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This  work  is  chiefly  designed  to  present  a  practical  view 
of  the  varions  and  extensive  operations  of  Metallurgy.  It 
is  not,  however,  merely  a  description  of  processes,  and  an 
enumeration  of  facta,  which  would  be  of  comparatively 
limited  importance  to  the  active  and  inquiring  mind  of 
the  public ;  but  each  division  contains  a  philosophical  in- 
vestigation of  the  apparatus  used,  and  the  operations  per- 
formed, in  all  specific  cases,  as  well  as  the  principles  upon 
which  their  advantages  depend.  Without  entering  so  ex- 
tensively into  scientific  considerations  as  to  impart,  in  any 
degree,  the  character  of  a  theoretical  work  to  his  book, 
the  author  has,  nevertheless,  amply  enriched  his  pages 
with  all  such  investigations  as  were  necessary  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  principles  involved  in  these  extendve 
pursuits. 

The  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press  was  some- 
what interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  author,  when  two- 
thirds  of  it  had  been  put  in  type.  The  manuscript,  how- 
ever, had  been  previoxisly  completed  by  him,  with  tibe  ex- 
ception of  the  last  chapter,  which  has  been  added  chiefly 
from  Appletons'  Diotionabt  op  Meghakioal  Scibnoe. 
In  all  other  parts,  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Overman. 
There  may,  perhaps,  be  instances  in  which  he  is  more  or 
less  indebted  to  the  labors  of  other  writers,  in  these  pages. 
If  such  is  the  case,  it  would  have,  undoubtedly,  been  ao* 
knowledged,  had  he  lived  to  write  this  notice. 
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The  reader  may  discover  imperfections,  and  even 
errors,  in  the  work;  and  doubtless  the  author  would 
have  been  fearftd  that  such  existed,  if  he  had  witnessed 
its  completion.  To  this  apprehension,  he  would,  unques- 
tionably, have  alluded  in  a  similar  manner  to  which  he 
has  done  in  a  former  work,  and  which  we  take  the  liberty 
here  to  quote. — "  It  may  even  embody  errors ;  these,  on 
the  ground  of  human  frailty,  may  be  deemed  by  the  kind- 
hearted  reader  excusable.  The  expression  of  one  fact  will, 
we  hope,  disarm  critics.  We  make  no  claims  as  a  writer. 
We  make  this  statement  not  only  because  the  language  of 
the  book  is  not  our  native  tongue,  but  because,  though  it 
were,  we  doubt  whether  we  should  be  able  to  exhibit  a 
reasonable  proficiency  in  its  use.'' 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  and 
accomplished  man  of  science,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Overman.  It  is  presumed  that  its  insertion 
here  will  prove  not  otherwise  than  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  while  it  will  impart  gratification  to  the  author's 
friends. 

'<  Frederick  Overman  died  on  the  ?th  January,  1852,  in  Philadelphia, 
at  the  age  of  40  years,  from  the  effects  of  arsenited  hydrogen,  inhaled 
\?hile  engaged  in  a  chemical  analysis.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
bom  in  Elberfeldt  of  humble  parents,  who  could  give  him  but  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  common  school  education ;  and  when  a  boy,  bound  him  to 
learn  the  mercantile  business.  This  employment,  however,  little  suited  his 
taste  and  natural  activity,  and  lie  bound  himself  afterwards  to  a  cabinet- 
maker, in  whose  business  he  acquired  a  proficiency.  While  thus  engaged 
and  acquiring  habits  of  industry,  he  was  sedulously  employed  to  gain  know, 
ledge  and  to  enrich  his  mind.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  vast  cerebral  or- 
ganization, indeed  one  of  the  very  first  order,  and  with  a  decided  prepon- 
derance of  the  higher  &culties,  the  yearnings  of  such  a  mind  could  not  be 
permanently  kept  under  by  poverty  and  opposing  outward  circumstances. 
He  began  to  travel,  as  all  mechanics  do  in  Germany,  and  went  to  Berlin 
to  work.  There  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  admission  as  a  pupil  of  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and 
then  under  the  stiperintendepc^)  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Beuth,  who  was  not 
long  in  discovering  the  pre-eminent  talents  of  his  pupil,  and  consequently 
took  an  especial  interest  in  the  education  of  the  young  man.    He  remained 
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in  that  Institiite  I  bdieve  fcrar  years,  during  which  time  he  also  attended 
lectures  in  the  Royal  UniTernty,  and  was  also  by  his  protector  introduced 
to  the  unions  of  the  first  artists  and  scientific  men  of  the  age,  as  for  instance 
Professor  Ranch  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Schinkel  the  great  architect,  Alex- 
ander Ton  Humboldt,  Ac  It  was  under  the  spell  of  such  happy  and  en- 
nobling influences,  that  Frederick  Overman  acquired  such  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  of  scientific  pursuits,  and  cultivated  his  taste  of  the  fine  arts. 
Those  who  have  been  intimate  with  the  deceased,  appreciated  his  exquisite 
taste  and  mature  judgment  in  all  that  is  ennobling  and  beautiful.  In  his 
mind  there  was  a  rare  union  of  the  ideal  with  the  useful,  the  practical  and 
the  radonaL  But  the  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character  was  an  exalted 
love  of  truth  and  moral  freedom,  those  two  features  essential  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  really  great  man.  But  few  persons  in  this  countiy  have  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  late  Mr.  Overman,  and  by  many  of  his  super- 
fidal  acquaintances  he  has  been  either  misunderstood  or  not  at  all  com- 
prehended. Such  de*p  and  great  natures  can  never  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  superficialities  of  our  unnatural  social  institutions,  they  can 
never  be  dragged  down  to  the  quagmire  of  competitive  strife  and  hatred. 
In  his  scientific  andtechnolc^cal  researches  he  would  pursue  his  object  with 
indefatigable  industry  only  so  long  as  the  scientific  interest,  or  the  interest 
of  the  inventor  was  kept  alive.  This  once  satisfied,  he  would  drop  that 
pursuit,  no  matter  how  great  the  prospects  of  emolument  and  profit  This 
is  the  test  of  true  genius.  He  will  never  exert  himself  without  a  noble  ob- 
ject in  view  !  Jhe  day  may  yet  come,  when  human  nature  will  be  more 
appreciated,  and  when  society  will  be  so  constituted,  that  the  ordinary 
wants  of  nature^s  noblemen  will  be  provided  for,  so  that  they  may  be  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  geniu3,  without  being  harassed  by  petty 
cares !  While  in  Europe,  Mr.  Overman  moved  in  useful  and  extensive 
spheres.  His  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  have  given  him  a 
reputation.  In  this  branch  of  technology  he  has  labored  successfully  a  num- 
ber of  years ;  he  was  well  paid,  and  his  engagements  called  him  to  all  parts 
of  Europe,  where  he  introduced  his  improvements  in  the  process  of  pud- 
dling and  other  manufactures. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  various  large 
manufacturing  establishments ;  he  conducted  at  one  time  the  extensive 
engineering  establishment  at  Chemnitz,  in  Saxony ;  and  for  a  period  was 
in  the  employment  of  the  Austrian  Government,  working  under  the  es- 
pecial and  personal  charge  of  Prince  Mettemich,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  industrial  resources  of  the  empire,  and  collecting  commercial 
data  upon  which  to  found  the  basis  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  All  these  engagements  were  but  of  a  temporary  duration ;  his 
strong  love  of  freedom  and  unfettered  action  would  never  permit  him  to 
accept  of  a  permanent  situation  as  a  government  official,  neither  in  Aus- 
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tria  nor  Prussia.  His  political  instincts  were  thoroughly  democratic. 
Various  disappointments  and  dissatisfaction  induced  him  to  emigrate  from 
Gennany  to  this  country,  in  the  year  1842,  where  he  has  been  variously 
employed  in  introducing  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  In 
this  he  has  met  with  success  and  failures.  Had  he; enjoyed  the  good 
fortune  of  a  James  Watt,  in  finding  another  Bolton,  who  had  appreciated 
his  talents,  and  applied  his  inventive  genius  to  mercantile  use,  he  could 
have  realized  fortunes.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  was  engaged 
principally  in  his  technological  writings.  His  work  on  the  manufacture  of 
iron  is  highly  appreciated  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  London  Mining 
Journal  is  pronounced  the  best  scientific  treatise  ever  published  on  the 
subject 

JOHN  A.  ROEBLING, 

Civil  Engineer. 
Tamov,  N.  J.,  1th  April,  1802. 

The  Publishers,  amid  all  the  circumstances,  have 
spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  render  this  work  such 
as  might  be  expected,  from  the  extensive  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  ability  of  its  author.  They  anticipate 
that  its  practical  information  will  be  found  in  advance  of 
similar  works.  And  although  it  might  have  been  better, 
if  it  could  have  received  tbe  benefits  of  the  author's  re- 
vision throughout,  yet  they  are  confident  it  will  meet 
with  that  favor  from  the  public  which  is  due  to  the  last 
labor  of  one  who  has  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  human 
critidsuL 

D.  APPLETON  &  00. 
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PAET  FIKST. 

MINING 


CHAPTER  h 

Expkrmg. — ^In  order  to  obtain  thoBe  mineiala  whicli  form 
Taluable  metaLs  in  the  cotirae  of  metallurgical  operations^  we  mnsl 
first  find  the  ores.  These,  however  plentifully  distributed  over 
the  globe,  must  be  sought  b j  intelligent  inquiry,  if  their  disooyery 
is  not  made  accidentally.  Any  heavy  materi^  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  globe  is  a  metallic  ore,  an  oxide  or  compound  of  some  metal; 
we  may  with  propriety  range  potash,  lime  and  day,  magnesia 
and  silex  among  the  metallic  ores.  At  the  present  time  we  use 
only  some  few  metals  in  the  arts,  but  it  does  not  follow  flx>m  this 
that  sodium  and  others  are  excluded  for  ever  from  being  useful 
The  time  may  come  when  calcium  will  be  as  valuable  as  any 
other  metal.  Those  ores  which  are  useful  in  our  operations  of 
manufiicturing  metals,  are  seldom  found  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth;  they  are  in  most  instances  buried  beneath  the  soil,  and 
penetrate  the  solid  rock  ofi;en  to  considerable  depth.  Some  may 
be  found  on  the  sur&ce,  at  least  those  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  as  all  the  oxides  of  iron ;  but  not  so  the  carbonates,  and 
the  sulphuretB.  As  vcon  is  distributed  in  every  part  of  the 
earth's  sur&ce,  as  it  has  affinity  for  all  other  matter,  and  as  it  is 
insoluble  in  water,  we  may  expect  to  find  it  in  every  locality 
where  we  explore  for  ore.  Iron  ore  appears  in  so  great  a  variety 
of  forms,  it  is  often  so  far  blended  with  other  matter,  that  we 
are  justified  in  asserting  that  it  represents  almost  all  the  known 
varieties  of  other  ores  in  appearance ;  it  is  firequently  so  dig* 
guised  as  to  make  an  assay  necessary  in  order  to  recognize  its 
presence. 

In  most  instanceSi  when  we  find  a  heavy  mineral,  our  first 
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thought  should  be  that  it  is  iron ;  and  ii^  after  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, we  find  it  is  not  iron,  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  another 
kind  of  ore.  Iron  is  very  plentiful  in  our  country ;  it  is  hardly 
worth  the  pains  and  time  taken  to  hunt  for  the  cnre.  Its  value  is  so 
small,  it  does  not  pay  more  thail  the  expenses  of  digging  and 
hauling  in  the  majority  of  instances. 

We  may  expect  to  find  iron  every  where — ^in  ploughing,  in 
making  roads,  and  in  digging  canals.  It  is  not  so  with  other 
ores.  Gold,  if  in  its  metallic  state,  may  be  found  in  the  soil  and 
in  the  ravines  where  a  gentle  cuiroit  has  accumulated  alluvial 
deposit  Is  the  soil  or  sand  composed  of  day  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  light)  so  as  to  form  readily  soft  mud,  we  always  find 
the  gold  lying  deep,  on  the  face  of  the  rock;  particularly  if 
the  gold  is  coarse.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  finia  gold  in  the  bed 
of  a  river :  its  place  is  in  the  soil,  and  ditches  made  by  the  gen- 
tle currents  of  rain-water.  Metallic  gold  cannot  be  found  in  the 
coal  regions ;  it  belongs  to  an  older  period  of  creation.  At  the 
time  when  coal  was  deposited,  it  was  too  wet  and  cold  for  its 
formation,  and  that  which  xnay  possibly  have  been  liberated  by 
abrasion  of  the  old  rocks,  was  rubbed  to  fine  invisible  dust, 
which  probably  may  exist  in  all  rocks  of  the  younger  seriea 
Gold  is  soluble  in  nilphurets,  wherein  is  an  excess  of  sulphur : 
we  find  gold,  therefore,  in  all  pyriteous  ores,  particularly  in  those 
of  iron,  copper,  and  lead;  bu,t  the  quantities  ar&often  so  small,  that 
its  value  would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  extraction.  We  may  find 
gold  in  the  pyrites  of  all  the  Atlantic  States,  but,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  near  approach  of  coal  is  the  cause  of  ita  being  in  small 
quantities  in  those  States.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
we  find  coal  near  the  gold  ore  deposits,  and  even  in  the  belt  of 
the  gold-bearing  rocks;  but  that  coal  is  a  secondary  deposit,  the 
gold^  rock  was  formed  before  the  coal  was  deposited — ^it  under- 
lays the  coal.  In  the  westen;i  bituminous  coal-fields,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  look  for  gold.  Along  the  lakes  there  may  be  gold,  but 
we  are  not  informed  of  its  having  been  found  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  extraction.  Both  slopes  6f  the  Bocky  Mountains  are  the 
legitimate  localities  for  golddeposits.  Gold  is  ofi;en  found  in  ter- 
tiary, formations,  in  lignite  and  the  rocks  arounditjlbutisof  no 
practical  ,use.  If  we  suspect  gold,  either  in  alluvial  soil  or  in 
rocks,  the  surest  way  to  discover  it  is  to  wash  the  matter — ^that 
is,  remove  the  rocky  matter  by  water  in  a  manner  described 
hereafter,  and  if  the  particles  of  gold  axe  so  heavy  as  to  remain 
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afker  the  debiis  of  rock  is  lemoyed,  tke  6fe  may  be  useftiL  If 
the  pttrtideB  of  gold  are  ao  small  as  to  float  away  with  the  lodcy 
matter,  &e  ore  is  of  no  use.  Pyrites  are  tested  by  iheans  of  the 
assay.    Near  limestone  rock,  no  gold  is  fonnd. 

Cojiperoieis  in  most  instances  recogniaedbyitsgieentx^or: 
if  the  body  of  the  ore,  in  the  interior,  is  blue,  or  red,  or  black, 
that  on  the  sorface  oontains  always  more  or  less  of  the  green 
kind;  abd  we  are  generally  correct  in  sappoeing  copper  where 
gre^i  siHcions  matter  is  found. 

Lead  is  not  often  discovered  on- the  surfiu^e  of  the  ground,  or 
imbedded  in  the  soil:  freshets  may  expose  a  vein  of  galena  and 
carry  partides  away  from  the  general  deposit^  but  this  is  no  rule. 
Galena  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  atmosphere,  and  as  the  result- 
ing sulphate,  or  carbonate,  or  oxide,  is  very  light,  and  in  the  form 
of  dust,  it  is  easily  carried  away  by  currents  of  water.  Deposits 
of  galena;  must  be  looked  for  in  steep  hills  and  rapid  currents,  in 
limestone  rock  and  the  old  date,'  in  graywacke,  gneiss  and  por* 
phyry;  but  in  all  stratified  rodcs  of  tiie  coal  series,  and  the 
younger  rocks,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  it  There  may  be  lead 
ores — such  as  carbonates,  sulphates,  and  others  in  young  forma- 
tions— but  we  have  such  an  abundance  of  good  galena,  which  will 
keep  the  price  of  lead  down,  that  the  manufficture  of  that  metal 
from  any  other  ore  is  unprofitable.  I^  therefore,  other  ore  is 
fi>und,  it  isx>f  little  value  for  smelting  lead;  but  it  may  be  valu* 
able  fdr  silver  or  gold,  provided  it  contains  so  much  of  the  pre* 
dons  metals  as  to  pay  for  their  extractbn  without  depending  on 
the  amount  of  lead.  Galena  is  easily  recognized  by  its  metalHo 
lustre  and  cubical  crystals ;  that  of  the  slate  formations  contains 
always  more  predous  metals  than  that  from  the  limestone  rocks. 

^Tcr  is^  generally  a  companion  of  lead,  and  it  is  not  often 
found  in  any  other  form  than  combined  with  galena.  In  native 
copper,  particularly  that  found  at  Lake  Superior,  there  is  in  many 
instances  a  large  quantity  of  metallic  olver.  Such  ores,  however, 
cannot  be  considered  silver  ores,  for  we  cannot  extract  the  diver 
without  incurring  heavy  expenses.  Silver  occurs  also  in  antimony, 
but  always  combined  with  lead.  K  we  find  an  ore  acddentally, 
and  it  is  not  in  a  compact  vein  in  the  old  or  igneous  rocks,  we 
may  doubt  its  being  a  useful  silver  ore;  if  it  comes  firom  a  lime- 
stone region,  it  is  generally  very  poor  in  silver.  We  are  there- 
fore not  justified  in  eaqpecting  to  find  silver  ore  in  alluvial  soil,  or 
yodu^rocka 
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All  other  ores  foim  compounds,  or  are  found  in  a  form  which  ia 
easily  destroyed*  Neither  zinc  in  all  its  forms,  nor  antimony,  tin, 
or  arsenic  can  be  expected  to  appear  at  the  surface ;  we  must  look 
for  them  either  in  crevices  or  upon  the  rock  below  the  soil.  The 
presence  of  an  ore  may  be  presumed  where  a  specimen  is  found,  or 
where  fine  particles  of  it  occur.  If  this  should  be  on  a  hill*side,  the 
deposit  or  vein  must  be  sought  higher  up  than  where  the  specimen 
is  met  with;  so,  likewise,  if  it  is  in  a  creek  or  river,  the  deposit 
must  be  sought  higher  up,  either  in  a  branch  or  on  the  river  bank. 
If  the  specimen  is  found  on  a  plain,  the  ore  may  lie  beneath  it, 
or  it  may  bje  an  accidental  deposit,  carried  there  by  waters  whose 
course  cannot  be  traced.  Such  stray  specimens  are  wortb- 
less,  but  if  a  large  body  is  found,  such  as  gold  in  alluvial  gravel, 
we  may  expect  to  meet  a  deposit  of  the  material  somewhere  in 
the  surrounding  mountains.  These  stray  specimens,  or,  as  they 
are  often  called,  blossoms,  are  traced  to  their  origin  in  the  rock 
where  they  came  flrom.^  A  guide,  in  these  instances,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  quality  of  the  accompanying  gravel,  the  side  of  the  river 
on  which  it  exists,  and  in  its  own  composition.  If  it  is  found  in 
a  creek,  or  a  river,  it  is  traced  so  £ar  as  specimens  are  found  in  its 
bed;  and  if  these  indications  cease,  they  come  either  &om  a 
branch,  and  must  be  looked  for  in  that  direction,  or  they  are 
washed  down  &om  the  river  hiUs.  In  most  cases  of  the  latter 
kind,  we  find  a  rivulet,  ditch,  or  drain,  where  the  specimens  come 
fiom.  We  then  follow  its  course  until  we  find  in  its  ramifica- 
tions an  indication  of  the  origin  of  the  stray  ore.  Are  the  speci* 
mens  deposited  in  the  gravel  of  a  river  bank,  it  is  always  more 
difficult  to  find  their  source,  particularly  when  the  gravel  is  light, 
sandy,  or  muddy.  In  many  instances  we  cannot  trace  the  origin 
of  the  specimens.  In  the  gravel  of  the  Western  rivers,  in  the 
coal-basins,  we  find  specimens  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  porphyry ; 
rocks  whicb  are  not  found  at  the  head-waters  of  these  rivers  and 
their  ramifications,  these  are  evidently  travellers  fix>m  fisir-off  re 
gions,  carried  to  their  present  location  by  high  floods,  which  cut 
out  these  valleys,  and  which  originated  in  the  polar  regions.  If 
such  stray  specimens  are  found  in  regions  where  the  rocks  cannot 
contain  that  mineral,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  search  for  a  vein  of  it 
If  a  piece  of  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  bank  of  the  Connec* 
ticut  river,  we  know  it  came  there  by  accident ;  for  the  valleys 
or  hills  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  may  contain  anthracite  or 
lignite,  they  cannot  contain  bituminous  coal.    If  a  piece  of  gold 
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b  fomid  in  the  gravel  of  the  Ohio,  it  is  no.indication  of  ft  depodt 
Bcmewhere  in  the  vicinity.  K  spedmens  of  galena  were  fonnd 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  All^ianies,  we  shonld  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  presence  of  a  workable  vein. 

Is  the  course  of  the  debris  of  an  ore  vein  traced  to  its  dissfh 

peazance  below  the  soil  which  cbvered  the  rock,  on  a  hill-sidei  we 

may  conclude  the  deposit  is  not  fax  oft    If  it  disappears  in  tha 

aUuvium  of  the  valley,  it  may  belong  to  a  vein  &r  away ;  and  if 

the  valley  is  large,  and  the  gravel  heavy,  it  is  of  no  use  looking 

for  the  ore  bed.    In  heavy,  loamy  ground,  there  is  a  prospect  of 

arriving  at  the  deposit,  but  not  generally  without  much  digging. 

Where  the  last  traces  of  the  blossom  dia&ppear  below  ground  we 

commence  digging,  and  follow  the  course  of  the  stray  specimens. 

K  no  indications  are  found,  we  may  distrust  our  being  on  the 

right  track,  and  it  is  advisable  to  follow  once  more  the  original 

course  of  the  guides.    Is  the  deposit  of  ground  heavy,  we  may 

conclude  the  vein  is  higher,  for  some  fill  is  always  required  for 

the  water  to  carry  the  specimens  down  hill,  they  never  are  lifted 

flom  below.    Is  the  place  where  the  blossoms  disappear  below 

ground,  on  a  hill-eide,  the  best  plan  is  to  follow  the  blossoms  by 

digging  after  them,  and  if  they  are  at  a  gently  sloping  hill,  we 

fold  it  more  prc^table  to  go  as  for  up  the  lull  as  possible  without 

losing  the  track,  and  dig  a  shaft  down  to  the  rock.    If  we  meet 

the  blossoms  in  this  shaft)  before  we  come  to  the  rock,  we  are  too 

low  for  the  vein,  and  it  is  advisable  to  quit  working  in  that  shaft 

and  commence  digging  a  new  one  higher  up  the  hilL    This  last 

shaft  should  strike  the  rock  above,  or  at  the  vein.    It  is  advisable 

to  dig  the  forst  shaft  a  few  foet  deeper  than  the  blossom  of  the 

ore,  for  it  may  happen  the  surfoce  of  the  rock  is  near,  and  if  this 

is  the  case  the  vein  cannot  be  for  o£ 

In  following  the  indications  of  an  ore  deposit,  we  are  always 
to  distinguish  between  heavy  and  light  ores,  between  ftiable  and 
hard  material  A  piece  of  anthracite  coal  may  be  carried  600 
miles,  without  losing  much  of  its  form;  bituminous  coal  to  a  less 
distance,  and  lignite  will  bear  still  less  travelling.  Qold  cannot 
be  found  for  from  its  origin ;  heavy  rains  may  carry  it  down  a 
steep  hill,  but  a  river  will  not  move  it ;  or  if  it  did,  it  would  soon 
be  destroyed,  as  it  is  rubbing  constantly  upon  the  rock,  or  be- 
tween dean  hard  gravel  on  the  bottom ;  and  being  very  liable 
to  abrasion,  it  is  soon  divided  into  small  particles,  which  are 
floated  off  by  the  current     Even  the  most  gentle  motion  of 
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water  will  bear  away  $ne  particles  of  gold.  Qalena  may  be  car- 
ried &rtiher  from  the  place  of  its  origin  than  gold ;  it  is  not  so 
heavy  as  that,  and  hard,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  broken  into  small 
cubes,  which  are  often  extremely  fine  when  found  in  the  beds  of 
the  rivers.  Useful  iron  ores  are  never  carried  £u*  by  a  current, 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  that  kind  of  transport  Tin  .ores  are 
.often  found  in  alluvial  gravel,  bedded  upon  rocks,  but  they  sel- 
dom appear  at  the  surfisu^e,  except  in  old  deposits,  alwa3rs  protected 
by  a  layer  of  graveL  All  other  ores  are  too  friable  to  be  carried 
by  such  forces  as  water,  and  too  ozidisable  to  resist  the  o^^gen 
of  the  atmosphere  for  a  long  tima  Where  such  specimens  are 
found,  there  must  be  a  vein  near  at  hand. 

Exploring  hy  shafts. — When  an  ore  deposit  has  been  so  &r 
explored,  as  to  show  the  nature  of  the  vein,  and  the  quality  of 
the  ore  has  been  examined  superficially,  as  to  its  value  to  the 
smelter,  the  vein  is  opened  by  penetrating  farther  into  it  Suffi- 
cient room  is  now  made  to  work  the  vein,  and  the  whole  thick- 
ness  is  cut  out,  for  some  extent  The  amount  of  the  vein  taken 
out  must  be  in  proportion  t6  the  angle  of  tiie  walls  of  the  vein, 
that  is,  the  rock  on  each  side  of  it ;  are  these  parallel,  that  is,  do 
they  show  no  curves  or  divergence,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
the  vein  to  be  uniformly  thick.  A  few  yards,  or  from  twelve  to 
fiftieen  feet,  are  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  investigate  the  character 
of  a  vein.  Are  the  walls  of  the  vein  curved,  or  divergent  in  one 
or  the  other  direction,  we  have  to  act  more  cautiously  and  con- 
tinue to  explore  it  If  the  divergence  increases  rapidly,  we  may 
conclude  the  vein  to  be  a  lode  or  mass  of  more  or  less  extent.  In 
all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  expose  the  walls  of  both  sides,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  correct  view  of  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  vein. 
The  axis  is  that  plane  which  is  equidistant  from  the  walls  of  the 
vein;  and  as  this  plane  is  not  always  straight,  we  divide  it  into  a 
number  of  small  straight  planes,  or  convert  it  into  a  curved 
plane. 

The  conditions,  imder  which  the  operations  of  exploring  may 
be  continued,  must  now  be  considered  before  proceeding  >  bxlj 
farther  with  the  operation.  The  first  consideration  involved  re- 
lates to  the  nature  of  the  ore.  It  must  be  assayed  as  to  its  quality , 
and  if  an  opportunity  is  affi)rded  by  smelt  works,  to  test  it  on  a 
large  scale,  at  least  some  tons  ought  to  be  smelted ;  and  if  we 
want  a  thorough  trial,  one  frimace  ought  to  work  this  particular 
ore  at  least  until  all  other  ore  and  metals  are  tapped,  and  the  trial 
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ore  is  the  only  one  in  the  fiirnace.  This  test  smelting  is  neoes- 
saiy  for  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  and  similar  ores.  The  yalne  of 
the  ores  of  precious  metals  can  be  ascertained  by  the  assay,  on  a 
small  quantity,  with  perfect  certainty;  also  the  value  of  mercury, 
mcks\  and  some  others.  In  those  cases  where  the  value  of  the 
metal  produced  depends  on  its  purity,  a  trial  on  the  large  scale 
never  ought  to  be  omitted.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
small  quantity  of  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  iron  ore  by  the 
assay,  while  ^e  quantity  of  that  substance  ma/  be  large  enough 
to  injure  the  quality  of  iron  manufactured,  so  as  to  make  it 
UDsalable.  » 

The  next  consideration  is  the  price  of  ore,  that  is,  the  ex- 
penses of  mining.    If  the  vein  or  deposit  is  in  alluvial  soil,  the 
body  of  ore  and  its  direction  will  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  incumbent  earth  to  be  removed.    The  price  at 
which  this  may  be  accomplished,  reduced  to  one  ton  of  ore,  or  any 
other  measure  we  choose,  forms  the  standard  of  dead  worL   If 
the  vein  is  imbedded  in  rock,  the  expense  will  depend  very  much 
on  the'  solidity  and  hardness  of  the  ore  itself;  the  price  of  dig- 
ging it  is,  however,  chiefly  regulated  by  the  undermining,  and  the 
thi(^ness  of  the  vein.    If  the  vein  ia  bedded  upon  a  soft  under- 
stratum, which  may  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  pick,  it  shows  to 
the  best  advantages  to  the  miner  for  taking  out  the  ore.    This 
undermining  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  in  many  instances 
determines  the  value  of  the  vein.    The  best  position  for  it  is 
below  the  vein,  between  the  rock  and  the  vein ;  its  thickness,  if 
but  two  inches,  is  sufficient,  three  inches  are  better,  and  if  thicker 
than  that,  there  is  no  harm  in  it.    The  imdermining  may  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  vein,  or  'jk  the  top  of  it,  or  it  ipay  be  in  the 
rock  above  or  below  the  vein ;  in  all  cases  it  forms  the  most  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  the  miner ;  without  it  the  work  progresses 
but  slowly,  and  must  be  expensive  in  consequence.    The  under- 
mining may  be  a  vein  of  soft  day,  or  clay  slate,  shale,  carbonate 
-of  lime  in  stalactites,  gravel,  sand,  or  ore  in  a  loose  form ;  crevi- 
ces in  the  vein,  or  water-coursea  near  it     The  nature  of  the 
adjoining  rock  has  no  influence  upon  the  price  of  the  ore ;  it  bears 
oidy  a  proportional  part  on  the  ^whole  amount  of  ore  raised,  so 
fiur  as  dead  work  is  to  be  performed  in  it    The  location  of  the 
vein  forma  another  object  of  our  consideration.    K  the  vein  is  in 
low,  marshy  ground,  the  accumulation  of  water  will  be  great^  and 
the  expenses. of  removing  it  considerable^  .If  the  vein  ia  so  lo- 
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cated  that  the  water  above  it  may  filtrate  into  the  xninei  and 
tumoy  the  miner,  it  is  a  means  of  increasing  the  expenses  of 
esttraction.  If  the  vein  dips  from  the  place  of  exploration  it  will 
accumulate  water,  and  water-courses  must  be  cut  into  the  bed 
rock  to  remeveit  The  price  of  labor  and  the  fecility  of  pro- 
curing workmen,  is  an  object  to  be  well  digested  before  forming 
the  conclusions  as  to  the  cost  at  which  the  ore  can  be  dug.  In 
a  populous  country  laborers  may  be  had  at  any  time,  skilful 
miners,  however,  may  be  scarce,  and  the  latter  are  as  necessary  to 
insure  good  success  as  any  other  item  in  the  calculation.  Good, 
sober  workmen,  perforhi  always  the  cheapest  labor;  but  these 
claim  the  comforts  of  civilization,  and  if  we  are  to  procure  those 
comforts  for  them,  it  cannot  be  done  withoi  t  incurring  expenses 
which  are  frequently  neglected  in  the  estimates  by  those  who  lay 
liie  plans  of  mining  operations.  The  price  of  labor  is  or  may  be 
considered  uniform  over  the  United  States,  but  it  is  evidently 
higher  in  the  western  and  southern  states  than  in  the  east  and 
north.  Kominally,  the  wages  paid  are  higher  in  the  latter  parts 
of  the  Union,  but  really,  the  labor  performed  is  cheaper ;  the 
workmen  do  more  work,  and  do  it  better  than  in  the  south  and 
west  of  the  Union.  The  labor  in  the  Pacific  states  and  terri- 
tories is  at  present  high,  and  rich  mineral  deposits  only  will  pay 
the  expenses  necessarily  connected  with  mining  operations  in 
them.  This  state  of  things,  however,  is  temporary,  and  will  dis- 
appear in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  provided  they  possess  lasting 
mineral  treasures.  Fuel  is  in  most  instances  an  important  item  in 
determining  the  value  of  an  ore  deposit.  Gold  deposits,  in  alluvial 
ground)  or  where  it  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  metdlic  state  i^ 
veins,  does  not  require  much  fuel  for  its  production.  The  supply 
for  a  steam  engine  is  in  most  cases  all  that  is  reqtdred,  but  even 
this  is  in  many  instances  an  important  item  of  expense.  Zinc  re- 
quires a  large  amount,  and  therefore  cheap  fiiel.  Iron  requires 
less,  but  still  a  cheap  fuel.  In  the  production  of  lead  and  other 
metals,  there  is  less  objection  to  using  expensive  combustibles.' 
The  price  and  quality  of  timber  is  often  a  large  item  of  expendi- 
ture in  mining  operations;  in  extensive  and  heavy  lodes,  in 
friable  rock,  and  damp  mines,  the  wood  does  not  last  long,  and 
much  is  required.  Pine  wood  is  by  fer  more  expensive  than 
leaf  wood,  because  of  its  brief  durability.  The  fiicilities  for 
transportation,  or  the  proximity  of  smelt  works,  or  a  market,  is 
an  object  generally  well  understood  by  our  citizens,  and  needs 


only  to  be  mentioned  as  an  active  agent  in  determining  the  valne 
of  a  mine.  All-these  oonsiderations  taken  together,  form  the 
basis  for  estimating  the  price  of  ore,  and  the  value  of  a  mine. 

The  price  of  a  ton  of  ore,  for  which  we  assmne  2240  pounds, 
avoirdiqx)is,  is  regulated  by  the  market  for  it,  or  b j  the  smelt 
works.  Qold  ores,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  ferruginous 
slates,  £ree  from  adhesive  day  and  not  too  hard,  may  be  crushed 
and  amalgamated;  in  &ct  the  metal  obtained  from  it,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  one  dollar  per  ton  in  the  mill,  driven  by  a  steam  engine. 
The  quantity  of  gold  in  such  ores  is  therefore  the  means  by 
which  to  determine  the  value  of  the  mine.  If  we  subtract  one 
dollar  firom  the  actual  quantity  of  gold  in  a  ton  of  rock,  for  the 
neoessaxy  expenses,  we  obtain  the  value  of  the  remaining  gold 
which  is  to  pay  for  raising  the  ore.  If  the  ore  contains  much 
ciay  it  impedes  the  progress  of  work  in  the  mill,  and  $1  50  may 
he  set  down  as  mill  expenses.  If  the  ore  contains  iron  or  copper 
pyrites,  a  large  quantity  of  quicksilver  is  lost  in  amalgamation, 
which  may  increase  the  expenses  to  $2  and  more.  The  presence 
of  lead  and  other  metals  of  similar  nature  increase  the  mill  ex- 
penses, because  mercury  is  absorbed  by  these  metals  and  lost. 
The  mfn  expenses  constitute  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  outlay, 
and  these  are  the  first  items  to  be  considered ;  the  remaining 
quantity  of  metal  must  pay  the  expenses  of  mining,  the  interest 
on  the  capital  invested,  and  furnish  the  profits.  If  the  veins  of 
gold  ore  are  composed  of  a  soft  slate,  such  kind  as  most  of  the 
Yirginia  mines  show,  and  are  so  thick  as  to  admit  of  a  man 
standing  upright  to  work  in  them,  a  ton  of  ore  can  be  dug  at 
from  60  to  75  cents  average  wages;  to  which  amount  dead 
work  and  interest  on  capital  is  to  be  added.  If  the  vein  is  com- 
posed of  hard  rock,  such  as  some  of  the  vitrified  magnesia 
slate  and  quartz  veins  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  price 
of  mining  increases  from  $1  to  $8,  and  more.  Is  the  vein  thin, 
so  that  a  part  of  the  dead  rock  is  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to 
admit  the  miner,  the  cost  of  working  the  rock  increases  the  ex- 
penses of  the  ore,  and  must  be  taken  into  accoimt.  A  man  may 
dig  a  ton  of  soft  slate  at  50  cents,  hard  slate  at  $1  to  $8,  and  hard 
quartz,  porphyry  or  stratified  gneiss,  at  $2  to  $6.  The  general 
expenses,  such  as  dead  work,  pumping,  hoisting,  ventilating,  and 
others,  are  proportioned  to  the  whole  amount  of  ore  taken  out 
of  the  deposit  and  calculated  per  ton ;  of  this  we  shall  speak 
liexeafter.    Open  digging  and  an  injudicious  method  of  work 
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znaj  produce  cheap  ore  for  a  certaiii  time;  but  it  injGallibly  in* 
creases  the  expenses  of  extraction  rapidly  with  the  depth,  and 
generally  encumbers  a  mine  for  ever.  Skilfidly  conducted  work 
below  ground  is  always  the  cheapest  iu  the  course  of  time ;  it 
causes  more  expenses  than  open  work  .at  first,  but  these,  when 
appropriated  to  the  body  of  ore,  are  generally  found  to  be  very 
small,  and  soon  are  repaid  by  the  superior  advantages  accruing 
to  the  miner,  and  by  the  fiicilities  it  atfords  in  employing  steam 
or  water  power  to  assist  the  miner  in  removing  the  ore  and  the 
water. 

The  expenses  for  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  the  smelt 
works  are  from  $10  to  $15,  exclusive  of  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested.  The  latter  generally  increases  the  cost  to  the  amount  of 
$1  50  to  $2.  K  the  price  of  pig  iron  is  $20,  and  the  smelting 
costs  $11  60,  the  ore  necessaiy  for  a  ton  of  iron  may  cost  $8  60, 
which  price,  however,  would  give  no  profit  to  the  smelter,  and 
no  fimd  for  incidental  expenses.  Two  tons  of  rich  magnetic  ore 
can  produce  a  ton  of  iron ;  this  kind  of  ore  may  therefore  cost 
$4  a  ton.  Three  tons  of  good  hematitSy  or  red  oxide,  are  in  most 
cases  required  lor  making  a  ton  of  iron,  and  such  ore  should  not 
cost  more  than  $2  66.  The  poor  hematites,  bog  ores,  and  poor  ores 
generally,  do  not  furnish  more  than  26  per  cent  of  metal,  and 
such  ore  cannot  be  worth  more  than  $2  per  ton.  The  price  of 
pig  iron  varies  according  to  quality ;  it  is  higher  for  charcoal 
than  for  anthracite  and  coke  iron,  and  higher  for  cold  than  hot- 
blast  iron.  But  this  does  not  enhance  the  value  of  the  ore,  be- 
cause these  are  items  which  increase  or  diTniniflh  the  cost  of 
smelting.  On  an  average  we  may  assume,  that  if  a  ton  of  .rich 
magnetic  ore  costs  more  than  $4  at  the  smelt  works,  good  hema- 
tite more  than  $8,  and  poor  ores  more  than  $1  60  or  $2,  they 
are  too  expensive  for  our  iron  manufacturers. 

The  price  of  lead  ore  at  the  Missouri  lead  mines  varies  from 
$20  to  $40  per  ton.  The  smelters  buy  it  at  that  rate.  The  lattep 
price  is  not  generally  paid,  and  $30  may  be  considered  the  aver- 
age for  clean  ore.  If  the  ore  veins  happen  to  be  strong,  the 
miners  make  good  wages;  but  the  business  is  not  so  remunerat- 
ing as  to  insure  large  profits.  The  smelt  works  yield  but  little, 
and  so  the  miners .  suffer.  If  mining  was  carried  on  here  with 
judgment  and  capital,  the  price  of  the  ore  might  be  reduced  con- 
siderably,, but  there  is  little  prospect  at  present  for  such  invest- 
ments.   ,Th&  e^^nse  of  smelting  a  ton  of  lead  from  good  ore 
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amoante  to  abotxt  $15 ;  and  if  inddeixtal  ezpenaes  and  interest 
on  capital  are  considered,  it  maj  be  estiinated  at  $20.  If  the 
price  of  metallic  lead  is  $8  at  thesmeh  works  per  hundred  pounds, 
it  win  bring  a  ton  to  $66,  from  which  the  smelting  is  to  be  de- 
ducted ;  the  remainder  is  fi>r  ore  and  profit  Galena  wiU  yield 
about  60  per  cent  of  lead  when  pure,  this  makes  more  than  1^ 
tons  of  ore  neoeasaiy  for  one  ton  of  metal,  and  if  the  ore  is  as 
hi^  as  $80,  it  leaves  but  litde  or  no  profit  to  the  smelter. 

Copper  ores  sell  at  a  imifoxm  price  at  the  smelt-woiks,  and 
$2  60  pes  c^it.  and  per  ton  is  the  average  price  paid  lor  ores. 
That  is,  a  ton  of  ore  which  contains  10  per  cent  of  copper, 
and  is  firee  from  injniions  metals,  such  as  lead,  pajs  $25  at  the 
fiimaoes. 

Other  ores  than  those  mentioned  are  nncertaiD  in  their  value ; 
the  amount  of  metal  doea  not  directly  influence  their  price«  It 
ii  the  admixture  of  other  matter  which  has  the  most  decided 
bearing  upon  their  valuation.  We  shall  refer  to  these  ores  in 
their  proper  places ;  andalsoallude  to  thevahieof  coalandcom- 
bostibles,  in  the  chapters  assigned  to  these  various  subjects. 

EsammcUion  of  the  Deposit — Such  considerations  as  the  for^ 
goin^  determine  if  the  miner  is  to  proceed  any  &rther,  or  drop 
die  entraprise.  If  it  is  concluded  to  proceed,  the  next  step  is  to 
aaoertain  the  mass,  position,  and  extent  of  tiie  vein ;  this  exami- 
nation is  in  all  instances  tedious,  slow,  and  in  some  cases  expen- 
ave.  The  form  of  the  ore  deposit  may  be  a  mass— that  is,  a 
large,  iiregular-shaped  nodule,  of  more  or  less  extent ;  it  is  then 
an  irregular  heap,  rounded  or  oval ;  it  may  extend  for  miles,  or 
only  for  afew  yards;  its  plane  or  largest  extension,  may  be  hori* 
zoiKbd,  inclined,  or  verticaL  These  deposits  are  generally  found 
in  alluvial  soil,  in  beds  of  clay,  or  shale,  in  the  old  unstratified 
lodDs,  and  on  &e  sur&ce  of  the  groxmd.  The  iron  mountain  of 
MiflsoTiri,  the  hematite  ores  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  othcfr  ores,  a[q>ear  in  that  form.  These  are  mineral 
masaeB  detaehed,  to  all  appearances,  from  other  massea  They 
send  no  veins,  no  ramifications  into  the  rocks  around.  The  form 
of  the  ore  vein  may  again  be  a  lode,  or  a  flattened  mass,  of  more 
or  less  extent;  it  may  terminate  in  ahnost  sharp  edges  at  its  ap- 
parent terminations,  but  lh«e  are  always  flmnd  to  be  small 
veins,  connecting  it  with  another  lode ;  it  is  in  &ct  a  vein  in  an 
inegolar  Ibrm.  A  lode  may  run  parallel  with  the  strata  of  the 
lock,  or  cross  these  strata ;  it  may  penetrate  unstratified  rock, 
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and  cross  in  its  extension  and  course  other  mineral  yeins,  and 
other  lodes.  A  lode  may  extend  horizontally,  or  vertically,  or 
may  traverse  the  lock  in  any  degree  of  inclination  to  the  horL 
zon,  or  to  the  strata  of  the  rock.  These  forma  and  masses  of 
ore,  are  often  deranged  in  their  supposed  course,  indicated  by 
observing  but  a  small  part  of  it ;  they  often  dwindle  into  small 
veins,  or  divide  themselves  into  a  number  of  small  veins :  these 
modifications  are  generally  caused  by  the  rock  in  which  the  lode  is 
imbedded.  Lodes  are  characterized  by  distinct  marks  fix>m  the 
rock,  and  may  be  traced,  even  by  the  accompanying  matter,  dis- 
tinctly, which  latter  possesses  always  distinguishing  features.  Pyri« 
teous  ores  appear  chiefly  in  lodes,  and  all  sulphurets  may  be  sup> 
posed  to  have  their  origin  at  and  in  the  primitive  rocks.  Lodes 
are,  therefore,  very  valuable  forms  of  minerals,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  miner  to  investigate,  before  he  goes  to  work,  if 
his  mine  is  a  part  of  a  detached  mass,  or  a  lode.  Veins -appear 
in  a  more  regular  form  than  lodes;  their  position  is  more  definite, 
and  either  parallel  with  the  strata  in  which  they  occur,  or  cross 
these  at  certain  angled  in  a  manner  more  distinct  and  regular 
than  lodes  or  masses.  Coal  deposits  appear  in  veins,  very  sel- 
dom in  masses,  not  at  all  in  lodes.  The  gold  ores  of  the  South- 
em  States  are  found  in  veins.  Pockets,  concretions  or  nodules, 
are  small  detached  masses  of  minerals,  which,  generally  are  soon 
exhausted.  Pockets  are  formed  by  gold,  lead,  and  silver  ores ; 
nodules  are  found  in  the  coal  series,  forming  spheroidal  masses  of 
iron  ore.  Galena  is  found  in  concretidns,  pockets,  lodes,  and 
masses ;  but  the  latter  are  not  frequent. 

Li  order  to  determine  the  form  of  the  deposit,  it  is  necessary 
to  open  a  certain  portion  of  the  groimd,  and  even  explore  its 
supposed  edge ;  open  the  vein  in  various  places,  and  arrive  in 
that  way  at  a  definite  conclusion.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
know  the  form  of  the  mineral  mass ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  investi- 
gate its  inclination  and  direction,  for  the  plan  of  working  a  mass 
is  quite  diflferent  firom  that  of  working  a  vein,  or  extracting  the 
contents  of  pockets.  When  a  vein  or  mineral  deposit  has  been 
so  fer  opened  as  to  show  its  general  direction  and  inclination,  we 
measure  the  first  by  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  latter  by  the 
plumb-line  or  the  level.  In  case  any  doubt  is  entertained  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  form  of  the  vein,  which  it  shows  so  &r  as 
is  explored,  it  ought  to  be  opened  &rther  in  order  to  satisfy  our 
mind  as  to  its  direction. 


XINIHO. 
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The  operations  connected  with  the  inrestigation  of  an  ore 
dqxat,  are  SLEoilar  to  thoee  of  surveying,  and  the  same  instni* 
mentB  which  serve  for  that  purpose  may  be  nsed  in  this  instance. 
We  peifoim  all  the  operations  of  the  surveyor,  and  find  besides 
the  indination  of  the  deposit  If  the  extent  of  the  vein,  in  the 
mean  time,  is  to  be  investigated,  we  need  a  measure ;  for  which 
pmpose  any  tape  or  silk  string  can  be  used.  A  wooden  rod,  or  a 
chain  measore,  or  a  yard  tape,  may  be  also  used.  Generally  a  sur- 
veyor's chain  of  foxur  rods,  or  sixty  feet  long,  is  used.  Besides 
the  chain,  there  are  needed  measuring  pins  made  of  iron,  about 
ten  inches  long  having  an  eye  at  one  end,  on  which  they  are 
Strang  to  an  iron  ring  or  leather  strap.  Two  staves  are  also  re- 
quired; these  should  be  at  least  six  feet  long,  mounted  at  one  end 
with  sharp-pointed  iron  so  as  to  penetrate  the  ground  readily ; 
these  staves  hold  the  ends  of  the  chain.  The  theodolite  is  often 
used  to  measure  the  inclination  and  direction  of  the  vein ;  but  as 
this  instrument  cannot  well  be  applied  below  ground,  a  more 
8inq>le  one  is  used.  The  theodolite,  however,  is  a  convenient  in- 
stnunent  above  ground,  and  where  large  tracts  are  to  be  mea- 
sored  it  is  profitable  to  use  it  in  preference  to  the  following  one. 
It  would  lead  us  too  &r  if  we  were  to  extend  our  researches  to 
the  uses  of  the  theodolite.  An  instrument  more  adapted  for 
service  below  ground,  and  serving  equally  well  above  ground  is 
the  level  and  suspension  compass. 


1. 


Kg.  1,  represents  a  level  which  is  also  used  for  measuring 
&e  horizontid  and  the  vertical  angles.  It  is  a  half-circle,  made 
of  thin  sheet  brass,  and  is'Sshown  in  half  its  usual  size.  The  two 
hooks,  which  must  be  bent  in  a  sharp  angle  at  the  points  of  sus- 
pension, are  screwed  to  the  semicircle,  and  the  edges  of  these 
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must  form  a  perfeody  parallel  line  vri&i  tlie  diameter  of  the  dr* 
cle.  The  instrument  represents  a  common  protractor,  with  l^e 
addition  of  the  hooks,  the  plmnb^line,  and  the  bob.  The  point 
for  &stening  the  plumb-line  must  be  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
diameter,  and  a  strong  hair  line  is  preferable  to  a  silk  staring. 
In  measuring  angles  this  semicircle  is  suspended  on  a  silk  string, 
which  is  drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  vein. 

The  next  instrument  for  the  mining  engineer  is  the  suspension 
compass;  it  is  represented  in  figs.  2  and  8  in  half  ils  usual  size. 
These  instruments  ought  not  to  be  too  small,  or  their  indications 
are  not  very  correct  Fig.  2  shows  a  similar  semicircle  as  the 
level;  fig.  1,  but  here'is  no  division ;  the  silk  string  on  which  the 
instrument  is  suspended  is  held  in  the  direction  of  the  veiT\  ai|d 
the  magnetic  needle  in  the  compass  indicates  the  deviation  of  the 
vein  from  the  magnetic  meridian* 


Fia.  2. 


Fig.  8,  shows  this  instrument  from   above.    The  compass 
being  suspended  in  a  universal  joint,  will  admit*  of  any  motion 


in  any  direction,  and  be  always  horizontal,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
true  magnetic  meridian,  as  soon  as  the  needle  is  at  rest  In  ob- 
serving a  series  of  lines  below  or  above  ground,  we  arrive  at  the 
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gencaad  dkeoliap  of  the  ooaga  of  the  voiiL    Then  initramflDli 
are  iwrfoilarij.iiBefiil  below  ground* 

A  tfaird  instroment  is  required  in  order  to  drair  the  plan  of  a 
minCy  Old  ita  extent  on  paper. 


Fw.  4. 


I^.  4y  lepicaenla  the  plan  compaas;  it  ia  a  plate  of  brass,  of  about 
I  of  an  inch  thick,  fieom  8  to  10  inches  long,  and  3  or  8*6  inches 
^e.  The  edge&are  tapered  down  so  aa  to  form  a  ruler's  edge, 
along  whidi  a  pen  may  be  drawn.  This  instroment  is  laid  on  the 
paper  on  which  the  plan  is  to  be  drawn,  and  serves  for  marking 
thofle  angles  and  diidamopis  noted  in  the  pocket-book.  The  longi- 
todinal  axis  of  the  ruler  must  of  course  correspond  with  the  north 
aod  BOV&.  directLon  of  the  oompas^  which  is  also  the  case  in  the 
suspension  ooanpasfl^  where  it  £sdls  in  a  line  withthesilk  string  on 
whieh  it  is  suspended.  One  of  the  edges  of  this  ruler  may  be 
divided  in  feet,  or  jdecimals  of  feet,  and  the  other  in  duodecixnals, 
80  as  to  afford  a  convenient,  soale  for  the  plan  to  be  drawn. 

When  a  mineral  vein  has  been  opened  so  £ir  aa  to  show  its 
diredaon  and  inclination,  we  take  the  first  by  means  of  the  sus- 
pension compass.  If  we  draw  a  silk  string,  or  a  striug*  of  any 
othsr  material,  ia  the  direction  of  the  vein,  we  obtain  the  devia- 
tion! of  tiiat  direction  from -the  magnetio  meridian ;  this  deviation 
is  noted  in  a  note-lxx^  for  reference.  The  inclination  is  ob- 
tained by  stretdiing  the  string  on  which  the  level  is  suq)ended 
parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  veio,  and  in  taking  the  middle  of 
the  divergence  we  obtain  the  axis  of  the  vein.  The  inclination 
is  of.  course  calculated  perpendicularly  upon  the  direction  of  the 
vein:  both  directions  are  at  right  angles.  Are  both  inclina- 
tion.and  direction  of  the  vein  noted,  we  proceed  above-ground 
andimark  here  the  spot  where  the  vein  ought  to  crop  out,  in  case 
it  extended  to  the  snrfiice.  This  is  the  starting  point,  and  from 
I^ere  all  those  investigations  commence  which  are  to  lead  to  the 
examination  of  tiie  deposit  Are  the  walls  of  the  vein  level, 
tben  the  plane  of  its  axis  is  level,  and  the  vein  has  an  horizontal 
extension,  and  if  the  out-crop  of  the  vein  is  above  the  waters 
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level  of  the  ground,  we  may  readily  trace  its  ontlinea,  by  mea- 
suring from  the  water*courses,  or  running  a  level  by  means  of  the 
instrument  In  this  operation  there  is  no  need  to  be  very  par^ 
ticular,  for  such  veins  never  run  very  straight,  in  the  indicated 
direction.  At  intervals,  which  may  be  chosen  arbitrarily,  or  at 
convenience,  indicated  by  the  locality,  such  as  steep  slopes, 
where  not  much  ground  is  to  be  removed,  we  dig  for  the  vein 
again,  and  ascertain  if  its  direction,  indicated  by  the  first  expo- 
sure, is  correct.  If  we  do  not  find  it  here,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  expose  the  rock  in  both  places,  in  order  to  obtain  the  nature 
of  that  above  and  below  the  vein.  The  fitrtiier  we  expose  this 
rock,  the  greater  probability  for  success  in  our  following  iavesti- 
gations.  The  nature  of  the  rock  indicates  the  approach  of  the 
vein.  This  remark  applies  only  to  stratified  rocks,  and  veins 
which  run  parallel  with  the  strata  of  the  rock ;  such .  as  coal 
veins,  the  iron  ore  veins  of  the  coal  region,  and  the  gold  ore 
veins  of  Virginia.  Is  the  vein,  indicated  by  the  first  opening, 
not  found  in  the  expected  place,  we  return  to  the  first  spot,  and 
open  the  ground  nearer  to  the  first  exposure,  enlarging  in  this 
manner  on  the  direction  of  the  vein.  It  happens  quite  firequent- 
ly  that  a  part  of  a  vein  indicates  a  certain  direction  wldch  is  not 
at  all  verified  by  subsequent  examiuations ;  this  alludes  particu- 
larly to  Ipdes  and  masses.  In  making  the  openings  close  to- 
gether, we  may  follow  the  track  of  a  vein  easily,  and  in  marking 
the  directions  of  the  various  exposures  connected,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  meridian  and  horizon,  we  soon  find  out  if  the  vein 
runs  in  a  straight  or  more  or  less  inclined  plane,  or  if  its  plane  is 
curved.  If  an  out-crop  is  largely  exposed  on  the  surfiu^e 
then  we  may  calculate  with  probability  on  its  extension  in  the 
interior  in  a  similar  manner  as  its  exterior,  which  rule,  however, 
is  modified  by  various  circumstances. 

Is  the  inclination  of  a  vein  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  we  may 
trace  its  direction  above  groimd  with  ease  and  certainty,  provided 
the  plane  of  the  vein  is  straight, — ^if  the  latter  is  curved  we  are 
to  investigate  the  curvature  before  we  obtain  a  correct  form  for 
laying  down  a  plan  of  operation.  These  veins  are  generally 
valuable  deposits,  for  they  extend  in  a  comparatively  small  sur- 
face deep  below  ground,  and  form  a  large  area.  If  these  veins  are 
an  injection  from  below,  such  as  those  of  the  sulphurets  or 
pyriteous  ores,  they  generally  afford  a  great  depth,  the  end  of 
which,  in  no  case,  has  been  reached  by  any  mine.    Yeins  of  this 


kind  Teij  seldom  nm  quite  perpendioalar;  tlief  are  in  mort 
cua  more  or  less  inclined,  and  in  almost  all  instanoes  carved. 
Sncli  veins  frequently  aasome  the  form  of  a  hnge  iiregolar 
body  of  ore,  which  is  generally  limited  to  a  oertain  extent, 
when  it  assumeB  the  form  of  the  vein  and  its  ootuse  again, 
^eep  veina  are  generally  irregolar,  and  often  divided  into 
sntall  brancSies,  ramifying  the  rocks,  uniting,  however,  always 
jD  a  pecnliar  spo^  again  to  porsae  their  oouise  together  in 
their  natural  manner. .  These  veins  always  have  a  general  diieo- 
tien,  and  the  oonrse  of  most  of  them  is  from  S.  W.  to  K.  E.  If 
their  direction  is  from  W.  to  E.,  we  may  suspect  their  tnie  nature, 
■t  least  they  will  not  extend  &r.  In  obeerving  Uiese  general  laws, 
and  the  ezc^tiona,  we  hardly  can  fhil  to  discov^  the  true  ooorse 
of  a  vein.  Yeina  of  this  kind  are,  however,  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  bolts,  which  cause  apparent  alterations  in  the  line  of 
impress,  but  we  find  the  true  direction  ^ways  agun  by  follow- 
itig  through  the  &ult  to  where  the  vein  sets  in  again.  Such  in- 
leisections  are  often  found  to  be  vexatious,  but  if  we  follow  the 
vein  throu^  the  iaut^  we  discover  the  ore.  In  some  in- 
atancea,  the  vein  is  crossed  under  certain  angles  by  another  vein; 
if  we  know  the  angles  of  such  croflsinge  generally,  we  soon  de- 
tect ibs  original  vdn,  if  it  has  been  disturbed  in  its  tnie  course. 
Faults  are  quite  common  in  the  veins  along  the  Atlantio  ooast, 
and  but  few  are  observed  in  the  western  coal  bamn. 

Pfan  </a  mine. — 'When  the  survey  has  been  80  &r  completed 
«■  the  extent  of  groond  requires,  it  is  drawn  on  paper,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  show  all  its  relations  to  the  locality.  A  perfect 
plaaof  thegrouni  is  laid  out,  the  vein  traced  on  that  surfiwe ; 
■actions,  perpendicularly  and  horizontally,  are  drawn,  which 
■how  the  rein  in  all  pomtions.  Upon  these  plans  a  system  of 
woddng  the  mine,  for  its  ventilation,  and  the  hoisting  of  water 
aadoreis  treated. 


IJi  fig.  6,   a  section  of  a  vein  is  represented,  which  be- 
Ingi  to  the  plan  fig.  6.  -  This  vein  may  be  examined  over  the  . 
8 
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flurfacA  of  tlie  hjjl,  and  the  &tQt  A  may  be  fonnd  in  that  ezami* 
nation;  but  if  it  is  not  found  at  or  near  the  Buiface,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  vein  cannot  be  found  because  it  is  covered  by 
aUuvinm,  we  are  xuider  the  necessity  of  working  the  mine  at 
random,  or  lose  much  by  working  it  to  disadvantage.  In  such 
instanees  a  general  knowledge  of  the  charact^  of  ore  deposits  is 
of  great  value.  If  the  vein  sets  in  parallel  at  the  top,  or  so  far 
as  it  can  be  examined,  we  can  depend  upon  its  continuance,  and 
may  confidently  commence  operations  at  the  lowest  point,  above 
the  water-level  of  the  grounds.  Is  the  mineral  deposit  a  masSi 
that  is,  are  its  walls  irregular,  diverging  in  one  or  the  other  direc- 
tion,, it  is  unsafe  to  attack  the  mass  from  below,  for  it  may  not 
reach  at  all  to  that  depth,  or  may  turn  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  indicated  above.  In  this  case,  it  is  advisable  to  drive  a  level 
not  lower  down  than  Ihe  deposit  has  been  examined  at  the  sur- 
&ce.  Is  the  character  of  a  mineral  vein  of  an  irregular  form, 
composed  of  pockets  and  small  veins,  such  forms  in  which  lead 
ores  generally  are  &und,  we  cannot  form  a  correct  plan  of  the 
mine,  the  operation  is,  in  this  case,  of  a  hazardous  nature.  In 
such  instances  the  best  plan  is  to  drive  a  level  conveniently  to 
the  discharge  of  water,  and  the  hauling  of  the  ore,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  deposit  Pockets  are,  therefore,  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous fermsof  veins,  no  system  of  working  can  be  applied,  and, 
on  the  <rhole,  it  is  mere  accident  if  a  mine  of  small  extent  of 
this  kind  of  veins  succeeds.  The  parallel,  or  regular  vein,  the 
lode,  or  irregular  vein,*and  the  mass,  are  the  most  profitable  forms 
for  cheap  extraction. 

Fig.  6,  D  D  I)  D,  is  a  lot  of  ground  through  which  a  mineral 
vein  has  been  traced.  Its  direction,  with  all  its  deviations  fix>m 
the  straight  line,  is  drawn  on  paper,  and  in  the  position  as  it  ap- 
peals in  nature;  all  the  hills,  ravines,  houses,  forests,  and  fieldb 
must  be  marked  out  The  owner's  name,  and  the  names  of  the 
adjoining  neighbors,  and  the  boundaries,  must  be  inserted  in 
the  plan ;  and,  if  possible,  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian from  the  true  meridian,  marked  in  the  drawing.  In  this 
plan  of  the  ground,  the  direction  and  thickness  of  the  known 
vein  is  marked,  in  a  color  indicative  of  the  color  of  the  mineral. 
Is  more  than  one  vein,  D  F,  known,  these  are  marked  also  in  the 
plan;  and  if  a  vein  is  present  which  crosses  the  first,  it  must  be 
particolarly  marked.  When  all  the  veins  are  marked  down  on 
the  plan,  various  sections  are  compiled  with  the  assistanoe  of 


At  meaoB,  obtemed  by  ooal  eiMoaiiMtioa ;  -flteae  seedons  mart 
be  laid  in  oertsin  directioiiB,  and  mariced  Moordinglj.  A  seetioii, 
m  that  r^neaented  in  fig.  5,  it  ia  almost  imposaible  to  find  by  an- 
&ee-diggiiig,  and  for  this  leaaon  a  atnugbt  reiu  ia  aKmned  in  tho 
{dm  and  section.  When  tbe  fkolt  of  th«  T«in  is  found  by  aetoal 
wtnk  be2ow  groond,  it  is  snbaeqnently  marlced  in  tbe  plan, 
VariooB  seetiona  may  thna  be  dravn,  and  the  reins  pnt  into  thdr 
troe  pootion  and  relation.  In  this  instance,  where  tbe  oonrse  of 
themainTdn,  ABjiafromE.  to  W^  and  tbe  d^  from  N.  to  3^  and 
the  hill  is  skiing  with  the  dip,  wenatoiaUyanindinedtoatarta 
level  from  tl»  water-oonne  below,  in  the  ahortott  diataaoe  from  C 
to  the  vein,  particiilariy  if  a  ravine  cnta  ^ta  hill  at  right  an^ea 
vithtiieran.  An  arrangement  (rfthiakjnd  would anawag  to pafr 


pon  Teiy  well,  provided  no  water  comes  down  the  ravine,  tat  in 

thit  inBtuwe  Hm  level  or  drift  will  be  alwsya  wet,  annoy  the 

workmen,  and  destroy  the  timber  before  its  natural  decay.    A 

drift  18,  therefore,  never  to  be  in  a  wet  place,  below  a  ravine,  or 

in  a  direction  &om  which  springs  issue;  it  most  be  driven  throogh 

&6  dtyeet  part  of  the  hill    If  the  water  oomea  into  the  mine,  it 

ii  better  to  oome  down  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  drift,    b 

the  extent  of  the  prt^rarty  limited  to  a  short  line  along  the  creek, 

and  is  the  drift  to  start  from  this  plice,  it  is  advisable  to  put  the 

mouth  of  the  drift  at  the  exbeme  eastern  point,  particalarly  if  a 

Kcond  workable  vein  ahonld  croaa  the  first,  as  in  this  instance. 

We  eat  now  the  level  parallel  with  D  A,  and  reach  the  end  of  the 

main  vein  in  A.    If  the  air  is  bad  in  the  nune,  which  ia  genoally 

the  case  if  die  work  ia  performed  during  snmmer  aeaaon,  an  air 

diaft  ought  to  be  sunk  at  A  while  tlte  drift  ia  {gogpeanng.    If 
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the  work  of  the  dirift  is  carried  on  during  winter,  and  the  mine 
not  yeiy  extensiye,  the  work  may  be  accomplished  in  the  cold 
season,  and  the  point  B  reached  by  a  galleTj  from  A  in  time  to 
preyent  the  influence  of  hot  weather.  Either  at  A  or  at  B  there 
must  be  an  air-shaft  in  all  instances,  of  whateyer  kind  or  nature 
the  mineral  may  be.  It  is  adyantageous  to  enter  the  yein  at  one 
end  and  haye  the  air-shaft  at  the  other  end ;  this  arrangement 
will  cause  drdulation  through  the  whole  length  of  the  yein  A  B. 
Is  the  second  or  cross  yein,  FE,  also  to  be'  worked,  it  piaj  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  same  mouth  with  A  B ;  but  it  cannot  be  driyen 
further  than  that  yein,  for  the  part  lying  behind  it  cannot  be  yen- 
tilated  by  the  one  air-shaft,  and  a  second  at  the  extremity  of  the 
latter  yein  is  required  to  bring  fresh  air  into  the  fftrihest  part  of 
the  yein.  The  yein  B  F  may  be  opened  by  a  gallery  which 
drains  the  main  yein  from  E,  and  also  by  the  dead  leyel  from  A. 
The  dead  leyel,  A  G,  as  well  as  the  galleries  driyen  from  A  to  B 
and  from  E  to  B,  must  haye  sufficient  fall  in  the  floor  so  as  to 
carry  off  the  water  conyenienily,  and  preyent  any  accumula- 
tion of  it  in  the  interior,  eyen  in  wet  seasons; 

This  method  of  starting  a  mine  is  certainly  preferable  to 
working  a  similar  deposit  by  shafts.  The  dead  leyel,  C  A,  may 
be  at  first  expensiye,  particularly  if  the  yein  dips  in  opposite  di- 
rections to  the  slope  of  the  hiU ;  but  these  expenses  are  soon  re- 
paid by  the  greater  facility  with  which  hauling,  draining,  and 
airing  is  accomplished.  A  mine  may  thus  be  worked  without 
steam-power,  to  the  depth  of  the  natural  drain ;  and  if  the  yeins 
are  exhausted  so  &r,  a  steam-engine,  or.  water-power  is  required 
only  to  raise  the  water  from  the  greater  depth  to  this  natural 
leyel.  The  yentilating  of  a  mine  is  also  more  conyenient  and 
safe ;  ,and  so  far  as  it  is  aboye  the  drifts  there  is  neyer  any  diffi- 
culty about  fresh  air  in  the  mine. 

Is  the  ground  leyel,  or  but  gently  undulating,  under  which  a 
deposit  of  ore  is  hidden,  the  manner  of  laying  down  a  plan  for 
operations  is  in  principle  the  same  as  aboye.  In  this  instance  we 
cannot  reach  the  yein  by  a  leyel  drifl,  it  may  be  because  such  a 
drift  would  be  too  long,  or  its  mouth  faU  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
property.  Wf  are  also  compelled  to  work  the  mine  by  shafts. 
,  If  a  yein,  A  B,  fig.  7,  is  only  a  little  eleyated  aboye  the  general 
water-leyel  of  the  locality,  and  would  a  dead-leyel  driyen  to  it 
firom  a  water-course  lay  but  a  small  part  of  the  yein  dry,  the 
yein  can  be  entered  at  A  by  an  inclined  plane,  following  the  in- 


slinatioQ  of  the  Teio ;  or,  -whaX  is  preferable  to  that  plan,  a  per* 
pendidiUr  shaft  is  sonic  down  &om  G,  and  iha  hoisting  done  by 
means  of  this  khaft.  The  distance  of  the  shaft  from  the  ontoop 
depends  on  the  indination  of  the  Tein  and  its  probable  extent 
and  direction  below  groond,  the  extent  of  the  property  above, 
md  the  means  at  disposal.  If  the  vein  is  not  well  known,  it  is 
advisabie  not  to  go  too  far  off  from  the  oat-crop,  else  the  vein 
may  dia^^iear,  or  torn  in  a  direction  beyond  our  reach.     From 


the  ^uft,  a  horizontal  drift  may  be  cut  at  a  certain  depth  in  the 
diiection  towards  the  vein  in  order  to  secure  the  permanency  of 
^  Bbaft,  and  in  the  mean  time  eave  means  and  time  at  the  out- 
let; the  money,  however,  laid  out  for  such  drift  is  a  dead  loso. 
If  means  and  tame  admit,  it  is  always  preferable  to  go  with  the 
■haft  so  &r  as  to  reach  finally  the  greatest  depth  of  the  vein. 
The  ab^  may  even  croea  the  vein,  and  reach  its  lower  parta  by 
meaoB  of  levels ;  this,  however,  has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as 
Wels  above  die  crossing-point  One  shaft  ia  in  all  cases  sofficient 
for  hoisting  and  pumping ;  it  oughf  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  pro 
perty,  or  ihe  centre  of  the  vein  belonging  to  the  property,  so  as  to 
make  the  distance  of  transport  below  ground  as  short  as  popsible. 
Every  mine  requires  at  least  one  air-shaft,  and  for  these  reasons 
two  shafts,  SBch  as  A  B,  fig.  6,  are  generally  placed  at  the  opposite 
sxitremides  of  the  vein ;  one  shaft  serves  here  for  hoisting,  the 
other  hi  ventilation.  This  plan  is  very  imperfect,  it  causes  much 
iaxi\xag  below  ground;  and  if  the  one  shaft  is  not  oonmderably 
higher  than  the  other,  the  ventilation  is  often  disturbed.  Li 
these  instanoee^  it  is  the  better  plan  to  locate  the  engine  and 
boistiiig  machinery  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  property,  in  case 
the  outoop  of  the  vein  is  higher  than  that,  and  the  water  frtim 
the  pomps  of  the  engine  can  be  drained.  Is  the  out-crop  of  the 
^  lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  ground,  it  is  advisable 
'  to  lay  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  as  high  as  possible,  in  order  to 
Mote  dtanght  through  the  mine.   When  the  shaft  is  in  the  middle 
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of  the  vein,  two  eloping  ahofts  at  each  end  of  the  vein  are  driven 
firom  below,  fix)ni  the  galleries,  in  case  the  air  is  good  inside,  so 
as  to  admit  of  such  an  operation,  which  may  succeed  in  cold 
weather  and  in  oxides;  but  it  hardly  succeeds  in  sulphurets,  and 
not  at  all  in  coaL  In  cases  where  the  work  cannot  be  done 
from  below,  it  must  be  done  from  above,  which  is  more  expen- 
sive. It  is  in  all  instances  preferable,  if  these  air-shafts  can  be 
driven  in  the  vein  itself  instead  of  in  the  rock,  or  at  least  at  the 
terminations  of  the  vein,  or  at  its  out-crop.  In  all  cases,  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  level  and  height  of  the  various  outlets 
ought  to  be  provided  for,  in  order  to  procure  the  necessary  draft 
in  one  of  these  outlets.  If  a  vein  is  more  or  less  inclined,  or  Is  it 
entirely  vertical,  or  horizontal,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles ;  drainage,  air,  and  saving  of  labor  below 
are  the  conditions  which  guide  the  laying  down  of  the  plans. 
Beasonable  expenses,  so  far  as  first  cost  and  time  are  concerned^ 
must  be,  and  are,  of  a  secondary  nature.  .  It  would  be  bad  prao- 
tice  to  spend  means  imprudently,'  for  the  object  of  mining  is 
after  all  but  a  plain  business;  and  if  the  capital  invested  does 
not  pay  interest  and  repay  itself  before  the  vein  is  exhausted,  it 
is  advisable  not  to  engage  in  it 

IrreguUiT  Veins. — TS^  in  examining  the  out-crop  of  a  vein,  we 
cannot  decide  of  what  form  the  deposit  may  be,  we  are  compelled 
to  work  at  random,  without  laying  down  a  plan  of  operation, 
and  may  in  this  way  injure  the  vein  for  future  operations  and  our 
own  interest.  Of  all  such  veins  as  coal  veins,  and  mineral  veins 
in  stratified  rocks  which  run  parallel  with  the  strata,  there  is  little 
doubt  .of  their  continuing  in  the  general  direction,  but  veins  which 
penetrate  tmstratified  rock,  alluviiiin,  conglomerate,  or  cross 
stratified  rocks,  are  not  quite  safe  to  far  as  their  regularity  is 
concerned.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  know  very  nearly  the 
direction,  inclination,  extent,  and  thickness  of  the  vein  before  we 
are  justified  in  erecting  machinery  or  concluding  a  plan  of  opera* 
tion.  Is  the  deposit  thick  into  which  we  penetrate,  it  is  advisable 
to  follow  its  lower  plane,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mass  from  below 
in  case  it  is  found  to  be  amass.  If  the  nature  of  the  vein  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  any  means  from  above,  it  is  advisable  to  penetrate 
the  ground  by  boring  holes,  such  holes  as  are  sunk  for  drawing 
salt  water  from  a  great  depth.  The  boring  of  an  artesian  well,  or  a 
salt  well,  is  quite  a  common  operation,  and  requires  but  little 
skill  and  means;  still  there  are  scone  advantages  in  doing  the 
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vork  light,  it  flayes  means  and  time,  and  for  tliese  leaaona  we 
will  furnish  a  description  of  the  opeiation,  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  perfonned  most  profitably. 


■*♦«- 


CHAPTER   II. 

Boring  for  Minerak. — ^There  is  no  difference  in  the  system  of 
boiing  for  minerals,  or  boring  for  water ;  the  kind  of  rock  to  be 
penetrated  does  not  eyen  cause  an  J  xnateiial  difference  to  be  made 
in  the  means  or  tools  by  which  it  is  done.    In  the  Western  States^ 
godi  as  Virginia,  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylyania,  Western  New* 
York,  and  others,  this  subject  is  well  understood  and  well  per- 
formed.   Those  who  make  a  business  of  boring  for  salt  water, 
penetrate  the  stratified  rock  of  the  bituminous  coal  formation,  at 
the  rate  of  $1  per  foot,  for  a  3  inch  hole ;  this  width  is  in  all 
cases  soffident  for  a  test  on  a  mineral  yein.     In  the  aboye  States 
the  'hemp  or  maniHa  rope  is  used  for  boring.    This  is  called  the 
Chinese  method,  because  the  Chinese  hay e  practised  boring  in 
that  manner  since  our  knowledge  of  them.    The  Germans  pene- 
trate the  rock  bj  means  of  iron  rods,  of  one  inch  square  or 
more.    These  rods  are  screwed  together  in  lengths  of  10  or  12 
feet    This  mode  of  work  causes  the  operation  to  be  rather  ex- 
pesaye,  on  account  of  the  price  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  it  is 
not  yerj  expeditious.    The  same  method  was  followed  by  other 
Emopean  nations,  and  formerly  in  this  country.    In  recent  works 
of  this  kind,  wooden  rods  haye  been  used  with  greater  adyantage 
than  iioii.    These  rods  are  long  slender  poles  of  pine  wood,  often 
80  and  more  feet  long,  mounted  with  iron  and  screwed  together; 
^ey  have  the  ady^tage  of  being  light  and  elastic,  so  as  to  cause 
leas  concaasion  and  consequently  less  repair  than  iron  rods.    Bods 
offer  no  adyantage  oyer  the  rope  but  that  of  longer  durability, 
a&d  the  earth  may  be  penetrated  to  a  greater  depth  by  means  of 
themthan  by  ropes.    The  latter  are  limited  on  account  of  strength 
*o  about  1,000  feet,  while  rods  may  be  driyen  down  to  2,000  feet 
^d  deeper.    We  will  describe  an  apparatus  which  may  be  used 
^erfor  hemp*rope  or  wire-rope,  which  was  made  originally  for 
Wp-iron  by  the  author,  it  being  cheaper  and  seryed  the  same 
piirpoae  as  ropes  of  pither  kind. 
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At  A,  in  fig.  8,  is  represented  a  log  of  oak  wood,  which  is  set 
perpendiculftrlj  bo  deep  in  the  ground  aa  to  penetrate  the  loose 
fj^^  gravel  and  pose  a  little  into  the 

rock,  BO  as  to  Btand  firm  in  ita 
place ;  it  is  well  rammed  by  gra- 
vel,  and  the  ground  leveUed  bo 
that  the  butt  of  the  log  is  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
or  a  few  feet  below.     Through 
this  Ic^,  which  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  loose  ground, 
from  5  to  SO  feet  long,  a  verti- 
cal hole  is  bored  by  au  auger  of 
a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the 
boring  in  the  rock.     On  the  top 
,  of  the  ground,  on  one  side  of  the 
hole,  is  a  windlass,  whose  drum  is 
'  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  c(^- 
;  wheel  which  drives  it  6  feet^  the 
pinion  on  the  crank-axle  is  6 
[  inches.    Thia  windlass  serves  for 
hoisting  the  spindle  or  drill,  and 
is  of  a  large  diameter,  in  order  to  prevent  short  bends  in  the  iron 
which  would  soon  make  it  brittle.    In  all  cases  where  iron,  either 
hoop-iron  or  wire-rope,  is  used,  the  diameter  of  the  drum  of  the 
windlass  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  a  permanent  bend 
in  the  iron.    On  the  opposite  aide  of  the  wincOass  ib  a  lever  of 
unequal  lever^e  about  one-third  at  the  side  of  the  hole,  and 
two-thirds  at  the  opposite  aide,  where  it  ends  in  a  cross  or  broad 
end  in  case  men  do  the  work.     The  workmen,  with  one  foot  on  a 
bench  or  platfonn,  rest  their  hands  on  a  railing  and  work  with 
the  other  foot  the  long  end  of  the  leret.    In  this  way  the  whole 
weight  of  the  men  ia  made  use  of,  who  work  with  great  ease. 
The  lift  of  the  bore-bit  is  from  10  to  12  inches,  which  causes  the 
men  to  work  the  treadle  from  20  to  24  inches  high.    Below  the 
treadle  T  is  a  spring-pole  S  &stened  under  the  platform  on  which 
the  men  stand ;  the  end  of  this  spring-pole  is  connected  by  a  link 
to  the  working-end  of  the  lever,  or  the  hoop-iron  directly,  and 
pullfl  the  treadle  down.     When  the  bore-apindle  is  raised  by 
means  of  the  treadle,  the  spring-pole  imparts  to  it  a  sudden  return, 
and  increases  by  these  means  the  velocity  of  the  bi^  and  cons» 
queuily  that  of  the  stroke  downwards. 
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The  spindle  is  represented  in  fig.  9,  a  piece  of  square  cast 
iron,  or  wrought  iron,  of  from  200  to  800  lbs.  weight  for  a  hole 

FM.  9. 


mc 


9f  three  inches  diameter.  For  larger  holes,  of  6  or  6  inches  di* 
ameter,  its  weight  must  be  increased  to  800  or  1000  pounds.  At 
one  end  of  the  spindle  the  hoop-iron  or  rope  is  permanently  £9ist* 
ened  by  screws  or  rivets ;  at  the  other  end  the  bore-bit  is  inserted 
in  a  round  hole  and  jGistened  by  a  flat  key.  The  spindle  may  be 
provided  at  each  end  with  a  head,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but 
these  are  unnecessary  appendages;  a  simple  square  rod  of  iron, 
whose  diagonal  section  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  is  all* 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  lengths  or  parts  of  the  hoop-iron 
may  be  made  as  great  as  possible,  and  should  be  of  the  best 
fibrous  charcoal  iron ;  puddled  iron,  even  if  fibrous,  soon  gets 
brittle  in  the  course  of  time  and  work.  For  a  spindle  of  800 
Ibs^  hoop-iron  of  2  inches  by  y'^  is  abundantly  strong,  for  heavier 
spindles  it  may  be  somewhat  stronger.  The  ends  of  the  hoops 
are  &stened  together  by  means  of  small  rivets  and  drilled  holes, 
and  this  riveting  ought  to  be  renewed  at  least  every  two  months, 
because  the  repeated  vibrations  cause  the  iron  to  get  brittle, 
which  is  the  case  at  the  joints  more  than  in  the  run  of  the  iron. 
At  the  upper  end,  where  the  hoop  is  fitstened  to  the  lever,  there 
is  a  length  of  hoop-iron  nearly  equal  to  one  length  or  part,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  an  eye  permanently  £astened ;  this  fits  in  a  hook 
at  the  lever,  and  also  in  a  hook  at  the  drum.  This  loose  part  of 
the  strap  is  &stened  to  it  by  means  of  pinch  screws,  as  shown  in 
fig.  10,  by  this  means  the  hoop  may  be  made  longer  and  shorter, 
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as  the  bottom  of  the  bore  sinks  down ;  the  letting  out,  of  coursCp 
CsBuhe  performed  only  while  the  work  is  stopped.  If  we  want 
to  let  out  while  the  treadle  is  in  motion,  which  is  necessary  in 
8oft  rock,  a  screw  about  one  foot  long  is  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  treadle,  which  may  be  turned  while  the  machine  is  in  opera- 
tion. The  bore-bit  has  been  shown  in  fig.  9  as  it  is  fiistened  to 
^  spindle.  This  is  a  simple,  fiat  chisel,  whose  edge  is  steeled 
with  good  cast  steel,  and  a  litde  rounded,  so  as  to  play  always  in 
the  centre  of  the  hole.    F  the  chisel  is  too  round,  or  pointed  in 
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the  middle,  the  hole  is  liable  to  get  narrow  in  the  bottom;  if  the 
edge  is  slaraight,  the  hole  generally  widens  with  its  depth.  Other 
forms  of  the  bit  are  of  little  use,  they  merely  canse  trouble  and 
loss  of  time.  The  bit  must  be  fastened  very  firmly  in  the  spindle, 
and  the  shoulder  of  it  fit  closely  to  it,  or  both  are  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  When  the  spindle  is  to  be  lifted  from  the  pit, 
the  end  of  the  hoop  is  taken  &om  the  treadle  and  hitched  to  the 
drum,  which  is  set  in  motion.  The  hoop  must  be  prevented 
fix)m  winding  over  the  hook's  eye,  or  the  pinch  screws,  for  that 
would  cause  short  bends  in  the  iron  and  permanently  injure  it. 
The  drum  must  be  so  high  above  the  hole  that  the  spindle  may 
be  lifted  entirely  above  the  bore-log.  For  these  reasons  the  upper 
end  of  the  latter  is  frequently  found  to  be  some  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  operation  of  boring  is  simple ;  when  the  hole  through  the 
bore-log  is  sunk,  the  spindle  is  let  down,  hitched  to  the  treadle, 
and  the  latter  set  in  motion,  which  labor  two  or  three  strong  men 
can  readily  perform.  K  but  ten  or  twelve  inches  lift  is  imparted 
to  the  bit,  firom  80  to  40  strokes  may  be  made  in  one  minute. 
If  a  good  hoop-pole  is  appended,  &om  80  to  45  strokes  may  be 
made  by  men,  and  from  80  to  100  by  a  steam  engine.  The  rock 
is  thus  penetrated  by  repeated  blows,  of  which  from  50  to  100 
are  sufficient  to  sink  one  inch  deep  in  soft  slate  and  shale ;  from 
500  to  1000  in  sandstone  rock,  and  from  10,000  to  20,000  strokes 
in  graywacke  or  gneiss.  Even  as  many  as  80,000  and  40,000 
blows  have  been  struck  to  penetrate  one  inch  deep  in  hard  gray- 
wacke. Iron  pyrites  are  almost  impenetrable,  and  the  best  plan 
is,  if  the  vein  is  but  a  few  inches  thick,  to  break  it  by  heavy 
strokes  of  a  blunt  steel  point,  directed  so  as  to  break  off  pieces 
from  the  mineral.  When  a  certain  depth,  say  one  foot,  or  two 
feet,  is  penetrated,  the  debris  of  rock,  ground  into  dust^  and 
floating  as  fine  sand  in  the  water  of  the  hole,  must  be  removed, 
which  is  done  by  the  pump ;  this  instrument  is  represented  in 
fig.  11 ;  it  is  a  sheet  iron  cylinder  of  from  8  to  4  feet  long,  and 
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^  or  i  inch  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  so 
that  it  may  pass  down  easily;  it  is  provided  at  its  bottom  with  a 
strong  iron  ring  riveted  finnly,  and  soldered  to  the  sheet  iron; 


18  fitted  a  Ytivej  which  maj  be  apoppet  valve,  or  a 
fad,  or  whal  is  equally  as  good  as  any,  a  trap  valve  formed  of  a 
piece  of  sole  leather  or  strong  India-rubber,  provided  with  a  piece 
of  metal  to  make  it  heavy  and  shut  close.  Metal  valves  do  not  shut 
ireD,fi>r  often  coarse  sand  gets  into  the  pump,  which  does  not  admit 
of  a  hard  valve  to  shut,  while  alight  valve  of  soft  matter  will  press 
the  fiand  out,  or  at  least  close  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the 
mud  from  flowing  out  This  bucket  is  gently  let  down  upon  thp 
bottom  of  the  well  by  means  of  a  small  rope,  a  wire*rope,  or  a 
hoop-iron  tape;  it  is  then  rapidly  moved  up  and  down  a  few 
times  by  hand,  and  raised.  This  latter  operation  is  best  performed 
fa  J  a  small  windlass,  erected  purposely  for  the  pump.  The  strong 
windlass  is  too  heavy  and  slow  for  this  operation.  When  the 
pmnping  has  been  repeated  two  or  three  times,  we  may  suppose 
at  least  all  the  heavy  sand  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the 
welL  Pumping  ought  to  be  performed  after  the  water  has  been 
fixr  a  while  at  rest,  early  in  the  morning  or  after  meal  times. 
This  operation  is  very  simple  and  effectuaL  The  pump  in  being 
raiaed  rapidly  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  causes  a  strong  current 
of  water  to  pass  vertically  down,  this  stirs  all  the  heavy  sand  in 
the  bottom,  and  even  pieces  of  iron  and  steel  which  may  acci« 
dmtally  &11  into  the  well,  and  brings  them  into  the  pump.  Many 
other  devices  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  we  know 
of  nothing  superior  to  this  simple  machine. 

Boring  by  steam. — Where  a  steam  engine  is  at  command,  as  is 
generally  the  case  at  salt  wells,  the  operation  may  be  performed 
with  ease  and  cheaply.  Is  a  water-wheel  or  a  mill  at  the  place 
where  a  hole  is  to  be  sunk,  the  expenses  are  very  small,  one 
man  attending  the  whole  operation.  In^  most  cases  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  where  the  hole  is  driven  down,  if  not  too 
fiu  off  from  the  out-crop,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  ore  deposit.  If 
the  extent  of  a  mass  or  vein  is  known,  and  we  want  merely  to 
know  the  depth  from  a  certain  point,  in  order  to  calculate  the 
expenses  of  a  shaft  before  we  sink  it,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
erect  a  steam  engine  for  boring,  in  case  the  depth  is  considerable. 
Horses  or  mules  may  be  also  employed  at  a  common  horse-whim 
to  do  the  work ;  this,  however,  is  not  much  cheaper  than  manual 
lafaor,  but  the  work  may  be  done  faster.  In  case  a  steam  engine, 
water-wheel,  or  horse-power  is  used,  a  shaft  with  cams  or  tap- 
pets must  be  provided,  which  latter  press  upon  the  treadle  in* 
Btead  of  the  feet  of  men«    If  in  this  arrangement  the  shaft  with 
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tappets  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  moved  farther  o£^  or  doaet 
to  the  treadle,  it  is  recommended;  for  if  changing  stratified  rode 
IS  met  with,  different  heights  of  stroke  or  change  of  lift  is  re> 
quired ;  soft  rock  or  slate  cannot  bear  as  strong  blows  as  hard 
rock.  In  this  case  the  spring-pole  must  be  strong  enough  to  bal- 
ance  the  whole  weight  of  spindle,  and  rope  or  iron  belt,  so  as  to 
keep  it  suspended  when  at  rest.  The  large  drum  for  winding  up 
the  rope,  may  serve  as  an  axle  for  tappets ;  the  latter  are  then 
fastened  to  tiie  large  cog-wheel  and  lift  the  treadle  directly,  or 
what  is  the  same,  the  end  of  the  rope  or  iron  belt.  The  crank- 
shaft  on  which  the  handles  are,  serves  in  this  case  as  a  driving 
shaft,  driven  by  pulleys  and  belt  from  the  engine,  the  waters 
wheel  or  horse-power. 

Turning  the  spindle^  or  bitj  is  a  necessary  operation  which 
is  much  favored  by  a  hemp-rope,  not  so  much  by  a  wire-rope, 
not  at  all  by  hoop-iron,  or  by  rigid  bars  of  iron  or  wood.  In 
striking  the  bottom  of  the  well  by  the  sharp  chisel,  it  is  to  turn 
around  the  asds  of  the  spindle,  or  its  own  axis,  in  order  to  cut  a 
round  hole;  the  more  rapid  this  operation  is  performed,  the  more 
correct  is  the  work,  and  the  faster  it  proceeds.  The  hemp-rope,  in 
lifting  the  spindle,  is  stretched,  and  endeavors  to  untwist,  setting 
the  spindle  in  a  rotary  motion,  in  which  it  continues  imtil  its  return 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  At  the  head  of  the  spindle  there  is  a 
loose  eye,  or  swivel,  in  which  the  rope  is  fastened :  the  rope  will 
return,  when  slackened,  and  assume  its  twist  again.  This  opera- 
tion, however  destructive  to  the  rope,  performs  the  rotary  motion 
of  the  bit  more  perfectly  than  any  other  means.  The  rigid-rod, 
and  the .  hoop-iron  or  wire-rope,  must  be  turned  by  hand,  if 
no  machinery  is  expressly  prepared  for  the  purpose.  If  turned 
by  hand,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  cross-handle  above  the 
bore-log  by  a  small  boy,  it  ought  to  be  done  rapidly ;  each  stroke 
ought  to  have  more  or  less  than  a  whole  revolution.  If  this 
operation  is  not  properly  attended  to,  the  bit  is  very  apt  to  cut 
rifles  or  flutes,  particularly  in  stratified  rock,  which  are  very 
troublesome  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Accidents. — ^It  may  happen  that  the  belt,  rope,  or  the  rod  breaks, 
or  the  bit  or  spindle  is  injured,  and  leaves  parts  of  steel  and  iron 
in  the  hole.  K  the  latter  is  the  case,  and  the  pieces  broken  off 
are  not  too  large,  the  most  expeditious  plan  is,  to  take  a  dull 
hard  bit  and  pound  the  iron  into  such  small  pieces  as  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  pump.    Is  the  belt  or  rod  broken,  the  operation  iB 


ia  not  difficoh,  bat  in  die  Utter  case  tedioos.    The  boop-iron,  or  » 
hoop  or  iriTe-Tope  is  eaailj  diawn  up,  whieb  is  most  conyemently 
dme  bj  the  following  machine.    In  fig.  12  ia  repre*       j^  ^ 
ntted  a  pair  of  tonga,  which  are  fiutened  to  the 
stain  rope  B,  which  is  slackened  in  letting  down 
the  tongs.     W  ia  a  sin^e  wire,  or  a  small  hemp- 
rope,  Boch  as  a  bed-cord,  or  the  pomp-rope.     When 
the  tongs  are  so  &r  down  as  to  be  below  the  broken 
end  of  the  rope,  the  wire  W  ia  palled  so  aa  to  open 
the  toQga,  after  which  the  belt  B  ia  turned  round  its  ^ 

axis.    The  lips  L  of  the  tonga,  forming  a  basket, 
sveep  now  the  circumierence  of  the  hole,  aod  draw 
the  broken  rod  into  their  grasp ;  when  auch  indica- 
tioiia  are  perceived  at  the  upper  end  where  the 
vorkman  is  taming  the  belt  B,  the  wire  W  ia  and- 
deal;'  slacked,  and  the  sharp  steel  lips  will  bite  the 
iron  or  hemp ;  the  whole  is  now  lifted  by  the  wind- 
lass, and  the  broken  ends  mended.    With  a  wroaght- 
iron  ^indle,  hardly  any  thing  can  happen ;  a  cast- 
iron  B^dle  may  break,  but  if  made  of  a  square 
fimn,  there  ia  so  much  room  on  the  four  flat  sides  aa 
to  admit  two  aharp-pointed  bits  of  the  tongs,  which 
may  taaten  in  it  si^ciently  so  as  to  lift  it.    More 
Texatioos  than  such  breaks    is  the  crumbling  of 
locks,  particularly  if  these  rocks  are  hard  or  tough. 
If  the  ^nndle  has  a  little  space  at  its  upper  end,  and  a  piece  of 
TDck  &Us  down  ftom  a  higher  place  and  wedges  in  between  the 
qondle  and  the  walls  of  the  well,  it  causes  often  long  delay  and 
mncli  labor  to  remove  auch  small  etonea.    Is  the  treadle  moved 
by  ipen,  such  impediments  are  generally  observed  before  the 
rope  breaks,  and  may  be  made  leas  disturbing  when  attended  to 
t&  proper  time ;  but  if  a  steam  engine  or  other  power  is  at  work, 
it  will  tear  the  rope  or  rod,  and  cause  the  spindle  to  be  tightly 
vedged.    In  order  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  rope,  that  part 
of  the  lifter  where  the  rod  is  suspended  moat  be  made  so  weak, 
that,  when  the  cam  lifts  it,  and  it  is  heavier  than  the  weight  of 
n^e,  Bpindle,  and  bit,  it  will  break  and  prevent  by  its  rupture 
the  breaking  of  the  rope.    Is  the  latter  not  injured,  there  ia  gen- 
erally not  much  difficult  in  getting  the  spindle  oat.    At  the 
top  of  the  bore-hole  mast  be  alwaya  a  certain  mark,  which  indi- 
cates exactly  the  dep4  of  the  well  by  the  length  of  the  rope ;  if 
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the  spindle  is  in  any  way  raised  above  the  bottom,  we  may  know 
it  by  this  mark,  or  by  the  position  of  the  treadle.  In  tUs  case, 
gentle  up  and  down  motions  at  the  rope  will  genendly  loosen 
the  spindle  so  as  to  make  it  play ;  its  going  down  to  the  bottom, 
however,  ought  to  be  prevented,  for  which  reasons  the  end  of 
the  rope  is  laid  on  the  windlass,  and  the  rope  so  &x  stretched  as 
to  prevent  its  sinking  to  the  bottom.  By  means  of  the  treadle 
or  by  hand,  the  apparatus  is  now  kept  in  motion  and  gently 
raised  by  the  windlass.  K  these  means  will  not  succeed,  force 
at  the  windlass  is  tried,  but  never  beyond  the  strength  of  the 
rope  so  as  to  break  it  If  this  also  &ils  to  lift  the  spindle,  an 
iron  rod,  with  a  blunt  end,  which  cannot  penetrate  between  the 
spindle  and  the  walls  of  the  hole,  is  let  down  by  means  of  the 
pump^rope,  and  gentle  blows  are  imparted  on  the  head  of  the 
spindle ;  this  will  either  start  the  spindle,  or  will  crush  the  peb- 
bles which  hold  it.  Is  the  rope  or  rod  broken,  these  operations 
must  be  performed  with  more  caution,  so  as  to  prevent  forcible 
lifting;  for  when  the  tongs  have  hold  of  the  broken  end  of  the 
belt,  that  is  never  so  firm  as  the  rope  or  belt  itself. 

Cementing. — Most  of  the  accidents  are  caused  by  loose  stones, 
gravel  or  pebbles,  crystals  or  pieces  of  slate,  from  cavities  above. 
Most  of  the  rocks  contain  caves,  or  nests  of  crystalline  loose  mat- 
ter, which  is  thrown  down  by  the  motion  of  the  water  and  the 
vibrations  of  the  boring  instruments.  In  these  cases,  pipes  o^ 
sheet^iron,  of  copper,  or  of  other  metals,  have  been  inserted  in 
such  places;  which  operation,  however,  is  expeiisive,  tedious, 
and  not  quite  safe ;  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  insert- 
ing such  pipes.  In  all  cases  of  boring,  the  mouth  of  the  well,  or 
upper  part,  ought  to  be  well  secured  by  the  bore-log ;  it  should 
reach  down  ima  the  solid  rock,  and  prevent  any  dropping  of 
gravel  ftx>m  above.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  descent,  cavities 
are  penetrated  which  prove  to  be  filled  with  loose  matter,  threat- 
ening to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  operation,  the  best  plan  is 
to  cut  through  such  a  cavern,  if  possible,*  and  reach  the  solid  rock 
again.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  chisel  is  driven  down 
as  fitr  as  possible,  and  the  cavity  filled  by  cement,  which  is  close- 
ly rammed  in  by  a  plunger.  The  cement  for  this  purpose  is  mor- 
tar cement,  also  called  Boman  cement,  which  is  made  of  impure 
limestone,  such  as  is  found  in  the  coal  regions  and  marl  beds,  in  the 
form  of  lumps  imbedded  in  marl,  day,  or  shale.  This  kind  of  lime- 
stone, when  burned,  does  not  slack;  it  must  be  ground  fine,  and  is 
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Aeii  mixed -withwiter  to  a  stiff  mortar.  If  no  such  impure  lime- 
stone can  be  obtained,  eommon  Bme  is  mixed  with  burnt  and  fine- 
ly-ground  iron  ore,  bomt  marl,  or  bmmtferraginons  shale,  pumice- 
stone,  or  anj  kind  of  yolcanic  porous  rock.  The  whole,  lime  and 
admixtore,  of  which  latter  about  40  per  cent  of  llie  lime  is  used, 
is  ground  together  and  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  stiff 
Biortar.  Cement  mortar  will  harden  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
under  wat^ ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  trial  of  it  before  it  is 
put  down  into  the  welL  This  mortar  is  filled  in  canvas  or  mus- 
lin bags,  of  such  a  size  as  to  sink  gently  down  to  the  bottom  of 
ihe  well  A  number  of  filled  bags  is  let  down,  and  then  the 
plunger, — ^which  may  be  the  spindle, — ^is  pressed  upon  them  to 
break  the  bags,  and  drive  the  mortar  into  the  cavity.  This  is 
gradually  filled  entirely  with  mortar,  and  then  left  at  rest  for 
some  day&  Part  of  the  mortar  is,  in  the  mean  time,  inmiersed 
m  water,  above  ground,  in  order  to  observe  its  progress  of  hard- 
ening. When  the  mortar  is  hardened  below,  it  is  penetrated  by 
the  bit,  and  a  round  hole  bored  through  it,  which  forms  now  a 
pipe  of  cement,  whicb  will  effectually  prevent  sand  or  gravel 
from  running  down  and  cause  disturbances  in  the  operations.  The 
expenses  of  giTiViTig  a  hole  of  S  inches,  range  firom  $1  to  $5  per 
foot  deep,  according  to  the  rock  and  machinery. 

SoLving  ofbore-meaL — ^In  all  cases  of  sinking  a  well  or  a  bore- 
hole, the  progress  of  the  work  should  be  recorded  in  a  journal 
from  day  to  day ;  and  each  day,  or  at  each  pumping,  a  part  of 
the  bore-meal,  or  the  coarsest  debris,  saved  for  future  examina* 
lion.   The  latter  operation  is  simple  and  causes  no  loss  of  time. 
^en  the  pump  is  raised,  the  contents  of  it  are  cast  into  a  fine 
wire  sieve,  or  into  a  bag  of  fine  wire  gauze,  which  is  made  to 
eontain  all  the  contents  of  the  pump.    The  water  and  the  fine 
parts  of  rocky  matter  will  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve 
&Qd  float  of^  while  the  coarser  parts  remain.    A  part  of  the  sedi- 
ment is  saved  in  a  paper,  or  in  a  small  box,  and  it  is  marked 
with  the  time  and  depth,  when  and  where  obtained,  for  future 
I'Bferenoe.    These  evidences,  when  put  together,  form  the  ele- 
ments of  a  section  of  the  rock  strata  penetrated  by  the  well,  in 
^t  particular  spot,  and  are  suitable  objects  for  publication. 
^7  geologist  can  form,  by  these  means,  a  profile  of  the  rock, 
or  general  formation.    Many  hxmdreds  of  artesian  wells  are  now 
fmnk,  and  have  been  sunk  in  times  past  in  our  country ;  these 
ironld  furnish  means  for  obtaining  a  correct  insight  in  the 
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geology  of  those  places  where  the  operatJons  are  performed. 
For  tiie  want  of  such  records,  the  information  arising  from  the 
labor  of  boring,  at  a  particular  spot,  is  lost  to  the  community  and 
the  sdence  of  geologj. 

Any  size  of  hole  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  miner,  and 
if  2  inches  in  diameter  could  be  sunk,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
wide ;  but  this  cannot  be  done ;  the  form  of  the  tools,  pump,  and 
rope  require  at  least  2-5  inches.  All  comphcated  tools,  such  as 
cross-chisels,  rasps  for  widening,  and  similar  instruments,  are  to 
be  avoided.  They  are  ezpensiye,  both  in  £rst  coat,  repair,  and 
cause  loss  of  time.  The  simple  flat  chisel  will  form  a  perfectly 
round  hole ;  when  attended  to  in  turning  the  rope,  it  will  make 
the  hole  wide  enough  all  the  way  down ;  if  frequently  changed 
and  sharpened,  it  works  easy  and  ftst.  A  chisel  and  a  good 
pump,  a  safe  rope,  and  good  tongs,  are  all  the  implementa  requi- 
site for  sinking  a  hole  of  2,000  feet  deep. 


CHAPTER    in. 

NcUure  of  a  van.- — ^By  means  of  exterior  examinations,  and  if 
necessary  by  the  assistance  of  boring,  we  may  thus  fona  a  correct 
impression  of  the  form,  extent,  and  quality  of  the  mineral,  and 
by  that  means  we  obtain  the  elements  for  a  plan  of  extracting  it. 
We  may  to  some  extent  conclude  on  these  relations  by  general 
prindples ;  namely,  veins  running  parallel  with  the  rock-strata 
must  be  continuous ;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  fact,  for 
in  these  veins  there  may  be  extensive  iaults,  which  make  a  dif- 
ferent plan  of  operation  necessary.    If  in  fig.  13,  where  a  hori- 


zontal vein  is  represented, 'the  &ult  B  happens  to  be  within  the 
field  of  onr  operation,  it  would  be  improper  to  drive  a  level  into 
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Ae  ran  at  A,  for  that  level  can  reach  but  the  one  part  of  the 

TOIL    It  is  neoeasaiy  here  to  driye  under  A  and  reach  B,  bo  aa 

to  drain  and  work  it  bj  the  same  leyeL    If  G  is  lower  than  A, 

itis required  to  drire  in  at  D,  in  order  to  drain  the  whole  of  the 

T€iii£com  A  to  G.    These  cases  happen  in  coal  veins;  and  if  our 

veslem  coal  field  is  not  much  disturbed  bj  faults,  they  are 

there,  and  have  caused  expenses  and  delay  in  mining.    Geology 

fbnuahes  gienenl  principles  on  the  form  of  mineral  deposits,  such 

38,  veins  of  the  primitive  rocks  are  the  results  of  clefts  filled  by 

mioerals.    This,  if  admitted  to  be  true,  excludes  not  the  exam* 

inadon  of  a  vein,  for  such  defts  are  not  regular.    We  find  these 

vans  progreflsing  in  a  general  direction ;  but  they  are  frequently 

10  fiur  disturbed  by  local  influences,  that  a  working  plan  based 

tqxm  the  general  direction  of  a  vein,  would  not  reach  the  local 

part  of  it    MssHPfl  and  lodes  are  still  more  uncertain  than  veins, 

and  for  these  reasons  require  a  more  thorough  examination  thau 

veins.    Pockets  and  nests,  nodules  and  their  ramifications,  are 

fiequmtly  very  irregularly  distributed;  these  can  hardly  be  ex* 

amined  by  either  boring  or  surfiice  exposure ;  we  must  investi* 

gate  the  general  direction  of  such  depositB,  aud  endeavor  to  reach 

them  by  the  best  means  and  least  expense.    All  the  veins  and 

masBes  which  do  not  nm  parallel  with  the  strata  of  rock  it  may 

beaasomed  are  filled  rents.    With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 

the  rent  has  been  filled,  different  forces  have  been  acting,  and  the 

lutore  of  the  deposit  assumes  accordingly  a  different  aspect 

Lodes  which  are  wide  at  the  top,  with  smooth  walls  of  the  same 

xnateiial  on  both  sides,  we  are  justified  in  aswiming  to  be  wedg^ 

shaped,  thinning  gradually  in  the  convergence  of  their  wallsi 

The  mineral  and  foreign  matter  having  been  introduced  fix>m  the 

aor&ceof  the  ground,  have  been  carried  along  by  a  current  of  water. 

Ale  the  walls  of  a  vein  rough,  and  do  they  show  signs  of  having 

been  imder  the  influence  of  a  higher  heat  than  the  surroimding 

'odc  generally,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  that  the  rent  has 

been  caused  and  fiUed  by  an  expansive  force  from  below.    In 

^6  latter  case  we  expect  an  increase  of  mineral  with  the  depth, 

*^  in  tiie  first  a  decrease  of  it    Since  the  bulk  of  mineral  veins 

u  composed  of  sniphurets,  and  these  are  volatile,  we  con* 

dude  that  all  small  fissores,  pockets  and  cavities^  which  are  fiUed 

V^olphurets,  have  been  so  filled  by  the  vapors  of  these  metals 

^^oaited  in  the  cavities.    The  lead  ores  of  Missouri  and  Arkan^ 

*>  ows.  thei^  oidgia  to  this  cause,  aloo  the  gold  ores  of  the 
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Bouthem  States,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  pjriteons  ores  of  the 
eastern  States.  These  are,  therefore,  valuable  deposits;  their 
quantity  must  increase  with  the  depth,  and  we  can  safely  de* 
pend  upon  success  in  our  operations,  if  we  follow  the  veins  to  the 
greatest  practicable  depth.  The  igneous  origin  of  a  vein  is  in  all 
cases  the  most  promising,  because  its  dimension  increases  with 
the  depth. 

When  we  thus  assert  that  certain  principles  have  been  active 
in  forming  mineral  veins,  it  must  follow  that  when  a  vein  is 
formed  under  a  certain  law  it  can  contain  only  oertain  kinds  of 
minerals.  Gold,  particularly  sulphuret  of  gold,  is  volatile ;  the 
same  as  all  other  metals  and  sulphurets,  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies^ 
but  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  any  metallic  oxide,  or  an 
acid  like  silex,  or  by  heat  from  a  fluid  solution.  If  its  sulphuret  is 
soluble  in  a  sulphuret  of  lime  or  magnesia,  its  metal  cannot  be 
found  in  a  limestone  deposit,  because  water  has  removed  it 
thence  and  deposited  it  upon  some  silicious  rock.  Sulphuret  of 
lead  is  not  soluble  in  lime  or  any  alkali,  and  shghtly  soluble 
in  adds,  it  is  therefore  precipitated  more  abimdantly  in  lime  than 
in  silicious  rock.  Sulphuret  of  silver,  and  the  sulphurets  of  the 
precious  metals  generally,  behave  similar  to  gold,  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  we  do  not  find  them  in  or  near  limestone 
rocks.  The  protoxides  of  iron  show  more  affinity  for  silicious 
matter  or  acids,  than  for  lime  or  alkalies,  and  this  may  be  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  find  them  in  limestone.  The  magnetic 
oxide  and  peroxide,  as  well  as  the  sulphurets,  have  as  little  af» 
finity  for  lime  as  for  silex,  and  consequently  we  find  them 
tmiversaUy  distributed.  These  chemical  principles  may  in  some 
measure  guide  our  conclusions  in  respect  to  localities  and  the 
minerals  therein.  These  affinities  are  evidently  active  in  the  dis* 
tribution  of  minerals.  We  hardly  find  any  gold  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  quartz ;  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  largest 
quantity  of  it  near  the  largest  quantity  of  silex.  In  veins  of  ga- 
lena which  contain  silver,  we  find  always  most  of  the  silver  ex- 
terior to  the  vein,  near  its  walls,  and  particularly  in  the  fork  of 
a  vein  where  it  branches  out  into  smaller  veins ;  showing  evi- 
dently that  the  silver  has  more  affinity  for  the  rock  than  for  the 
lead  The  same  principle  has  been  acting  in  the  distribution  of 
sine,  antimony,  and  particularly  tin. 

Ikeory  of  the  formation  of  mineral  deposits. — ^The  sulphurets 
of  gold,  platans,  iin,  antimony  and  arseniGy  are  sulgect  to  the 


game  laws  of  affinity,  that  is,  are  aolublo  in  alkaliesi  and  when 
exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  the  presence  of  an  add, 
floch  as  silex,  the  sulphur  is  dissipated,  and  gold  or  platina  are 
reduced  to  iheir  metallic  state,  and  disseminated  through  the 
lock.  Tin,  antimony  and  arsenic,  having  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen, 
become  oxidized,  and  the  first  concentrates,  in  virtue  of  its  great 
cohesion,  into  crystals  o^  oxide  of  tin,  which  are  heavy  and  can- 
not  be  carried  fen  firom  their  origin ;  antimony  and  arsenic  are 
more  soluble,  and  may  be  carried  to  a  certain  distance,  precipi- 
tating on  matter  to  which  they  have  most  affinity.    The  alkalies 
wluch  originally  held  these  sulphurets  in  solution  are  washed 
away,  and  combine  with  acids,  being  deposited  still  further  off 
from  that  place  where  the  sulphur  was  dissipated  than  the  ligh^ 
est  of  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.    On  this  theory  of  the' 
fomiation  of  mineral  .deposits,  which  supposes  all  the  heavy 
metals  to  have  been  originally  in  combination  with  sulphur,  we 
must  find  gold,  platinum,  and  tiie  platinum  metaLai,  near  the  old- 
est rocks,  and  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  in  a  metallic  state ;  tin, 
antimony  and  arsenic,  near  these  sources  in  an  oxidized  state; 
iron  everywhere,  because  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  or  water  its 
sulj^ur  was  driven  of^  the  iron  being  oxidized  and  condensing 
near  its  source  into  solid  crystals,  or  amorphous  masses,  which 
latter  floated  o£^  to  be  deposited  in  places  where  affinity  hdd 
it.    Lead,  having  the  greatest  affinity  for  sulphur,  would  dis> 
spate  with  it,  and  float  to  some  alkaline  deposit  where  it  is 
attracted.     Similar  results,  caused  by  the  same  force,  may  be 
traced  with  almost  all  mineral  matter.    If  we  suppose  that  in 
the  primitive  condition  of  the  earth,  less  oxygen  was  combined 
with  matter,  and  that  a  mixture  of  all  the  elements  existed, 
with  litfle  or  no  oxygen,  we  find  a  sure  guide  for  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  deposits.      This  theory  is  strongly  supported 
and  oorroborated  by  the  successive  oxidation  of  the  rocks  gen- 
erally.  Volcanic  eruptions,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  first 
operations  on  the  thin  crust  of  the  earth,  emit  sulphurous  vapors, 
dilondes,  and  volatile  metals,  and  deposit  oxides.     The  silicates 
^wn  off  by  these  forces  are  in  a  low  degree  of  oxidation ; 
this  ifl;  therefore,  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  oxygen  in  the  deep. 
Oianite  is  in  a  state  of  higher  oxidation,  but  not  the  highest 
The  stratified  rocks  contain  more  and  higher  oxidized  matter  than 
giaoite;  the  coal  formations  more  oxygen  than  transition  rocks, 
and  the  tertiary  rocks  more  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  hydrates 
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making  their  appearance  among  them,  whioh  is  a  certain  indioa 
cation  of  a  high  state  of  oxidation.    In  the  most  recent  deposits 
we  find  hardly  any  matter  which  is  not  oxidized  to  the  highest 
degree  of  its  natural  capacity  for  oxygen. 

As  a  theory,  acoountiing  for  the  distribution  of  minerals  oyer 
the  globe,  we  consider  the  foregoing  more  satisSaotory  than  that 
based  upon  the  facts  eliminated  by  geology.  It  at  once  explains 
the  cause,  and  accounts  for  the  locality  of  a  deposit  We  find  by 
its  assistance,  why  gold,  tin,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  cannot  be  found 
far  off  fix>m  granite,  and  must  be  in  or  near  silidous  rock,  no 
matter  what  its  age  and  history  may  be.  We  find  also,  that  more 
Bilyer  must  be  in  the  galena  of  silidous  deposits,  than  in  the  ga« 
lena  of  alkaline  rock.  It  accounts  for  those  deposits  which  are 
the  result  of  iofiltration,  for  masses,  and  stratified  veins. '  Injeo- 
tions  fix>m  below,  lifted  by  heat  fix)m  the  deep,  are  in  their  primi* 
tire  condition  and  are  not  subject  to  the  above  rule ;  they  axe  re- 
oent  evaporizations  or  injections  in  mass,  condensed  by  the  cold 
strata,  or  massive  rock  which  they  penetrate. 
.  In  taking  all  these  elements  together,  we  obtain  the  means 
for  forming  the  plan  of  working  a  mine.  It  requires  different 
means  to  work  an  alluvial  mass  or  vein,  a  mass  in  secondary  rock, 
infiltrated  or  injected  veins.  The  object  is  in  all  cases  to  obtain 
the  minerals  at  the  least  expense.  If  we  commence  the  working 
of  a  vein  at  a  higher  elevation  than  its  lowest  point,  we  may  in.- 
OUT  great  additional  expenses  in  driving  for  fhe  lower  parts  of  it 
by  subsequent  dead  work,  the  labor  spent  on  the  first  being  en* 
tirely  lost  If  we  attack  a  mass  at  its  top  instead  of  at  its  bottom, 
we  may  permanently  injure  the  mine.  Before  a  pick  is  used  in 
the  opening  of  the  mine,  all  advantages  and  disadvantages  must 
be  well  considered ;  the  nature  and  value  of  the  mineral  must  be 
known,  the  extent  and  thickness  must  have  been  investigated ; 
its  lowest  and  its  highest  points  ascertained,  and  the  probability 
of  the  origin  of  the  deposit  must  form  an  item  in  determining  the 
working  plan.  When  all  these  &cts  have  been  laid  down  in  a 
well  drawn  plan  on  paper,  the  disposition  of  shafts,  levels,  galler- 
ies, drainage,  ventilation,  and  hoisting  is  provided  for,  and  the 
mannCT  of  working  it  is  decided;  the  expenses  of  the  erection 
of  machinery,  and  the  dead  work  are  calculated,  with  the  cost  of 
digging  the  ore  and  hoisting  it  The  value  of  the  minerals,  and 
the  total  amount  which  probably  may  be  raised  in  the  course  of 
time^  fiimish  the  credit  to,  the  above  acooiuxt  of  expenses  and 


■iKmi  ike  profit  or  lofig  which  a  mine  may  maloe  in  a  certain 
time,  or  up  to  the  time  of  its  exhaustion. 


•%• 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Working  ofaMine. — We  shall  not  aUnde  to  the  tools  and  in* 
BtnimentB  nsed  in  mining,  nor  can  we  extend  onr  remarks  to 
blasting;  we  assume  that  these  subjects  axe  generally  known. 
When  a  vein  is  so  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground  as  not  to  have 
soffideut  cover  for  underground  work,  we  resort  to  open  work- 
ings.   The  superincumbent  ground  is  stripped  off  and  remoTed, 
the  mineral  exposed  and  cleaned,  and  then  removed.    Thisopera- 
tion  is  very  generally  performed  with  iron-ore  deposits,  and  in 
scmie  instances  in  coal-beds;  it  is  simple,  and  requires  no  particular 
knowledge  of  the  princi|^  involved  in  mining.    Any  sagacious 
laborer  may  be  a  good  miner  in  these  cases.    Open  workings  are, 
generally  ^leaking,  expensive,  because  they  require  a  great  body 
of  foreign  matter  to  be  moved  by  physical  labor,  the  appUcation 
of  machinery  being  inexpedient    I^  by  any  possible  means^ 
SQch  open  work  can  be  avoided,  it  will  be  found  advantageous. 
It  is  cheaper  to  extract  the  same  mineral  by  an  underground  mine 
than  by  open  diggings.    The  latter  are,  besides  the  disadvantages 
mentioned  above,  exposed  to  all  the  changes  of  weather,  the  heat 
of  the  wan,  fbost  and  rain ;  and  as  the  amount  of  work  done  con- 
stitates  the  price  of  labor,  the  operatives  in  a  mine  cannot 
suffer  by  these  changes ;  all  the  disadvantages  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  mineral,  and  cause  its  price  to  be  higher  than  it  probably 
would  be  if  extracted  by  means  of  underground*  work.    Li 
many  instances  such  work  cannot  be  avoided.    Where  tke  ore  is 
covered  by  loose  ground,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  form  a  roof  of  it; 
at  least,  it  would  cost  much  labor  and  timber  to  prepare  a  roo£ 
Where  the  out-crop  of  a  vein  of  ore  is  only  used,  as  is  frequent 
ly  the  case  in  the  coal  regions,  in  which  the  decomposed  car> 
bonat^  form  the  objects  of  extraction,  and  where  the  argillaceous 
caibonates  of  the  interior  vein  are  neglected,  it  is  impracticable 
to  fonn  underground  workings,  and  if  these  ores  do  not  pay  for 
Bttippng,  they  axe  of  no  value.    For  particular  kinds  of  minerals 
open  woridngs  are  chiefly  resorted  to ;  we  shall  allude  to  these  in 
their  particular  places. 
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Subterranean  Workings. — We  may  divide  these  into  two 
classes,  that  is,  into  veins  and  into  masses.  When  a  vein  is  hori* 
zontal,  or  nearly  so,  a  level  drift  is  driven  through  it,  in  case  the 
vein  dips  towards  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  If  this  is  not  the  case, 
it  may  be  found  preferable  to  sink  a  shaft  at  the  lowest  accessible 
point  of  the  vein,  and  commence  here  the  driving  of  a  level  for 
drainage  and  carriage.  If  the  vein  is  so  located  that  neither  is  ex- 
pedient, we  connnence  by  driving  a  level  below  the  out-crop  of  the 
vein,  so  as  to  secure  the  drainage  fix>m  the  lowest  point  accessi- 
ble,  as  is  represented  in  fig.  18.  Considerations  of  economy  de* 
oide  here  either  the  one  or  the  other  manner  of  working.  Is  a 
level  expensive,  and  the  amount  of  mineral  drained  by  it  com- 
paratively  small,  it  may  be  foigid  ch^per  to  drain  by  means  of  a 
steam  engine,  and  go  to  a  greater  depth  with  the  shaft  than  a 
level  could  reach.  Still,  if  a  vein  is  so  far  elevated  above  the 
water-level  of  the  country,  a  water-drain,  which  receives  the 
waters  from  above  it,  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  steam  engine, 
it  takes  away  much  work  from  the  latter.  Expediency  and  the 
expense,  however,  decide  the  question  in  these  cases.  If  a  coal- 
vein  of  a  few  acres  in  extent  requires  a  long  level  to  reach  its 
lowest  point,  and  if  that  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  shallow 
shaft,  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  work  the  mine  by  a  shaft.  If 
the  vein  extends  below  the  water-courses,  and  fuel  is  cheap,  and 
it  is  the  object  to  take  out  the  whole  of  the  vein,  it  may  be  found 
the  more  profitable  plan  to  work  the  mine  entirely  by  means  of  a 
shaft.  Where  the  amount  of  water  received  by  infiltration  or 
otherwise,  is  great  in  a  mine,  it  is  in  all  cases,  if  practicable,  ad- 
visable to  excavate  a  drift  for  drainage.  The  considerations  are 
here,  the  cost  of  the  steam  engine,  cost  of  pumps,  repair  and  at- 
tendance ;  if  these  expenses  are  calculated  on  one  ton  of  ore,  ob- 
tained from  that  part  of  the  vein  which  is  drained  by  the  enginCi 
compared  to  the  cost  of  one  ton  above  the  draining  level,  so  fiur 
as  it  lays  the  part  of  the  vein  above  it  dry,  we  thus  obtain  a  com- 
parison of  both'  systems  of  mining.  Are  the  first  expenses  of 
driving  th6  level,  and  the  interest  on  investment  for  the  time  it  is 
not  repaid  by  the  mineral,  when  divided  in  the  tons  of  ore 
taken  out  above  it,  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  steam-engine, 
shaft,  fuel,  repair,  engineer,  and  interest,  divided  into  the  whole 
Amount  of  minerals  drained  by  it,  then  the  engine  is  preferable  to 
the  drift.  In  most  cases  where  the  ore  is  above  the  general 
water-level,  the  drainage  of  the  mine  is  found  to  be  cheaper  by 


tbe  lerel  than  by  the  engine.  Ib  the  depoait  below  the  level  of 
the  water-oonises,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  drain  b j  the  steam 
engine,  or  by  means  of  a  water-wheeL 

If  the  qaestion  about  drift  or  shaft  is  decided,  then  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is  set  to  work  at  In  most  cases,  the  drift  la 
made  to  serve  for  both  draining  and  hauling ;  it  is,  therefore^ 
lowest  at  its  mouth  and  ascends  gradually.  One  foot  fall  in  100 
feet  length  is  generally  considered  sufficient  for  carrying  off  the 
waters  in  a  small  mine.  The  size  of  a  drain  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  the  water,  but  as  a  general  rule,  24  inches  wide  by  8 
inches  deep  forms  a  channel  for  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The 
size  of  the  drift,  thus  opened  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  mineral  which  is  to  be  removed  from  the  mine. 
"When  a  coal  or  ore  vein  is  to  famish  a  certain  number  of  tons 
in  a  limited  time,  the  drift  must  have  a  size  sufficient  to  admit  of 
the  carrying  off  the  mineral.  When  an  accumulation  of  pockets^ 
or  small  irregular  veins,  are  the  objects  of  mining,  it  is  hardly  ad- 
visable to  spend  much  in  opening  drifts,  unless  it  be  that  a 
large  field  of  such  small  veins  is  to  be  penetrated  which  affords 
minerals  for  many  years  to  come,  and  finally  pays  the  expenses 
of  making  a  large  drift.  In  all  cases  where  minerals  are  extract^ 
ed  which  are  not  worth  much  expense,  and  are  abundantly  pre* 
sent,  such  as  coal,  alum-stone,  iron-ore,  and  others,  it  is  necessary 
to  open  drifts  sufficiently  wide  and  high  to  admit  a  horse  and 
railroad  track:  7  or  8  feet  high  by  6  feet  wide  in  the 
bottom,  is  sufficient  for  such  purposes.  When  the  minerals  are 
in  limited  quantity,  it  is  imprudent  to  spend  much  in  dead  work. 
In  such  cases  the  ore  is  hauled  in  wheelbarrows  or  hand-cartSi 
and  the  drifts  are  not  frequently  more  than  6  feet  high  by  7  feet 
wide.  Is  the  drift  cut  into  the  mineral  itself  it  must  be  made  so 
long  as  to  afford  ample  room  for  extracting  a  certain  quantity  of 
xmnerals  in  a  certain  time.  Is  the  drift  in  the  dead  rock,  it  is  al« 
ways  driven  directly  to  the  mineral  vein,  and  from  that  point 
galleries  are  cut  thxough  the  vein  itself. 

OaSeriea  are  level  drifts  in  the  mineral  vein  itself;  they  are 
pierced  in  the  mineral  on  the  same  principle  aS  a  drift  for  hauling 
and  draining,  but  not  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  form  of 
the  vault.  Is  the  mineral  vein  sufficiently  strong,  not  more  than 
the  mineral  is  taken  out ;  in  all  cases,  however,  it  must  be  wide 
enough  to  afford  room  for  a  workman,  which  requires,  in  most  ' 
instancesi  at  least  2  feet  wide.    Is  the  vein  not  as  thick  as  that^ 
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some  of  the  dead  rock  on  either  side,  or  on  one  side,  of  the  vein 
is  remoredi    Galleries  are,  therefore,  counted  dead  work,  be- 
cause in  very  few  instances  the  ore  extracted  pays  for  the  woric 
performed.    In  cases  even  where  the  ore  vein  is  thick,  and  gal* 
leries  may  be  driven  in  the  vein  without  removing  any  of  the 
dead  rock,  the  work  is  never  done  so  cheaply  as  when  ^e  mine 
is  sufficiently  extended.    Water,  bad  air,  want  of  room,  and  want 
of  tindermining,  are  causes  which  retard  the  progress  of  the  work 
and  increase  the  cost  of  the  minerals.    Oalleries  are  driven  so  far 
as  to  afford  ample  room  for  a  number  of  miners  to  work  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  as  one  miner  can  dig  but  a  certain  amoxmt  of  ore 
in  a  certain  time,  it  follows  that,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
mineral  which  is  to  be  extracted,  the  galleries  must  be  extended. 
In'  most  cases,  the  extent  of  the  galleries  is  determined  by  the  lo- 
cation of  the  air-shaft,  for  these  galleries  are  the  channels  for  con- 
ducting bad  air  to  the  air-shaft,  and  admit  £resh  air  from  the 
mouth  of  the  drift.    In  all  instances,  these  excavations  form  the 
eotmection  between  the  entrance  of  the  firesh  air  and  the  exit  of 
the  foul  air.    A  mine  cannot  be  worked  to  advantage  xmtil  all 
the  dead  work  is  performed,  that  is,  until  drift,  galleries  and  air- 
Attft'  are  in  good  order.    The  price  of  the  mineral  cannot  be  at 
the  lowest  mark  \mtil  all  the  preparatory  work  is  done.    The  * 
qtiantity  of  the  mineral  extracted  depends  on  the  extent  of  the 
mine,  and  cannot  be  large  so  long  as  ample  room  is  not  obtamed 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen. 

'  Shafts, — ^la  a  stratum  of  minerals  so  located  as  to  make  its 
ektractionby  a  drift  impracticable,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  reaching  it  by  shafts.  This  is  always  the  case  when  the 
mineral  is  below  the  water-level  of  the  country,  or  when  locali- 
tite  do  not  admit  of  levels.  In  these  instances,  we  coiomenoe 
two  shafts  'at  once,  either  at  the  extremities  of  the  deposit,  the 
ext^mitito  of  the  ground  at  our  disposal,  or  at  such  a  distance 
lur  will  secure  a  sufficient  circulation  of  fresh  air  throughout  the 
mine.  In  most  cases,  however,orie  shaft — ^that  for  extraction  and 
drainag^^is  located  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  mineral,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  lowest  part  of  the  surface  above  ground ;  the  other, 
or  air-shaft,  is  then  at  the  highest  part  of  the  vein  and  the  high- 
est parts  of  the  ground.  K  the  latter  cannot  be  accomplished, 
the  first  is  put  in  the  most  advantageous  place,  and  the  air-shaft 
located  where  it  will  do  the  most  benefit  below  ground ;  the  dp- 
*  eolation  or  motion  of  air  is  then  accomplisbed  by  artificial  meana 
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In  all  cafles  the  pit  for  lioistiDg  and  dsainagB  must  be  sunk  to  the 
lowest  part  of  tl^  mineral  yein,  and  if  that  cannot  be  reached  hj  a 
vertical  shaft)  it  is  done  by  an  inclined  shaft,  or  a  descending  diift. 
The  air-shaft  mnst  be  in  all  cases  vertical,  so  £ur  as  it  is  above  the 
mineral  Inclined  shafts  afford  no  advantages  in  the  abstract| 
but  localities  nm j  favor  their  construction ;  the j  always  cause  a 
l<»iger  line,  and  consequent! j  the  removal  of  more  dead  matter 
than  a  perpendicular  shaft ;  the  pipes  to  the  pumps  are  longer  in 
the  fiist  than  in  the  latter,  and  the  support  cf  the  pxunp-rods  is  a 
serious  objection  to  the  inclined  shaft;.  However,  locaUties  al* 
ways  decide  this  question ;  the  presence  of  a  motive-power  in  a 
certain  spot,  and  hnpiovements  above  ground,  over  the  mineral 
bdow,  may  cause  reflections  which  tenninate  in  the  prefbrenoe  ol 
ibe  inclined  shaft.  In  all  instances,  we  should  avoid  cutting 
shafts  or  drifts  of  a  permanent  nature  into  the  mineral,  for  such 
may  cause  danger  to  the  mine  and  the  workmen:  the  latter 
cannot  work  near  such  excavations,  because  a  certain  amount  ot 
mineral  must  be  around  a  shaft  or  adrift  in  order  to  secure  their 
p^manency.  The  size  of  shafts  dep^ds,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
drifts,  on  the  quanti^  of  the  mineral  to  be  removed  in  a  certain 
time ;  but  as  these  excavations  serve  in  the  mean  time  for  haul* 
ing,  draining,  and  ventilation,  the  latter  must  be  considered  in 
determining  the  size  of  shafts,  as  well  as  diifts^ 

Tmbering. — ^Preparatory  works  are  always  intended  to  be 
permanent,  at  least  to  last  as  long  as  the  mineral  in  the  mine ; 
thqr  therefore  must  be  durable,  safe,  and  convenient.  In  most 
cases,  all  these  requisites  are  supplied  by  timber,  which  increases 
the  strength  of  the  structures  by  supporting  the  loose  and  brittle 
rocks.  In  many  instances^  solid  masonry  is  erected  to  secure  the 
safety  of  a  mine.  Wood  for  timber  must  be  of  the  most  durable 
kmd — locust,  whiteoak,  red-pine — in  &ct,  such  wood  as  en* 
doies  below  iixe  soil  will  be  found  durable  in  a  mine.  Localities 
determine  what  kind  of  wood  is  most  durable.  In  fig.  14  is 
represented  the  manner  in  which  a  drift  is  commonly  timbered, 
in  case  the  floor  is  hard  rock,  and  the  lower  extremities  of  the 
uprights  cannot  sink  into  it  The  drain  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
is  laid  low  enough,  so  that  the  water  which  comes  down  between 
the  timbers  and  planking  finds  easy  access  to  it,  and  keeps  the 
pavement  of  the  drift  perfoctly  dry.  If  the  rock  is  soft^  such  as 
ibale,  date  or  day,  a  frame  is  constructed,  as  represented  in 
fig.  16,  the  sQl  of  which  rests  upon  the  floor,  and  the  drain  is  cut 
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below  the  sill  BO  as  not  to  obetnict  the  ducharge  of  the  watex& 
On  these  sills  the  rails  for  a  tram-road  are  laid  upon  whick  the 


cars,  loaded  with  minerala,  are  moved.  la  &e  ground  very  soft, 
Buch  as  the  entrance  to  a  mine  through  soft  soil  or  gravel,  a  layer 
of  strong  planks  is  laid,  and  forma  the  basis  for  the  timbers. 
Facing-boards  or  planks  are  frequently  omitted,  where  they  are 
expensive,  and  timber  is  abundant.  The  frames  are  then  put 
dose  together,  so  as  to  support  all  the  loose  rocks  which  may 
happen  to  threaten  falling  down.  The  latter  plan  may  be  ap- 
plicable and  advantageous  in  more  cases  than  it  is  applied  to  at 
present  In  this  country  labor  is  high  and  material  abundant ; 
and  if  we  consider  the  high  value  of  good  plank,  the  short  dura- 
bili^  of  ai&is,  and  the  solidity  of  frames,  the  advantages  are 
decidedly  in  £ivor  of  frames.  Facing-boards  may  be  advan- 
tageously replaced  by  split-rails;  but  when  we  consider  the 
time  spent  in  making  the  rails,  the  greater  amount  of  digging  ta 
be  done  in  order  to  moke  room  for  them  or  planks,  and  also,  the 
great  facility  with  which  frames  may  be  put  in  their  places,  ^ere 
is  little  doubt  but  that  a  succession  of  fr^es  is  the  cheapest,  cei^ 
tainly  it  is  the  most  durable  and  convenient  mode  of  timbering. 
In  some  instances,  particularly  where  timber  is  expensive,  or 
much  exposed  to  decay,  as  is  the  case  at  the  mouth  of  a  driA, 
stone-walls  are  erected  and  arched  over,  or  covered  by  timber. 
.  This  mode  of  securing  a  drift  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  all  cases 
where  a  greai  deal  of  sur&ce  water  has  access  to  the  mine,  which 
is  experienced  when  the  moiith  of  the  drift  &Us  into  a  ravine,  or 
a  wet  place  in  a  hill-side.  In  the  interior  of  the  mine,  in  the 
solid  rock,  not  much  timber  is  generally  needed,  unless  it  be  that 
the  rock  is  shivered  or  friable.  Ore-deposits,  coal-veins,  and 
limestone-rock  never  form  a  safe  roof,  and  it  requires  much  tim- 
ber to  secure  excavations  in  such  material  so  as  to  protect  the 
miners  agunet  being  crashed.    It  is  for  these  reasons,  in  m<»t 
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ems,  more  profitable  to  drive  the  prepantoi;  work  in  dead 
rock,  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  aecure  the  entrance  to  the 
mine  at  all  times,  no  matter  what  may  happen  to  the  interior  of 
it  If  a  shaft  or  a  drift  shonld  break  down,  the  lives  of  the  persona 
inflide  lue  endangered,  and  the  mine  itself  may  suffer  aerioos 


Wben  the  rock  is  not  uniformly  brittle,  and  only  some  places 
in  a  mine  are  exposed  to  injury  by  dropping  rocks,  these  are 
either  secored  by  single  props  cut  into  the  side^walls,  or  a  prop 
and  a  cap  to  it,  which  latter  is  sunk  at  one  end  into  the  rock. 
Ib  the  rock  stratified,  and  nearly  horizontal,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  of  the  Western  bituminous  coal-mines —  ^^  ^^ 

and  are  the  walls  safe,  but  the  roof  shivered 
or  slaty — ^holes  are  cut  on  each  side  on  the 
top  of  the  side-walls  dose  to  the  roof^  and 
timbers  inserted,  which  are  driven  slanting  so  . 
as  to  ibrce  them  in  tightly,  as  is  represented 
in  fig.  16,  which  shows  this  arrangement  in  a 
horizontal  position.  By  these  means  an  ex- 
tremely strong  roof  may  be  formed,  when  the  walls  are  safe  so 
as  to  carry  the  roo£ 

Wben  veins  are  vertical,  or  considerably  steei^  so  that  drift 
and  gaUery  are  the  same,  the  timbering  is  performed  on  differeut 
piinclples  than  in  the  above  cases.  Jn  all  instances,  however, 
the  entrance  to  the  mine  must  be  carried  out  so  far  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  hill  that  snow  storms,  or  slips  of  rock  or  ground  cannot 
cover  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  The  entrance  is  lined  with  timber, 
in  the  usual  manner,  or  walled  by  means  of  stones.  Is  the  vein 
nearly  vertical,  the  excavation  forming  the  drift  is  cut  out  higher 
than  a  common  drift ;  if  only  8  feet  high  is  required,  the  mate- 
rial is  taken  out  to  the  height  of  at  least  12  feet,  or  higher.  The 
timber  is  then  put  in  as  represented  in  fig.  17.  At  the  lower  end 
it  rests  in  a  continaous  channel  cut  in  the  rock.  The  timber  is 
put  doeely  together  to  make  the  strength  of  the  toof  as  great  as 
possible.  Upon  these  timbers  the  rubbish  of  the  vein  is  deposit- 
ed, vhich  holds  them  down  and  serves^  in  the  mean  time,  as  a 
floor  for  future  operations.  The  same  mode  of  timbering  is  prac- 
tised in  galleries,  and  in  &ct  in  all  cases  where  ihe  nature  of  the 
ucavationa  admit  of  it,  because  it  is  cheap  and  safe.  These  tim- 
Iktb  ought  to  be  as  nearly  horizontal  as  possible,  and  in  many 
iostaiioes  they  are  laid  quite  horizontal,  as  is  represented  in  fig. 
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18;  or  they  are  laid  Tipon  a  continttoos  channd  cut  in  the  rock 
atbothtddes.   Neither  one  noi  the  other  of  these  methods  ia  as  safa 
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as  that  r^resented  in  fig.  17,  for  in  all  caaes  the  rock  milj  give 
yr&j.  In  such  an  occurrence,  the  first  method  affords  more 
safety  than  the  latter. 

The  timberiiig  of  shafts  varies  in  form,  from  that  of  level  or 
inclined  drifts  and  that  of  galleries,  but  not  in  principle.  In  all 
cases  the  timber  is  calculated  to  resist  'Uie  pressure  of  loose  ground 
and  loose  stones ;  where  the  rock  is  solid  no  timber  is  needed. 
Shafts  supported  with  timber  are  tisaally  square  or  rectangular, 
and  but  seldom  round  or  polygons.  The  spars  or  frames  are,  in 
this  case  as  well  as  in  driAs,  often  laid  at  distances  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  spaces  covered  on  the  exterior  of  the  frames  with 
planks,  slabs,  or  split-raila,  as  facings.  We  find  also  as  frequently 
that  the  fraines  are  pat  close  together  so  as  to  form  a  contiguous 
strong  bracing  of  timber.  Which  mode  of  timbering  is  preferable 
depends  much  on  the  locality,  but  we  should  suppose  that  in  most 
instances  the  close  frames  are  the  cheapest,  and  in  all  cases  the 
strongest  When  the  frames  are  provided  with  &ce-boards,  they 
are,  generally,  simply  square  or  oblong  frames  ftstened  by  wedges 
and  iron  spikes  or  wooden  pins  to  the  planks,  as  is  represented 
in  fig.  19.  la  the  shaft  designed  for  hoisting  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  minerals,  it  is  made  square,  and  one  platform  is  in  such 
f^  1,,  cases  sufficient    When  the  amoont 

I  of  minerals  to  be  hoisted  is  large, 
a  double  shaft;,  such  as  represent- 
ed, is  necessary  to  afford  the  means 
of  hoisting.  Wben  the  mine  ia 
extensive  and  requires  sb-ong 
pumps,  a  third  apartment  is  pro* 
Tided  for  them  to  work  in.  This  division  may  be  either  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  hoisting  shafta,  or  at  One  end  of  the  ob- 
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loognctioa  ibi  fig.  20,  ve  hare  represented  it  as  being  in  the  mid* 
die.  Ttis  arrangement  afforda  more  sa&tjr  to  the  frame,  and 
caaaes  Uie  irhole  of  the  timbeiing  to  be  more  substandaL  The 
pompdiaft  serves  in  the  mean  time  for  the  descent  and  ascent 
of  the  workmoL  Where  the  rock  is  aobd  no  timber  ia  used ;  that 
zeqniied  fin  &8temng  the  pmnps  and  ladders,  is  out  into  the  rock 
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and  firmly  iredged.  m  all  instances,  however,  some  means 
dioQld  be  provided  for  the  platforms  which  pass  Lp  and  down  to 
dide  on ;  if  this  is  on  one  side  of  the  square  shaft  it  ia  sofSdenL 
Li  fig.  21  is  a  doable  shaft  in  a  vertical  section,  represented  as  it 
descends  into  the  coal  strata  at  the  Ohio  river,  but  is  still  above 
the  water   mark  of  that  stream.  rmo. 

The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal 
and  belong  to  Mnskingum  coun- 
ty, Ohio.    A  ia  iron  ore,  hjdrated  a 
bxtde  of  iron  in  nodules  imbedded  „ 
in  day,  4  feet  thick ;  B  a  stratum  * 
of  ooarae  sandstone  10  feet  thick.  ■ 
C  limestone  4  feet ;  D  coal  1  foot ; 
E  shale  80  feet,  F  iron  ore  1  foot,  ; 
Gr  coal  2-5  foot,  H  sandstone  40  _ 
feet,  limestone  below  this ;  t  iron 
ore  2  feet,  K  sandstone  and  shale 
SO  feet,  L  iron  ore  1-5  foot,  and' 
firom  there  to  the  river  sandstone,  t 
This  section,  which  is  taken  at  the 
licking  river,  fiimishes  a  good  pic- 
tore  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  coal 
series  in  the  Western  States.    . 

When  shafis  are  sunk  through  very  loose  and  brittle  rod^ 
and  the  amount  of  water  discharged  from  the  strata  ia  consider- 
able, the  supporting  of  a  shaft  by  timber  is  expensive,  and  not 
dnrable.    Id  such  cases  it  requires  uncommonly  strong  timber, 
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partictilarlj  wheii  the  shaft  is  vide,  and  the  strata  incUnizig 
or  nearly  perpendicolar.     In  the  latter  case  reconrae  is  often 
had  to  close  tiinbers — these  are  held  bj  strong  uprights  and 
f^g  gg.  hraced.    In  fig.  22  this  mode  of  timbeiing 

is  represented.  It  serres  a  good  purpose  in 
a  shaft  where  two  sides  are  perfectly  safe. 
For  inclined  shafts  in  slaty  rock,  or  in  coal 
veins,  it  forms  a  strong  and  durable  timber- 
ing. Where  timber  cannot  be  applied,  which 
is  the  case  in  loose  gravel  or  sand,  or  clay, 
we  are  compelled  to  wall  the  shaft  either 
bj  means  of  good  hard  stones,  or  hard  burnt 
bricks.  The  latter  are  in  many  cues  pre- 
ferable to  the  former,  because  in  laying  them 
with  good  cement,  a  waterproof  wall  may 
be  erected  which  is  in  many  instances  of 
great  Eervice.  When  but  short  distances  of 
loose  gravel  or  loose  rock  are  met  with  in  the 
sinking  of  a  shaft,  and  wood  is  not  sufficiently 
secure,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  line  such  places  by 
means  of  cast-iron  plates.  The  latter  is  a  pariio- 
Fu.  n.  ularly  good  mode  of  securing  ihe  walls,  wher^ 

much  water  rushes  from  a  cavity  or  springs, 
which  would  soon  cause  the  decay  of  timber. 
Cast-iron  plates  firmly  screwed  together,  and 
cemented,  may  be  made  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  the  water,  or  at  least  prevent  its  cutting  the 
rock  by  being  gathered  into  a  certain  part  of 
the  casViron  lining,  and  from  thence  conducted 
in  pipes  to  the  place  of  discharge.    Where 
water  is  in  so  great  abundance  as  to  injure 
the  timber,  and  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
mine,  it  is  advisable  to  wall  the  sfaaf^  partic- 
ularly in  those  places  where  the  water  abounds. 
In  this  instance  a  strip  of  sheet  lead  is  inserted 
in  the  wall,  which  forms  a  channel  for  the 
water  and  conducts  it  to  a  reservoir  or  the 
pumps.    Fig.  23  represents  the  manner  in  which  such  strips  for 
forming  gutters  are  applied.    It  forms  a  screw  line,  and  condocta 
the  water  to  a  place  where  it  cannot  do  any  fiirther  injury. 
Shafts  lined  with  stones,  bricks,  or  cast-iron,  are  in  all  cases 
round,  and  the  distribution  of  the*  various  compartments  for 
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hoistiiig  and  pumps,  is  made  aooordbg  to  the  size  of  the  shafts 
and  that  of  the  pomps.  In  most  cases,  a  chord  is  diawu  in  the 
drde,  and  the  space  between  it  and  its  arc  is  used  for  the  pmnps 
and  the  descent  of  the  workmen.  The  other  larger  space  is  divided 
into  two  halves  for  hoisting-shafta  When  a  shaft  traverses 
VBiions  strata  of  mineral  in  its  descent,  at  each  stratum  a  chamber 
is  excavated  for .  the  reception  of  wagons  or  cars,  in  case  these 
veins  are  worked. 

Framing  of  Timber. — ^The  timber  is  not  often  employed  in  its 
loond  form ;  in  such  case  it  is  necessary  to  remove  at  least  all  the 
rotten  parts  of  the  wood,  and  also  the  sap,  for  both  increase  its 
tendency  to  destroction.  Yonng  wood,  such  as  saplings,  should 
be  rejected  by  all  means  from  the  interior  of  a  mine — ^it  is  of  short 
durability.  Old  wood,  about  to  decay,  is  as  bad  as  too  young 
wood.  Timber  for  a  mine  must  be  taken  from  the  most 
healthy,  full  grown  trees,  and  if  possible,  it  should  be  obtained 
from  luxurious  bottom  lands.  Up-land  timber  is  never  so 
durable  in  mines  as  that  from  places  along  river  banks  and 
low  lands.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  use  the  timber  in  its  round 
£3rm ;  it  occupies  more  room  than  hewn  timber,  and  never  makes 
so  good  and  durable  work  as  the  latter.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
hew  four  sides  and  square  the  sticks.  If  two  opposite  sides  are 
hewn,  and  the  other  parts  freed  from  bark,  and  knots,  it  is 
all  sufficient  There  is  no  need  of  using  the  broad-axe  in  this 
operation;  for  n  ^good  workman  can  straighten  timber  by 
the  use  of  a  common^  axe  sufficiently  well.  All  the  wood- 
work  confflsts  of  rectangular  frames,  often  square,  as  in 
simple  shafts,  or  forming  a  tapered,  rectangle,  as  in  drifts. 
The  size  of  the  wood  is  not  often  more  than  8  inches  for  the 
heavi^t  kind  of  timbering ;  in  most  instan<ies  it  is  6  inches,  and 
very  seldom  but  6  inches.  When  timber  is  heavy,  it  caiises 
much  work  to  bring  it  into  its  place ;  and  as  machinery,  such  as 
pulleys  or  windlasses,  cannot  be  used  in  most  cases ;  and  as  all  the 
wojk  must  be  done  by  men ;  and  further,  as  a  large  number  of 
hands  cannot  be  concentrated  for  want  of  room,  it  is  inexpedient 
to  use  heavy  timber.  It  is  more  profitable  to  multiply  the  num- 
ber  of  frames  or  props,  than  to  make  timber  so  heavy  that  more 
than  two  men  are  required  to  put  it  in  its  place.  The  distance  at 
which  .timbers  or  frames  are  put  apart,  depends  on  the  quality 
of  the  timber,  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  the  kind  of  planks 
which  are  used  for  £Eu^ing-boards.  In  most  cases,  it  nmy  be  found 
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eqii&Uj  SB  profitable  to  pl&co  the  tinil>era  cloee  tc^ether  as  to  set 
them  at  iutervala,  asd  protect  the  spaces  iMtween  tbetn  by  planks 
or  other  tnat«riaL  In  the  latter  case,  the  frames  are  never  set 
&r0ier  than  S  feet  apart,  and  if  the  fkciag  boards  are  cot  very 
strong,  say  2  or  8  inch  {janks,  ihe  distance  is  2  feet  and  less.  In 
all  cases  ijie  frames  must  be  placed  at  ri^t  angles  with  the  ades, 
or  the  axis  of  tiie  shaft  or  the  driA.  The  spais,  or  parts,  com- 
posing the  frames,  are  commonly  united  at  their  extremities  by  a 
half  check,  as  shown  in  figs.  24,  26,  and  26.    When  rouiid  tim- 


ber is  used,  which  may  be  profitable  where  pine  wood  is  the 
material,  the  joint  is  made  to  fit  the  round  timber,  as  shown  in 
fig.  27.  In  this  case,  long  smooth  timbers  are  posted  in  the  four 
comers,  and  the  traverses  or  props  are  braced  firmly,  having  at 


their  ends  circular  concavities  which  fit  to  the  round  comer  pieties. 
Such  limbering  may  be  made  very  strong,  but  if  one  of  the  comers 
breaks  aU  the  others  will  ftul ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  select 
the  most  durable  wood  for  the  comeis.  In  all  cases  it  is  desira- 
ble that  the  wood  should  retain  its  whole  force,  and  therefore  as 
few  checks  are  made  as  possible. 

Srtractum  of  Ore. — The  veins  thus  explored  by  preparatory 
work,  are  deprived  of  their  mineral  in  various  ways;  theae 
are  mostly  mmilar  in  principle,  bat  differ  in  ihe  modes  of  exijao- 


tun.    If  afeinfflbonzontaliOr  searlyio,  vbich  is  the  case  with 
moBt  of  llie  bitnmmooa  ooal-Tedna  and  the  other  mmerala  which 
beloag  to  liut  fonnati(Hi,  the  whole  of  the  ooal-field,  or  spaoe  at. 
oar  dispofial,  ia  divided  into  rooms  ancL  pillars,  and  the  labor  is 
esnied  on  in  eodi  a  manner  as  to  provide  a  circulation  of  air  to 
eveiy  stall  where  minen  are  at  wo^    If  in  fig.  28,  the  ezleot  cf 
a  mining  pnq>er^  is  ddineated,  and  at  A  is  the  lowest  point  of 
the  rein,  the  enginenibaft  is  to  be  in  that  point ;  and  if  a  drift 
can  be  started  firom  any  other  point,  aj  from  C,  we  endeavor 
to  leach  the  point  A  by  a  dead  level,  and  commence  the  work  of 
extnetion  at  A.     The  air-shaft  most  be  at  the  highest  part 
o{  the  veiD,  and  if  Uiat  is  in  B,  the  level  in  the  vein  from  A  to 
B  opens  the  ctnnmunioatJOQ  between  both  and  secures  the  cir- 
col^n  of  the  aiz.    In  most  cases,  the  work  is   commenced 
at  the  dip  and  worked  to  the  out-crop ;  it  secures  the  drainage 
of  the  mine,  and  is  the  cheapest  and  most  secure  plan  of  opera- 
tion.   The  rooms  are  opened  in  the  whole  length  of  the  dip- 
bead;  batifthisbetoolong,tbe  m.n, 
woik  may  be  so  arranged  that 
tiie  penBtration  of  the  miners 
finrns  a  triangle  towards  the  ail- 
]xt,  80  as  to  secure  a  sure  dr- 
eolation  of  air  to  all  the  woik- 
nxnns.    The  pillan  which  are 
left  standing,  fi»m  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  area,  if  the 
coal  is  solid,  such  as  the  Pitts- 
burg vein.    When  the  coal  is 
hard,  one  quarter  of  the  area 
is  safBdent ;  but  when  the  coal 
is  soft   the  pillars  form  one 
half  of  the  entire  mass  of  coal, 
fit  other  minerala.     The  size 
of  the  pillars  ia  not  only  de- 
tenniiied  by  the  fiirmness  of  the 

mineral,  but  also  by  the  pavemeat  and  roo£  Are  these  of  soft  m>> 
terial,  or  slaty  and  brittle,  the  pillars  must  be  stronger  than  when 
the  floor  and  ceiling  are  strong.  The  mze  of  the  stalls  depend! 
also  on  the  solidity  of  the  mineral  as  irell  as  on  the  walls  of  the 
rein,  bat  more  on  the  latter  than  on  the  flisL  If  the  top  and  bot- 
toin  of  the  vein  are  strong  the  rooms  may  be  from  ten  to  twen^ 
yards  wide;  bat  if  these  are  soft  ot  brittle,  die  size  of  the  reoma 
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is  contracted  to  as  many  feet  The  ^&pg^  Hxeae  rooms,  the  more 
profitably  the  work  of  ezlractioQ  may  be  done.  The  plan  laid 
down  here  answers  for  all  kinds  of  minerals,  but  is  particidarly 
calculated  for  coaL  When  the  vein  is  thinner  than  three  feet,  some 
d  the  dead  rock  most  be  taken  out  along  with  the  mineral  so  as 
to  afford  room  for  the  miner ;  in  these  instances  a  different  plan 
of  working  is  adopted,  which  is  cheaper  in  the  aggregate.  Thns 
the  levd  &om  A  to  B,  fig.  26,  is  c^)enM,  as  before ;  but  the 
miners  commence  working  &om  the  crop  to  the  dip,  inclining  the 
&ce  of  their  work  towards  the  main  drift  so  as  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  rooms.  The  work  is  now  conducted  on  the  whole 
width  of  the  vein  fi«m  behind,  taking  out  all  the  minerals  at 
once,  and  building  up  the  rubbish  towards  the  main  drift  so  as 
to  have  it  always  open,  and  &rm  a  sure  retieat  in  case  of  acci* 
dent  The  rubbish  is  piled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  air* 
channels  from  the  mouth  of  the  workings  to  the  air-pit,  and  the 
whole  assumes  then  the  form  represented  in  the  plan  fig.  29.  If 
the  width  of  a  mining  property  is  too  extensive  to  be  ventilated  by 
one  drift  and  two  shafts,  more 
a  drifts  are  excavated  and  conduct- 

ed to  the  common  air-shaft,  or  to 
other  ait^shafts.  In  this  case  all 
the  mineral  is  tt^en  out  at  once; 
no  pillars  are  left  standing,  which 
finally  may  be  lost  if  the  mineral 
is  soft,  or  the  pavement  forms 
creepers,  or  the  roof  sinks  in.  This 
plan  is,  therefore,  preferable  in  all 
instances  where  suflBcient  rubbish 
is  made  to  support  ihe  roof  in  ease 
■  it  sinks  down.     In  many  cases 

miners  endeavor  to  support  the 
roof  by  wooden  props,  but  this  is 
i  dangerous;  for  wood  will  bear  a 

burden  to  a  certain  degree  and 
then  all  at  once  yield,  affording  the  roof  a  large  space  to  sink, 
!  which  generally  brealcs  it  np  so  as  to  injure  the  mine  penna- 

;  nently,  or  at  least  cause  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  mineral, 

!  which  must  be  left  standing  in  order  to  separate  the  broken  roof 

1  from  the  new  work-rooms  which  may  be  opened.    If  such  acci- 

I  dents  haf^n  the  fur-shaft^  is  generally  lost,  and  a  new  one  mu5t 
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be  rank  before  the  work  can  progreae  again.  In  our  country 
mines  are  not  so  deep  as  to  make  each  particolar  arrangementi 
necenary  as  are  required  to  ventilate  deep  mines ;  and  some' 
oentoiies  may  pass  before  oar  descendants  shall  be  compelled  to 
dig  deep  for  minerals ;  there  is  such  an  amount  above  the  levels 
o€  the  rallejB,  that  no  extraordinary  means  are  required  for  ob- 
taining what  we  want  We  abstain,  therefore,  from  descrilnng 
the  paiticolar  arrangements  required  to  work  a  deep  horizoutal 
vein.  Where  pillara  are  standing  in  a  mine,  these  are  taken  out 
when  all  other  parts  have  beea  removed,  and  the  miners  oom- 
mence  from  behind  and  work  towards  the  engine  pit,  taking  the 
pillaisdown,  and  letting  the  roof  drop  as  they  retire,  as  represented 
in  fig.  80.  This  is  an  operation  which  requires  sagacious  and 
eaatioas  workmen  to  succeed  well,  or  much  of  the  nuneral  in  the 
piBam  may  be  loet  In  all  cases  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
mine  and  the  success  of  the  work,  that  the  roads  and  the  air-pss- 
■agee  are  kept  c^n,  which  are  more  endangered  by  &  soft  pave- 


ment than  a  brittle  roof,  or  soft  minerals.  In  order  to  prevent 
those  aotndents;  which  are  chiefly  caused  by  creepers,  or  elevations 
raised  in  the  roads  by  the  pressure  of  the  pillars  on  the  soft  pave- 
ment, the  ground  is  always  taken  out  so  far  as  to  afford  a  hard 
solid  floor,  which  may  not  give  way  under  the  superincumbent 
pressure.  It  is  more  safe  to  have  the  soft  stratum  in  the  pillars,  fbr 
here  it  can  be  watched,  than  to  have  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 
If  the  position  of  a  vein  is  vertical,  the  working  of  it  is  compa- 
ratively more  expensive,  because  of  the  extent  of  dead  work  which 
IB  to  be  performed,  in  order  to  reach  the  deposit  The  work  of 
extraction  is  generally  cheaper,  particularly  where  timber  is  not 
expensive.  When  a  pit  has  been  sunk  to  a  certain  depth,  which 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  ore  to  be  raised  in  a  specified  time, 
Qiere  most  be  galleries  driven  for  ventilation ;  these  serve,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  starting-points  for  excavation.  The  work  in  vertical 
veins,  or  nearly  so,  is  carried  on  in  two  different  ways :  the  one 
masts  in  attitdriug  the  minOTal  frmo  above,  the  other  from  below ; 
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both  modes  have  their  adrantages  and  diBttdrantages.  In  either 
case  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  form  of  steps,  which  may- 
be direct  or  iiLverted.  The  mode  of  working  bj  direct  stepfl 
is  reprraented  in  fig.  SI.  There  the  engine  shaft  may  be  aimk  to 
a  moderate  depth,  bo  as  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  roof  of  the 
■    no.  n  first  gallery ;  in  most  cases  &om 

20  to  50  feet  depth  is  sufBcient 
Here  the  first  galleiy,  towards 
the  air-pit,  is  driven,  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  circulation  of  air.     In 
Binldng  the  shaft  20  feet  deeper, 
less  or  more,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  vein,  a  second  gal- 
lery is  commenced,  7  feet  higb, 
and  as  wide  as  the  vein  or  wider, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  this  leaves 
from  the  first  gallery  a  solid  mass 
of  IS  feet  high,  which  protects 
Ibe  shaft.   In  driving  the  second 
gallery  for  20  or  more  feet,  tbe 
roof  is  in  the  mean  time  taken 
down,  bat  so  as  to  leave  a  part 
of  the  vein  at  the  shafts  to  pre- 
vent its  being  crushed  by  the 
rock ;  for  which  purpose,  in  most 
cases,  from  10  to  20  feet  are  sufKcient    The  mineral  between  the 
first  gallery  and  the  second  gallery  is  now  taken  out  altogether, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  slanting  timbers  are  inserted  above  the  se- 
cond gallery,  iq>on  which  the  rubbish  fixjm  the  work-rooms  is 
thrown.    The  position  of  the  timbers  is  more  distinctly  shown 
in  fig.  35.    They  form  scaffolds,  and  if  t^e  amount  of  rubbish 
is  great,  they  must  be  strong,  or  their  number  must  be  in- 
creased.   If  the  rubbish  is  heavy,  it  is  advisable  to  have  more  than 
one  TOW  of  timbers  for  each  gallery,  as  is  shown  in  the  lower 
part  of  Ulo  engraving.    At  certain  distances  new  galleries  are 
opened,  and  the  height  between  two  of  these  is  divided  into  steps 
of  about  7  feet  each,  so  that  each  workman  may  reach  conve- 
niently to  the  whole  heigbt  allotted  to  him.  All  the  rubbish  from 
the  work-rooms  which  belongs  to  one  gallery  is  piled  upon  those 
timbers  which  sapport  the  galleiy.    The  rubbish  fonns  thus  one 
gaUeiT  Sar  each  oommraoed  in  the  solid  vein,  started  at  the  shaft, 


and  it  serves,  in  du  mean  time,  for  eanyiDg  the  ore  from  th« 
wortiooms  to  the  shaft,  and  for  oondocting  fireeh  air  from  Hm 
shaft  to  the  air-pit  A  tempoiaiy  platform  for  a  wheelbarrow 
track,  or  for  a  hand-cart,  is  laid  from  one  of  the  steps  to  connect 
with  the  snr&ce  of  the  mbbish,  for  one  tier.  The  work  may  b« 
Marted  at  once  on  both  aides  of  the  phaft,  and  aofficient  mineral 


can  be  obtained  when  the  nnmber  of  miners,  requunte  for  that 
unoont,  find  room  to  work.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  bj  referring 
to  the  engraving,  fig.  82,  that  in  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  vein  itself 
nothing  is  gained.-  It  cansea,  also,  danger  to  the  workmen,  and 
maj  injnre  the  mine,  if  the  pillars  of  mineral  snpporling  tiie 
shaft  are  crushed ;  besides,  a  part  of  the  mineral  is  always  lost 
in  sneh  an  arrangement.  It  is  necessary  that  a  shaft  should  be 
always  in  the  hardest  and  most  solid  part  of  the  rock,  in  oider 
to  secure  its  permanency,  and  afford  the  means  of  sinking  it 
eontinoally  deeper.  The  arrangement  is  then  as  represented  in 
%  3S.  From  the  shaft  galleries  are  driven  towards  the  vein,  and 
Aom  th^n  the  work  is  carried  on  as  described  before.  In  this 
nuDiier,  a  Bolid  strong  wall  is  secured  to  the  shaft,  all  the  mineral 
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may  be  taken  out  at  once,  and,  wliateyer  may  happen  to  the 
mine,  the  shaft  is  always  safe  and  ready,  and  in  good  order  for 
work. 

This  mode  of  mining  by  direct  steps  has  its  disadvantages,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  work  goes  on  slowly  and  is  expensiye ; 
the  water,  coming  down  the  steps,  is  generally  troublesome,  and 
in  the  progress  of  work  every  piece  of  mineral  must  be  picked 
by  hand.  In  hard  minerals  it  idBToids  advantages,  because  it  may 
be  blasted  to  better  advantage  in  this  form  than  in  inverted  stepa 
In  thin  veins  the  distance  fi^m  one  gallery  to  the  other  cannot 
be  so  great  as  in  thick  veins.  In  the  latter  case,  we  observe  a 
hundred  and  more  feet  depth  jfrom  one  to  the  other  gallery.  The 
cross-timbers  which  sustain  the  rubbish  are  always  exposed  to 
early  destruction,  in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  water  which 
generally  comes  down  the  walls,  added  to  the  pressure  of  the 
rubbish  from  above ;  and  as  the  prospects  of  the  mine  depend 
upon  the  durability  of  these  timbers,  which  secure  the  passages 
in  the  mine,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  wood  for  these 
should  be  of  the  best  kind,  and  well  prepared.  It  is,  however, 
not  necessary  to  have  all  the  timbered  galleries  so  strong  as  to 
resist  crushing  or  decay.  Some  of  them  may  drop  without  harm 
to  the  mine,  but  galleries  leading  to  important  parts  of  the 
vein  should  be  durable,  and  the  best  timber  selected  for  these 
entrances.  Where  timber  is  scarce,  or  consists  of  pine  wood, 
which  is  not  durable,  it  is  advisable  to  form  the  roof  of  a 
gallery  of  part  of  the  vein,  that,  in  case  an  accident  should  hap- 
pen, there  still  may  be  a  basis  upon  whi6h  a  gallery  can  be 
opened.  The  mineral  thus  remaining  may  be  taken  out  when 
that  gallery,  to  which  it  belongs,  is  to  be  abandoned. 

The  mode  of  working  by  inverted  steps,  or  stopes  aa  they  are 
vulgarly  called,  is  represented  in  fig.  84.  The  pit  is  sunk  and 
the  work  is  carried  on  by  similar  means  as  described  before 
for  right  stoping  or  descending  steps.  Here  is,  however,  no 
gallery  leading  to  the  air-shaft,  and  if  the  hoisting,  draining, 
and  ventilation  is  done  by  one  shaft  only,  there  must  be  ar- 
rangements made  in  it  for  these  purposes.  The  fresh  air  is  in 
this  case  conducted  down  in  one  part  of  the  shaft,  and  the  im- 
pure air  extracted  from  the  mine  by  another  part  of  it.  The 
labor  of  extraction  is  here  more  simple  and  convenient,  as  in 
descending  work  there  is  no  necessity  of  driving  galleries  to 
the  air-pit    With  the  opening  of  ^a  gallery  the  work  of  extrao 
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tion  iii  commenced,  and  ma;  be  continued  uninlerraptedl;  until 
the  whole  mass  of  ore  is  removed  which  exists  between  two 
galleries.     This,  howeTar,  reqnires  very  strong  timbers,  or  atone 
arches,    in    order   to   prevent 
the  (»nishing  of  the  roo^  be- 
cause  the  galleries  when  lost  in 
these  mines  can  hardly  be  re- 
covered.    Strong  timber  is  the 
moie  Decessaiy,  because  all  the 
rubbiah  made  in  these  rooms 
rests  upon  the  roof  of  the  gal-  i 
lery,  and  will  soon  crush  it  if  not 
well  protected.    The  timbers,  if  ; 
laid  close   together,  should  be   ; 
covered  with  strong  planks  or 
good  split  rails,  so  as  to  af-  . 
ford  an  opportunity  of  chang- 
ing a  decayed  piece  in  case  any 
is  destroyed.     This  mode  of 
working  has  one  serious  draw- 
back to  its   advantages;  mineral  and  rubbish  drop  b^jether, 
and  the  latter  can  hardly  be  separated  &om  the  first  in  the  dark 
of  the  mine;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  rubbish  on  which 
the  miner  stands  is  \meven  and  full  of  cavities  much   min- 
eral may  be  lost   in   it,  or  a  great   deal  of  rocky  matter  is 
hoisted  along  with  the  ore  to  the  surface ;  and  as  the  latter  ia 
here  requisite  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  case,  for  the  support 
of  the  walls  of  the  vein,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  as  much  of  it 
as  possible.     At  convenient  distances  small  openings  are  left  in 
the  roof  of  the  gallery  through  which  the  mineral  is  thrown 
down,  in  order  to  be  loaded  in  cars  and  transported  to  the  shaft. 
In  other  instances  the  roof  and  the  gallery  is  pushed  forward  aa 
the  miners  advance,  and  the  minerals  thrown  down  at  the  &r- 
thest  end  of  it,  as  represented.    This  latter  mode  of  working  by 
steps  is  suitable  for  coarse  and  pure  minerals,  such  as  coal  and 
iron  ore,  and  in  iact  any  mineral  which  ia  compact  and  breaks 
in  lumps,  and  which  is  not  very  valuable.    But  valuable  mine* 
rals  and  those  of  a  fragile  nature  should  be  worked  by  descend- 
ing steps,  in  order  to  secure  every  usefal  part  of  it 

Instances  in  which  the  veins  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit 
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of  either  one  or  the  other  zoode  of  working  at  die  Bame  tim* 
are  frequent ;  in  these  cases  a  sufBcient  onmber  of  galleries  are 
opened  at  once,  and  the  work  carried  on  as  conTeniently  as  the 
locality  will  admit.  Where  a  number  of  fheHa  is  requimte  in 
order  to  hoist  and  ventilate,  a  number  of  indq}e&dent  rooms 
may  be  opened  at  once,  and  a  lai^  qoanti^  of  mineral  ex* 
tracted  in  a  short  time.  In  fig.  86  we  represent  a  profile  of  the 
Cliff  Mine,  at  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Superior,  in  which  three 
shafts  and  a  level  serve  either  for  hoisting  or  ventilation,  or  for 
both  purposes.  So  many  entrances  to  a  mine  cause,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  heavy  expenses ;  but  it  may  be  found  necessary  where 
the  work  in  the  rooms  is  naturally  tedious,  which  is  the  case  in 
native  copper,  and  where  fire  is  applied  to  the  rock  to  make  it 
brittle  and  more  ea^  to  work. 

All  these  methods  have  their  peculiar  advantages,  which  are 
apparent  when  a  vein  is  fiilly  explored  and  its  character  tho- 
roughly known.  The  ascending  steps  cause  sometimes  hard  work 


to  the  miner,  because  he  is  to  use  the  tools  mostly  overhead,  oi 
work  in  a  poution  not  iavorable  to  the  best  application  of 
bis  power ;  ^ere  is,  however,  this  advantage,  that  material  which 
is  once  loosened  detaches  itself  and  drops  by  its  own  weight, 
thus  acting  with  the  efibrts  of  the  miner.  In  this  instance 
less  timber  is  required  than  in  others,  which  not  only  saves  the 
labor  of  chopping,  hauling,  and  dressing  it,  but  saves  also  the 
labor  of  putting  it  in  the  mine.  On  the  whole^  we  may  conclude 
that  the  working  in  ascending  steps  is  more  suitable  to  produce 
cheap  minerals  than  the  descending  work,  and  it  may  be  the 
better  plan  of  operation  in  this  country. 
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Ifiustt.^— The  extnctaon  of  maaaes  of  mineral  from  the  iote* 
lior  of  Ihe  earth  is  often  oonnected  with  congiderable  expense 
and  difficoltj.  Experience  has  setQed  this  question  so  fiur  as  to 
determine  that  the  extractioii  of  a  mass  is  most  profitably  and 
safdj  accomplished  by  taking  it  out  from  below,and  if  possible 
from  the  lowest  point,  at  the  commencment  Masses,  however,  are 
oflien  BO  extensiye,  that  to  reach  their  lowest  parts  is  beyond  the 
means  of  those  engaged  in  the  operation,  and  the  work  of  ex- 
traction is  generally  started  before  the  greatest  depth  is  arrived 
at  In  all  instances  a  shaft  into  or  beside  the  mass,  or  a  level 
as  low  as  the  locality  will  admit,  is  a  condition  of  success.  The 
yeiDs  of  silver  ore  in  the  Southern  States,  or  in  Califomia,  and 
the  lead  ores  of  Missouri,  and  other  mineral  deposits,  may  extend 
so  deeply  that  centuries  are  required  for  their  foil  exploration ; 
this,  however,  is  no  reason  why  correct  principles  of  mining 
should  not  be  applied.  Any  ore-vein,  and  a  mass  particularly, 
should  not  be  worked  from  above;  it  deprives  the  miner  of 
the  comforts  and  security  arising  from  a  good  roof.  When  the 
smfiice  of  the  ground  is  once  broken  by  digging  a  cavity  into  it^ 
that  cavity  will  be  always  a  reservoir  for  the  surfiEU»  waters,  and 
as  these  are  the  most  destructive  to  timber,  annoy  the  workmen 
in  their  descent,  and  cause  bad  air,  their  access  to  the  iiiterior  of 
a  mine  should  be  prevented  by  all  means.  A  mine  may  be  per- 
manently  injured  by  destroying  that  covering  which  prevents 
the  water  from  entering  the  vein.  In  all  instances  the  work  in 
the  interior  is  more  expensive  when  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sur&ce  waters.  If  this  is  so  serious  a  matter  to 
veins,  it  is  &r  more  so  to  masses,  because  in  the  first  case  we  may 
form  a  fresh  roof  by  going  deeper  and  lose  a  part  of  the  vein ; 
this  however  is  impracticable  in  a  mass,  or  if  attempted  the  losses 
are  severe ;  for  in  this  case  no  natural  or  artificial  roof  can  be 
fonned  sufficiently  secure  to  admit  of  the  extraction  of  all  the 
nnnerals  contained  in  the  mass. 

When  a  mass  is  00  located  as  to  admit  of  a  shaft  or  drift  in 
the  surrounding  dead  rock,  that  is  adopted  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  preparatory  works.  It  affords  safely  to  the  workmen, 
and  admits  of  the  extraction  of  all  the  minerals,  at  least  those 
which  are  above  the  drift  or  the  bottom  of  the  pit 

In  fig.  86  we  have  represented  the  manner  in  which  masses 
may  be  most  profitably  extracted.  The  shaft  is  sunk  in  the  dead 
locky  and  two  galleries  are  at  once  driven,  one  firom  the  bottom 
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■  of  the  pit  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  mineral,  and  the  other  at  n 
distance  above  it,  which  latter  servea  for  the  eslractioQ  of  foul 
air.  A  communicatioii  is  cut  through  the  mineral  maee  whioh 
ooonectA  the  two  drifts,  and  secures  ventilation.  The  whole  bodjr 


of  ore  is  now  taken  out  at  once,  no  pillars  are  left  standing ;  the 
excavation  nearest  the  workmen  is  secured  by  wooden  props,  which 
are  moved  as  the  miners  gradually  progress.  In  order  to  secure 
the  sB&ty  of  the  roof;  and  prevent  the  sinking  of  the  whole  mass, 
all  the  rubbish  which  is  made  in  the  mine  is  piled  behind  the 
miners,  and  firmly  wedged  in  between  the  floor  and  the  roof.  If 
sufficient  dead  matter  is  not  furnished  by  the  mine,  hard  stones, 
gravel,  or  rock,  are  sent  down  from  the  surface,  and  carried  in  cara 
to  the  air-gallery,  and  unloaded  in  the  mine.  It  may  thus  hap- 
pen that,  if  not  much  rubbish  is  made  in  the  mine,  a  stone  quarry 
must  be  opened  at  the  top  of  the  pit  in  order  to  obtain  matter  for 
filling  up.  In  all  instances,  not  more  space  is  left  unoccupied  by 
filling  than  is  necessary  for  the  miners  to  work  in,  and  to  serve 
as  a  drift  for  the  transportation  of  the  minerals.  In  this  manner 
all  that  mineral  between  the  two  drifts  is  removed,  and  the  height 
of  the  roof  of  the  mine  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  roof  of  the 
second  drift  from  below.  When  all  the  mineral  is  removed,  the 
lower  level  is  filled  with  rubbish,  and  shut  for  ever.  Previous  to 
closing  the  lower  part  of  the  mine,  a  third  drift  is  started  &om 
the  shaft,  into  the  mass,  and  set  in  connection  with  the  second 
diift,  80  that  a  circulation  of  air  is  provided  for  before  the 
lowest  level  is  shut  altogether.  In  this  manner  the  work  is 
carried  on  successively  until  all  the  mineral  is  removed.  "We 
cannot,  here,  work  in  different  heights  at  once ;  all  the  forces 
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aie  concentrated  in  one  story,  or  epace ;  and  if  we  are  compelled 
to  fiimiBb  more  mineral  than  possibly  can  be  extracted  by  these 
means,  it  is  necessary  to  work  on  a  difKirent  plan,  which  is  neither 
80  coDTenient  nor  so  profitable  as  the  first  In  this  instance  we 
commence  the  work  of  extraction  at  once,  in  different  levels,  and 
take  out  rooms  of  a  certain  size,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
mineral ;  these  rooms  are  generally  provided  with  arched  roofs 
cut  into  the  mineral  mass.  Around  such  a  room  a  wall  is  left 
standing  in  order  to  sustain  the  roo^  and  the  pillars  thus  formed 
must  support  one  the  other  as  they  rise  upon  themselves.  In 
this  manner  about  one  half  of  the  mineral  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  whole  mass ;  and  if  the  mineral  is  hard  and  strong,  it  may 
last  until  the  vein  is  exhausted,  after  which  the  miners  go  down 
into  the  lowest  part  again,  and  endeavor  to  remove  the  pillars ; 
provided  these  have  resisted  the  pressure  firom  above  and  are  not 
crushed.  This  kind  of  work  is  expensive ;  it  needs  no  timbers, 
but  the  digging  is  hard,  because  the  miners  must  cut  moat  of  their 
minerals  loose  at  two  sides,  while  on  the  former  plan  one  side 
only  is  to  be  loosened. 

Another  mode  of  working  a  mass,  which  is  more  profitable 
than  either  the  first  or  the  second,  is  represented  in  fig.  37.    The 


mass  is  penetrated  by  levels  from  a  hill-side,  if  accessible,  which 
are  driven  through  it,  or  by  shafts  in  the  dead  rock.  These 
levels  reach  as  far  as  convenient,  or  penetrate  through  the 
mass.  On  each  side,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  drift,  rooms 
are  opened,  of  such  a  width  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  the 
workmen.  The  width  of  such  a  room  may  be  two  or  three 
hundred  feet,  according  to  circumstances,  having  the  drift 
for  the  discharge  of  the  ore  in  the  middle.  The  face  of  the 
workroom  slopes  gradually  towards  the  extreme  width,  in  a 
rimilar  manner  as  steps  in  a  vertical  vein,  with  this  difier- 
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encc,  that  the  steps  here  are  vertieal,  and  in  the  rooms  horizon^ 
tal.    K  the  mass  is  heavy,  or  thick,  a  succession  of  levels  may  be 
driven  one  above  the  other,  or  parallel  galleries  made  in  the  same 
level.    These  rooms  are  suffidentlj  high  to  afford  space  for  two 
or  three  sets  of  hands  at  once,  the  one  working  abovey  and  at  the 
same  time  behind  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.    This  kind 
of  work  may  be  done  cheaply,  after  the  dead  work  is  performed ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  generally  expensive— it  requires  no  timberi 
no  filling,  and  no  mineral  is  left  in  the  mine.     It  is  the  most 
practical  form  in  which  extraction  can  be  accomplished,  but  de- 
mands dexterous  workmen  to  avoid  dangers,  or  at  least  to  escape 
before  those  acddents  happen,  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  this  method.    We  think  it  the  most  suitable  form  of  work 
for  thb  daring  American. 

Not  only  masses,  but  veins,  may  be  worked  by  these  means; 
most  of  the  Western  iron-ore  veins,  in  the  coal  region,  are 
now  worked  on  this  principle.    The  miner  opens  a  drift  into  the 
out-crop  of  an  argillaceous  ore-vein,  and  continues  it  as  &r  as 
the  ore  is  oxidized,  or  transformed  into  hydrates ;  here  he  stopi^ 
and  opens  on  each  side  of  the  drift  a  room  8u£BicientIy  wide  to 
afford  a  certain  quantity  of  ore,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  securer 
a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  an  accident    He  takes  out  of  these  rooms 
the  ore  as  fast  as  possible,  supports  the  roof  partly  by  props,  or 
if  he  has  sufficient  rubbish,  throws  it  behind  into  the  places  he 
leaves.   The  roof  may  now  come  down ;  but  it  will  rest  on  the  rub- 
bish.   Where  the  latter  is  scarce,  great  caution  is  required  on  the 
part  of  the  miner  to  support  the  roof;  for  the  best  wooden  props 
are  often  crushed  at  once,  and  he  may  be  buried  without  a  pre- 
vious warning.    When  a  quantity  of  dead  matter  is  raised  up 
close  to  the  roof,  the  latter  cannot  sink  far ;  it  is  not  so  heavy  as 
to  crush  the  wood.    In  all  cases,  however,  it  requires  a  sharp 
ear  and  quick  eye  to  escape  the  falling  roof;  and  if  the  distance 
of  the  miner  from  the  drift  is  too  &r,  or  the  passage  to  it  is  im- 
peded, the  most  attentive  workman  may  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  escape.   All  rocks  give  warning,  issue  a  certain  peculiar  sound, 
and  an  experienced  miner  knows  by  this^imd,  where,  and  how 
much  of  the  roof  is  coming  down.    It  is  therefore  essential  that 
all  noise  and  disturbance  of  the  workmen  should  be  avoided,  in 
order  not  to  draw  their  attention  from  these  objects. 

This  manner  of  working  masses  or  horizontal  veins,  is  appli* 
cable  only  in  those  localities  where  little  or  no  fresh  air  is  needed. 
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A  armlitiiig  motioa  of  the  air  hj  means  of  oonaecting  channels  is 
not  possible  here,  and  Uie  bq[^j  of  fi«ah  air  depends  entirely  on 
that  which  taaj  he  forced  into  the  mine,  bj  means  of  the  engina 
A  dint  dmilatioD  is  prodooed  by  catting  the  drift  considerably 
higher,  and  by  putting  ap  a  bioad  c^ling  or  double  roo^  and  form- 
ing a  chaan^  in  the  apper  part  fc^  the  extraction  of  foul  air. 
1^  diamtel  may  be  connected  vith  a  chimney,  or  an  extract- 
ing engine.  This  reqnirea  a  high  drift,  and,  in  case  the  mineral  is 
soft,  long  timbeta ;  and  as  the  power  applied  for  extracting  the 
air  ia  also  expensire,  this  mode  of  mining  is  cheap  only  under 
pecaBar  oicnmstances.  Mines  which  do  not  produce  bod  air  by 
titemsdves,  and  where  the  number  of  hands  employed  ia  limited 
'  to  torn  or  four,  may  be  worked  to  great  advantage  by  these 
Beans,  Mines  which  produce  bad  air,  and  where  the  number  of 
men  emfdoyed  is  considerable^  require  means  of  rentilatioD  to  be 
prorided  m  some  mann».  Artificial  ventilation  may  be  used, 
but  it  is  alwvys,  and  especially  in  this  case,  ezpeofflve.  It  is 
dso  ine&ctual,  if  not  properly  constructed. 

In  most  instances,  particularly  in  ore-mines,  sufficient  rubbish 
ia  made  to  erect  some  walls,  and  fill  the  epaceis  between  them. 
Where  leas  rubbish  ia  produced,  as  in  ooal  mines,  there  is  not 
sufficient  to  form  walla,  and  in  ord^  to  fill  a  loige  part  of  the 
uea  ot  the  mine,  stones  must  be 
qnanied  outside.    These  are  car-  ^ 

ried  by  the  returning  cam  to  the 
work-nxHna,  where  they  ai«  placed 
in  dte  proper  pomtion. 

The  plan  <^  a  mine  aasnmee 
then  the  fonn  rejNresented  in  fig. 
38,  and  may  be  ventilated  by  an  air- 
iluft  elected  at  the  farthest  end  of 
theaiine.  A  ^Mtcioua  drifl  may 
hoe  conduct  fresh  air  to  any  num- 
bnef  wt^onen,  and  where  mate- 
oil  ht  flllii^  ia  che^,  it  ia  the 
better  pUa  of  working  any  mine 
({  horizontal  extent  AH  the 
noDerals  are  here  taken  oat  at 
onee,  end  there  ia  no  neceasily^  for 
keefnag  tboee  parts  in  repair  which 

06  partly,  but  not  quite,  exhausted.  Such  repairs  are  expensive, 
Did  lequjre  constant  attention.     Where  cheap  material  for  filUng 
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may  be  obtained,  this  plan  of  working  anj  kind  of  mine  is 
profitable,  and  the  best  suited  to  our  country. 

The  principle  of  working  any  form  of  deposit  is  then  tJie 
same  in  all  cases;  itoonsists  in  taldng  out  aU  the  mineral  at  onoe, 
and  filling  the  spaces  partly  with  rubbish,  either  from  the  interior 
of  the  mine,  or  takiag  it  from  some  place  outside  convenient  to 
the  mouth  of  the  mine.    This  kind  of  work  may  answer  almost 
in  all  cases  where  ores  are  taken  out,  but  for  minerals  which  can- 
not bear  much  expense,  such  as  coal  or  iron-ore,  it  is  doubtful  if 
it. is  the  best  plan.  In  the  western  coal  basins  a  bushel  of  bitu- 
minous cosd  pays  from  one  cent  to  one  cent  and  three-fourths  to 
the  miner;  and  it  may  be  asserted  that,  at  that  rate,  not  mnch 
rocky  matter  can  be  introduced  into  the  mine.    It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  in  all  these  localities,  rock  is  cheap,  and  may 
be  brought  into  the  mine  at  the  same  price  at  which  coal  is  taken 
out ;  and  not  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  coal  dug  is  re- 
quired to  fill  the  nune.    When  we  consider  that  most  of  the  mines 
suffer  from  a  bad  roof  or  soft  pavement,  which  compels  the  miner 
to  leave  unconmionly  strong  pillars  of  coal ;  that  also,  he  is  fre- 
quently compelled  to  allow  coal  to  remain  on  the  roof  and  floor 
for  his  own  safety ;  and  consider  further,  that  these  mines  often 
break  down,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  and  bury  all  the 
coal  in  the  pillars,  roof  and  pavement;  we  are  authorized  to  con- 
clude, that  at  least  one-fourth  in  all  cases,  and  in  some  the  en* 
tire  half  of  the  mineral  is  lost  to  the  owner  and  die  community. 
To  carry  stone  or  shale  into  the  mine,  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
coal  extracted,  would  increase  the  expenses  per  bushel  25  per 
cent    The  full  amount  of  this  may  be  saved  in  most  cases  by  the 
miner,  particularly  where  he  is  compelled  to  work  in  small  rooms 
on  account  of  soft  pavement  and  roof.    In  the  manner  proposed, 
he  has  a  large  room,  the  car  for  loading  close  at  hand,  needs 
little  or  no  timber,  and  has  at  all  times  an  invariable  supply 
of  fresh  air.    The  owner  of  the  mine  saves  a  great  deal  by  this 
mode  of  work ;  he  is  sure  to  extract  every  ton  of  coal  in  his  field. 
If  an  acre  of  coal  of  the  Pittsburg  vein  contains  600,000  bush- 
els of  salable  coal,  and  but  800,000  bushels  are  extracted,  the 
owner  loses  actually  the  one  half.  In  many  instances,  but  200,000 
bushels  have  been  removed,  when  the  mine  broke  down.     If  a 
bushel  of  coal  is  worth  but  one  cent  to  the  owner,  which  is  the 
general  price,  and  he  loses  $8,000  worth  of  coal  in  an  acre,  he 
may  spend  part  of  the  inevitable  loss  to  prevent  it.    If  the  owner 
were  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  stones  for  filling  and  the  miner 
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nothingi  he  would  still  be  the  gainer  at  the  rate  of  25  per  oent 
on  the  yalae  of  his  property.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  all 
cases  this  is,  to  the  miner,  the  most  practicable  mode  of  mining; 
it  is  the  most  profitable  to  the  owner,  and  is  a  benefit  to  the  com* 
muDity  and  to  onr  descendants.  All  useful  minerals  which  are 
lost  by  wasteful  individuals  in  dead  mines,  are  lost  to  the  com- 
sniiuty.  The  German  miners  call  such  kind  of  mining  "Baub- 
han," — robbery. 

Pockets^  nests,  or  concretions,  are  generally  distributed  in  larger 
nuiases  of  vein-stone ;  we  find  them,  however,  in  the  form  of 
small  veins  injected  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  such  as  galena,  in 
the  fractures  of  slate.    When  such  small  bodies  of  ore  are  dis- 
tributed in  large  masses  of  distinct  rock,  which  latter  compose  a 
ydn  or  mass  in  the  general  formation,  the  mode  of  working  is  simi- 
lar to  that  described  above  for  veins ;  and  if  the  dead  matter  of 
die  vein,  which  necessarily  must  be  quarried  in  order  to  obtain  the 
nmieral,  so  &r  predominates  as  to  make  the  amount  of  ore  yielded 
by  the  vein  too  small  to  pay  these  expenses,  the  mine  must  be 
alMuidoned.    It  is  in  these  instances  that  the  well-informed  miner 
can  show  his  superiori^  to  the  mere  laboring  man.    The  latter 
will  follow  any  tract  of  mineral  with  sanguine  expectations  of 
increase  or  good  chance,  and  he  is  often  led  to  labors  which 
never  can  be  repaid.    The  fiulure    of   such    enterprises  dis- 
courages oihezB  who  are  better   situated,  and  who   may  be 
induced  by  their   ill  success  to  abandon   good  positions.     A 
well-injEonned  miner  knows  by  the  nature  of  the  mineral,  and 
hj  the  appearances  of  the  accompanying  vein-stone,  how  much 
mineral  the  vein,  on  an  average,  may  yield.    He  will  form  a 
well-digested  ^an  of  working  the  mine,  and  if  he  finds  the 
amount  of-  mineral  which  may  be  raised,  by  expending  a  cer- 
tain sum  in  dead  work,  will  not  pay  the  latter,  he  abandons 
the  project    altogether.     The   simple    working    miner,   who 
has  not  knowledge  enough  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  roclq  must 
follow  where  his  senses  lead  him;  he  cannot  arrange  a  plan  for  sys- 
tematical work,  so  as  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  extraction ;  he  takes 
out  what  he  can  see  and  reach  without  regard  to  expenses 
and  con8equence&    It  is  easily  perceived  that  the  work  of  ex- 
traction, carried  on  from  the  top  of  a  vein  downwards,  can  be 
prosecuted  only  to  a  very  limited  depth,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
mineral  below  must  be  either  lotft,  or  extraordinary  expenses  are 
required  to  recover  the  mine.    Such  work  at  the  top  of  a  vein 
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is  very  expensive  in  its  nature;  all  the  rook  and  vein-stone  most 
be  dug  bj  bits  and  by  means  of  the  pick ;  no  fikciliti^  are  afford- 
ed to  the  miner  in  the  advantages  arising  from  gravity.;  no 
roof  is  there  to  protect  him  against  injury ;  all  liie  rubbish 
must  be  at  once  removed  to  some  distant  place ;  and  all  the  water 
which  may  enter  his  digging  concentrates  to  annoy  him.  These 
are  the  causes  of  abandoning  many  of  our  ore  mines,  particularly 
the  copper  mines  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  after  expending  a 
great  deal  of  money.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  good  mines 
among  the  lost  ones,  but  the  general  iU  success  which  a^m- 
panied  most  of  these  enterprises  has  caused  so  much  distrust, 
that  good  and  bad  are  condemned  promiscuously.  When  the 
lead  miners  of  the  rich  Missouri  district  dig  merely  a  hole  and 
remove  the  ore  so  fiur  as  they  can  reach,  there  is  no  wonder  the 
ore  is  expensive,  and  the  business  suffers  in  the  midst  of  profu* 
sion.  The  gold-ore  diggers  in  the  Southern  States  are  generally  in 
thehabitof  digging  a  ditch,  sometimes  even  a  deep  ditch,  and  make 
good  wages  during  that  time ;  but  they  soon  find  their  expenses  so 
heavy  that  they  cannot  go  Airther  down,  notwithstanding  the  ore 
may  be^  equally  as  rich  in  the  deepest  parts.as  it  has  been  at,  or 
near,  the  sur&ce. 

All  these  difficulties  may  be  avoided  by  systematic  work,  and 
by  forming  a  correct  plan  and  estimates  at  tiie  outset  If  one  indi- 
vidual does  not  possess  all  the  knowledge  requisite  to  form  such  a 
plan,  a  number  of  men  united  may  concentrate  sufficient  intelligence 
to  accomplish  it  The  working  of  a  mine  is  not-different  in  principle 
&om  any  other  business ;  no  sensible  man  will  build  a  house  with- 
out laying  down  a  plan  before  he  commences  the  work,  nor  en- 
gage in  any  business  without  calculating  the  cost  and  proceeds 
of  it  If  a  man  ventures  to  build  a  steam  engine  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  constructed,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  put  together,  he  may  surely  expect  to 
make  a  £ulure ;  he  will  lose  both  the  machine  and  his  money. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  in  mining ;  and  as  the  means  for  obtaining 
the  knowledge  required  for  mining  are  not  afforded  iii  such 
abundance,  and  cannot  be  obtained  with  equal  fietcility  as  those 
which  furnish  a  knowledge  of  steam  engines,  we  may  naturally 
expect  there  will  be  a  less  number  of  men  well  informed  on 
mining  than  on  the  steam  engine. 

Jhraotieal  BemarJu  on  iEmng. — ^The  operation  of  mining  is  di- 
vided into  two  distinct  .branches;  the  planning  of  it  requires  a 
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di&raat  kindof  ksowledge  fiom  that  of  workiiig  a  zbine;  both 
united  are  the  onlj  means  to  aecnie'the  soooeas  of  the  enterpriae ; 
neither  one  nor  the  other  bj  itself  is  sufficient  to  depend  npon 
eutirelj.     A  cuUc  jard  of  limestone  ma j  be  quarried  at  an  ex- 
pense of  30  cents^  if  no  stripping  ia  to  be  done;  the  removal  of 
earth  or  rubbish  of  Qonise  increases  the  cost  of  it^  which  may,  in 
many  instances,  bring  it  to  76  cents^    Sandstones  of  the  coal 
fonnation  may  be  worked  at  the  same  price  as  limestone,  and 
cxfken  as  low  as  20  cents  a  cabic  yard.    Shale,  or  date,  may  be 
dng  at  10  cents  a  cubic  yard.    Qianite,  trap,  gneiss,  and  por- 
t)hyiy  naaj  cost  as  high  as  $8  per  yard  if  it  is  to  be  broken ; 
sbtatified  hard  rock  from  $2  to  $1.    Similar  prices  gorem  the 
woik  k&  a  mine.    To  these  prices,  however,  we  have  to  remark| 
thidb  in  digging  a  shaft  of  small  dimensions  in  hard  rock  the  ex* 
penses  per  yard  aie  considerably  higher  than  in  a  wide  ahaft^  and 
&r  higher  than  in  the  open  quarry,  or  in  a  vein  which  has 
a  good  undermining.    A  cubic  yard  of  granite  or  trap  cannot  be 
taken  oat  of  a  four  feet  shaft  for  less  than  $12 ;  from  a  larger 
shaft  at  from  $6  to  $10,  and  from  a  vein  with  good  undermining 
it  may  be  removed  for  $1.    These  prices  are  chiefly  regulated  by 
the  amount  of  work  caused  to  the  miner  in  separating  the  stones 
from  the  mass  of  the  rock.    A  shaft  may  be  sunk  in  sandstone 
at  the  rate  of  $6  and  from  that  to  $8  per  cubic  yard ;   in  slate^ 
shale  and  gravel,  at  from  $2  to  $!•    These  prices  are  all  exdiH 
are  of  timbering  or  walling.    A  drift  in  granite  or  unstratified 
rock  is  quite  as  expensive  as  a  shaft  in  that  kind  of  rodq  but  in 
stratified  rock  it  may  be  done  cheaper.    A  cubic  yard  of  the> 
rocks  of  the  coal  atrata  may  be  removed  at  $1  60,    or  $1.    In 
these  prices  ve  included  the  sharpening  of  tools,  and  the  removal 
of  the  fragments  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit    When  timber  is  re- 
quired,  for  supporting  shattered  rocks,  the  miners  are  under 
obligations  to  put  it  in  without  extra  pay.    The  prices  paid  to  the 
vmea  for  digging  minerals,  varies  of  course  greatly ;  but  we  may 
slwajB  calculate  npon  the  amount  of  rock  and  the  mineral  whidli 
ttust  be  removed  in  ordor  to  make  the  work  profitable.    When 
*  vein  o£  coal  is  very  hard,  has  no  undermining,  and  requires 
Tuidi  cutting  in  hard  matter,  a  ton  may  cost  $2  to  dig  it;  if  a 
sbmlar  vein  of  coal  contains  a  seam  of  soft  mineral,  it  may 
^zsiaed  at  $1,  and  even  at  a  less  pricey  if  the  vein  is  strong  and 
pnipowder  can  be  applied*    Bituminous  coal,  with  a  good  un* 

^Bnnminft  and  6  or  6  ibet  veini  can  be  dug  at  20  cents  per  tooi 
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exclusive  of  hauling.    The  average  price,  however,  paid  for  dig- 
ging bituminous  coal,  is  from  a  cent  to  a   cent  and  a  half 
per  bushel,  which  brings  the  ton  to  from  25  cents  to  87  cents. 
The  prices  paid  for  hauling  vary  according  to  locality.     If  the 
distance  is  long,  and  the  means  of  transportation  imperfect,  a  ton 
may  cost  fifty  cents  for  hauling  it  from  the  rooms  to  the  mouth, 
of  the  pit ;  are  the  means  conyenient,  such  as  large  cars,  rail- 
roads, and  the  drifts  and  galleries  high  enough  for  a  horse,  a 
ton  may  not  cost  more  than  eight  or  ten  cents  from  the  rooms  to 
the  mouth  of  the  pit.  A  cubic  yard  of  brittle  matter,  if  veinstone 
or  ore,  may  be  cut  loose  by  the  miner  at  the  price  of  60  cents  and 
less ;  slaty  rock  at  the  same  price,  and  from  that  to  $1.     Bock 
which  must  be  blasted  and  broken,  will  cause  ^n  expense  ot 
$1  to  $2  per  yard.    A  good  undermining  facilitates  in  all  cases 
the  work,  and  reduces  these  prices  considerably. 

Blasting. — Gunpowder  is  the  most  valuable  agent  for  excava- 
tion ;  it  is  however  of  more  service  in  the  work  of  extraction 
than  in  that  of  preparation,  because  in  removing  tbe  minerals 
those  regular  forms  of  the  walls  are  not  required,  which  distinguish 
the  shaft  and  the  drift  from  the  gallery.    Blasting-powder  is  em- 
ployed in  different  quantities  and  in  various  forms,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  slaty  open  rock,  in  rotten  brittle  shale,  and  in  loose 
gravel,  it  is  of  no  use ;  but  in  hard  rock,  in  sandstone,  limestone^ 
and  similar  substances,  blasting  is  extremely  serviceable,  and 
oft;en  reduces  the  prices  of  working  hard  rock  to  that  of  soft  ma- 
ierial.    Gunpowder  is  of  most  service  where  the  vein  has  a  seam 
of  soft  mineral,  or  a  succession  of  cavities  on  one  side,  so  that 
a  blast  applied  at  the  opposite  termination  of  the  vein  may  re- 
move the  whole  thickness  of  it.   If  the  soft  matter  or  the  cavities^ 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  it  requires  always  two  blasts,  and 
of  course  the  drilling  of  two  holes  as  well  as  two  charges  of  gun- 
powder, to  remove  the  vein.    The  amoimt  of  gunpowder  used  is 
oftien  calculated  to  be  proportionate  to  the  amoimt  of  rock  re- 
moved, but  this  is  not  so  in  practice;  where  the  amount  of 
matter  removed  is  limited,  the  consumption  of  powder  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  quiontity  of  rock  removed.    In  nunes  which 
have  a  large  quantity  of  shattered  rocks,  the  appl^tion  of 
powder  is  limited  by  the  consideration  that  injury  may  be 
caused  to  other  parts  of  the  mine.     The  removal  of  thick  veins, 
or  masses,  or  heavy  rock,  also  veins  of  pyrites,  is  oftien  connected 
with  considerable  difficulty,  because  heavy  blasts  cannot  con* 


veniently  be  applied  In  all  such  cases  it  is,  however,  the  cheap* 
est  way  of  working  masses ;  and  if  holes  for  blasting  cannot  well 
be  drilled,  they  can  be  formed  by  acids.  Pyrites  may  be  pene- 
trated by  nitric  or  muriatic  acid;  also  native  metals,  such  as 
'  copp^i^f  limestone,  and  magnetic  iron  ore,  may  be  dissolved  by 
any  add — the  muriatic  is,  however,  the  most  generally  used* 
In  this  case  we  cannot  sink  any  other  form  of  hole  than  a  verti- 
cal one.  The  manipulation  is  easily  performed  by  setting  a 
glass  tube  vertically  upon  the  rock,  and  providiQg  its  top  with  a 
funnel  and  apparatus,  so  as  to  let  in  thq  acid  drop  by  drop.  If  the 
pipe  is  close  fitting  to  the  rock,  and  the  acid  poured  in  very 
slowly,  the  hole  will  not  be  much  larger  than  the  glass-pipe. 
The  tube  must  descend  with  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  be 
always  dose  to  it  This  operation  works  very  slowly ;  but  in 
pyrites,  or  compact  magnetic  iron  ore  which  cannot  be  pene- 
trated by  steel  tools,  it  is  a  useful  method  of  preparing  a  hole  for 
blasting.  When  heavy  masses  are  to  be  detached  by  one  charge, 
the  hole  may  be  made  wider  in  the  bottom  by  letting  down  the 
add  more  rapidly,  which  will  spread  over  a  larger  surfSsuse  and 
dissolve  agreater  width. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

HaviUfig  and  Hoisting. — ^The  mineral,  after  being  detached 
£rom  the  mass  of  the  vein,  is  carried  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit  by, 
various  means.  This  kind  of  work  is  generally  performed  by 
laborers  who  are  not  miners;  and  if  it  is  induded  in  the  contract 
of  the  miner,  it  is  given  by  these  to  otjier  parties  who  perform 
it  for  them. 

BogKort — One  of  the  most  common  means  of  carrying  minerals 
from  the  wall-&oe  to  the  bottom,  or  mouth  of  the  pit,  is  the  dog- 
cart of  the  coal  mines.  It  is  a  convenient  and  dieap  mode  of 
transporting  mineral  in  the  subterranean  passages,  and  we  enter- 
tain serious  doubts  which  is  the  cheapest — ^that  by  horses  on  the 
tram-road,  or  that  by  dogs  on  the  plank-road.  In  fig.  89,^  is  repre^ 
sented  a  cart  which  is  in  general  use  in  the  Western  coal  mmea. 
It  is  about  three  feet  high,  with  light  wheels,  and  the  capadty  of 
its  box  is  about  half  a  ton  weight,  or  twelve  bushels  of  bituminous 
ooaL    Oak  planks  are  laid  lengthways  in.  the  drifis  and  galleries^ 
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to  Sana  a  tntck  £oi  each  vheel;  and  where  the  floor  of  the  uaat 
is  muddy,  or  a  drain  ia  made  ia  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  plank 
iBhiid  for  the  man  and  dog  to  wallc  oc    .Whso.  ^his  road  is  .kept 


in  good  order,  a  strong,  heavy  dog  vill  pull  the  whole  load  easily, 
and  the  man  has  no  other  labor  to  perform  than  to  direct  the 
oart  and  keep  it  on  its  back.    When  it  has  arrived  at  the  depot — 
nther  at  the  platform  near  the  month  of  the  pit,  or  at  tlie  depot 
of  the  hoiatjng-maclmie — the  dog  tnnis  aidde,  the  cartznan  raises 
the  handlesofthecartanddistdiarges  the  load.    This  apparattu  is 
Teiy  convenient  and  performs  cheap  work;  the  cart  can  be 
Iffought  dose  to  the  miner  tvithoat  any  partacnlar  preparation ; 
it  will  run  on  a  rough  pavement  when.  leqnired,  and  does  not 
need  planks  to  be  laid  in  the  rooms  where  the  miners  are  at 
work.    A  dog  moves  fast,  and  if  a  quid::  driver  ia  with  him, 
a  dog  and  man  perform  almost  as  much  work  aa  a  horse  and 
man,   and   without  requiring  so    much    preparation   in   roads 
and  wagons  as  the  latter.     The  form  of  the  plank-road,   as 
we  commonly  find  it — that  is,  with  the  planks  lud  loi^tndi- 
nally — ^is  olijectLonable ;  the  planks  are  never  in  order,  the 
end-jcdntB  never  fit  well,  and  the  men  hove  almost  as  much  work 
in  keeping  the  road  or  planks  in  plaoe,  as  in  carting  ihs  mineral 
Besid^  these  disadvantages,  the  jJaiokB  do  not  last  long;  the 
wheels  soon  wear  a  groove  which  causes  them  to  split    In 
many  mines  the  planks  are  laid  crossways,  as  on  conunon  plank- 
roads,  so  that  the  wheeJs  traverae  the  fibre  of  the  wood.    This  is 
a  &r  more  juditaous  plan ;  the  planks  last  longer,  and  the  road 
ia  easier  kept  in  order;  the  dog  polls  atroiq^,  and  his  &et  are  not 
BO  liable  to  injury.     This  latter  plan  of  laying  roads  requires 
some  more  pranks  than  the  former;  but  whsn  the  greater  dura- 
bility and  easier  work  on  it  are  considered,  Aiere  ia  little  doubt 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  cross-laid  plank  to  the  plank  laid 
longitudinally. 

19i«  Whedbarrwh^-Joi  many  instftnoes,  it  is  not  j 
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meiraiiaeof  a  large  cart,  became  the  amoont  of  miiisiat  is  nuUf 
or  the  distance  short;  the  wheelbarrow  ia  then  resorted  to  aa  a 
meuiB   of    tranaportatioiL,      This    method   is    expensive,    aod 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  it  should  be,  by  all  meana.    In  ihort 
drifts,  OT  in  jneparatoiy  ■work  where  not  much  rubbish  is 
niade,  or  in  antaU  reiaa  where  little  mineral  is  raised,  the  obb 
of  the  wheelbanoT  is  exonsable,  bat  in  all  instance!  where  one 
nan  finds  fall  employment  in  wheeling  the  cart  should  be 
med ;  for,  without  a  d<^,  a  inan  can  peifonn  three  lamea  aa  mock 
labor  with  the  cart  as  with  the  wheelbarrow.    If  there   is  not 
nlEiaent  work  to  employ  tiie  cart  constantly,  it  ia  advisable  to 
let  the  man  rest,  or  do  some  other  work  in  the  intervals  when  not 
hanhog.    At  a  mine  there  is  always  work,  and  the  less  the  nnm- 
ber  of  hands  ihe  better.    Where  an  improvement  in  machineiy 
or  tools  can  be  made,  it  ehoold  be  done  by  all  means,  partly  to 
reduce  labor,  bnt  chiefly  to  perform  more  work  in  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  space.    If  a  laborer  is  not  Mly  employed  in 
trutsponing  mineral,  he  may  watch  the  drains,  keep  the  road 
in  order,  and  attend  closely  to  the  miners,  s6  as  to  remove  all  tha 
loose  matter  which  may  be  in  their  way.    The  common  wheel- 
barrow »  an  impracticable  vehicle  in  a  mine;  canal  barrowa 
are  better,  bnt  still  they  are  too  heavy  and  lai^  for  small  rooma. 
A  wheelbarrow  most  be  low,  and  light,  so  aa  to  be  eaaly  loaded 
fend  onloaded.     ^e  physical  fbroe  of  a  workman  in  a  mine  is 
soon  exbansted,  if  his  strength  is  taxed  as  much '  as  in  the  flree 
air.    The  nttHstore  of  the  mine,  and  the  bad  air,  soon  reduce  the 
energies  of  the  subterranean  workman.     In  fig.  40  is  represented 
a  wheelbarrow,    made  entirely  of   H  inch  pine  plank,  with 
tiie  exoepHon  of  the  wheel,  which  ^onld  be  a  common  wooden 
wheel,  light  and  strong.      Cast-iron  wheels   are  in  frequent 


TBC,  bntfliey  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  weight  Both 
■idea  of  the  barrow  are  formed  by  planks,  of  about  4i  feet  in 
length,  and  the  bottom  ia  provided  with  some  strips  of  strong 
hoop-iron  which  pass  across  the  aides,  and  hold  them  to  ib» 
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bottom ;  these  protect  the  bottom,  and  prevent  the  splitting  of  tbe 
Bides. 

HoTBt  Wagons^  or  Oars. — ^Wbere  a  large  amoi^nt  of  mineral  is 
to  be  transported,  such  as  coal,  horse  wagons  provided  with  foor 
iron  wheels  are  nsed.    In  this  instance  iron  rails  or  wooden  trama 
are  laid,  the  latter  if  the  amount  of  mineral  is  limited  and  the 
iron  liable  to  be  corroded  by  the  waters  of  the  mine.     This 
mode  of  transportation  is  chiefij  resorted  to  in  the  central  drifts^ 
where  the  full  force  of  a  horse  or  mute  can  be  employed,  so  as  to 
transport  a  large  quantity  of  material  over  one  tract     When 
a  road  is  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  rails  are  laid  grad* 
ually  descending  in  the  direction  of  the  discharge,  so  as  to  afford 
to  the  horse  equal  labor  in  pulling  the  loaded  or  the  empty  wag- 
ons, a  horse  may  puU  four  wagons  either  way;   and  if  the 
distance  to  which  the  mineral  is  to  be  carried  is  known,  it  may 
be  easily  calcxdated  how  much  a  horse  can  haul  in  a  certain 
time.     The  descent  of  the  road,  firom  the  workrooms  to  the 
point  of  unloading,  is  then  2  feet  in  a  100  feet,  which  affords 
in  the  mean  time  more  than  sufficient  Ml  for  the  discharge  of 
the  water.    When  the  descent  is  more  than  that,  the  horse  can- 
not draw  four  empty  wagons ;  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  calculate  on 
the  transport  of  loaded  cars,  when  the  unloaded  cannot  bo 
brought  back  on  the  same  track.    In  most  instances  we  see  one 
horse  attached  to  two  wagons^  which  indicates  too  much  or  too 
little  descent  in  the  road.    The  fbrm  of  rails  in  most  common 
use,  is  that  of  the  flat  wrought-iron  rail,  fSeustened  to  continuous 
sleepers  of  wood,  the  latter  laid  upon  cross  sleepers;  the  rails  are  in 
this  case  flat  iron  of  2  inches  by  i  or  {  of  an  inch,  and  from  that  to 
1}  inch  by  i  inch.  Outside  the  mine,  there  is  no  objection  to  this 
mode  of  laying  the  rail ;  but  in  the  interior,  where  the  road  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  alterations,  this  form  of  road  is  expensive.    In  the 
interior  of  the  mine  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  flat  rails  edge- 
ways, and  fasten  them  in  iron  chairs  and  on  cross  sleepers,  or  to 
&sten  the  rails  directly  to  cross  sleepers.    The  angular  cast-iron 
rail  is  also  in  use,  but  not  extensively.    It  deserves  some  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  miners  to  determine  if  a  well  laid 
and  graded  plank-road  is  not  the  cheapest  form  of  road  in  the 
interior  of  the  mine ;  it  certainly  is  the  most  convenient    It 
is  cheaper  than  the  railroad,  and  if  the  wheels  of  the  cars  are 
larger  than  those  on  railroads,  and  the  horse  is  made  to  walk  in 
shafts  so  as  to  guide  the  cars,  he  may  perhaps  pull  as  much  on 
the  plank  road  as  on  iron  rails. 


■nciHO.  8T 

Hie  size  of  the  iragooa  is  alvajB  calculated  so  aa  to  take 
one  ton  of  mineiaL  This  requires  a  capacity  of  25  bushels  tat 
heavT*  tHttumnons  coal,  20  boafaela  for  anthracite,  and  from  12  to 
16  bushels  for  iron-ore  aod  other  minerals.  In  order  to  have 
the  box  of  the  wagon  as  low  as  possible,  its  area  ia  increased  ai 
^  as  practicable,  and  the  wheels  made  low.  High  cais  cause  a 
high  lifting  of  the  mineral  in  loading,  which  is  tiresome  to  the 
workman,  and  makes  alow  work.  The  loading  of  the  wt^na 
IB  generallj  done  hj  the  miners  themselves,  the  trammeia  or 
diiveiB  merely  hitch  to  the  loaded  cars  and  return  with  the  empty 
to  &e  rooms.  The  cars  are  generally  provided  with  a  door  in 
the  bottom,  or  one  of  the  ends  is  attached  with  hinges  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  opened  for  unloading ;  for  these  reasons  one  of  tiu 
wheel  axlee  is  generally  near  the  middle  of  the  car,  which  &ciH- 
tales  the  unloading  of  it  by  the  driver ;  the  two  axles  are  also 
made  cloae  together,  which  causes  the  wagons  to  run  with  more 
ease  on  the  road.    In  fig.  41  is  represented  a  train  of  cars,  which 


needs  no  further  explanation.  The  axles  of  the  cars  are  gen- 
erally made  of  square  wrought-iron  bars,  of  1}  or  2  inches  thick, 
fietraied  to  the  wagons,  the  wheels  taming  about  the  axles.  The 
wheels  are  of  cast-iron,  often  dish-shaped,  and  at  other  times  pro- 
Tided  with  spokes.  The  bore  in  the  centre  of  the  wheel  is  formed 
by  inserting  a  turned  and  well-polisbed  iron,  or  steel  core,  in  the 
mould  b^ore  casting  the  wheel  By  this  means  the  bore  is  made 
perfectly  round,  hard,  and  durable.  There  is  no  need  of  chilling 
tlte  flanges  of  the  wheels,  for  the  abrasion  on  the  rails  is  not  so 
mqch  as  to  cause  any  serious  damage ;  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  wiU  always  last  as  long  as  its  nave,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
its  being  more  durable  than  that 

There  are  various  other  means  of  transporting  mineral  in  the 
interior  of  mines,  such  as  hand-sleighs,  baskets  with  slips,  or 
baskets  carried  on  the  backq  of  men  or  females.  These  means 
are  not  empl(^ed  in  our  minee^  and  we  should  be  sadly  disap- 
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pointed  in  the  character  of  onr  citizena  if  they  eyer  resorted  to 
this  mode  of  transportation  which  degrades  human  intalleot  and 
hnman  power.    It  is  preferable  to  let  all  the  minerals  remain 
where  they  are  than  to  require  men  to  debase  themselves  for  tlieir 
extraction.    K  mines  do  not  paj  enough  to  afford  manly  emplc^- 
ment  to  miners,  that  is,  to  require  of  t^em  only  siich  labor  aa  can- 
not  be  performed  either  by  machines  or  by  animals — labor  in 
which  human  intellect  is  exerciaed-~it  is  better  to  abstain  &om 
mining.    There  are  machines,  slei^is,  or  oars,  in   use  in  the 
European  toinee,  to  which  a  man,  boy,  co*  girl,  is  hitched  by  means 
of  a  strap;  they  work  in  low  galleries  or  drifts  on  their  hands 
and  fbet  like  quadrupeds,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it 
wonld  canse  a  little  more  expense  in  excavating  a  spacioas  dii^ 
when  animals  or  machinery  might  be  used  for  the  same  purposa 
The  forms  of  barrows,  cars,  and  wagons  are  Tarions,  to  suit  the 
spedal  purposes,  or  meet  the  fiinciee  of  the  snperintendent  <^  a 
mine.    It  would  lead  us  too  &r  to  notice  these  rarieties. 

Tnclined  Phmea. — Most  of  our  mines  are  located  in  eJeva- 
tions  high  above  the  water  level  of  the  coiintry,  and  are 
worked  by  means  of  drifts.  The  mouth  of  such  drifts  is  fre- 
quently in  hill-sides  which  are  too  steep  for  roads,  or  if  accessible 
by  them,  the  transportation  on  a  road  would  be  too  expenaive  for 
the  mineral ;  in  these  cases  an  inclined  plane  is  iised,  on  which 
the  wagons  are  ran  down  by  their  own  weight,  and  are  checked 
by  a  rope  and  brake.    In  fig,  42  we  represent  such  an  arrange- 


ment as  is  generally  used  at  the  coal  mines.  The  brake  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  the  car&  which  come  doVn  the  plane 
are  either  used  in  the  mine,  or  are  loaded  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit 


hf  tihhig  Ibe  eositeaatB  of  Ihe  dog  cart  into  them;  the  flnt^  how* 
efer,  n  the  more  general  plan.  The  rope  b j  yrhich  the  can  are 
lowcrod  ifl  dung  around  a  dram  or  pulfej,  which  ia  checked  ia 
its  motion  by  a  brake.  One  end  of  the  rope  is  fastened  to  a  loaded 
wagon,  and  in  letting  it  down,  the  other  end  brings  np  an  empty 
wagon  to  which  it  is  attached. 

In  the  illnstration  we  bare  selected  a  spot  at  the  Kaskimin* 
itas  river  in  western  Pennsylvania,  showing  in  the  mean  time 
the  succession  of  strata  from  die  top  of  the  hill  down  to  the  river's 
soi&ce.  A  is  a  layer  of  shale  and  sandstone,  often  100  and  more 
feet  thick,  freqaently  interspersed  with  small  veins  or  nodules  of 
iron  ore.  B  is  a  vein  of  coal,  6  feet  thick.  C  limestone,  20  feet 
D  iron  ore,  firom  2  to  8  feet  thick;  this  is  argillaceous  ore,  often  in 
balls,  but  generally  in  a  continuous  vein  of  fine  quality.  E  a  vein 
of  fire  day.  F  sandstone,  60  feet  G  coal,  from  8  to  4  feet  H 
shale,  20  feet  I  iron  ore,  6  to  8  inches.  K  fossiliferous  limestone, 
5  to  10  feet  L  iron  ore,  4  to  6  inches,  of  a  very  superior  quality. 
U  a  vein  of  excellent  bard  sandstone,  and  firom  that  to  the  river 
is  shale,  fiiequently  interlined  with  small  nodules  and  veins  of 
iron  ore.  This  section,  which  lies  between  dams  No.  2  and  8, 
shows  with  how  much  prodigality  nature  has  distributed  the  min- 
erals for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  immense  extent 
of  the  coal  formation,  which  is  uniformly  of  the  same  character. 
The  above  section  is  not  particularly  selected  for  its  abimdance, 
for  there  are  localities  which  afford  more  minerals  in  the  same 
space,  but  it  may  be  considered  a  fidr  specimen  of  the  western 
ooal  field  in  its  lower  strata. 

Hoisting  in  Shafts. — Mines  whicb  are  so  low  as  to  afford  no 
natural  discharge  of  water,  must  be  penetrated  by  shafts,  and  of 
course  the  mineral  is  then  hoisted  by  means  of  machinery  in 
these  shafts.  In  sinking  a  temporary  shafi;,  or  a  shaft  of  exami- 
nation, the  Hoisting  of  the  rubbish  and  water  is  done  by  the  com- 
mon hand-whim,  sucb  as  is  represented  in  fig.  48.  These  ma- 
chines make  labor  expensive  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible ; 
where  a  shallow  pit  of  20  or  80  feet  in  depth  is  to  be  excavated, 
its  use  is  excusable,  but  if  a  greater  depth  is  finally  designed  it  is 
preferable  to  employ  at  once  the  horse-whim.  In  such  shafts  of 
preparatory  work,  water-tight  buckets — kibbels — ^well  secured  by 
h^n,  are  used,  so  as  to  contain  gravel,  firagments  of  rock,  mud,  and 
water  at  once. 
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The  hoTse-wliiin  and  its  appUcaUon  is  represented  in  fig.  44^ 
It  oonsiBts  of  a  vertical  axle  or  shaft  of  strong  -wood,  provided 
vith  radial  arms  for  the  horses  to  pull  on.    A  drum  upon  which 


the  rope  winds  is  above,  and  generally  from  3  to  6  feet  in  diam- 
eter. In  mines  where  but  little  water  entera,  these  machines  are 
useful,  for  they  may  be  made  to  lift  a  great  deal  of  mineral,  as 
file  number  of  hones  can  be  conveniently  increaaed  to  four,  or 


diminished  to  one.  The  daes  of  horses  and  their  time  of  work 
may  also  be  altered,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  mine.  In 
all  cases,  however,  where  a  large  quantity  of  water  enters  the 
mine,  these  means  are  insufficient  for  working  it  to  advantage. 
The  power  of  one  horse  attached  to  these  matdiinea  is  easily  cal- 
culated, when  we  consider  that  a  strong  horse  cannot  lift  more 
than  6,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one  minute,  inclusive  of  fiio 


tun.  If  ire  subtract  from  this  the  fiiotion  in  the  gudgeons,  and 
the  ligiditjr  of  the  rope,  the  arailable  effect  of  a  horse  amounts  to 
not  more  than  half  of  the  above,  and  in  most  instances  only  to 
«ie-third. 

In  Gg.  45  ire  fmmish  a  drawing  of  a  boise-whim,  in  g^ienl 


use  at  Qie  mines  in  the  Southern  States,  serving  at  the  same  time 
for  hoisting  minerals,  and  also  for  lifticg  water,  which  is  generally 
so  arranged  that  when  ore  is  hoisted  no  water  is  drawn.  Water 
is  lifted  in  a  large  barrel,  as  shown  in  the  drawing;  this  is  astroog 
oak  vessel  well  provided  with  iron  hoops,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
from  30  to  100  galloDs ;  two  horses  generally  are  required  to 
hoist  it  when  filled  with  water.  This  water-cask  is  provided  with 
a  valve  in  its  bottom,  which  opens  when  the  vessel  reaches  the 
pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  cask  then  fills,  and  in  reversing 
the  direction  of  the  bones  K  is  raised.  When  N  arrives  at  the 
month  of  the  pit  it  is  drawn  over  a  draio,  the  valve  opened,  and 
the  water  flows  o£  While  a  filled  barrel  is  thus  hoisted  an  empty 
one  is  moving  down,  so  that  the  horses  are  kept  constantly  at 
work.  The  minerals  are  kept  in  common  kibbels,  of  which  one 
is  represented  in  the  figure;  these  are  about  half  the  capacity  of 
the  water  vessel,  and  in  the  form  of  a  common  backet 

In  mines  from  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  mineral  is 
to  be  removed,  the  hoisting  is  performed  by  a  steam  engine.  The 
principle  is  in  these  cases  the  same,  but  as  it  is  the  object  to  hoist 
the  lai^est  quantity  of  mineral  in  a  certain  time,  more  attention  is 
ptid  to  perfect  the  machinery,  so  as  to  cany  on  the  operation  with 
dispatch.  The  power  of  an  engine  for  drawing  up  minerals  must 
be  made  proportionate  to  the  vertioal  depth  of  the  shaft  and  the 
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quantity  of  mineral  Taised.  One-lunse  power  of  ihe  engine  may 
lift  12,000  ponnds  one  foot  in  one  minute,  after  subtracting  the 
friction  in  machineiy,  and  in  ropes  or  chains*  The  unit  of  power 
of  a  steam  engme  is  not  always  a  safe  guide,  for  some  manuffto* 
turers  are  inclined  to  overrate  the  power  of  their  engines ;  and  it 
may  be  advisable  to  depend  in  these  cases  more  on  the  capacity 
of  the  boiler  than  on  that  of  the  engine ;  the  latter  of  course  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  boiler. '  One  square  foot  of  boiler  sur&ce 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  fire  (whereby  flues  are  calculated 
only  half  their  surface),  will  produce  sufficient  steam  for  raising 
1,000  pounds  one  foot  high  in  one  minute.  In  a  vertical  shaft, 
or  in  an  inclined  shaft,  the  platforms  may  move  with  a  velocity 
of  10  or  12  feet  per  second.  If  we  take  these  data  it  is  easy  to 
find  how  much  labor  may  be  performed  by  the  engine;  how  wide 
a  shaft  is  to  be,  for  a  certain  quantity  of  mineral  and  water  to  be 
raised ;  and  with  what  velocity  this  can  be  accomplished.  The 
time  used  for  the  removal  of  the  mineral  firom  the  platforms  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  making  such  calculations;  and  as  the  loss 
of  time  caused  by  these  removals  is  a  very  important  item,  the 
means  by  which  this  removal  is  effected,  are  therefore,  to  be  con* 
sidered  before  concluding  on  a  plan  of  machinery.  Wagons 
which  may  be  readily  shoved  on  the  platforms,  and  also  readily 
removed,  are  the  most  perfect  machines  for  facilitating  the  un* 
loading  of  the  platforms.  Baskets,  kibbels,  or  what  is  still  worse, 
the  use  of  kibbels  without  platforms,  are  instruments  not  at  all 
calculated  for  mines  in  our  country.  Casks  which  are  used  for 
drawing  water  consume  much  time  in  being  emptied  by  a  small 
valve,  and  are  not  well  calculated  to  &cilitate  the  raising  of  water. 
It  is  necessary  to  lose  as  little  time  in  reversing  the  motion  of  the 
hoisting  power  as  possible ;  loaded  wagons  should  be  pushed  off 
by  the  empty  wagon,  and  the  water-cask  emptied  while  the 
horses  are  turned,  or  the  engine  reversed. 

The  engines,  and  the  other  means  by  which  the  platforms  are 
hoisted  are  of  various  forms ;  in  the  main,  however,  they  are  simi* 
lar,  that  is,  a  hoisting  engine  is  always  simple  and  compact,  so 
as  to  be  easily  reversed  and  work  equally  perfect  both  ways. 
For  these  reasons  high-pressure  engines  'working  iull  steam,  and 
with  a  horizontal  cylinder,  are  most  generally  applied,  and  in  fact 
are  the  most  useful.  In  fig.  46  we  have  sho.wn  an  arrangement 
which  is  frequently  applied  with  or  without  modifications.  The 
fly-wheel  is  made  smaller  in  diameter  than  is  usual,  and  the 


ine  with  a  abort  Btroke  ao  as  to  caose  mxaj  levoliitioiu  in  a 
lilt  time.  The  fly-vheel  shaft  is  abort  and  atrong,  to  reeist  the 
It  of  reTieat8k>D8  with  aeoozi^.  to  ita  parti.    The  piaioD,  which 


works  in  a  large  cc^-vheel,  and  ia  iaatened  to  the  rope-barrel,  or 
dmm,  ia  small  in  diameter  and  provided  with  strong  cogs.  One 
of  the  moat  important  objects  in  these  engines  is  the  macbinuy 
fiir  leTendng;  it  must  be  quick-acting,  apd  iniallible.  The  means 
\fj  which  these  reversions  are  accomplished  are  generally  known 
to  engineers,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  referring  to  any  par- 
ticular mode  of  doing  them.  The  rope-barrel  or  drum,  the  form 
(^  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  must  be  provided  with  a 
good  axle  of  wrooght-iron,  cast-iron  arma,  and  wooden  covering, 
the  latter  when  made  of  iron  is  rather  severe  on  the  ropes.  A 
■troDg  in&llible  brake  at  the  rope-barrel  ia  neoesaary  in  order  to ' 
aiRst  the  ascending  load  Id  case  any  thing  goes  wrong  at  the  en- 
pne.  The  most  common,  and  the  safest  brake  is  that  represented 
in  fig.  47.    The  lever  A  is  &stened  to  a  flexible  belt  of  wrought 


tm,  irbxii  Tons  on  a  cast-iron  pulley,  and  in  fiict  suirounda  H; 
oi  [mssing  ikaa  lever  down,  which  is  greatly  aaaated  by  its  own 
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weight)  the  iron  strap  attacheB  itself  doaelj  to  the  ptillej,  and 
will  arrest  its  motioiL    The  pulley  is  firmly  fisistened  to  the  cir- 
comference  of  the  drmn,  and  is  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
drum  in  case  two  ropes  are  used  in  hoisting.    In  some  instances 
the  brake  is  applied   to    the  drcumference   of  the  fly-wheel 
of  the  engine;  this  is  an  imperfect  mode  of  working  if^  for  the 
cogs  which  connect  the  engine  with  the  dram  are  more  liable  to 
break  than  any  other  part  of  the  machinery;  and  if  the  cogs  give 
way  there  is  no  method  of  arresting  the  load,  the  rapid  descent  of 
which  may  do  incalculable  damage  to  the  mine,  and  to  workmen ; 
in  this  instance  a  little  saying  may  cause  much  loss.     The  rope 
drum,  the  frame  in  which  it  rests,  and  the  brake  to  ity  .must  be 
infallible,  and  of  extra  strength,  so  that^  if  all   other  things 
give  way,  it  will  be  safe. 

There  are  other  metns  of  hoisting  besides  thoee  mentioned, 
but  they  are  of  limited  use.    Among  them,  is  that  by  endless 
chains  or  ropes;   it  is  impracticable  in  our  mines.     Another 
method  is  that  applied  at  many  iron  smelting  furnaces,  where  the 
descent  of  a  cassoon,  filled  with  water,  raises  the  mineral  from 
below.    This  mode  of  hoisting  is  only  applicable  where  the  mine 
.  is  ^' level  free,"  that  is,  kept  dry  by  the  natural  drain  of  aleveL  It 
is  slow  in  operation,  and  in  this  case  a  better  effect  of  the  wat^ 
may  be  derived  firom  a  water-wheel  erected  in  the  mine.    The 
cassoons  are  filled  at  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  are  emptied  by  a 
self-acting  valve  at  the  level  which  drains  off  the  water.    In  case 
the  pit  from  which  the  minerals  are  hoisted  is  deeper  than  the 
draining  level,  the  drum  of  the  hoisting  rope  is  made  larger  than 
that  of  the  cassoon,  so  that  the  water  descends  slower  than  the 
mineral  ascends.    By  these  means,  more  effect  may  be  obtained 
from  the  descending  water. 

In  all  cases,  the  mineral  should  be  loaded  in  a  wagon  or  a 
cart,  at  the  stall  of  the  miner,  which  should  be  pushed  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  hoisting  apparatus,  and  ascend,  be  taken  off  the 
platform  and  emptied,  while  an  empty  wagon  is  pushed  on 
the  platform.  Shovelling,  and  the  transportation  of  small 
loads,  cause  too  much  labor  to  be  profitable  in  our  mines. 
All  that  labor,  which  possibly  can  be  done  by  steam,  water  or 
animal  power,  should  be  so  done  as  to  employ  few  men.  Hauling 
and  hoisting  are  some  of  the  instances  in  which  ingenuity  may 
succeed  in  saving  expenses.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  make 
straight  drifia,  in  case  hauling  is  to  be  done,  so  that  the  powier  of 
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ike  engine  may  be  applied  for  liaaling  can  on  snch  lerels.  It 
TDXj  be  flometimea  adyantageons  to  enter  a  mine  by  an  inclined 
duA,  in  order  to  reach  the  cmtrey  which  conld  not  be  aooom- 
pligked  b J  a  yertical  shafts  and  by  that  means  apply  the  power  of 
the  engine  to  a  longer  distance  than  otherwise  conld  be  done. 

Hopes  and  (Jhains. — Our  mines  are  not  commonly  deep ;  we 
liaye  few  which  penetrate  more  than  800  feet  from  the  snr&oe. 
We  find,  therefore,  in  most  cases^  hemp  ropes  employed  for 
bcHsting  and  transport  In  a  few  instances  we  see  chains  or  iron 
cables  used,  and .  in  some  mines  wire-ropes.  The  kind  of  rope 
which  is  employed,  and  its  strength,  determines  its  durability 
and  safety,  and  it  is  in  so  &r  an  object  to  the  miner  to  know 
Ihe  best  means  by  which  to  hoist  or  transport  minerals.  Chains 
have  been  nsed,  but  they  are  found  unsafe,  heavy  and  ezpen- 
flhre,  and  are  most  generally  abandoned.  The  question  is  now 
between  iron  wire-rope  and  hemp-rope.  In  general,  one  pound 
of  wire-rope  is  equal  in  strength  to  one  pound  of  good  hemp- 
lope;  it  is  in  most  cases  three  times  as  strong,  but  there  is 
BO  neceflsity  of  claiming  more  than  pound  for  pound.  One  pound 
of  hemp-rc^  will  cost  from  15  to  20  cents,  and  one  pound  of 
me-rope  from  12  to  16  cents,  here  is  therefore  the  advantage  in 
&vor  of  the  wire-rope.  Hemp-rope  is  very  unequal  in  quality ; 
ropes  of  one  and  the  same  size  may  be,  the  one  twice  as  strong 
as  the  other.  This  cannot  happen  in  wire-ropes;  the  one  quality 
of  wire  may  be  inferior  in  strength  to  another,  but  there  cannot 
be  80  mudi  fluctuation  as  is  frequently  found  between  hemp- 
ropea  There  is  another  advantage  of  the  wire-rope.  Hemp- 
ropes  are  heavy,  particularly  when  working  in  water  and  mud ; 
ftey  require  more  room  tluui  a  wire-rope,  and  of  course  the  ma- 
chinery, particularly  the  drum,  must  be  more  capaeioua  As  re* 
gaids  durability,  we  may  state,  that  generally  speaking  a  wire- 
rope  will  outlast  six  hemp-ropes,  under  common  circumstances ; 
bat  there  are  cases  where  the  hemp-rope  is  superior  in  this  respect 
to  the  wire-rope.  In  old  coal-mines,  or  mines  in  which  pyrites 
is  decomposed,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  is  produced, 
which  mingles  with  the  water ;  this  sulphuric  add  is  generally 
combined  with  some  solid  matter,  such  as  clay  or  ozidd  of  iron, 
and  &rms  with  these  basic  salts.  These  combinations  of  the  add 
do  not  hinder  its  corrosive  action  on  iron.  The  add  will  at- 
tKk  iron,  just  as  well  as  if  it  was  entirely  free  to  operate.  Iron 
is  thus  rapidly  corroded  in  coming  in  contact  with  vach  water. 
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and  in  all' cases  where  the  wateis  of  a  mine  are  sotur,  tlie  applica* 
tiou  of  wire-ropes  is  not  profitable,  when  the  rope  is  to  oome  in 
contact  with  that  water.  In  all  other,  instanoes  wiie*ropes  are 
more  durable  than  hemp.  When  hemp-ropes  are  found  prefeora- 
ble  they  should  be  nsed  in  the  form  of  fiat  belts ;  these  are  manu- 
&ctured  by  laying  two,  three  or  more,  left  and  right  round  ropes 
side  by  side,  and  holding  them  together  by  twine:  These  flat 
belts  do  not  untwist,  and  are  for  these  reasons  more  durable 
than  round  ropes.  In  the  appendix  we  haye  famished  some 
tables  showing  the  relative  strength  of  chains,  wire  and  hemp 
ropes. 

The  drums  upon  which  ropes  are  wound  are  most  generally 
covered  with  wood,-  and  there  is  no  doubt  wood  is  less  severe  on 
either  a  hemp  or  a  wire  rope,  than  metal.    In  some  instances, 
cast-iron  drums  are  applied,  in  which  a  shaUow  groove,  in  form 
of  a  scarew-thread,  is  moulded,  into  which  the  rope  is  fitted.     The 
latter  plan  is  followed  at  the  inclined  planes  of  the  Morris  Oanal, 
N.  J. ;  the  8  inch  diameter  wire-rope  winds  upon  a  cast-iron  dmm 
of  10  feet  diameter.    In  deep  pits  and  long  inclined  jdanes,  the 
drums  should  be  tapered,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  gravity  of  the 
ropes  in  the  pit .  When  flat  belts  are  used  instead  of  round  ropes^ 
the  belt  may  wind  one  circumference  upon  the  other;  the  dmm 
assumes  then  the  simple  form  of  a  flat  pulley  with  high  flanges. 
Wire-ropes  do  not  occupy  so  much  space  in.  winding  npon  'the 
drum  as  h^oGtp-ropes ;  and  for  this  reason,  the  machinery  may 
be  more  compact  In  some  instances,  the  rope  is  only  slung  arotrnd 
a  grooved  pulley,  and  by  the  fliction  caused  in  the  groove  the  rope 
adheres  and  lifts  the  load.    This  mode  of  winding  and  unwind* 
ing  the  rope  is  practised  on  inclined  planes,  as  remarked  in  former 
pages.    It  is  severe  on  the  rope,  for  it  acts  at  an  acute  angle, 
which  causes  the  rope  to  be  strongly  compressed,  and  in  most 
cases  additional  tension  pulleys  are  needed  to  make  the  rope  ad- 
here. '  Wire-ropes  used  in  this  manner  will  not  adhere  so  strong- 
ly to  a  grooved  pulley  as  to  lift  the  cars  without  artificial  tension. 
This  latter  may  be  accomplished  in  the  manner  represented  in  %• 
48.    The  rope  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  is  slung 
around  the  large  drum  or  flat  pulley;  it  is  then  led  upon  tbe 
small  pulley,  around  this,  on  the  large  pull^  again ;  and  may 
now  be  led  off  the  drum;  or  the  process  may  be  repeated  once 
more ;  and,  in  fiict,  until  the  required  friction  of  the  rope  is  pro- 
duced   The  axis  of  the  small  or  loose  pulley  is  inclined  to  tha 
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cf  the  large  pulley,  and  when  the  lope  leftTesihe  email  pal< 
kjr,  Ae  latter  diveclB  it  4Hie  thiokneiB  fiurther,  eo  that  do  firictton 
of  the  sope  iBay^he  ea»8ed*    la  :all  inrtanem  where  wii^nqM 


sie  lued,  the  pulley  ahould  be  at  least  of  ao  laige  a  diameter, 
that  when  the  iron  ia  bent  aromnd  it,  no  pennanent  bend  in  the 
iron  is  produced ;  tiie  elasticity  of  the  material  must  neyer  be 
taxed  too  high,  if  we  expect  doiability. 

Descent  and  A$eent  of  the  Wbrhmen. — ^Thie  subject  ia  firequently 
leas  attended  to  than  it  deserves.  Men  have  only  a  certain  qnan- 
titj  of  power  at  their  duposal;  when  that  power  is  exhausted  their 
work  mustnecessttrily  oeaae,  or  be  imperfect  Working  in  amine 
caoBes  exhaustion  of  Strength  sooner  than  working  in  the  open 
air;  and  men  should  not  work  longer  in  a  mine  than  eight  hours 
at  a  time:  this  lefors  particularly  to  damp  mines,  and  those  in 
which  the  air  does  not.  circulate  freely.  The  common  method  of 
deaoending  a  shaft  is' by  mesns  of  ladders;  this  is  tedious,  and  a 
man's  power  is  almost  wpeaoit  when  he  descends  or  ascends  four 
hundred  or  fiye  hundred  feet  In  deeper  mines,  the  exhaustion 
of  power  is  still  greater,  and  we  diould  not  expect  much  work 
fiom  a  man  who  is  orerfezerted  before  he  reaches  the  place  of 
his  labor.  In  other  instances,  flights  of  stairs  are  provided,  on 
which  the  labor  of  naceai  and  descent  is  less  tedious,  but  is  equal* 
I7  difficult  •  Our  mines  are  not  generally  deep,  but  those  of 
100  and  400  feeiin  depth  require  some  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
woxkmen.to  eater  and  leare  the  mine,  This  operation  is  fie- 
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qnently  perfomied  bj  the  workmen  who  step  on  the  plfttfonn, 
or  in  the  buckets,  and  are  thus  hoisted  or  suDk  bj  the  en- 
gine. This  is  dangerous ;  and  a  man  who  desirea  to  save  hia 
life  or  limbs  is  not  inclined  to  make  use  of  these  means ; 
chains  and  ropes  may  aod  will  break,  or  a  bucket  or  platform  is 
often  distorbed  by  the  guides,  or  by  the  timber  or  rough  walls  of 
the  shaft ;  and  in  all  these  instances,  the  unfortunate  laborer  is 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  injured,  perhaps  in  the  slight- 
est case,  for  his  lifetime.  For  ascent  and  descent  no  apparatus 
is  more  suitable  in  our  country  than  that  which  is  contrired  in 


some  of  the  German  mines,  and  is  now  also  employed  in  some  of 
the  Ei^lish  mines.    It  is  represented  in  fig.  49,  which  shows  two 
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difoent  modes.  In  all  caaes,  two  rods  deaoend  tbe  whole  length 
of  the  shaft,  which  may  be  of  wood  or  iron ;  the  first  material, 
however,  appears  to  be  preferable.  In  order  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  men,  in  case  any  part  of  the  machinery  should  break,  ba* 
lance  pulleys  are  listened  at  certain  distances,  over  which  a  chain 
is  Blong  which  balances  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  rod  below 
the  pulley,  and  in  case  one  side  of  the  machine  is  injured  by 
breakage,  it  will  be  moved  by  the  other  side,  and  no  interruption 
of  the  regular  motion  will  happen ;  the  men  are  therefore  perfect- 
ly safe.  These  balance  pulleys  may  be  in  distances  of  a  timber's 
length,  say  &om  60  to  60  feet  To  the  rods  platforms  are  fiis- 
tened,  so  that  one  or  two  men  may  stand  on  each :  these  platforms 
are  from  10  to  20  feet  apart,  to  which  the  lift  of  the  rod  corresponda 
The  opposite  platforms  meet  at  the  dead  points  of  the  up  and 
down  motion,  and  at  this  culmination  the  men  step  from  one  plat- 
form over  to  the  other,  and  by  this  motion  from  one  side  to  the 
opposite  they  may  either  ascend  or  descend,  as  they  choose.  The 
meeting  of  the  platforms  being  at  the  dead  points  of  the  cranks, 
there  is  a  short  rest  in  the  motion  of  the  rods,  and  the  change  of 
place  may  be  accomplished  with  perfect  safely  by  the  men.  The 
motion  of  these  rods  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  cog> 
vheels^  as  is  shown  in  one  part  of  the  figure,  or  by  means  of 
cranks  or  leveis,  as  in  the  other;  or  by  water  directly,  as  shown 
in  the  third  figure. 

The  rods  may  in  the  mean  time  serve  as  pump-rods,  driving 
a  set  of  pumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  a  system  of  pumps  at 
various  heights.  They  may  also  be  employed  for  fordng  firesh 
air  into  the  mine,  and  extracting  foul  air.  In  ease  iron-rods  are 
used,  tw6  rods  are  necessary  for  each  flight  of  platforms;  the 
latter  is  then  &stened  between  the  two  rods. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

YcniSaikn  of  Mines. — ^The  interior  of  a  mine  is  never  pro- 
vided with  air  as  fresh  and  good  for  respiration,  as  that  above 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  When  men  penetrate  the  earth  by  nar- 
low,  and  particularly  newly-made  passages,  their  own  respira- 
tion, added  to  that  of  *the  combustion  of  candles  or  lamps,  the 
Il3e  of  gunpowder,  and  the   decomposition  of  minerals,  very 
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00011  vitai^tes  tiie  tir  in  llittse  mibtenanean  vanlta     There  an 
a  multitiide  of  oaufiM  wbioh  impair  the  aoti<Hi  of  the  lungs, 
and  by  that  means  the  vital  action  of  the   whole  body.     If 
we  ^ccpect    a    man   to  work,  we  must    sapplj  him   by  all 
means  with  the  necefiBOiy  elooMnts  of  life;  and  as  fireafa  air  is 
as  much  a  requisite  as  feod,  we  must  furnish  the  kttter  by  arlifi* 
oial  means  in  ease  ihe  natural  forces  are  inadeqisate  for  that 
aupply.     Bo^ks  &at  are  naturally  dry,  such  as  voloanic  and 
pdmitive  rooks,  which  are  liable  to  decompoeitiony  do  not  often 
interfere  with  liie  health  of  the  miner;  but  minei^als  which  de- 
compose by  Metion  or  on  being  crushed'-^-suiih  as  sulphoi^ti^ 
pyrites,  mineral  boal,  decaying* wood  and  timber;  flflSoreB  which 
liberate  oarbonio  add,   hjrdrogen,  or  aulphuretted 'waters ;  the 
penetration  of  sut&ce  water,  carrying  along  with  it  decomposed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter-«aU  these  causes  vitiate  the' indosed 
air,  and  hence  the  neeessitjr  of  maintaining  in  mines  a  eontinual 
dreulation,  which  may  renew  the  atmosphere  aroimd  the  mineia 
l%e  means  by  which  tl^  object  is  accomplished  oonstitates  the 
art  of  ventSating  mines. 

Natural  Means. — The 'means  by  which  Ihe  ventilation  of  a 
mine  is  accomplished,  may  be  divided  into  two  dasses — ^natural 
means,  and  artificial  mean^-^both  are,  however,  more  or  Jess  arti- 
ficial ;  the  first  employs  no  machinery,  while  the  latter  causes  the 
motion  of  air  by  some  artifidal  power,  either  water,  or  steam,  or 
muscular  power.    The  temperature  of  the  air  in  a  mine  surpasses 
always  the  mean' temperature  of  the  place  at  the  surfiu^;  hence 
it  is  lighter  in^winter,  and  heavier  in  summer,  than  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere.    If  a  mine  is  provided  with  two  shafia,  or  two  en- 
trances, and  both  ire  at  a  level,  there  will'  always  be  a  slow 
motion  in  the  air  of  the  mine,' caused  by  a  tendency:  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  enter  the  mine  when  a  difference  of  temperature 
exists  between  it  and*  the  mine.    This  motion  is  even  perceptible 
if  the  air  inside  and  outside  of  the  mine  is  of  a  different  composi- 
tion ;  but  it  is  so  faint  as  to  be  of  little  service  in  ventilation.    It 
the  temperature  and  composition  are  similar  inside  and  outside,  no 
motion  can  ensue ;  this  happ^tis-  to  be  the  case  in  the  autumn  and 
spring  seasons,  and  in  stormy  weather.    When  tiie  air  is  warmer 
outside  than  inside,  no  motion  of  air  exists  in  the  mine ;  this  is  the 
case  in  summer,  and  in  warm  climAtes.    For  these  reasons^  pre- 
paratory works,  wUch  cannot  be  ventilated,  should  be  done  in 
the  winter  season ;  the«ir  of  tiie  mine  is  th^i  lighter  than  that 


of  the  ataoBfkere,  and  a  &ii)t  .eHcnUtum^  nffiflMOt  for  a  fbv 
hand^  ia  prodiioed  by  this  oaau.  In.  most  of  these  inntwioM^ 
tiift flimnlatinn  is  insufficient  Sea  annmber  of  wwlonen,  puiijM- 
Isriy  wbeie  the  quality  of  air  ia  in^oaired  hy  oauses  existing  in 
thBumieits^  andve  are  oompellMl  to  eatploy.artifitul.  means 
in  Older  to  aeoura  ciranlation.  When  ttw  mine  preasBts  tm 
"pffiing^  at  dii^reot  levels,  the  air.  viU  flow  ovd  by  the  most 
ekrated  in  winter,'  and  by  the  loweat  in  mmnirr.  The  greater 
diSeroooe  there  ia  in^the  height  of  these  opening!^  the  more  rapid 
the  tBotaon  of  the  air  irill  be.  The  same  [vinaipla  ia  acting  hen 
which  prodoceB  the  di»ft  in  chimneys.  By  them  means  we  may 
sDocesd  in  sapplying  &eah.  aiz.  to  all  parts  of^  the  mine.  The 
poaitttmsof  the  two  opecinga  of '  a  ninemnstba  so  losated  that 
the  greatest  diflferenee  in  their  level  will  be  olrtaiaed,  and  that  thty 
n^  ba  at  the  opposite  extmnitiM  of  the  mineral  deposit  We 
htxa  eadeavored  to  show  this  in  pverions  pages.  When  no 
nch.mfiMaa  aa  difierent  heights  of.  opeaingiv  o*  even  a  seoend 
<^iening,  can  be  obtained,  we  may  produce  orcaladion  to  tbs 
brthesteod  of.a  mine  hy.  a  ipaooaa.dtift.    The  dii^  fig- 60; 


ii  made- high,  8»  that  the  low«r:pait'  ia  smalln  than  the  upper 
part;  both  are  divided  by  a  board  partition.  The  fresh  air, 
vbiohienteTa  into  the  lowerpart,  ia  oonduoted  to  tiieworic-rooma; 
■nd  thioDgh,  these  into  the  upper  part  of  the  drift,  in  which  it 
ntnnu^  and  ia  drawn  oat  eithw  by  a  diimney  or  A  dtaft.  The 
difibienee  of  tempoatore  in  the  two-oou^pajtmeAts.of  the  drift  ia 
mfficient  to  produce  drenlation ;  and  when  the  partition  ia  tight, 
ud  the  EDOuth  of  the  upper  part  elevated  by  atdumney,  it  pro- 
dooes  even  a.  sbnng  draft.  In  theee  inolaneta,  the  waters  of  a 
nune  are  of  great-  aenioe  for  ventilattonj  parttcnlarly  if  these 
Mem  are  in  motioo,  dripping  ilovni  the^Toak%  ov  &Uing  ow 
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precipices  so  as  to  form  spray.  The  vapors  thus  produced  ai^ 
lighter  than  air  and  ascend  rapidly,  forcing  air  along  in  their 
motion.  The  water  being  thus  cooled  by  evaporation,  cools  in 
its  motion  the  rock  over  which  it  flows,  and  also  the  air  which 
may  come  in  contact  with  the  rock.  The  mine  is  thus  oooled, 
and  warm  air  may  enter  freely  in  the  lower  part  of  the  drift ;  the 
upper  part  will  be  always  more  warm  and  the  air  more  diluted 
than  in  either  the  mine,  the  drift,  or  the  atmosphere.     * 

All  these  natural  systems  of  ventilation  are  fi:«quently  dis- 
turbed by  atmospheric  influence — ^the  changes  indicated  by  the 
barometer  affect  the  mine ;  cool  days  in  summer,  and  warm  days 
in  winter,  are  often  the  cause  of  suspending  the  work  for  want  of 
air.    Stormy  weather  always  disturbs  such  natural  irentilation. 
In  all  cases  where  two  openings  at  the  extremes  of  the  mine  can 
be  procured,  it  is  the  preferable  plan  ;  and  if  the  dijSerenoe  of 
level  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  draft^  a  chimney 
may  be  erected  over  one  of  the  pit^  in  order  to  increase  the  dif- 
ference in  level. 

Artificiai  means. — ^When  natural  means  fail  to  be  sufficient  for 
the  circulation  of  air  in  a  mine,  it  must  be  produced  by  artificial 
means.    The  most  simple  plan  is  the  division  of  the  drift,  which 
is  in  small  mines  often  more  or  less  complicated  in  form,  but  in 
principle  always  the  same.    When  a  shaft  is  used  instead  of  a 
drift;,  it  is  divided  by  a  partition  iato  two  compartments,  one 
of  which  is  provided  with  a  tower  and  wind-tube,  to  carry  fresh 
air  down.    Such  arrangements  are,  however,  imperfect,  because 
the  mine  is  thus  compelled  to  depend  on  the  currents  in  the  atmos- 
phere for  a  supply  of  air.    The  more  common  method  is  to  lead  a 
horizontal  channel  from  one  of  the  compartments  of  the  shafts  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  make  the  erection  of  a  chimney  safe.  In  a  divided 
shaft  no  such  difference  of  temperature  is  produced  as  that  in  a 
divided  drift,  and  the  mere  erection  of  a  chimney  over  one  part  of 
the  shaft,  would  not  cause  much  circulation  of  air.    In  this  in- 
stance a  sufficient  supply  can  Lordly  be  effected  without  an 
artificial  draft  in  the  chimney,  which  is  made  by  fire,,  or  other 
meana    Then  the  arrangement  assumes  a  form  as  represented  is 
fig.  61.     In  the  chimney  a  fire  is  kept  at  those  times  when  the 
natural  circulation  of  the  mine  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  re- 
quired amount  of  air ;  and  if  a  large  quantity  of  air  is  required, 
a  constant  fire  must  be  kept  up.    In  some  instances,  the  foul  air 
from  the  mine  is  led  through  the  frimace,  so  as  to  bum  its  com- 
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bwtible  parts,  bat  in  moet  caaes  the  fumsoe  is  separated  from 

dte  chanQel  whicli  conducts  the  air  from  the  mine  to  the  chim- 

nej.    In  all  cases  where  two  openings  lead  to  the  mine,  it  maj 

iiB.n. 


beadirided  shaft,  or  a  second  ehaft.  The  draft  in  the  mine  is 
inotased  bj  the  erection  of  a  chimney  and  the  addition  of  a 
fiiTsace  and  fire.  In  some  instances  the  fire  is  Idndled  in  the 
mine  itself  and  the  upcast  shaft  receives  the  heat.  This  is  a  bad 
itep  when  the  shaft  is  not  properlj  constmcted  and  prepared  tar 
thepoipose;  the  smoke  and  foul  gas  instead  of  escaping  often  re- 
torning  into  the  mine  and  causing  more  evil  than  good.  The  air  in 
tdng  passed  through  burning  wood  or  coal  is  converted,  in  great 
P>n,  into  carbonic  add ;  this  is  heavy,  and  when  cooled  in  its 
■scent  win  retnm  to  the  mine,  because  it  is  heavier  than  the  at- 
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moiplMric  ain     Any  appliestioir  of  fite  ift  a-  mine^  irhen*  nol 
neoonarilj  oonneoted  with  the  operation  of  ndmng^'ilaeU^  uhto  be 
axroidedy  for  it  is  never  adFantageona    If  hot  steamy  or  hot  air 
could  be  conductec)  into  an  upcaat  shaft  in  pipes,  so  as  not  to 
change  the  composition  of  the  air  as  it  issues  ftt>m  the  mine,  or  if 
merely  heat  is  added  to  it,  so  as  to  make  it  lighter  and  have  more 
tendency  to  ascend,  this  would  be  a  better  plan  than  either  the 
application  of  fire  above  ground  or  in  the  mine.     At  most  shafts 
high  pressure  steam  engines  are  in  operation,  and  were  the  exhaust- 
ed steam  conducted  through  pipes  down  the  shaft,  so  as  to  heat 
the  ascending  air,  the  current  in  the  mine  would  be  greatly  aug- 
mented. When  the  pipe  leading  the  steam  down  is  so  long  as  to 
condense  all  the  steam  made  by  the  engine^  and  its  lower  end 
reaches  at  least  80  or  40  feet  downwards  and  terpiinates  in  a 
tub  of  water,  so  as  to  ke^  the  air  out  of  tiie  exhaust  pii>e,  a  con- 
densation of  the  steam  will  be  prodnoedj  which  enhances  the 
labor  of  the  engine,  saves fud  aktiie;  boiler^  and  is  a  benefit  to 
the  mine. 

When  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  required  drafts 
machines  are  used  eitiier  to  force  fieah  air  into  the  mine,  or  ex- 
tract the  foul  air  from  it    Both  ayatemashow  peeoliar  advantages 
in  their  application*    For  fixidng'  aic  into  a.  mine,  the  common 
centrifugal  blower  is  undoubtedly  the  mo8t.p»fanable  machine  of 
those  in  use ;  and  as  the  form  of  theae^blowam  vary,  we  present 
in  the  annexed  figure  62,  one  of  the  most  pei&ct  models  of  this 
machine.    The  illustration  shows  two  aeetiona  iwrtically  through 
the  machine.     The  casing  to  the  revolving  vanes  is  cast-iron, 
which  is  best  shown  in  fig.  68 ;  it  is  screwed  together,  and  con- 
sists of  two  parts  or  shells.    The  axle,  made  of  steel,  rests  at  both 
ends  on  gudgeons,  and  pans  of  steel  or  anti-ftiction  metaL     At 
one  end  the  axle  carries  a  pulley  of  fit>m  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter, 
on  which  thestrap  runs  whidi  drives  the  vanea    Upon  the  mid- 
dle of  the  axle  a  wTou^t>iron  cross  is  ftstened,  whidi  must  be  as 
light  as  poeable,  and  of  uniform  weight  in  itspaits,  so  that,  when 
die  four  anns  areof  equal  length  and  fbtm,  the*azle  is  in  every 
position  at  rest  when  turned  round  in  llw  points  of  the  toitii^ 
lathe;*    To  these  four  anna,  four  wings^  blades  or  vanea,  as  ih^ 
may  be  called,  are  fiurtened;  these  are  a  Mttie  curved,  ud  their 
oonvex  aides  aie*  tamed  in  the  diieotioa  of  the^  motion.    The 
bladesor  vanes  an  made  <^  sheet  copper,  and  airaof  equal  weight 
and  aiaoL    Thery  an  riavlad  and  aoldemd  to  tvro-  light  copper 
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ibdH  irlnid)^  luring  tite  diamster  of  the  I*rgeil  CBCamfbrenae  of 
tke  yaoee,  Sxm  a  camag  meloang  tbe  Tsnea,  anus  and  axle 
Xben  p«ita  compoee  one  i»ee&  The  oast-iron  casing  haa  two 
oeetnl  opeDin^^  one  on  eadli  ade,  into  which  the  air  eaten. 


The  tax  is  then  whirled  round  by  the  raateB,  aod  8  centrifiigal 
finoe  imported  whish  conuea'  it  to  escape  with  pressure  at  the 
peripheiy  of  the  caung.  The  chief  loss  of  power  in  a  common 
&D-blower  is  between  the  vanes  and  the  caong ;  for  this  reason, 
a  second  casing  is  here  applied  and  fastened  air-tight  to  the  vanes. 
Thiscaang,  of  thin  sheet  copper,  revolves  with  the  axle  and  the 
vanes,  and  its  oentoe  is  provided  with  openings  as  large  as  thoee 
in  the  exterior  cast-iron  casing.  If  both  openings  are  well  turned, 
BO  ai  to  ran  closely,  not  mnoh  air  can  eeoape  at  these  oentiea.  A 
perfectly  dose  fitting-joint  oannot  be  made,  bat  it  is  easy  to  make 
CM  here  more  perfect  than  at  the  extremity  of  the  vanes.  The 
fimensions  of  these  machines  vary  aooording  to  the  quantity  of 
ur  required.  A  blower  of  S  feet  diametra",  with  square  blades  of 
Abriies^  and  making  700  revolutions^  will  prodooe  about  800  or 
WO  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  quantity  of  air  furnished 
by  a  &a  depends  very  much  on  tile  capamty  of  the  dlsohai^ge.  If 
tiie  latter  is  small,  not  much  air  is  forni^ied  bat  the  pressure  is 
rinniger;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  nonsle,  or  blow-pipe,  is 
l>^er  tiian  one  of  the  vanes,  litUe  pressure  but  much  air  is  pro- 
dooed.    In  all.  cases,  the  opooin^'  tot  disehai^  diould  not  be 
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Bmaller  tlian  the  area  of  one  of  the  Tanes.     If  it  is  much  Bnudler, 
it  causes  a  loaa  of  power  hj  frictioa  but  no  loss  in  pressure. 

In  mines,  not  much  pressure  is  required  to  drive  the  air  througli 
ti:e  galleries  and  rooms ;  for  this  reason  the  above  fan  can  be  pro- 
vided vith  laige  openings  for  the  air,  and  also  distribute  it  freelj 
as  it  arrives  at  the  periphery  of  the  vanea  The  air  in  mines  is 
in  summer  generally  heavier  than  the  external  air,  and  in  vrinter 
lighter :  and  as  tiie  motion  of  the  air  is  produced  by  centrifhgal 
force,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  an  important  item,  the  air  should 
be  as  heavy  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  effect  of 
the  machine.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  force  the  air  into  the 
mine  in  summer,  and  suck  it  in  during  winter. '  The  blower  should 
.be  arranged  to  connect  the  centres,  or  openings^  either  with  ihe 
mine  or  with  the  atmosphere.  There  are  some  inconveniences 
connected  with  the  above  described  ian  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
ject ;  we  present,  therefore,  other  drawings  of  machines  which 
are  more  suitable  for  this  purpose.  .  In  fig.  64,  is  shown  the  ver- 


tical  section  of  a  &n  which  may  be  laid  over  the  mouth  of  the  yat, 
or  some  convenient  place  near  the  pit.  The  vanes  which  are  here 
fastened  to  a  round  bottom  or  ehel],  throw  the  air  at  the  peri- 
phery directly  into  the  free  atmosphere,  or  into  a  channel  leading 
to  the  mine,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  to  prevent  leakage,  a 
collar  is  fastened  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  at  its  lower  side,  and 
this  dips  into  a  circular  trongh  of  water,  which  causes  a  pnfectly 
air-tight  paclring.  The  fliction  of  the  coUar  in  the  water  is  Yerj 
small,  provided  it  is  perfectly  ronnd  and  smooth.  In  fig.  56,  a 
section  of  this  fan- wheel  is  shown  which  indicates  the  form  of  the 
vanes,  and  the  size  of  the  rim  in  proportion  to  the  centre  and  the 
large  diameter.    This  machine  affords  a  large  passage  for  air. 
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b  is  not  BO  wen  adapted  as  fig.  66  for  prodadng  preasore,  but 
evidently  saperior  in  respect  to  furnialung  quanti^,  vhich  in  this 
cue  is  of  more  importance  Uian  pieaBore. 


In  fig,  67,  we  represent  still  anotlier  form  of  exliaiMter,  or  as 
it  may  be  called,  compresser  of  air.  It  is  also  a  cast-iron  cylinder, 
finnly  set  in  a  wall,  in  either  a  fm.  b. 

T^cal  or  a  horizontal  position. 
In  this  cylinder  an  axis  moves, 
vluch  is  in  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  to  this  a  spiral  is  fasten- 
ed which  is  made  of  sheet-cop- 
per. In  revolving  the  axis,  the 
KKw  will  draw  air  into  the  cy- 
linder  in  the  direction  of  its  pro- 
greniDg  motion.  This  machine, 
when  placed  in  any  position, 

win  ^ther  draw  the  air  from  the  pit,  or  force  fresh  air  into  it, 
nwrely  by  rotating  it  in  the  one  or  the  other  direction.  A  com- 
iDon  smoke-jack,  or '  a  machine  in  that  form,  may  be  used  for  the 
Ume  purpose ;  bat  all  these  machines  never  fiiriii^  as  much  air, 
bf  ^  application  of  the  same  power,  as  the  above-mentioned 

w 

Tarions  other  fbrms  of  machines  for  ventilating  mines  have 
l>eeB  propoeed  and  are  in  use;  but  all  are  more  complicated 
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and  inore  e:q>ei)8iv^  and  of  lea»  prBctioid  effect  tfaau  tfaoM 
aboY«  mmtio&ed.  We.  abstain,  thcv^lore,  fiotn.  dcacntuBg'any 
of  them.  FaoB,  or  Ardiimedftan  aaevn,  an  eaiUy.  OQiutniqled, 
eaflily  kept  in  repair,  and  a  small  horizontal  steam-engine  is 
readily  connected  with  tbem  for  putting  the  machine-in  motion. 
Where  vater-power  ia  at  command,  a  small  turbine  or  reaction- 
wheel,  which  flinii«hes  a  great  nomber  of  reTolutionSr  ia  the  most 
convenient  form  of  ^plying  it. 

JHstrilmtion.  of  Air  ui  tke  JCn& — The  form  and  ei^e  of  llie 
ehaoncis  through  wUch  the  air  paesefl  ia:a  minet  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  its  ventilatioiL  Most  of  the  acodents  which  hap- 
pen are  more  generally  caoaed  1^  imperfect  circulation  than  bj 
want  of  finsh  air.  Id  out  country  the  mines  generally  are  of  so 
recent  date,  and  so  high  above  the  water  levels,  ag  to  cause  no 
serious  apprehensions  of  danger  fiom  explosions;  the  gradual 
exteneion  of  our.  mines,  however,  will  soon  brin^  the  subject. to 


the  notice  of  the  public  A  recent  ezploeion  in  a  Vuf;inis  ooi^ 
mine,  whereby  dight  men  lost  their  lives,  is  an.  iocUcation  that 
our  minea  are  not  excepted  from  the  production  of,  exf^osiveaix. 
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Iii^.fi8i  -weiepMBeiittkeiBodeof  dieidatiiig  air  in  an  exten- 
aite  Biine.    Ja  ^bas  flg.,  B  rtpnaeolt  tlie  downeast  shaft  into 
wluch  tibs  fiediwrenton.  .It  la  made  to  ciraukte  all  over  the 
mudi  and  enter  tbenpeaBt  ahaftafter  having  paaaad  ihion^cHit  the 
irhabo  ecstentof  A»  Bftine— the  woifaooma,  and  ihoae  dead  work* 
ingB  in  vriuBh^inflaramabte  gaaea  are  generated.    Then  vitiated 
gves  are  not  permitted  to  aecnmolate  in  abandoned  vrorldnge, 
and  spread  over  the  mine  on  a  fiivomble  opportunity.     By 
aiesBB  of  doom  die  eunentia  diieeled  first  of  all  over  the  work* 
places,  and  fiom  tilem  to  tfaaaswhitth  may  generate  eoqAoaive 
ga&    By  pursuing  the  track  of  the  arrows  we  find  that  the  work* 
iKnoB  near  the  «ir«pit;  and  as  they  take  out  the  passages,  the 
air  is  nkade  to  eoniee  fteet  near  their  work,  sweeping  along  the 
wall  &oes  oftheir  rooms^aiid  is  thence  conducted  through  those 
passages  wh»^  have  been  left  for  fiitare  operations.    The  stop- 
pi^  near  the  downcast  sbtft  is  tfaerefofre  permanent;  if  it  was 
reiaoved  all  dreolation  woukt  cease.    The  stoppage  between  the 
Dewiooms  and  the  old  rooms  is  moved  with  llie  advatice  of  the 
aien,  ^  new  doors  «re  pot  in.    In  all  caees  the  air  must  circulate 
tiooughout  all  the  galleries  and  rooms,  so  that  no  dead  place  is 
omitted  and  no  partial  stagnation  can  happen,  which  inevitably 
win  produce  explosive  gas  wh«i  it  mixes  with  finesh  air.    The 
penaasent  stoppings  are  therefore  firmly  secured,  not  only  by 
woode&  doors,  whkdi  may  happen  to   be  neglected,  but  are 
mlled  up  widi  stones  or  brick,  forming  a  permanent  solid  partition. 
When  these  main  stoppings  are  well  put  in  and  firmly  securedi 
tiny  aflford  the  additional  advantage  of  security  to  the  workmen* 
If  an  esplooon  happens  in  a  remote  part  of  the  mine,  the  men 
near  the  main  stoi^ages  are  either  not  affected  by  it,  or  are  at 
kait  more  ssfe,  than  wh^i  these  are  broken  by  the  force  of  the 
ezplosiott.    The  prindple  involved  in  these  arn^ngementa^  is  to 
dilate  the  obnoxious  air  in  the  mine  so  much,  that  the  portion 
of  bad  air  is  never  sufficient  to  injure  the  health  of  the  workmen. 
Astheftesh  air  firom  the  entrance,  or  downcast  pit,  is  first  dis« 
tribated  to  the  workmen,  it  may  happen  that  imder  certain  con- 
ditionaof  the  atmosphere  a  large  quantity  of  bad  gas  is  produced, 
which,  if  it  is  in  a  coal*niine,  is  generally  inflammable  gas ;  and 
those  men  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  the  circulation,  should  be 
QMitious  in  advancing  with  exposed  candles  to  the  old  workings. 
When  the  quantity  of  firedamp  in  a  coal*mine  increases  to  an 
eueasoDaUe  d^^fe^k  which  is  indicated  by  the  flame  of  the 
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candle,  it  is  advisable  to  suspend  operations  until  sufficient  fresh 
air  has  been  forced  into  the  mine  to  dilute  the  dangerous  gas. 
Most  of  these  gases  are  generated  in  stormy  weather:  when  the 
barometer  is  sinking  a  larger  quantity  of  bad  air  is  liberated 
than  when  it  is  constant  or  rising.  Warm  air,  also,  is  more  pro- 
ductive, of  noxious  gases  than  cold  air ;  for  this  reason,  a  mine  is  in 
better  condition  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In  all  cases  the 
coldest  air  should  be  introduced  into  the  mine,  if  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  it  Dry  air  is  of  more  service  than  damp  air ;  it 
will  absorb  moisture  from  the  mine,  and  by  that  means  cool  the 
interior. 

Quantity  of  Air. — :It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
fresh  air  required  to  ventilate  a  mine.  This  is  a  practical  opera- 
tion, depending  entirely  on  the  extension  of  the  mine,  the  kind 
of  mineral,  and  the  form  of  the  passages.  In  all  cases,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  introduce  an  excess  of  fresh  air,  and  in  a  judicious 
manner,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  every  part  of  the  mine.  In  winter 
seasons  there  is  a  natural  tendency  of  the  air  to  rise  from  the 
pit's  mouth,  but  it  is  the  reverse  in  summer ;  and  as  the  air 
during  summer  is  more  rarefied  and  contains  more  moisture, 
it  is  also  more  liable  to  produce  decomposition ;  particular  atten- 
tion is  required  at  these  times  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply,  and 
if  an  excess  is  ever  needed  it  is  at  these  seasons,  and  when  the 
barometer  is  sinking.  A  mine  may  indicate  a  liberal  supply  of 
air,  both  at  the  workrooms  and  at  the  air-shaft,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  it  is  safe.  K  the  fresh  air  does  not  penetrate 
the  old  rooms,  where  decomposition  of  mineral  is  going  on  and 
constantly  increasing  the  dangerous  gas,  it  will  break  forth  some 
time,  stop  the  circulation  entirely,  and  endanger  the  lives  of 
those  who  depend  on  the  access  of  fi^esh  air.  The  quantity  of 
fresh  air  introduced  into  a  mine  is  no  guaranty  of  its  safety ; 
it  is  the  manner  of  its  distribution  which  forms  the  essential 
condition.  There  may  be  ten  times  as  much  air  introduced 
into  a  mine  as  is  actually  necessary,  and  still  a  mine  may 
be  dangerous  for  want  of  fresh  air.  Moist  and  warm  air 
is  peculiarly  apt  to  decompose  minerals.  It  decomposes  sulphu- 
rets  most  readily ;  and,  when  the  temperature  of  a  mine  is  high, 
it  will  produce  sulphurous  acid ;  if  the  mine  is  cool  it  forms 
chiefly  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  not  obnoxious,  and  is  readily  car- 
ried away  by  the  waters  of  the  mine.  Damp  air  is  more  quickly 
decomposed  than  dry  air ;  and  carbon,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  and  low 
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oxidized  metals  will  absorb  its  oxygen,  aad  impair  its  quality  foi 
ieq>iration.  A  less  quantity  of  dry  air  is  therefore  of  infinitely 
more  service  in  a  mine  than  a  large  quantity  of  damp  air.  The 
particles  of  one  kind  of  matter  readily  mix  with  those  of  another 
kind  when  at  liberty  to  move ;  thia  is  particularly  observable  in 
gases ;  when  therefore  air  is  introduced  into  a  mine,  the  quantity 
of  foreign  gas  which  may  be  absorbed  by  it,  will  chiefly  depend 
on  the  amoxmt  of  air  brought  into  the  mine,  and  what  is  particu- 
larly important,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  in  contact 
widi  the  gas  which  is  to  be  removed.  If  the  fresh  air  is  not 
brought  in  contact  with  the  obnoxious  gas,  it  will  iiot  absorb  it^ 
or  at  least  very  slowly.  The  kind  of  gas  which  is  to  be  removed 
haaalsosome  influence ;  if  the  affihitjis  great  between  it  and  the 
air,  a  larger  portion  of  the  first  is  absorbed  by  the  latter  than 
when  the  afl&nity  is  weak:  In  all  cases  there  is  sufficient  affi- 
nity  to  remove  any  kind  of  gas  by  atmospheric  air ;  the  quantity 
required,  however,  niiay  be  more  or  less.  Carbonic  acid  mixes 
with  air  to  a  limited  extent;  the  latter  when  in  motion  will  carry  it 
away.  Moist  air  will  absorb  more  carbonic  acid  than  dry  air ;  if 
ikereEofie  carbonic  acid  gas  is  to  be  removed  fbom  a  mincj,  a 
small  quantity  but  a  strong  current  is  required  to  move  it 
Sulphurous  add  gas  is  removed  under  the  same  conditions 
as  carbonic  acid.  All  mines,  except  those  of  coal,  produce  heavy 
gases,  which  require  a  strong  draft  to  carry  them  away;  it 
is  therefore  advantageous  in  such  mines  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
fresh  air  to  the  smallest  amount,  and  keep  that  in  lively  motion. 
In  coal  mines  the  case  is  different,  the  bulk  of  the  gas  in  them 
is  carburetted  hydrogen ;  its  affinity  for  atmospheric  air  is  great, 
but  it  requires  a  large  quantity  to  neutralize  its  bad  effects. 
When  atmospheric  air  is  mixed  with  hydrogen,  or  still  worse, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  to  a  certain  amount,  it  forms  an  explosive 
mixture ;  that  is,  if  a  spark  of  fire  touches  one  particle  of  that 
air  it  will  ignite  it,  and  the  heat  generated  is  sufficient  to  kindle 
the  next  partide,  which  spreads  so  rapidly  as  to  ignite  large 
Tolnmes  of  such  gas  in  an  instant.  The  product  of  this  combus- 
tion is  an  intensely  hot  vapor  and  carbonic  add  gas,  which  in  its 
tendency  to  expand  will  overthrow  and  destroy  every  obstacle 
in  its  progress.  In  coal  mines  sufficient  firesh  air  must  be  intro- 
duced to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  explosive  mixture.  While 
tiie  atoms  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  are  so  far  apart  aisi  not  io 
impute  each  other,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  explosion.    In  such 
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oaaes  a  large  quantity  of  airiB  leqtuied  to  carry  off  line  inflam* 
mable  gt£WB.  It  is  not  so  moeh  needed-fbr  respiiation,  as  men 
may  livie  and  candles  bum  in  an  explosire  mixture  of  gas.  It 
is,  therefinre,  not  possible  to  determine  the  amount  of  air  whiclx 
may  be  required  in  a  mine  previoud  to  working  it ;  if,  while  in 
operation,  we  ifind  the  atmoqdieric  air  is  deficient,  we  introduce 
more  by  Bome  means. 

Old  nunxB  are  moat  liaUe  to  generate  large  quantities  of 
bad  air;  it  is  tiierefore  advisable  to  shut  up  those  parts 
which  are  not  in  use.  An  imperfect  separation  from  the  work- 
ings by  means  of  wooden  doors,  or  partitions,  by  dry  walls,  or 
open  piles  of  rubbish,  is  a  bad  practice.  It  may  be  preferable 
to  leaTS  tiie'WOikB  altogetiier'  open,  and  eontinue  the  super- 
vision and  ventilation  of  tiiem.  In  most  instances  it  xnay  be  ex- 
pensivB  to  Htxe  up  old  works ;  it  is,  hbwever,  necessary.  There 
is  no  safe^:in:an  old  coal  mine,  with  dead  woridngs,  b^use  the 
stagnant  gases  pervade  the  whole  of  tiie  abandoned  spaces,  and 
when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes,  which  is  indica- 
ted, by  tk^' sinking  barometer,  it  wiUmsh  forth  and- cause  destnic- 
tiop.  It  is  therefore-plain,  that  all  old  mines  must  be  hermeti- 
cally sealed  by  strong  waUs,  or  kept  open  entirely,  and  be  pro- 
perly ventilated. 

Form  wni  Dimensiona  of  Air-Passages. ---Tina  is  a  sub- 
ject frequentiy  nq;lected  by  miners.  Men  who  do  not  reflect, 
will  open  an  air  passage,  little  thinking  that  it  may  be  eitiier 
too  small  or  too  large.  A  passage  is  too  small  if  it  does  not 
admit  sufficient  air  to  purify  that  part  of  the  mine  which  it  is 
to  supply.  An  air  passage  is  too  large  when  it  peases  more 
air  to  its  part  of  tiie  mine  than  is  required,  and  deprives  other 
parts  of'  the  necessary  quantity.  I^  on  inspecting  the  mine,  it  is 
found  that  some  parts  of  it  are  ill  ventilated,  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  OQse  of  the  passages  imd  admit  more  air.  IF  their 
dimensions  cannot  be  increased,  tixen  the  force  of  the  draft  muM 
be,  in  order  to  obtain  more  fresb  air.  In  all  instances,  as  it  pro- 
duces tiie  same*  result^  we  may  widen'the  channels  which  conduct 
the  air,  or  force  the  air  in  and  tixrough  the  passages  with  greater 
velocity.  The  natural  means  by  which  we  produce  circulation 
are  at  best  ftint  forces,  and  it  requires  spacious  pa8Sf^B;es  to  con- 
duct a  large  quantity  of  slow^moving  air.  It  is  therefore  advisable 
to  make  all  passages  for  air  as  wideband  spacious  as  circum* 
stances  will*  admit    Here  is  never  any  harm  in  making  the 
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jMMBages  too  large;  but  there  maj  be  incalcnlable  lofls  of  life  and 
property  if  thej  are  too  narrow.  In  all  cases  a  passage  too  wide 
is  readily  made  narrower  by  a  partial  partition,  or  by  a  perma- 
nent stone  wall  with  the  proper  openings.  Wide  passages  afford 
the  advantage  of  leading  the  current  of  fresh  air  into  the  most  * 
dangerous  parts  of  the  mine,  by  applying  divisions  in  proper 
places.  The  partitions  may  also  be  made  to  lead  the  current  of 
air  along  the  roof  or  the  pavement  of  the  mine ;  in  the  latter 
case,  by  raising  the  partition  above  the  floor  and  closing  the  pas- 
sage at  the  roof,  and  by  closing  the  partition  at  the  bottom  and 
leaving  it  open  at  the  top,  the  current  is  drawn  along  the  roo£ 
The  first  plan  is  adopted  where  heavy  gases  are  to  be  removed, 
anch  as  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  similar  compounds ; 
the  current  of  air  should  pass  along  the  roof  when  carburetted 
hydrogen,  or  hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  form  the  obnoxious 


The  movement  of  air  in  a  mine  is  effected  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  that  of  gases  or  fluids  in  pipes ;  we  are  therefore  to  make 
the  passages  as  wide  as  possible  in  order  to  diminish  friction,  and 
we  must  avoid  short  bends  and  sharp  angles,  and  also  irregolar 
contractions  as  well  as  rough  walls.  All  obstacles  to  motion  re- 
quire either  additional  force,  or  cause  a  diminution  of  effect ;  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  the  mine  is  dimin* 
i^ed  in  consequence  of  the  obstructions  to  its  motion*  We  may 
always  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  air  for  the  ventilation  of  a 
mine,  but  it  demands  a  power  which  increases  with  the  cube  of 
the  air  needed ;  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  gases  increases  in 
that  ratio.  It  is  therefore  preferable,  in  all  instances,  to  make  the 
air  passages  too  large  rather  than  too  narrow;  and  this  will  apply  to 
drifts  and  shafts  as  well  as  to  galleries.  There  is  no  excuse  for  al- 
lowing  badair  to  remain  in  a  mine;  if  such  is  the  case,  it  arises 
either  from  ill-management  or  avariciousness ;  if  the  passages  are 
too  narrow,  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  or  that  of  a  water-wheel 
may  be  used  in  forcing  air  into  the  mine ;  and  if  dead  workings 
are  not  properly  ventilated,  it  is  because  the  means  of  ventilation 
are  insufficient  or  injudidously  applied.  All  cases  of  accidents 
in  mines,  caused  by  bad  air,  should  be  made  criminal  offences  by 
law,  and  the  owners  rendered  liable  in  damages  to  the  fiimilies  or 
heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased  or  the  crippled.  Explosions  in  mines 
aie  never  caused  by  the  &ult  of  the  workmen ;  for  if  a  sufficient 
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sapplj  of  fresh  aJr  is  forced  into  the  mine^  and  that  well  distrib- 
nted,  there  cannot  be  an  explosion. 

Safety  Lamp. — ^The  miner,  in  searching  within  the  crust  of 
the  earth  for  the  riches  which  it  conceals,  is  exposed  to  manj 
dangers.  The  rocks  in  which  he  digs  are  seldom  entire,  and  the 
impending  fragments  threaten  to  fall  and  crush  him.  Atmos- 
pheric air  follows  him  in  those  often  intricate  passages  with  diffi- 
culty, and  the  waters  issuing  from  the  rocks  annoj  him — ^he  must 
provide  for  their  removal,  or  be  exposed  to  drowning  if  he  per* 
mits  the  accumulation  of  them.  Of  all  dangers,  the  explosion 
from  the  accumulation  of  firedamp  is  the  most  disastrous.  Such 
a  catastrophe  in  an  extensive  coal-mine  is  horrible  in  the  extreme. 
A  mine  is  at  one  moment;  fiill  of  life,  cheerfulness  and  animation ; 
the  clink  of  the  miners'  tools  resounds  throughout  the  subterra- 
nean vaults;  carriages  on  railroads  passing  to  andfix)m  the  work- 
men enliven  the  scenes  of  the  dark  recesses ;  happiness  and  alac- 
rity are  pleasingly  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  gloom ;  but 
the  next  moment  may  bring  desolation  and  death  to  all.  The  fire- 
damp accumulated  in  a  part  of  the  mine  is  set  in  motion ;  it  min- 
gles* with  the  slow  current  of  firesh  air  to  the  point  of  an  explosive 
mixture,  when  the  unsuspecting  miner  brings  his  candle  in  contact 
with  it,  and  sets  the  whole  interior  of  the  mine  in  a  blaze  of 
burning  air.  The  ignition  of  such  a  mass  is  instiLntaneous.  Im- 
mediately it  suffocates  and  scorches  to  death  every  living  creature 
withm  reach ;  those  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flame  are  dashed 
down  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  and  the  irresistible,  body  of 
hot  air  which  rolls  along  the  winding  galleries;  the  mouths  of 
pits  and  passages  are  converted  into  the  flaming  throats  of  a  vol- 
cano, casting  forth  dust  and  stones,  wheelbarrows  and  men,  and 
hurling  heavy  wagons  high  up  into  the  air ;  the  earth  trembles 
by  the  force  of  this  gigantic  power,  and  the  machinery  at  the 
entrances  is  generally  destroyed.  No  wonder  miners  are  pious 
to  superstition,  when  their  intellects  cannot  comprehend  the  cause 
of  the  awful  destruction  set  in  motion  by  an  apparently  innocent 
q>ark  of  fire.  Wise  and  good  men,  observing  the  destruction  of 
human  life  in  such  cases,  have  taxed  their  minds  for  the  inven- 
tion of  preventives,  but  these  benevolent  exertions  merely  in- 
creased the  avarice  of  men — ventilation  is  -now  more  neglected 
than  before  the  invention  of  Davy's  safety-lamp,  and  explosions 
are  more  frequent  than  ever. 

We  should  not  allude  to  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir  Humphrey 
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Dkvj  if  H  ma  not  vanted  for  the  examinstioii  of  a  mine.  The 
voricmAii  ahoold  nerflr  use  it ;  there  ^oold  be  ftlwaji  miffidsnt 
fresh  air  in  the  worlcroomg  and  galleries  of  the  mine  to  render 
open  lamps  or  candles  periectlj  safa.  Any  mine,  paiticalar] j  a 
ooal  mine,  requires  freqoent  inspection  by  the  foreman  ot  ntper- 
inteodent.  ThiB  should  be  made  at  least  once  a  veek.  Hie 
T^cnoba  passages  for  air  and  water  should  be  in^woted,  timber  and 
walls  examined,  and  also  the  compoation  of  the  air.  For  this 
purpose  a  safety-lamp  may  be  necessary  in  some  instances,  par- 
ticularly in  old,  ext^miye  coal-mines,  and  those  which  fiimiah 
coal  of  easy  decompodtioD,  such  as  the  totuminoos  coal  of  Yii^ 
^nia,  some  in  Ohio  and  Illinois,  Maryland  and  ^ora  Scotia. 

In  fig.  69,  we  represwit  an  improved  safety-lamp,  on  Davy's 
principle,  which  affords  more  security  and  light  than  the  aimpla 
wire^auze  lamp.  The  common  Dary  lamp  is  a  round  vessel  of 
oil  with  a  wick  in  its  oeutre,  the  flame  being  covered  -vriih  a  cylin- 
der of  wire-gaoze,  of  about  2  inches,  in  diameter,  and  from  Q  to 
8  inches  high,  tapering  towards  its  top.  This  simple  form  of  lamp 
is  not  quite  safe,  for  if  the  tur  is  very  inflammable  the  wire  gets 
heated,  and  will  poas  the  flame  through  it,  particularly  when  the 
lamp  is  moved.    Instead  of  one  layer  of  wire-  ^^  ^^ 

gauze  two  hare  been  used,  but  even  these 
were  not  found  secure.  The  improvement  re- 
presented in  the  cut  is  a  simple  Davy  lamp^ 
with  only  one  coat  of  wire-gaoze,  in  order  to . 
f^irninJBh  the  light  of  the  flame  as  little  as  pos* 
sible,  because  one  of  the  objections  to  these 
lamps  is  their  diminishing  the  light  of  the 
flameL  The  wire-gauze  is  in  this  case  sur- 
rounded by  a  glass  cylinder,  and  the  air  for 
feeding  the  flame  passes  in  below  the  cylinder 
only,  Uirough  a  range  of  holes  bored  in  the 
oil  vesseL  The  air  passes  next  through  one  or 
more  disks  of  wire-gauae  which  are  &stened 
above  these  holes,  below  the  flame  or  wick.  ^ 
It  then  passes  a  small  cupola  of  a  brass  disk 
which  bos  a  little  orifice  in  its  vertex,  so  that 
exploalt-e  gss  is  forced  to  the  flame  and  must 
burn.  The  wire-gauze  disks,  below  the  flune 
and  the  cupola,  are  for  the  prevention  of  a  returning  motion  of 
the  inflamed  gas  through  the  lower  parts  of  the  lamp.    The  gas 
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being  thus  completely  burned  before  it  reaches  tlie  surrounding 
cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  cannot  extend  to  the  surrounding  air. 
The  access  of  more  air  to  the  wick  than  the  wire  cylinder  can 
conduct,  is  prevented  by  the  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
lamp  and  the  glass  cylinder ;  this  hinders  the  lamp  fix>m  getting 
filled  with  flame,  which  is  the  case  when  only  a  simple  coat  of 
wire  surrounds  the  flame.  The  glass  cylinder  is  held  down  by  a 
brass  cupola,  which  is  provided  with  some  holes  for  the  escape 
of  the  hot  and  burnt  gas.  The  lamp  is  surrounded  by  a  num* 
ber  of  vertical  wires,  which  serve  to  protect  the  glass  against  in- 
jury, and  in  case  it  should  break  by  accident|  the  lamp  is  stQl  a 
common  Davy. 

Trying  the  Air. — ^The  state  in  which  the  air  of  a  mine  is,  may 
be  tried  by  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  is  rather  a  delicate  opera- 
tion, and  requires  some  experience  to  perform  it  satisfactorily. 
When  there  is  a  mere  defect  of  oxygen  in  the  air,  it  having  been 
partly  consumed  by  the  respiration  of  the  workmen,  or  the  de- 
composition of  the  minerals,  the  light  bums  with  a  dull  reddish 
flame,  the  tallow  gets  hard  and  ceases  to  supply  the  wick  abun- 
dantly, and  if  the  state  of  the  air  is  very  bad,  the  flame  flickers 
and  dies  gradually  away.  In  this  case,  the  candle  may  be  kept 
burning  by  inclining  it,  which  causes  the  tallow  to  melt  and  sup- 
ply the  flame.  In  all  instances  of  such  trials  the  wick  must  be 
clean,  free  from  snufi^  and  trimmed  to  a  point,  so  as  to  produce  a 
clear,  distinct  flame.  When  nitrogen  aboimds,  the  flame  is  long 
and  yellow  at  the  top,  and  often  brown, — ^the  clear  flame  being 
very  short  and  dim.  When  carbonic  acid  abounds,  the  flame 
gets  smaller  by  lowering  the  light  towards  the  pavement  If  the 
light  bums  dim,  or  expires,  it  is  time  for  the  miners  to  retire,  and 
more  firesh  air  must  he  introduced.  Heavy  gases  are,  thereibre, 
never  dangerous,  and  it  is  the  miner's  fault  if  he  suffers  from  the 
effects  of  such  bad  air,  for  he  finds  out,  by  a  safe  and  infallible 
experiment,  whether  he  can  live  and  work  in  the  mine  or  not ; 
for  if  the  candle  does  not  bum  clear  in  an  ore  mine,  the  miner  has 
no  business  there. 

Coal  mines  differ  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  air  from 
those  of  other  minerals;  for  a  candle  may  bum,  if  not  perfectly, 
at  least  sufficiently  clear  for  work,  and  the  air  yet  be  vitiated  to 
the  explosive  pitch  by  firedamp.  When  an  inflammable  air  is 
supposed  to  be  in  a  mine,  the  miner  trims  his  candle  well,  taking 
off  the  snuff  as  close  as  possible  with  his  fingers^  so  as  to  produce 
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a  pointed  wick ;  he  then  advances  with  cautious  steps,  holding 
the  candle  in  the  left  hand,  screening  it  with  the  right  If  he 
finds^  in  his  progress,  that  the  flame  in  his  natural  position  bums 
dim  at  the  tip,  he  lowers  it  cautiously.  If  the  flame  bums  red 
near  the  pavement,  there  is  choke  damp,  or  carbonic  add  in  the 
mine.  He  endeavors  now  to  carry  the  candle  so  high  as  to  be 
above  the  heavy  gas.  Carburetted  hydrogen  of  the  mines  is 
lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and  floats  near  the  roo^  the  miner 
must  therefore  be  cautious  in  raising  the  candle  too  high.  He 
should  hqld  it  close  and  steady  before  him,  with  his  eye  fixed  on 
the  top  of  the  flame  as  he  inoves  forward.  I^  in  his  advance,  he 
perceives  the  tip  of  the  flame  elongate;  that  is,  if  the  clear  flame 
gets  shorter  and  the  elongation  assumes  a  grayish-blue  color,  he 
must  be  on  his  guard.  If  he  holds  his  candle  low  at  the  time, 
and  it  shows  indications  of  firedamp,  he  must  not  raise  it  higher, 
for  at  the  roof  the  mixture  may  be  explosive  when  it  is  not  so 
near  the  pavement  When  the  tip  of  the  flame  begins  to  spire, 
he  should  stop  from  fisirther  progress,  lower  his  candle,  and  either 
retire,  or  if  his  object  is  to  examine  the  gas,  drop  down  on  his 
knees,  holding  the  candle  near  the  pavement  On  raising  the 
candle  gradually,  he  watches  the  change  which  the  flame  may 
undergo  as  he  approaches  the  roof  with  it  If  the  inflammable 
gas  is  copious  in  the  mine,  the  flame  elongates  into  a  sharp  spire, 
the  dark  top  of  the  flame  also  elongates ;  so  far  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  explosion.  But  if  the  tip  of  the  flame,  in  raising  the  can- 
dle, changes  from  the  bluish-gray  to  a  fine  blue  color,  and  bums 
like  sulphur,  and  frequent  small  bright  specks  are  visible  in  the 
blue  top  of  the  flame,  it  is  dangerous  to  advance  any  £Euiher,  and 
equally  dangerous  to  retreat  The  miner,  provided  he  knows  his 
way  back,  suddenly  extinguishes  his  candle,  which  is  easily  per* 
filmed,  as  the  right  hand  has  been  always  close  to  the  flame ;  or 
he  endeavors  to  retreat  with  the  candle,  which  must  be  done  cau- 
tiously and  without  much  motion ;  for  a  sudden  movement  of  his 
body  may  mingle  the  gases  and  cause  ignition.  If  the  miner 
ventures  any  &rther  with  his  candle,  when  the  air  is  in  this  con- 
dition, the  flame  will  at  some  spot  suddenly  elongate  and  set  the 
whole  mine  in  a  blaze.  There  is,  however,  so  much  practical 
knowledge  required,  and  the  locality  has  so  much  influence  on 
the  form  and  top  of  the  flame,  that  rules  upon  which  a  miner 
may  depend  with  safety,  respecting  the  form  of  the  flame  of  the 
candle,  cannot  be  given* 
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7W>«  o/'iiEaptndHm. — It  eometimes  hftppcns  that  mines  oootaio. 
Ind  ur  IB  oertun  parts  where  it  is  Deoesear;  to  work.  This  maj 
octTOT  at  partitions,  doors  for  Tentil&tion,  pomps,  &c.,  and 
ereD  io  digging  shafts  and  galleries.  In'  all  these  instances, 
it  is  a  better  plan  to  conduct  fresh  air  to  the  place,  than  to 
send  workmen  with  respiration  tubes,  provided  a  blast  machine 
is  at  command,  which  is  strong  enough  to  force  the  fi-esh  air  to 
the  point  where  it  is  required.  An;  canvas  bag  is  strong  enough 
to  conduct  air  to  a  workroom,  and,  if  made  sufQcientlj  wide,  a 
large  qumitity  may  be  conducted  by  it  Muslin  of  a  yiird  wide 
wUl  form  a  pipe  of  12  inches  in  width :  when  this  is  painted  with 
oil  paint  it  will  last  a  long  time,  and  a  gallery  or  drift  may  be 
provided  with  air  fbr  a  long  distance.  Some  hoops  are  required, 
about  a  yard  apart,  to  support  the  canras,  and  form  a  round 
jnpe.  Through  such  a  pipe,  suspended  overhead,  a  large  qnan- 
tity  of  air  may  be  fbroed  200  or  300  yards,  and  sufBcient  to  pro- 
vide a  set  of  workmen  with  air.  When  a  temporary  use  is  to  be 
made  of  a  respiratory  tube,  and  that  only  for  one  man,  common 
hose,  8  inches  wide,  made  of  leather  or  India-rubber,  is  employed. 
One  end  of  it  is  either  connected  with  the  blast  machine,  and  air 
Fib.  m.  forced  into  it,  or  it  is  exposed  to  the 

firee  atmosphere,  and  the  men  must 
suck  the  air  into  the  pipe.     The 
workman  who  uses  the  pipe  is  pro- 
vided with  a  mouth-piece,  which  is 
firmly  buckled  to  his  mouth.     His 
nostnls  are  closed  by  a  spring  made 
I  of  steel.    The  contrivance  assumes 
I  then  the  form  represented  in  fig. 
I  60.    A  short  metal  tube  is  screwed 
to  the  hose,  and  provided  with  two 
valves,  one  for  inhaling  the  fresh, 
and  the  other  for  respiring  the  consumed  air.    These  means,  how- 
ever convenient  they  may  be  in  many  instances,  are  expensive^ 
and  iffiedi  air  can  be  driven  to  the  vitiated  place  by  the  en^f^ 
it  will  be  found  more  advantageous.  , 
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CHAPTER   TIL 

BtoiMge. — The  diaimng  of  a  mine  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  in  practical  mining  operations.  The  waters  which 
come  down  the  walls  in  drops  gather  into  litUA  streams,  and  these^ 
united,  form  in  extensive  mines  a  considerable  body.  The  quan* 
tity  of  water  which  maj  be  furnished  by  a  mine,  is  not  easily 
estimated  beforehand  We  can  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
bable amount  by  reference  to  the  kind  of  rock  which  we  pene> 
trate,  and  the  capacity  of  the  country  for  springs  and  wells ;  still 
this  is  no  certain  criterion,  for  the  ground  and  rocks  may  be  dry 
at  the  surface,  and  yet  contain  much  water  beneath.  The  rock 
may  be  covered  by  a  layer  of  water-proof  clay,  which  causes  the 
suj&ce  to  be  wet  and  swampy ;  still,  below  it  may  be  free  from 
wat^,  and  a  mine  in  such  places  perfectly  dry.  The  elevation 
of  a  mine  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
which  it  may  contain ;  most  rock  is  accessible  to  water,  which 
filtrates  through  its  crevices,  and  gathers  below.  It  will  accumu- 
late where  the  filtration  is  checked,  and  the  rocks  become  satura* 
ted.  Some  rocks  are  remarkably  dry,  others  contain  much  water. 
Volcanic  rocks  and  limestone  do  not  furnish  much  water  to  a 
mine;  granite,  also,  is  dry.  The  copper  mines  at  Lake  Superior, 
which  are  chiefly  in  trap  rock,  are  remarkably  dry.  Stratified 
rock,  of  either  transition  or  secondary  formation,  is  dry  at  the 
8ur£u»  when  the  strata  is  inclined,  but  there  is  abundance  of 
water  in  its  lower  portions.  A  deep  mine  in  the  gold  region  of 
the  Southern  States  is  always  found  to  be  very  wet  Are  the 
strata  of  rock  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  the  quantity  of  water  is 
greater  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  hiUs,  than  below.  The  coal  re- 
gbn  of  the  West  fiimishes  sufficient  evidence  for  this  assertion. 
In  aU  instances,  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  mine  increases  with 
its  surfstce,  that  is,  with  the  extent  of  its  workings,  apart  firom  any 
other  circumstance  to  influence  it  When  crevices  are.  opened  in 
the  progress  of  work,  which  communicate  with  reservoirs  of  water 
in  die  interior  of  the  rock,  or  pools  at  the  surfiuse,  springs  are 
formed  which  firequently  add  considerably  to  the  waters  of  the  minei 
When  a  mine  penetrates  through  a  water-proof  bed  of  day, 
gypsum,  or  a  layer  of  limestone,  the  water  is  in  most  cases  more 
abundant  below  than  above  such  stratum.    In  most  of  the  mines 
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in  operation,  where  a  circulation  of  air  is  fireely  admitted,  the 
quantity  of  water  is  generally  greater  in  summer,  spring  and 
fall,  than  in  winter.  When  the  interior  of  a  mine  is  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere,  it  will  furnish  moisture  to  the  latter  in  its  circu* 
lation  through  the  mine;  and  when  it  is  colder,  it  will  condense 
watery  vapors  of  the  air  which  enter  and  increase  the  water.  In 
all  cases,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  penetrates,  that  its  direct  effect  on  the  workmen  may  be 
avoided.  It  not  only  annoys  them,  but  delays  the  work)  and 
causes  the  mineral  unnecessarily  to  be  more  expensive,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  comfort  of  those  engaged  in  its  extraction. 

By  Levds. — ^We  have  already  aDuded  to  the  drainage  by 
levels  and  ditches,  and  shall  add  only  a  few  further  remarks,  hx 
forming  a  water-drain  in  the  pavement  of  a  drift  or  a  gallery,  it  is 
necessary  to  pay  some  attention  to  its  form.  The  walls  of  the  drain 
also  should  be  smooth ;  not  that  rough  walls  cause  much  fiiction, 
and  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  water,  but  because  all  tbe  water 
issuing  from  the  workrooms  carries  along  some  impxirities,  particles 
of  rock,  minerals,  clay,  &c.  This  heavy  matter  will  settle  in 
rough,  contracted  or  crooked  channels,  more  than  in  smooth  and 
straight  ones;  this  sediment  causes  pools  of  water,  which  soon 
overflow  the  pavement,  rendering  the  mine  wet,  disagreeable,  and 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.  These  defects  may  be 
avoided  in  some  measure  by  giving  more  fall  to  the  drain,  but 
it  will  not  remove  the  evils  resulting  from  an  imperfect  form  of 
the  channel.  When  it  is  possible,  the  water  channel  should  be 
located  on  one  side  of  the  gallery  or  drift,  rather  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  When  the  drain  is  covered  by  timber  or 
planks,  or  a  roadway,  it  is  not  easily  accessible,  and  sediment 
may  accumulate  and  overflow  a  portion  of  the  mine  before  it  is 
observed  and  can  be  removed.  If  the  channel  is  on  one  side,  it 
may  always  be  uncovered,  and  any  obstruction  is  soon  deteScted 
and  removed.  In  all  cases,  no  matter  where  the  drain  is  located, 
it  should  be  easy  of  access  at  any  tim.e.  If  parts  of  a  drain  are 
necessarily  covered,  where  there  is  loose  rock  or  gravel,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  make  such  parts  spacious  and  of  mason-work.  Wooden 
culverts  are  liable  to  decay,  particularly  in  a  mine ;  and  if  the 
location  of  the  culvert  is  inaccessible,  it  cannot  easily  be  replaced 
without  much  disturbance.  This  is  the  more  serious  if  the  road- 
way extends  over  such  culverts.  The  size  and  fall  of  a  drain  is 
calculated  according  to  the  laws  regulating  the  motion  of  water 


in  canals ,  bnt  as  there  ore  many  modifications  of  those  laws,  on 
acconnt  of  obstructions,  we  are  not  justified  in  referring  to  them. 
The  location,  size  and  fall  of  the  drains  is  chiefly  ascertained  by 
observation.  One  foot  fall  in  one  hundred  feet  of  length  is  con* 
sidered  sufficient  in  all  instances;  but  as  this,  in  long  levels, 
causes  a  considerable  loss  in  the  depth  of  a  mine,  less  fall  is  taken 
in  many  cases,  aud  the  size  of  the  channels  increased.  One  foot 
fiill  in  one  thousand  feet  causes  a  considerable  current ;  but  the 
water  must  be  clear,  or  the  drain  is  liable  to  obstruction.  A  deep 
pool  provided  at  the  head  of  the  drain  will  retain  most  of  the 
mud  issuing  firom  the  workrooms  and  roads,  and  pass  the  water 
firee  from  sediment.  Such  pools  may  be  cleared  of  their  contents 
when  filled,  and  serve  a  good  purpose  in  draining  a  mine  to  its 
lowest  depth. 

By  Pumps. — ^Much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the  con* 
struction  of  pimips,  in  order  to  drain  mines  with  the  least  possible 
expense.  We  shall  not  allude  to  the  numerous  forms  of  pump- 
ing-machines  which  have  been  contrived  in  past  times,  nor  to 
many  of  the  imperfect  means  for  pumping  at  present  in  use.  We 
shiOl,  however,  describe  that  kind  of  machineiy  wMch  is  suitable 
to  perform  the  most  labor  with  the  least  expense.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  hoisting  of  water  by  means  of  the  rope  and  barrel 
in  former  pages,  and  shall  confine  our  present  remarks  to  pumps 
only.  Kotwithstanding  the  progress  in  mechanics  and  the  con* 
struction  of  machinery,  we  find  men  who  waste  time  and  means 
on  the  invention  of  machinery  for  lifting  water,  which  never  will 
successfully  compete  with  well-constructed  pumps.  The  princi- 
ples governing  the  construction  of  pumps  are  not  so  generally 
observed  as  they  should  be.  We  state,  for  this  reason,  those 
laws  which  govern  them. 

Principles  of  the  Pump, — There  are  three  principal  kinds  of 
pumps, — ^the  sucking,  the  lifting,  and  the  forcing-pump ;  all  these 
are  used  in  mines,  and  often  the  whole  of  them  in  one  set  The 
sucking-pump  consists  essentially  of  the  cylinder,  the  sucking- 
pipe,  the  piston  with  its  valve,  and  the  sleeping-valve  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  sucking-pipe.  When  the  lower  end  of  the 
sucking-pipe  is  immersed  in  a  reservoir  containing  water,  and  the 
piston  in  the  cylinder  raised,  the  air  contained  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  piston  and  the  sleeping-valve  will  expand,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  evacuated  by  the  piston.  The  density  of  the 
air  without  the  pipe  is  greater  than  the  density  of  that  within, 
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and  presBing  upon  the  water  forces  it  into  the  pipe  through  the 
Bucking-valye,  so  high  as  to  produce  an  equilibrium  between  the 
external  and  internal  air.  As  the  air  within  is  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  space  moved  by  the  piston,  an  equal  amount  of 
water  will  be  pressed  into  the  pump  to  fill  the  space  evacuated 
by  the  piston.  The  density  of  the  air  within  and  that  without 
having  become  equal,  the  sleeping- valve  shuts  by  its  own  gravity, 
and  prevents  the  flowing  out  of  the  water  from  the  sudcing-pipe. 
The  piston  being  now  depressed,,  it  will  compress  the  air  within ; 
this  causes  the  valve  to  open,  and  the  air  escapes  through  it  It 
is  easily  conceived  that  this  play  of  the  piston,  when  repeated, 
will  raise  the  water  to  a  certain  height  It  would  raise  it  to  an 
indefinite  height  if  the  air,  or  the  gas  formed  by  water  in  a 
vacuum,  was  not  elaistic.  When  the  column  of  water  thus  raised 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  vacuimi, 
which  height  is  indicated  by  the  barometer^  the  piston  may  be 
raised,  but  it  will  produce  only  an  elastic  fluid.  Either  the  water 
will  evaporate  and  condense  with  the  motion  of  the  piston,  or  if 
there  is  any  air  in  the  pump  it  will  expand  and  condense,  follow- 
ing the  motion  of  the  piston.  When  nothing  interferes  with  the 
motion  of  the  water  in  the  sucking-pipe,  and  when  the  piston 
closes  perfectly  air-tight  in  the  cylinder  of  the  pump,  the  water 
may  be  raised  to  the  average  height  of  88  feet— the  greatest 
height  84  feet  In  practice  this  height  never  can  be  obtained  for 
the  following  reasons.  There  is  always  a  loss  of  height,  because 
there  is  friction  between  the  water  and  the  pipe,  which  diminishes 
its  motion.  The  sleeping- valve  always  loses  a  little  water  as  it 
shuts.  The  valve  of  the  piston  loses  also  from  the  same  cause ; 
and  if  the  piston  does  not  .fit  closely  to  the  cylinder,  there  is  a 
loss  of  height  in  the  water.  As  smooth  surfaces  diminish  friction, 
particulaily  between  fluids  and  solid  matter,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  make  the  interior  of  pipes  as  smooth  as  possible.  The 
loss  of  power  in  the  sleeping-valve  is  partly  caused  by  the  weight 
of  the  valve  resisting  the  upward  motion  of  the  water,  and  partly 
oy  the  impact  of  the  valve  when  open,  which  prevents  its  quick 
return ;  and  as  the  water  suffers  less  from  this  cause,  it  will  flow 
oack  before  the  valve  is  shut  again.  In  both  cas^  it  is, 
^nerefore,  advantageous  to  make  the  valve  as  light  as  possible,  in 
order  to  oppose  little  or  no  obstacle  to  the  motion  of  the  water. 
The  loss  in  power,  or  in  the  height  of  water  in  l^e  pump,  is  here  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  valve.    If  a  sleeping- vidve  cover* 
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ing  one  square  incli  weighed  16  poonda,  it  would  not  admit  of  the 
passage  of  anj  water,  for  that  weight  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  TheweightoftheYalveoauaes  therefore  a  loss  in  the 
proportion  of  its  weight  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  This  loss  is  in* 
Greased  when  we  oonsider  the  impact  of  the  valve.  In  the  sleeping* 
valve  of  a  sucking^pump  there  is  therefore  a  considerahle  loss  of 
power,  which  may  be  diminished  or  increased  by  altering  the  weight 
of  the  valve.  The  valve  in  the  piston  is  not  liable  to  the  same  objeo* 
tions  as  the  sleeping-valve.  If  the  piston  valve  is  of  great  weight  it 
will  resist  the  motion  of  elastic  fluids  considerably ;  that  of  water  it 
caonot  afTect  but  by  the  friction,  which  it  causes  in  opposing  its 
weight  to  the  motion  of  the  water.  On  the  return  of  the  piston, 
after  having  arrived  at  its  culmination,  a  considerable  loss  is 
caused  by  the  impact  of  the  valve,'  which  is  greater  in  a  heavy 
than  in  a  light  one.  We  see  here,  that  the  weight  of  a  valve  ex- 
erts considerable  influence  on  the  effect  of  a  pump,  particularly 
on  that  of  a  sucking-pump. 

The  form  of  valves  is  of  not  less  importance  than  their 
weight  A  poppet-valve,  in  the  form  of  a  flat  dish,  is  the  most 
imperfect,  because  it  is  heavy,  and  does  not  afford  a  favorable 
form  for  the  passage  of  water.  The  conical  poppet-valve  is  bet- 
ter than  the  flat  dish.  It  causes  less  disturbance  in  the  current 
than  the  first  valve,  but  it  loses  water  because  it  is  heavy  and 
shuts  slowly.  Balls  and  cones  are  valves  working  well  in  smaQ 
pumps,  but  are  inapplicable  in  large  ones.  In  pumps  for  xpines 
hardly  any  other  form  of  vsilve  can  be  applied  to  advantage  than 
that  of  the  trap- valve.  We  allude  to  these  particularly  in  the  follow* 
ing  remarks :  valves  should  be  as  light  as  possible,  for  their  weight 
must  be  lifted  by  the  moving  power  before  any  water  can  pass.  If 
the  weight  of  a  valve  is  great^  the  power  required  for  raising  it  must 
also  be  considerable.  The  weight  of  the  valve  shoiQd  be  so  regu* 
lated  that  its  pressure  upon  its  bearing  may  be  small,  and  that  it 
may  be  raised  with  the  least  power.  When  the  valve  is  raised  to  its 
maximum,  it  should  be  as  light  as  at  the  bottom,  that  its  tendency 
to  shut  may  not  be  retarded  by  impact  It  must  be  quicker  in  its 
^  returning  motion  than  the  motion  of  the  water.  We  find  here  that 
the  horizontal  position  of  a  valve  is  contrary  to  principle,  and  that 
a  perfectly  vertical  one  is  the  best  The  vertical  valve  has  its  disad- 
vantages iu  connection  with  vertical  pumps ;  because  it  always  re- 
quires curves  to  be  made  in  the  pipes  leading  the  water  to  and 
What,  is  here  gained  in  the  form  of  the  valve  is  lost  in  the 
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cuire  of  the  pipea    It  is  therefore  of  litUe  advantage  to  emplcy 
vertical  valves ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  inclined  valves ;  and  the 
question  rests  then  with  the  horizontal  trap-valve  onlj.     There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  form  is  the  most  advantageous;  but  there 
are  objections  to  the  common  metal  valve,  and  idso  to  the  leather 
valve.     The  common  metal  valve,  as  represented  in  fig.  61,  is  ft 
good  one,  but  in  heavy  pumps  it 
causes   strong  vibrations,  and  re- 
quires constant  repair.    This  valve 
could  be  listened  to  a  spring,  either 
of  steel  or  India-rubber,  so  that 
it  would  be  repulsed  in  every  pom- 
tion,  and  nowhere  at  rest.    When  a 
*  Valve  is  shut  with  pressure  upon  it, 
it  must  be  BO  &r  lifted  by  a  spring 
as  to  balance  its  own  weighty  and 
also  some  of  the  incumbent  pres- 
sure of  the  water ;   but  the  spring  must  not  open  the  valve. 
When  it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  a  spring  should  force  it 
bock  in  advance  of  the  returning  water. 

If  these  conditions  could  be  complied  with  in  practice,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  any  kind  of  valve  affi)rding  a  large  passage  would 
answer.  Such  suitable  arrangements  witJi  valves  may  be  posm- 
ble ;  but  we  do  not  know  of  any  which  perform  well  and  which 
we  can  recommend.  Recently  a  most  perfect  form  of  valve  for 
water-pumps  of  limited  pressure  has  made  its  t^pearonee.  In  fig. 


62  we  have  represented  one  form  of  this  valve,  and  in  the  coarse  of 
this  chapter  we  shall  allude  to  some  others.  The  valve  is  here 
formed  simply  by  a  sheet  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  ^  of  an  inch 
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thick,  in  amall  ralres,  and  increaaing  to  ^  an  inch  in  thickness  in 
laige  yalves.  The  under  side,  upon  which  the  rubber  rests,  is 
represented  in  fig.  6S.  It  is  a  cast-iron  fi-ame,  round  or  square 
as  the  case  maj  be,  haying  a  cro6s*bar  in  the  middle  of  its  area 
upon  which  the  top  and  the  rubber  is  screwed.  The  whole  area 
of  this  plate  conaisti  of  oblong  openings  for  water,  i  of  an  inch 
in  width  for  small  pumps,  and  from  that  to  ^  an  inch  in  width  for 
large  pumps,  and  a  pressure  of  15  or  20  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  oblong  holes  in  this  plate  may  form  a  grate  like  that 
in  a  stove,  or  the  bars  may  be  divided  into  compartments  by 
cross-bars,  which  in  the  mean  time  stiffen  the  plate  and  prevent 
its  injury  by  alight  causes.  The  sheet  of  India-rubber  which  is 
screwed  down  in  the  middle,  is  easily  lifted  by  the  slightest  pre- 
sure  from  below,  and  the  openings 'in  the  bottom  plate  having  a 
somewhat  inclined  direction,  lift  the  valve  very  gently,  and  force 
it  all  at  once  to  the  full  width  against  its  angular  support  It 
offers  litde  or  no  resistance  to  the  passing  water  by  its  own 
weight;  it  merely  diminishes  tiiie  passage  for  water.  With  the 
returning  stroke  of  the  pump,  the  water  presses  back  upon  the 
valve,  passing  through  holes  in  the  angular  support  This  valve 
causes  less  loss  of  power  than  the  best  valves  of  other  forms ; 
and  gravity,  which  causes  considerable  contraction  of  the  current 
of  water  in  other  cases,  has  little  influence  upon  it  The  small 
openings  in  the  bottom  plate  occasion  some  loss  of  power  by 
friction,  but  these  holes  may  be  polished,  and  in  that  case  the  loss 
is  small  The  greatest  advantage  of  this  valve  is  its  soft  bearing 
and  perfectly  close  fit»  which  in  mines  is  of  considerable  import- 
anoe ;  because  the  waters  of  a  mine  often  contain  impurities  and 
sand,  which  cause  metal  valves  to  close  imperfectly.  The 
simplicily  of  this  valve  is  another  reconmiendation  which  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated  in  mines. 

LiJHng-Pump. — ^When  water  is  raised  in  the  sucking-pipe, 
which  in  practice  shoidd  not  be  higher  than  20  or  26  feet,  and 
the  piston  is  hollow  and  provided  with  valves,  it  will  pass 
tihrough  the  piston  and  ascend  to  any  height  we  please.  This 
height  is  limited  only  by  the  strength  of  material.  In  fig.  64  a 
lifting-pump  is  represented,  which  shows  the  sleeping-valve  con- 
siderably above  the  lower  extremity  of  the  sucking-pipe.  This 
arrangement  is  necessary  where  the  suddng-pipe  dips  into  an  in- 
accessible pool  of  water.  In  such  cases  all  Uiat  kind  of  machinery 
which  is  liable  to  need  repairs  must  be  easily  accessible.    It  is 
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not  necessaiy  to  place  the  deepitig^valTe  in  the  (^linder,  or  docs 
to  the  piflton,  as  Bhowa  in  tiie  drawing.  It  is  Bufficient  if  the 
Tslre  is  above  the  snr&oe  of  the  pool  from  which  the  pomp 
draws  its  water.  When  the  water  in  the  liAing-pump  is  raised 
to  the  height  necessaiy  for  its  discbai^  a 
"•■  **■  mouth-piece  is  appended  to  the  TCrtdcal  pipe, 

which  may  he  directed  to  any  point  which 
well  secures  the  flowing  off  of  the  water.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  its  that  of  the  sleeping- 
valve,  ihfi  fbrm  of  valve  and  its  operation  haa 
a  decided  influence  upon  the  ^ect  of  the 
pnmp.  If  the  valve  in  the  piston  is  heavy  it 
will  press  upon  the  passing  water,  contract  the 
passage  for  it,  and  cause  friction.  If  the  mate- 
rial of  the  pump,  that  is,  piston-rod,  levers,  or 
other  machinery  connected  with  it,  is  elastic,  or 
if  any  gas  is  in  the  water,  or  the  water  warm, 
the  elastidty  thus  produced  will  cause  an  oa- 
cillatioQ  in  die  coliuin  of  water  above  the  pia- 
ton,  and  this  by  its  impact  will  occafdon  a 
considerable  loss  of  power,  particularly  when 
the  column  of  water  is  high.  It  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effect 
in  a  lifting-pump,  that  the  valves  should  be 
4ight  and  the  machinery  of  the  most  rigid 
material  The  above-mentioned  valve,  with' 
iron  pumps  and  machinery,  is  for  these  rea- 
sons the  mpBt  perfect 

0/ Pistons. — ^It  is  an  essential  condition  in  pumps  that  pistons 
should  fit  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.  This  object  can- 
not be  obtained  in  square  pumps,  for  which  reason  they  are  im- 
perfect machines.  Wooden  cylinders  are  liable  to  abrasion,  and 
consequentlj  soon  cause  leakage  at  the  piston,  for  which  reason 
wood  is  a  very  imperfect  material  for  pumps,  even  for  those  of 
low  elevation.  Wood  is  not  strong  nor  close-grained ;  it  is  liable 
to  filtration  through  its  pores,  and  is  therefore  not  suitable  for 
making  good  pumps  for  high  elevations.  Pistons  should  fit  tight 
in  the  cylinder,  and  afford  as  much  opening  for  the  passage  of 
water  as  possible.  In  fig.  65  we  represent  a  piston,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  knowledge,  is  the  most  perfect  for  a 
lifting-pump  of  limited  height    It  is  made  of  iron  or  brass,  am 
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ibe  owe  may  be,  oast  in  one  pisce,  and  tamed,  lite  packing  is 
prodooed  bj  a  aeries  of  steel  rings,  one  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  ao  as  to  fit  closely  between  Aemselves ;  these  lings  are 
quiog-hatdened,  and  &eir  diameb^  iB  somewhat  latter  than  the 


diameter  of  the  cylinder  of  the  pump,  so  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
rings  tnay  canae  a  close  fit  in  all  parts.  These  rings  are  held 
at  the  face  of  the  piston  and  in  their  places  by  a  circular  ring 
screwed  firmly  on  tfie  top  of  the  piston,  So  as  to  give  bat  very 
Utde  play  to  them.  The  length  of  one  of  these  rings  is  a  little 
less  than  the  drcomferenoe  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  open 
space  thus  caused  in  one  of  the  rings  is  covered  by  the  sound 
part  of  the  next  ring.  The  piston  itself  forms  a  grate,  similar 
to  lliat  represented  in  fig.  66,  with  this  difference,  that  here  no 
sohd  bar  traverses  the  area.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  small  bars 
and  oblQug  or  rectangular  q>aces ;  the  centre,  containing  the  pi»- 
ton-rod  and  the  circumference,  shows  the  only  solid  parts.  Above 
the  piston,  some  inches  distant,  a  ronnd  piste  ia  screwed  to  the 
rod,  which  is  permanently  fixed  in  its  place.  This  plate  is  also 
pierced  with  a  number  of  round  holes,  or  forms  a  grating  of  ob- 
long apertures,  similar  to  those  in  the  piston.  A  sheet  of  vulcan- 
ized India-rubber,  larger  than  the  last  described  plate,  playa  up 
and  down  with  each  stroke  of  the  pump,  resting  either  upon  the 
piston,  in  the  upward  motion,  or  against  the  plate  in  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  piston.  In  this  manner  the  apertures  in 
the  piston  are  either  shut  or  opened,  according  to  the  motion 
of  ^e  piston.  The  water  thus  pasmng  through'  the  aper- 
tures, finds  a  circolar  space  around  the  plate  above,  which  is  its 
passage.  In  this  arrangement  a  considerable  loss  of  power  is 
caosed.  by  the  descent  of  the  India-rubber  sheet    This  loss  is 
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oqual  to  a  part  of  the  distance  traverBed  hj  the  sheet,  compared 
to  the  stroke  of  the  pump.  We  may  here  employ  the  valve 
shown  in  fig.  66;  hut  this  diminishes  the  aperture  in  the 
piatoQ  by  the  solid  bar  in  the  diameter ;  still  ire  are  inclined  to 
consider  the  form  of  fig.  67  saperior  to  that  of  fig.  68. 


Force-Pump. — This  kind  of  pump  has  no  valve  in  the  piston, 
by  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  liflang-pump.  The 
piston  is  here  solid,  and  the  water  is  driveD  to  some  edde-pipe  in 
which  the  lifting-valve  is  fastened.  In  fig.  69  a  common  force- 
pump  is  shown.  The  solid  piston  is  moving  in  a  metal  cylinder, 
whidi  may  be  either  of  cast-iron,  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal  The 
water  is  sucked  &om  the  pool  by  its  upward  motion,  and  drawn 
into  the  cylinder;  when  it  returns  or  descends,  the  water  is  forced 
out  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  sucking-valve  doses.  The  force- 
valve  is  now  opened,  which  admits  the  water  into  a  pipe,  when 
it  may  be  raised  to  the  desired  height. 

We  here  very  soon  perceive  what  eanses  the  chief  loss  of 
power  in  this  pump.  The  water,  in  being  drawn  into  the  cylin- 
der, has  attained  a  certain  direction  in  its  motion,  and  when 
arrived  at  its  TnnTiniiim  of  speed  and  elevation,  it  is  suddenly 
stopped  and  its  motion  changed.  Water  is  almost  inelastic,  and 
any  sudden  alteration  in  thedirection  of  its  motion  will  <3eate 
considerable  resistance  in  its  particles ;  it  therefore  reacts  upon 
the  piston,  canung  much  loss  of  power.  This  loss  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  qteed  of  the  piston,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  far 
horn  the  cube  of  that  speed.  These  pumps  are  not  well  adapted 
for  use  in  mines.  They  require  much  repair,  are  expensive  in 
the  first  cosL,  and  also  in  consequence  of  loss  of  power. 

Force-pumps  similar  in  principle  to  the  above,  but  different 
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in  oonetntction,  are  ezteosiTely  employed  iii  ^gliflh  mines,  aad 
in  water-works  for  supplying  tnties  with  water.  Tbis  ciroum- 
stance  ia  a  recommeodi^oii,  bat  it  does  not  niake  these  pumps 
better ;  and  if  we  blindly  imitate  wliat  has  been  done  by  others, 
we  may  he  led  into  the  same  error. 


In  fig.  70,  is  a  pump  of  this  kind.  Instead  of  a  piston  a 
plunger  is  used,  or  seoond  cylinder  playing  in  the  mun  cylinder, 
which  latter  is  here  a  common  strong  cast-iron  pipe.  The  only  ad- 
vantage this  pump  possesses  over  the  abore-mentioned  force-pump, 
is  the  abeenoe  of  ^e  piston  rod,  which  does  away  with  the  staffing 
box  for  it,  and  also  the  frictioa  caused  by  it.  This,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  small  advantage,  when  we  consider  that  the  stuffing* 
box  for  the  pump,  fig.  69,  is  a  mere  guide,  and  that  a  piston  can 
be  mrae  aocontdy  a^iusted  to  the  cylinder  so  as  to  ofEbrd  a  close 
9 
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packmg  than  a  plunger.  The  motion  of  the  water  is  here  the 
same,  and  a  similar  kind  of  action  and  reaction  is  produced,  and 
the  same  loss  of  power  must  consequentlj  ensue.  These  pumps 
are  usefiil  when  an  exceedingly  slow  motion  of  the  piston  is  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  required  amount  of  water.  If  a  pump  of 
this  kind  is  chosen  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  do  the  work  with  a 
slow  motion,  it  will  answer  admirably  well ;  but  lifting-pumps  of 
large  dimensions  work  as  well  or  even  better.  In  leading  pipes  a 
long  distance,  or  forcing  water  to  a  considerable  height  by  one  set  of 
pimips,  it  is  most  useful  to  employ  force-pumps,  because  when  the 
piston  rod  of  the  lifting-pump  descends  through  long  pipes,  its 
size  is  greatly  increased,  and  Hie  pipes  must  be  made  wide  and 
strong.  Force-pumps  are  therefore  necessaiy  in  deep  mines, 
where  no  room  can  be  provided  for  a  successive  set  of  lifting* 
pumps. 

Pipes. — ^This  is  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  in  relation 
to  the  drainage  of  mines  by  pumps ;  for  all  the  water  raised  by 
the  pump  must  be  conducted  in  suitable  pipes  to  the  desired 
height;  and  ts  the  expense  caused  in  their  purchase  is  an  im- 
portant  item,  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  the  most  profitable  di- 
mensions, in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  cost  as  well  as  imperfect 
work.  When  a  pipe  is  filled  with  water,  or  any  fluid,  it  presses 
upon  the  sides  of  the  pipe  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  head. 
Pipes  must  be  equally  wide  throughout  their  length ;  no  contract 
tions  of  any  kind  should  be  permitted ;  even  bulgings  are  disad* 
vantageous  to  the  motion  of  water  when  imperfectly  made. 
Curves,  and  particularly  sharp  angles,  are  highly  objectionable. 
If  such  angles  or  knees  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  radius  for  the  curvature  as  long  as  possible.  When  such  a 
curvature  is  not  a  part  of  a  small  circle,  and  not  an  acute  angle, 
its  influence  on  the  motion  of  water  in  the  pipe  may  be  neglected ; 
but  in  all  cases  where  a  pipe  turns  short,  or  doubles  an  angle, 
the  loss  in  power  must  be  taken  into  the  calculation. 

The  friction  of  water  in  pipes  is  considerable,  particularly 
under  great  velocities.  If  we  call  V  the  velocity  with  which 
water  flows  ia  straight  pipes,  L  the  length  of  the  pipes,  H  the 
height  of  water  or  head,  and  B  the  radius  of  the  pipe,  the  velocity 
in  the  pipe  will  be 

V  =  58-58  X  VilZ5 

L 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  loss  in  power  increai^  with  the 


\ 
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Bqwe  of  the  yelodtj,  and  that  the  least  velocity  is  the  most  adr 
Tantageons  in  practice.  Frequently  we  find  the  velocities  in 
water  condnit  pipes  great,  and  of  conrse  a  considerable  loss  of 
power  is  experienced  As  a  rule,  we  may  state  that  water  should 
not  move  with  a  greater  velocity  than  4  feet  per  second  in  smooth 
and  straight  pipes.  In  curved  pipes  the  velocity  should  be  less, 
and  in  curved  and  contracted  pipes  still  lesa.  Li  the  latter  case 
the  velocity  should  not  exceed  2  feet  per  second,  and  this  should 
be  reduced  one  half  if  the  pipe  is  longer  than  100  diameters.  We 
thus  perceive  that  curves  and  contractions  in  pipes,  to  which 
roughness  may  be  added,  are  imperfections  which  should  be 
avoided  by  aU  means.  They  make  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
width  of  iJie  pipes,  and  thus  the  cost  is  increased. 

The  thickness  required  for  pipes  is  determiued  by  the  pressure 
whidti  may  act  upon  their  walls.  The  higher  the  water  is  in  a 
vertical  pipe,  the  greater  is  the  pressure  it  will  exert,  and  hence  the 
strength  of  the  pipe  must  be  proportionate.  As  the  tendency  to 
rupture  also  increases  with  the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  it  follows 
that  the  larger  the  diameter  the  more  metal  will  be  required  to 
withstand  the  pressure.  If  we  call  the  diameters  of  two  pipes  D 
and  dj  the  perpendicular  height  of  water  in  the  pipes  H  and  A, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  pipes  T  and  ^  we  obtain  the  following 
equation,  T:  t  ::  HxD:AX(l  When  the  value  of  one  of 
these  sizes  for  a  certain  material  is  known,  we  obtain  the 
other  very  readily;  that  is,  if  we  know  that  a  certain  pipe  h 
strong  enough  to  resist  a  certain  pressure,  we  find  the  thidmess  of 
another  pipe  by  substituting  the  values  in  the  equation. 

Experiments  on  various  materials  have  shown  that  if  we  ex- 
press E  =  T  in  twelfths  of  an  inch,  H  in  feet,  and  D  in  inches,  the 
strength  of  material  must  be  as  the  following  numbers.    For  lead 

E  =  ^5 ;  for  cast-iron  E  =  ^-,  and  for  wooden  pipes  with 

ironiingsE  =  ^^.  The  thickness  of  a  pipe  is  tberefiMfe  as  the 

height,  and  it  should  increase  with  the  latter.  When  a  set  of  pipes 
of  a  certain  height  are  properly  constructed,  the  upper  part  may  be 
either  thinner,  or  made  of  a  weaker  material  in  case  it  is  cheaper. 
Cast-iron  pipes  are  the  most  common  in  mines,  and  in  fact  are  l^e 
only  practicable  pipes ;  but  as  this  material  is  liable  to  great  va- 
riation in  quality,  and  also  the  thickness  of  cast-iron  cannot  be 
depended,  upon  for  uniformity,  we  should  increase  the  strength 
found  by  the  above  formula  at  least  26  or  80  per  cent    We  find. 
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ihen,  for  a  cast-iron  pipe  which  is  to  bear  a  pressure  of  water  60 

feet  high  and  6  inches  in  diameter,  E  =  ^^^  =  1-5,  or  |  of  an 

inch  in  thickness.  Such  a  pipe  cannot  be  cast,  and  we  may  as- 
sume that  a  cast-iron  pipe  of  six  inches  bore  must  contain  half 
an  inch  of  iron.  This,  would  afford  strength  for  200  feet  head, 
but  as  the  formula  indicates  the  extreme  thicknesSj  it  is  advisable 
not  to  extend  pipes  of  half  an  inch  metal  and  6  inch  bore  lower 
down  than  150  feet.  Each  additional  40  feet  in  depth  requires 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  additional  thickness  of  metal. 

The  quantity  of  water  furnished  by  a  stroke  of  a  pump  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  space  which  is  formed  by  the  piston  in  the  cylinder ; 
that  is,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  height  of  stroke  multiplied  by  the 
area  of  the  piston.  If  B  is  the  radius  of  the  piston,  or  bore  of  the 
cylinder,  and  S  the  stroke  of  the  pump,  the  quantity  of  water 
furnished  by  each  stroke  =  B«  X  3*1415  X  S.  The  height  to 
which  the  water  is  lifted  has  no  influence  upon  this  result.  We 
assume  in  this  formula  that  no  water  is  lost  by  the  valves,  which 
is  not  the  case,  as  we  have  seen  above.  As  this  loss  depends 
upon  the  form  of  the  valve,  -we  cannot  introduce  a  general  coeffi- 
cient which  shaU  express  it.  The  loss  is  often  considerable,  but 
as  the  water  is  not  lifted  which  thus  flows  back,  the  diminution 
of  power  is  not  directly  a^  the  quantity,  but  a  permanent  part  of 
it.  Leakage  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder  is  calculated  on 
similar  principles  as  the  loss  caused  by  the  valves. 

By  actual  experiment,  it  has  been  found  that  a  man  may  lift 
80  gallons  of  water  in  one  minute  1*0  feet  high,  by  a  good  pump. 
He  will,  therefore,  lift  160  gallons  5  feet  high,  and  40  gallons  20 
feet  high  in  the  same  time.  The  labor  performed  by  men,  ani- 
mals, and  machinery,  is  always  a  product  of  time  and  power; 
and  as  a  man  or  a  machine  can  make  advantageously  but  a  cer- 
tain number  of  motions  in  a  certain  time  when  applying  their 
power,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  modifying  the  dimensions 
of  a  pump  to  the  kind  and  form  of  motive-power  which  we 
employ.  A  man  may  make  from  60  to  80  motions  per  minute 
without  over-exertion ;  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  admit  of 
'  such  a  number ;  and  if  a  man,  or  a  number  of  men,  are  employed 
to  move  a  piston  directly,  or  by  a  lever,  the  dimensions  used 
must  be  such  that  the  power  of  the  men  can  be  profitably  ap- 
plied. The  above  standard,  that  is,  80  gallons  lifl^ed  10  feet  in 
one  minute,  is  a  high  result  for  a  n^m's  labor.    It  brings  the 
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unit  of  his.power  to  80  X  8  x  10  =  6400  pounds  one  foot  high  in 
one  nnnute,  a  result  which  is,  for  the  average  of  human  labor,  b} 
one  half  too  high.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  cases  when  we  cal- 
culate the  size  q{  a  pump,  it  is  advantageous  to  assume  a  high 
standard  of  the  unit  power,  because  it  will  furnish  a  larger  sized 
pump  than  a  low  standard.  We  take  thus  for  one  man,  6,400 
pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  in  one  minute ;  for  the  labor  of  an 
ox  15,000 ;  for  that  of  a  mule  20,000 ;  and  for  that  of  a  horse 
80,000 ;  and  for  a  steam-engine,  or  a  water-wheel,  40,000  may  be 
assumed.  But  as  the  elements  by  which  the  labor  of  such  ma- 
chines is  estimated  are  exceedingly  variable,  we  calculate  the  size 
of  pumps  according  to  the  quantity  oiF  water  which  is  to  be  lifted 
by  them.  A  man  may  lift  by  hia  arms  a  certain  load  80  times  2 
feet  high,  and  if  he  is  to  lift  80  gallons  10  feet  high  in  a  minute, 
he  must  lift  1  gallon  10  feet  high  with  every  stroke,  or  every 
motion  of  his  body ;  and  as  his  hands  can  move  but  2  feet  high, 
he  must  either  apply  a  lever  of  1  :  5,  or  lift  the  same  quantity  of 
water  which  is  in  the  space  of  the  10  feet  in  height,  only  ^2  feet 
high.  We  have  seen  above  that  water  in  pipes  should  not  move 
with  a  greater  velocity  than  8  feet  per  second,  and  for  practical 
purposes  2  feet  are  preferable  to  8.  When  water  is  to  be  liftied 
10  feet  high  80  times  in  a  minute,  this  will  give  a  velocity  of 

— ^   s  13-8  feet,  this  divided  by  2  furnishes  a  motion  nearly  7 

times  too  rapid  for  water  in  pipes.  The  dimension  of  the  pipe 
must  be  such  as  to  contain  1  gallon  of  water  in  1*9  foot  of  length. 
K  now  the  piston  or  the  cylinder  is  equally  jirlde  with  the  pipe, 
the  man  must  be  placed  so  as  to  make  2  feet  motion  in  producing 
I'd  foot  in  the  pump.  The  piston  or  cylinder  of  a  pump  is  gen- 
erally made  larger  in  diameter  than  the  pipes,  because  the  valve 
contracts  the  passage  in  small  pumps  at  least  to  one  half,  and  the 
cylinder  is  for  these  reasons  one  half  wider  than  the  pipes,  which 
causes  it  to  have  twice  the  area  of  the  pipe.  The  velocity  of  the 
piston  is  therefore  half  that  of  the  water  in  the  pipes,  and  amounts 

1*9 

to  -J-  =  '95  of  a  foot  for  each  motion  of  the  man.    This  •95  of  a 

foot  in  length  of  the  cylinder  must  contain  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  as  one  gallon  is  one  eighth  of  a  cubic  foot,  the  diameter  ot 
the  piston  must  be,  when  a  gallon  is  215  inches,  equal  to  5  inches. 
In  this  calculation  we  have  not  estimated  the  loss  of  water  caused 
by  the  valves.  If  we  assume  that  this  is  J  of  the  whole  amount 
of  water  raised  by  each  stroke,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  must 
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be  6  inclies  in  order  to  fumisH  the  80  gallons  per  minute.  To 
this  pump  a  lever  must  be  applied  at  the  longest  end  of  which 
the  man  works.    As  his  motion  is  2  feet,  the  leverage  must  be 

~,  or  nearly  2  to  1. 

This  calculation  is  applied  to  a  height  of  10  feet,  and  if  the 
motion  is  only  two  feet  the  area  of  the  piston  must  be  6  times  as 
large,  or  the  stroke  five  times  increased.  K  the  height  to  which 
the  water  must  be  raised  is  20  feet,  the  area  of  the  piston  can  be 
half  of  that  for  ten  feet,  or  the  stroke  of  the  pump  must  be  dimi- 
ni^ed  as  the  height  increases.  Ten  times  the  height  of  water 
requires  a  piston  ten  times  less,  and  ten  times  smaller  pipes  for 
the  same  amount  of  water.  As  the  areas  are  as  the  squares  of 
the  diameters,  the  diameter  of  a  pump  is  inversely  as  the  square 
root  of  the  heights,  or  as  the  square  roots  of  the  quantities  of 
water.  Generally,  the  diameters  of  pumps  are  D  :  d : :  VH  x  Q  : 
^h  X  5,  in  which  formula  D  and  d  are  diameters,  H  and  h 
heights,  Q  and  q  quantities. 

Loss  of  Power  in  Pumps. — ^The  loss  of  power  in  a  pump  is 
caused  by  the  Motion  of  the  piston  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder ; 
friction  in  the  machinery  which  sets  the  piston  in  motion ;  and 
friction  of  water  in  the  pipes  and  valves,  and  impact  The  fric- 
tion of  a  good  metallic  piston  is  not  more  than  yV  ^^  t  t  ^^  that 
of  the  power  applied.  Leather,  hemp,  or  India-rubber  cause  \ 
loss  of  the  power  applied.  The  loss  by  friction  between  cast- 
iron  and  wrought^on  is  |  of  the  moving  power ;  it  is  less  be- 
tween brass  and  iSik  Iron  is  very  much  corroded  by  the  water 
of  a  mine,  and  if  the  first  cost  is  not  considered,  it  is  advisable 
to  line  the  pump  cylinders  or  plungers  with  brass.  The  height 
of  a  piston  should  be  at  least  \  of  the  diameter  for  metal  pack- 
ing ;  and  for  steel  rings  at  lekst  \  of  that  length  should  be  the 
length  of  the  packing.  The  friction  caused  by  those  parts  of  the 
machineiy  which  set  the  piston  in  motion  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
piston  itself  when  well  made.  All  other  losses  added  to  the 
above,  increase  the  loss  of  power — ^in  a  good  pump  to  one-third 
of  the  power  applied;  in  ordinary  pumps  to  one-half;  and  in 
fll-constructed  pumps  to  stiU  more  than  one-half. 

Length  of  Stroke, — There  must  be  a  certain  limit  to  the  length 
of  stroke ;  it  is  asserted,  that  in  the  largest  pumps  the  stroke 
should  not  be  more  than  8  to  10  feet,  and  in  hand-pumps  pro* 
portionately  leas.    We  have  seen  on  what  basis  the  stroke  of  a 
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pomp  is  calculated  for  any  power.  That  role,  however,  would 
make  the  stroke  in  heavy  pumpa  too  ahort  A  consideration 
which  has  most  influence  upon  the  length  of  stroke  is  the  loss 
of  water  throngh  the  valves,  which  amounts  to  a  considerable 
per  oentage  in  pumps  with  large  valves  and  short  stroke ;  and 
as  this  loss  is  uniform,  and  is  the  same  for  the  long  or  the  short 
stroke,  it  follows  that  a  long  stroke  offers  advantages  in  this 
respect  Another  consideration  is  the  size  of  the  piston-rods ; 
here  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  the  long  stroke,  because  the 
force  required  to  move  a  small  piston  is  not  so  great  as  that  to 
move  a  large  one,  and  the  section  of  the  rod  may  be  smaller  for 
these  reasons.  The  only  objection  to  the  long  stroke  is  the  loss 
of  power  by  increased  firiction  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
diameter.  This  loss  however  is  not  serious,  considering  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  long  stroke.  In  this  respect  the  force-pump  with 
a  plunger  has  advantages  over  the  lifting-pump,  because  it  has 
no  valve  and  its  size  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  pipes,  while 
that  of  the  lifting-pump  must  be  twice  as  large  as  the  latter,  and 
in  very  large  pmnps  at  least  one  and  a  half  times  that  of  the  size 
of  the  pipes.  We  see  no  serious  objections  to  any  length  of 
stroke,  which  is  not  limited  by  practical  considerations.  It  may 
be  ui^d  that  long  cylinders  cannot  be  bored  correctly ;  this  is 
no  serious  obstacle,  for  a  plunger  may  be  turned  40  feet  long  and 
be  perfectly  straight  and  round ;  and  if  the  advantages  of  a  long 
stroke  are  so  favorable  as  to  outweigh  those  of  the  lifting-pump 
over  the  force-pimip,  there  is  no  objection  tc)  the  latter. 

Piston-Sods. — In  large  and  also  in  de^pumps,  the  piston-rod 
is  an  object  of  particular  attention,  and  various  means  have  been 
suggested  to  overcome  the  objections  to  long  rods.  This  circum* 
stance  alone,  is  sufficient  to  balance  all  the  advantages  which  may 
arise  from  an  iaclined  shaft.  The  pumps  may  be  set  vertically 
in  all  cases,  but  the  pump-rods  are  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
shafts  and  drifts.  In  inclined  drifts  or  shafts,  a  pump-rod  is  gen- 
erally composed  of  a  number  of  short  rods,  which  are  supported 
and  connQcted  by  levers  which  rest  on  axes.  In  fig.  71,  is  rep- 
resented a  system  of  such  rods.  These  are  made  of  wood,  mounted 
at  the  ends  with  iron.  The  whole  system  of  these  rods  plays  thus 
with  the  oscillating  motion  of  the  crank,  and  as  they  must  be 
necessarily  heavy,  a  great  deal  of  power  is  lost  by  friction.  Iron 
rods  cannot  be  applied  in  these  casei^  because  the  distance  from 
one  support  to  the  other  must  be  made  as  long  as  possible.    This 
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IB  often  with  wooden  Tods  50  feet,  and  &om  th&t  to  100,  for  ono 
length  between  two  supports.  An  oscillating  motion  of  anj  power 
may  thus  be  carried  to  a  considerable  distance ;  it  has  been  ex* 
tended  in  old  mines  to  msay  thousands  of  feet  In  vertical  shafla, 
amilar  piunp-rods'are  used ;  of  course  these  are  not  supported  at 


certain  lengths ;  the  wood  is  screwed  together,  and  if  the  depth 
of  the  mine  is  great,  the  rods  are  supported  bj  chains  slung  over 
pulleys.  In  figs.  72,  73,  and  74,  we  show  the  arrangement  as  it  is 
commonly  made.  The  pump-rods  are  of  wood,  carefully  spliced, 
and  secured  by  layers  of  timber  and  iron  hoops.  The  sticks  of 
which  the  whole  length  is  composed,  are  carefully  straightened, 
hewn,  and  planed.  We  represent  in  the  engraving  three  parts  of 
the  whole  of  a  pump ;  an  upper  part,  fig.  72,  a  middle  part,  flg,  73, 
nnd  a  lower  part,  fig.  74.  The  mine  may  be  of  any  depth  ;  the 
form  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  parts  is  always  the  same ;  the 
middle  part  is  made  longer  or  shorter,  or  the  number  of  pulleys 
increased,  as  drcumstancea  may  demand.  We  see  here,  the  lower 
part  of  the  whole  set  of  pumps  consists  of  a  sucking  and  lifting- 
pump,  all  the  other  parts,  however  many  there  may  be,  are  force- 
pumps  with  plungers.  The  weight  of  the  whole  length  of  the  pis- 
ton-rods, plungers,  and  all  the  moving  appendages,  is  here  equal  to 
the  column  of  water,  or  to  the  united  sectional  surfaces  of  the 
pltmgers,  inclusive  of  the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pumps,  and 
the  friction  in  the  machinery  of  the  piaton-rod.  Hence,  the  weight 
of  the  piaton-rod  will  in  its  descent  set  all  the  pum|»  in  operation, 
and  the  engine  which  drives  the  pumps  has  merely  to  lift  the 
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piston-rods.  This  arrangement  is  judicious,  for  by  it  the  rods 
are  prevented  from  receiving  the  pushing  force,  fdid  it  provides 
against  vibrations.  The  rod  has  here  to  sustain  the  direct  strain 
only;  and  as  wood  as  well  as  wrought-iron  is  strongest  when 
the  force  is  directly  applied,  the  material  is  in  this  position  used 
to  the  best  advantage.  Wooden  pump-rods  are  in  this  case,  as 
in  most  others,  preferable  to  metal  rods.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
explain  the  cause  of  this  hereafter. 

In  the  construction  of  pumps  for  deep  mines,  pump-rods  form 
a  most  important  particular.  They  frequently  are  the  only  cause 
why  a  succession  of  pumps  is  set  one  above  the  other,  and  if  we 
endeavor  to  limit  the  number  of  pumps,  we  lose  the  advantage 
arising  from  working  the  pump  by  the  gravity  of  the  rod,  or  we 
are  exposed  to  injurious  vibrations.  If  we  apply  hfting-pumps, 
we  may  raise  a  column  of  water  to  any  height  by  one  pump,  but 
this  requires  generally  ponderous  piston-rods,  and  is  soon  aban- 
doned, and  the  sets  of  pumps  multiplied.  This  division  of  the 
whole  height  of  a  pump  into  various  sets,  is  in  many  respects  ad- 
vantageous; the  rods  and  the  pipes  may  be  lighter,  and  all  the 
machinery  connected  vrith  them,  so  that  a  number  of  pumps  of  a 
certain  height  each  is  preferable  to  one  pump  extending  the  whole 
height  In  all  cases  where  the  height  of  one  pump  exceeds  the 
advantages  which  may  be,  derived  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
material  of  which  the  pump  is  constructed,  we  limit  tiiat  height 
to  the  nature  of  the  material  We  have  seen  above,  that  cast- 
iron  pipes  of  6  inches  in  diameter  cannot  be  cast  thinner  than  |  an 
inch.  K  we  need  pipes  only  6  inches  wide,  it  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  t^e  a  less  height  for  the  pump  than  150  feet,  because 
cast-iron  of  that  thickness  can  bear  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
water  of  that  height.  If  the  pipes  are  wider  than  6  inches,  the 
height  of  the  pumps  must  be  diminished  accordingly,  or  the  thick- 
ness of  metal  increased.  If  the  pump  or  pipe  is  12  inches  wide, 
he  height  can  be  only  75  feet,  or  the  thickness  of  the  iron  must 
e  one  inch.  Are  the  pumps  narrower  than  6  inches  in  diameter, 
either  the  iron  can  be  made  thinner,  or,  which  is  preferable,  the 
height  of  the  pumps  may  be  increased. 

One  set  of  pumps  is  not  often  made  higher  than  150  feet,  and 
from  that  to  100  feet  Each  set  throws  its  water  into  a  firmly 
placed  cistern,  from  which  the  next  pump  sucks  it  The  lowest 
set  oi  the  liftang-pump  is  generally  not  very  high,  and  seldom 
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exceeds  40  or  60  feet.  The  water  in  mines  ocmtains  always  a  large 
quantity  of  air,  which  is  mostly  thrown  out  at  the  first  pump:  if 
this  air  is  permitted  to  pass  into  the  next  pump  an  equal  volume 
of  water  is  replaced  by  air,  and  of  course  the  pump  does  not  throw 
so  much  water  as  calculated.  The  sucking  part  of  the  pump  is 
fi>r  these  reasons  never  very  high,  and  often  it  does  not  exceed  8 
or  10  feet  The  pumps  are  lodged  and  &stened  upon  a  part  of  the 
rock.  In  a  vertical  pit,  this  is  excavated  so  wide  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  the  platforms  and  of  liie  workmen ;  but  the  remainder  of 
the  space  of  the  section^is  appropriated  to  the  pumps.  Such  a  pro- 
jection extends  often  3  feet  into  the  pit,  which  forms,  when  in 
solid  rock,  a  strong  chin  or  bracket  The  cistern  rests  partly  on  this 
bracket;  the  largest  part  of  it,  however,  is  sunk  into  the  rock,  a 
chamber  having  been  excavated,  with  a  floor  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  bracket  The  bracket  is  generally  some  few  feet 
h^h,  and  the  shaft  below  resumes  its  usual  form.  The  division 
of  a  pxmip  in  deep  pits  has  also  other  advantages,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  collecting  the  water  firom  each  height  of  a  set  of  pumps. 
The  water  in  coming  down  from  above  one  of  the  cisterns  is 
gathered  into  it  by  means  of  an  inclined  gutter  cut  in  the  rock, 
or  feistened  to  it,  as  shown  in  previous  pages.  If  the  depth  of  the 
mine  is  divided  into  various  work-levels,  the  water  from  each 
level  is  gathered  in  the  Aext  cistern  below  it 

Setiing  of  a  Pump. — ^Whenever  a  shaft  is  sunk  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  require  a  pxmip,  that  is,  if  the  use  of  the  whim  and  the  bar- 
rel cannoi  keep  the  mine  dry,  the  first  or  lowest  set  of  pumps  is 
let  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder 
with  a  valve  piston,  and  forms  a  sucking  and  lifting-pump.  This 
is  of  a  size  sufficient  for  the  whole  depth  of  the  mine,  and  when 
once  lowered  it  is  never  raised  again.  It  is  suspended  on  two 
pairs  of  blocks  or  pulleys,  as  represented  in  fig.  76.  It  is  well 
fiistened  above,  so  as  to  secure  it  firmly  in  its  place,  and  the 
piston-rod,  which  is  in  the  interior  of  the  straight  pipes,  is  secured 
by  a  stufiSng-box.  The  piston  lifts  the  water  high  above  the  top 
of  the  pump.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  highest  pipe  a  leather  hose 
is  attached,  in  which  the  water  is  either  conducted  to  the  nearest 
dstem,  in  case  there  is  already  a  set  of  pumps  fastened  in  the 
shaft;^  or  to  the  surface,  and  discharged.  Tliis  flexible  hose  allows 
the  pump  to  be  gradually  lowered,  as  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is 
sunk  deeper  by  the  workmen.    In  some  cases  the  lower  part  of 
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tlie  pump,  that  is,  the  pipe  with  the  basket,  ia  replaced  by  a 
piece  of  strong  leather  hose,  vhich  is  flexible,  and  may  be  pat 
into  any  pool  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  the  workmen  having  pre- 
viotisly  made  a  ca.vity  for  gathering  the  water.    In  the  drawing 
we    represent    the    basket  which 
dips  into  the  water  as  composed  of 
parallel  rods,  instead  of  round  holes 
I  bored  into  the  pipe.    These  oblong 
cavities  do  not  fill  so  soon  with  de- 
I  bris  of  rock,  and  may  be  made  nar- 
rower, affording  still  a  larger  pas- 
sage for  water  than    round   ap- 
ertures.     In  some  instances  the 
'  lowest  part  of  the  pipe  ia  provi- 
ded with  a  trumpet^haped  mouth, 
and  a  basket  is  attached  to  the 
pipe.     The  latter  arrangement  of- 
I  fers  more  basket  surface,  and  is  not 
'  80  liable  to  be  filled  by  particles 
i  of  rock  as  the  pierced  pipe. 
f        Proposal  of  a  new  method  for  set- 
ting Pumps. — Most  of  our  mines 
are  not  very  deep,  seldom  more 
than  800  or  400  feet     Those  of  the  hitter  depth  are  very  few; 
most  of  them  also  are  little  below  the  water  leyels  of  the  country, 
and  many  years  may  elapse  before  our  miners  are  compelled  to 
extract  mineral  from  deep  ones.     Many  of  the  mines,  however, 
contain  lai^  quantities  of  water,  which  prevents  ^e  working 
of  them.     The  means  required  to  erect  an  expensive  pumping- 
machine  are  comparatively  great,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  mines  will  repay  the  expenses  incurred ;  we  therefore 
propose  the  following  arrangement,  which  may  in  some  instances 
&cilitate  the  working  of  a  profitable  mine,  now  dead  for  want  of 
means  to  construct  a  suffident  number  of  pumps. 

Any  mine  may  be  worked  by  means  of  incHned  shafts,  and 
if  they  interfere  with  the  erection  of  common  pumps,  and  also 
with  the  hoisting  apparatus,  the  difficulty  may  be  remedied  if  ^e 
machineiy  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fonn  of  the  shaft.  The 
excavating  of  an  inclined  drift  or  shaft  is  on  the  whole  not  more 
expensive  than  that  of  a  vertical  shaft ;  its  length  is  greater,  but 
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tlie  work  may  be  performed  with  more  ease  and  on  lower  terms 
for  tlie  removal  of  the  same  amount  of  rock.  We  represent  in 
.  Sfp.  79  and  77  this  system,  and  shall  point  oat  its  advantages 
presently.  Pig.  76  shows  an  inclined  shaft,  whose  slope  may  be 
toore  ot  less  than  45°,  but  in  all  instances  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  admit  of  the  ose  of  carriage  platforms  on  which  the  cars  &om 


Ae  galleries  may  be  driven  and  hoisted  aa  they  come  from  the 
workrooms.  T^e  shaft  has  the  width  for  one  track  of  railroad, 
calculated  to  cany  as  much  mineral  aa  the  mine  may  furnish ; 
the  platform  being  of  sufficient  ^ze  for  taking  as  many  cars  aa 
may  be  required  for  one  trip.  The  hoisting  is  therefore  done  all 
on  one  track,  and  as  a  wire  rope  may  be  made  sufficiently  strong 
for  any  load,  no  matter  how  heavy,  there  is  no  objection  to  its 
hoisting  all  the  mineral  on  one  platform.  The  platform  thns 
travels  up  and  down  on  the  same  track,  which  causes  apparently 
a  loss  of  power,  but  not  in  reality,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
The  wire  rope  which  passes  around  a  guiding  pulley  below,  is 
wound  upon  a  drum  on  the  top  of  the  slope,  or  it  may  be  con- 
ducted over  a  grooved  pulley  and  worked  by  adhesion.  A  drum 
connected  with  the  en^e  at  the  top,  upon  which  the  rope  winds, 
has  great  advanti^es  in  respect  to  the  durability  of  the  rope,  but 
where  economy  in  first  cost  is  an  object  to  the  miner,  the  grooved 
pulley  may  answer  the  purpose.  One-half  of  the  shaft  is  allotted 
to  the  pumps  and  the  stairs  by  which  the  miners  descend  and 
ascend.    That  part  in  which  the  pumps  are  distributed  is  more 
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difitinctly  Bhown  in  fig.  77.  We  see  there  the  wagon-track  for 
the  platform,  and  a  number  of  pnmps  distributed  along  the 
second  rope.    At  each  pnmp  is  a  ptdlej,  around  which  the  wire 
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rope  is  slimg,  and  this  drives  the  pump.  We  represent  in  the 
drawing  the  pumps  as  srmk  in  tlie  ground ;  there  is  no  necessity 
for  doing  this;  they  may  be  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  drift  or  posted 
upright  As  to  rotary  pumps,  any  kind  which  will  ftimish 
most  water  by  the  application  of  liie  smallest  power  is  right. 
One  condition,  however,  must  be  observed  in  determining  on  the 
plan  for  these  pumps ;  that  is,  the  rope  travels  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  the  pufaips  must  work  to  both  motions.  Pumps 
which  are  driven  by  a  crank  ofifer  no  difficulty  in  that  respect^ 
although  some  kinds  of  rotary  pumps  work  only  in  one  direc- 
tion. Any  number  of  pumps  may  be  employed  with  the  great- 
est &cility ;  and  if  expense  is  a  consideration,  the.  cheapest  kind 
of  pumps,  those  which  throw  water  but  40  or  50  feet  high,  may 
be  used.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  work,  it  is  foimd  that  the 
pumps  in  operation  are  too  small  for  the  labor  assigned  to  them, 
an  addition  to  their  number  may  be  made  instead  of  throwing 
the  old  pumps  out.  The  leading  principle  is  here  to  employ  a 
llorge  number  of  small  pumps,  of  limited  lift;,  instead  of  only  a 
few  reaching  to  a  great  depth,  and  lifting  with  each  set  to  the 
height  of  150  or  200  feet 

This  system  of  working  a  mine  is  not  confined  to  the  slope ; 
it  may  be  used  to  equal  advantage  in  the  vertical  pit  or  horizontal 
drift,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  figure.  The  inclined  pit  is, 
however,  cheaper  than  the  vertical  one ;  and  as  the  objections  to 
it  are  removed  by  this  kind  of  machinery,  we  consider  it  to  be 
the  most  advantageous  form  for  hoisting,  pumping,  and  ventila- 
tion. If  this  inclined  pit  is  of  the  same  size  as  a  vertical  pit,  and 
if  its  length  is  greater  than  the  latter,  it  may  be  excavated 
cheaper,  particularly  in  stratified  rock.  A  cubic  yard  of  a  ver- 
tical pit  will  cost  at  least  twice  the  price  of  a  cubic  yard  in  the 
horizontal  drift ;  and  if  the  work  in  the  slope  cannot  be  done 
quite  as  cheap  as  in  the  drift^  it  will  cost  but  little  more.    In  all 
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8  there  ia  not  mocili  more  room  leqoired  in  the  slope  than 
inthesbaft. 

In  fig.  78  we  represent  the  same  principle  "•■  ** 

adapted  to  a  TertLcal  shaft.  In  fact  it  does  not 
make  any  essential  difference  if  the  system  is 
ai^lied  eiUier  to  the  one  or  the  other  ferm  of 
entrance.  The  chief  objection  to  the  vertical 
abaft  is  its  admitting  only  a  small  platfonU, 
which,  even  if  it  takes  as  much  mineral  as  the 
lai^  platform  of  the  slope,  or  that  of  the  drift, 
it  requires  more  time  to  unload.  Assuming  that 
in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  the  d<^-cart  is  the 
most  profitable  in  our  mines  of  limited  extent, 
that  cart  most  be  admitted  npon  the  platform  at 
once,  and  also  easily  removed.  When  a  large 
quantity  of  mineral,  such  as  coal,  is  to  be  hoist- 
ed, a  number  of  carts  must  find  room  at  once  on 
the  platfonn,  without  being  much  crowded.  It 
is  not  objectionable  to  make  the  platform  of  an 
inclined  plane  in  the  form  of  steps,  so  that  it 
may  afford  a  large  area.  To  this  arrangement 
there  is^  however,  some  objection  in  the  vertical 
pit,  because  it  would  require  a  high  tower  to 
bring  all  the  platforms,  if  more  than  one,  above 
ground  and  unload  them  with  dispatch.  It 
needs  scarcely  to  be  stated  that  the  rppe  which 
drives  the  pumps  requires  no  greater  strength 
than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Either  rope,  it  may  be  that 
for  hcnstiog  or  for  pumping  has  its  peculiar  size.  Both  ropes 
need  not  be  of  equal  uze. 

Li  respect  to  ventilation,  this  system  offers  peculiar  advan- 
tages. Where  no  air-shaft  can  be  located  conveniently  a  blower 
may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  driven  by  the  guide 
pnlley.  The  changing  rotation  of  that  pulley  is  no  objection, 
for  if  a  common  &n-blower  with  radial  vanes  is  employed,  it  does 
not  make  much  diflerenoe  which  way  it  is  driven.  The  blower  is 
here  at  the  best  place  in  the  whole  mine.  The  air  is  here  heaviest 
and  of  most  force. 

Yarioua  Forma  of  Pumps. — In  conclusion,  we  furnish  various 
forms  of  pumps  now  in  use,  and  select  sudi  spedmeos  as  are 
most  suitable  to  secure  the  desired  efibct  with  the  least  labor  and 
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expense!  When  water  is  to  be  lifted  onlj^  2  or  8  feet|  the  use  of 
the  common  water-bucket  is  about  as  profitable  as  any  instrument 
we  could  apply,  particularly  if  no  other  motive  power  but  that  of 
man  can  be  employed.  If  circumstances  admit  of  the  use  of  ani- 
mal power,  or  water,  or  steam-engines,  these  of  course  are  pre- 
ferable to  human  labor,  because  they  are  cheaper.  K  a  unit  of 
power  is  represented  in  that  of  a  horse-power  in  the  steam-engine, 
which  is  by  general  agreement  88,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot 
high  per  minute,  and  we  calculate  the  cost  of  that  unit  in  the 
various  means  by  which  machinery  or  pumps  may  be  driven,  we 
find  th^  expenses  for  one  hour  as  follows : — ^The  cost  of  that  unit 
of  power  in  a  water-wheel  is  very  small,  and  amounts  to  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  invested.  If  we  neglect  this  item  in  all 
cases,  which  properly  may  be  done,  because  it  is  variable  and  de- 
pends chiefly  on  localities,  we  find  the  cost  of  one  horse-pow^ 
in  the  water-wheel  per  hour  a  mere  nominal  sum.  The  same  unit 
causes  in  a  Oomish  steam  engine  the  use  of  8*5  pounds  of  coal, 
to  which  the  wages  of  engineer  and  fireman,  and  also  the  cost  of 
repairs  must  be  added,  which  may  increase  the  expense  about  1 
cent  per  hour  in  large  engines,  and  2  cents  in  small  engines. 
.The  price  of  coal  is  very  variable  in  the  United  States,  and  so 
must  bo  the  cost  of  power  in  a  steam-engine.  A  common  engine, 
with  crank  and  fly-wheel,  well  made,  and  of  at  least  100  horse- 
power, will  consume  6  poimds  of  coal  for  the  same  power.  A 
steam-engine  of  less  power  and  high  pressure,  wiU  consume  10 
pounds ;  and  a  small  engine,  of  firom  15  to  20  pounds  of  coal  per 
hour  and  per  horse-power.  The  actual  cost  may  be  little  more 
than  1  cent  in  the  best  engines,  and  about  10  cents  in  small  en- 
gines and  with  high-priced  fuel.  A  unit  of  power  will  cost  in  a 
horse  fix>m  20  to  50  cents ;  in  the  ox  and  mule  about  the  same. 
Human  labor  will  cost  at  least  $1  for  the  amount  done  by  the 
water-wheel  for  nothing,  and  by  a  good  steam-engine  for  1 
cent.  As  the  lifting  of  water  is  an  operation  which  requires  con- 
stant and  in  most  cases  great  power,  it  is  well  worth  while  to 
give  close  attention  to  the  engine  which  drives  the  pumps,  and  to 
the  construction  of  the  pumps  also. 

If  water  is  to  be  lifted  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  wooden 
pumps  may  answer  the  purpose ;  but  as  in  this  instance  a  saving 
in  the  cost  of  labor  is  of  importance,  the  common  wooden  pump 
wiU  not  answer.    Where  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  to  be 


lifted,  the  common  hand-whim  or  hoTW-whim  is  used,  as  described 
in  prerioas  pages,  together  with  the  harrel  or  kibbel,  the  use  of 
vhich  is  limited  to  small  mines  or  small  quantities  of  water.    A 
wooden  pump  is  represented  in  flg.  79.     It 
is  oonstrocted  of  two-inch  plank,  and  well 
proTlded  with  iron  hoops  for  secnring  its 
joints.    The  lower  part  of  the  pump  has  h 
short  Hucldng-pipe,  and  some  projections  to 
sustain  the  lower  extremity  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit     This  suckiug-pipe,  which 
may  be  2  feet  long,  is  required  to  prevent 
fittgments  of  stone  from  entering  the  valve 
and  pomp,  because  these  will  drop  in  the 
downward  stroke  of  the  pump   when  the 
water  is  at  rest  in  the  sucking-pipe.    The 
piston  is  a  block  of  wood  through  which 
some  anger-holes  are  bored.     The  piston- 
rod  may  be  either  of  iron  or  wood ;  in  the 
latter  cas^  it  should  be  mounted  with  iron, 
in  order  to  ^ten  it  firmly  to  the  piston. 
The  valves  are  made  of  sole<leather,  or, 
what  is   better,  Tmlcanized   India-rubber, 
provided  on  the  upper  mde  with  a  piece  of 
sheet  metal,  riveted  to  the  leather.  The  latter 
most  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
area  of  the  opening,  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  leather.  These  pumpsmaybemadel2  inches  squareinside,  and 
even  wider  than  that,  but  it  is  not  profitable  to  make  them  leas 
than  6  inches  square.     Water  cannot  well  be  lifted  with  these 
pumpfl  to  a  greater  height  than  12  feet 

Spring-poUs  for  Pumpf. — The  means  by  which  to  cause  the  o»- 
dlbtting  motion  of  a  pump  piston  are  various.  The  crank  appears 
to  create  the  moat  imperfect  motion,  for  any  pump  to  which  it  is 
applied  fiimishes  less  water  than  when  other  means  are  used. 
Homan  labor  is  generally  applied  to  a  lever  of  unequal  lengths,  on 
the  longer  part  of  which  the  moving  power  acts.  This  appears 
to  he  thf  most  profitable  form  of  appljring  the  power  to  common 
pumps.  On  board  the  fiat-boats,  on  the  western  rivers,  a  kind  of 
-  square  pomp  is  in  use,  which  is  very  imperfect  so  iar  as  the  pump 
itaelf  and  valves  are  oonoemed,  but  a  man  may  throw  a  large 
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quantity  of  water  with  one  of  them.  These  pompe  are  provided 
with  a  Bpring-pole  instead  of  a  lever.  We  have  found  thia  to  bo 
an  efficient  means  of  condnctiog  power  to  the  pump,  and  con- 
sider it  the  cause  of  the  large  quantity  of  water  raised.  la  adapt- 
ing spring-poles  to  other  pumps,  the  quantity  of  water  raised  is 
greatly  augmented.  Tlie  arrangement  is  in  this  case  as  repr» 
sented  in  fig.  80.    The  rationale  of  this  operation  is  as  foUowa 


When  the  elastic  spring-pole  is  depressed  with  the  piston  to  the 
lowest  point,  the  depressing  force  relaxes,  and  the  pole  returns 
to  its  former  position,  lifting  the  whole  column  of  water  by  its 
elasticity.  The  change  -of  motion  is  here  very  sudden,  and  tends 
to  close  the  valves  quickly,  so  that  not  much  water  can  return 
through  them.  The  rod,  in  moving  the  column  of  water  with  a 
great  velocity,  will  mount  to  a  higher  point  than  actually  belongs 
to  it  when  at  rest,  and  return  &om  that  elevatioa  quickly.  Thia 
returning  motion  may  be  assisted  by  the  movii^  power.  The 
sucking-valve  also  is '  here  forced  to  shut  quickly  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  piston-valve.  Another  advantage  may  be  found  in 
the  mode  of  applying  the  muscular  powers ;  the  upward  stroke 
being  performed  by  the  rod,  the  muscles  of  the  men  are  free  to 
relax  and  gather  ficesh  energy  for  the  next  stroke.  We  allude  to 
this  as  an  important  aid  in  ihe  motion  of  pistons  in  pumps.  Thia 
Bpring-pole  produces  quite  the  reverse  of  the  (aank  motion,  when 
the  latter  is  converted  into  linear  motion.  A  quick  diange  ia 
caused  by  the  elastic  spring-pdle,  and  a  slow  change  by  the  crank. 
If  the  same  power  and  pump  iumish  more  water  when  worked 
l^  mesas  of  the  first,  thao  by  the  latter,  the  principle  involved 
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m  the  motion  of  the  first  must  be  more  coneet  than  in  the  latter. 
This  applies,  of  ooursei  to  pomps  generallj.  In  constructing 
pomps,  and  particularly  the  connection  between  the  moying 
power  and  the  piston,  we  dioold  i^pply  this  aid  in  all  cases.  When 
the  pomp  is  driven  by  horses,  oxen,  a  steam-engine,  or  a  water- 
wheel,  which  power  cannot  be  employed  like  that  of  intelligent 
men,  we  should  apply  that  force  to  an  elastic  medium  capable  of 
producing  a  similar  motion  as  the  spring-pole.  We  indicate  in 
the  drawing  the  application  of  a  uniform  rotary  motion,  by 
means  of  cams  to  the  piston-rod  itself  This  may  be  adapted 
to  a  communicating  lever,  or  a  prolongation  of  the  spring-pole; 
but  in  no  case  will  it  work  to  advantajge  when  applied  to  the 
spVing-pole  itself  at  a  place  between  the  pump  and  the  fixed  point 
of  the  spring-pole.  It  is  not  necessary,  and  is  also  impracticable, 
to  employ  a  spring-pole  at  large  and  permanent  pumps,  but  by 
whatever  means  the  motion  is  produced,  it  should  be  of  this 
nature.  The  elastic  medium  has  an  improving  and  regulating 
effect  upon  the  action  of  a  pump.  In  attaching  steam  power  to  a 
pump  it  is  therefore  proper  to  dispense  with  the  fly-wheel,  and 
i^ply  the  steam  directly  to  the  piston-rod,  or  a  rigid  conhection 
with  it  We  observe  here  that  an  elastic  piston-rod  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  reverse  effect  produced  by  the  spring-pole. 

In  fig.  81  we  represent  a  lifiing-pump,  composed  of  iron  pipes, 
and  a  wooden  piston-rod ;  the  latter  is  shod  with  iron,  where  it  is 
oonnected  with  the  piston.  In  fig.  82  are  two  sections  of  the  pis- 
ton, the  packing  of  which  may  be  taken  out  and  put  in  from  be- 
low, so  that  both  sucldng-valve,  lifting-valve,  and  packing  are 
accessible  from  the  one  valve  chamber,  and  the  piston-rod  need 
not  be  drawn  when  any  thing  happens  to  the  piston,  or  when  the 
packing  or  valve  is  to  be  replaced.  The  paddngis  here  protected 
against  coarse  sand  and  stones  by  the  upper  part  of  the  metallic 
piston,  which  is  made  so  large  in  diameter  as  to  dose  very  near 
to  the  sides  of  the  pump.  A  strong  iron  hoop  is  bent  over  the 
saddng-valve  in  the  form  of  a  protecting  arc,  in  order  to  prevent 
inj«ry  to  that  valve  by  the  piBton,  in  case  it  should  drop. 

In  fig.  83,  we  represent  a  forcing-pump  with  a  descending 
plunger,  which  may  be  considered  a  specimen  of  a  good  pump  of 
this  kind  The  weight  of  the  plunger,  which  may  be  modified  by 
inserted  weights  and  piston-rod,  is  here  calculated  to  force  the 
water  into  the  lifting-pipe.  As  the  changes  of  such  a  heavy  rod 
oannot  be  aided  with  a  spring-pole,  the  valves  must  not  open 
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too  &r  or  tbejr  vill  be  liable  to  loee  mncli  water.  The  packing 
of  the  atuffiog-box  may  be  hemp;  Tulcanized  India-rabber  is 
however  better ;  leather  is  frequently  tified,  bat  antd-Mction  metal, 
ox  braas,  is  preferable  to  either.    The  suckiog-pipe  is  nerer  Tei7 


long  in  these  casea,  tiiat  it  may  not  lose  much  water  by  the  libera 
tion  of  air  from  the  water. 

Fig.  84  is  a  drawing  of  a  pump  of  the  lai^^  kind ;  the  snck- 
ing'TBlre  is  represented  aa  being  open,  and  the  forcing-Talve  shut ; 
the  piston  is  half-stroke,  and  ascending.  This  kind  of  pnmp  works 
very  advantageously  owing  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  arrangemeoita 
in  tiie  valves.    As  this  is  an  object  of  importance,  we  famish  tiia 


valve  m  various  flgares,  which  lepreteot  aeotioni  and  viewa  of 
it    fig.  85  shoTs  a  Tertical  aeotion  of  the  valve  when  open; 


the  movable  part,  aa  is  aeen,  rises  to  a  Bmall  height  onlj,  and  con< 
set^iientlj  shuts  very  quickly,  affording  a  large  passage  for  water. 
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la  fig.  86  the  val-re  u  repTMented  aa  ehuL    Fig.  87  Bhcnra  a  view 
ctf  the  vklve  ahnt.    Fig.  88  is  a  seotioo  of  the  immovable  part  €i 


die  Talve;  and  fig.  89  a  aection  of  the  cap  or  valve  itael£    Fig. 
90  is  a  view  fiom  above. 


PART  SECOND. 


GEaneaEiAL  meialluroigal  OFEBAnoNa 


CHAPTER  I. 

jMoying. — ^This  term  was  formerly  oonfined  ;o  the  analysis 
or  separation  of  the  precioos  metals  from  other  metals ;  and  to 
the  determination  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  gold  and  silver  in 
bnlUon,  coin,  plate,  or  trinkets.  We  apply  this  term  to  the  opera- 
tion which  decides  the  quantity  of  a  certain  kind  of  metal  con- 
tained in  an  ore,  or  in  an  alloy,  if  it  is  performed  by  heat  chiefly, 
in  contradistinction  from  analysis,  or  the  operation  by  moisture. 
Assaying  is  therefore  a  kind  of  analysis  in  the  dry  way ;  and  as 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  tiie  metallorgicid  operations  are  performed  in 
this  manner,  the  analysis  of  ores  must  be  conducted  by  the  same 
or  similar  meana  In  most  cases  we  want  a  certain  kind  of  metal 
separated  from  the  ore,  and  if  it  should  happen  that  two  or  more 
metals  are  connected,  so  as  not  to  be  separated  in  tiie  first  assay, 
we  must  adopt  a  subsequent  process.  Other  particulars  are 
of  littie  interest  to  the  practical  metallurgist;  he  may  in 
an  approximate  manner  determine  the  compounds  of  the  me- 
taUic  ore,  and  arrange  his  fluxes  accordingly,  but  the  defi* 
nite  quantity  of  these  foreign  admixtures  he  cannot  detect ;  tiiese 
are  to  be  investigated  by  actual  trial  on  s  large  scale.  The  me* 
tallurgiBt  may  find  the  exact  composition  of  an  ore  by  the  moist 
analysis;  but  that  analysis  does  not  assist  him  in  forming  a  plan 
of  operation  in  the  smelting  furnace.  And  when  we  consider 
that  the  moist  analysis  requires  much  time  in  its  study,  and 
more  still  in  its  practice,  we  cannot  perceive  any  great  advan* 
tages  in  its  application  by  the  metallurgist  Imperfectiy  perform* 
ed,  the  moist  analysis  may  do  more  harm  than  an  imperfect^ 
dry  assay.  For  these  reasons  we  shall  not  introduce  the  moist 
assay  in  this  work ;  it  is  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  highly  expe* 
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rienced  metallurgist,  but  it  consumes  more  time  than  the  practical 
man  can  spare.  The  moist  analysis  belongs  to  the  chemist,  and 
the  dry  assay  to  the  metallurgist 

The  Blov^pipe. — ^This  instrument  which  is  represented  in  fig. 
91  in  one  third  of  its  natural  size,  is  a  pipe  of  thin  sheet  brass,  or 
a  glass  tube  drawn  in  the  proper  fbrm  and  represented  in  fig.  92. 


The  latter  form  may  also  be  given  to  a  brass  tube.  The  blow- 
pipe is  used  to  obtain  a  high  heat  by  forcing  atmospheric  air 
through  a  common  flame  of  oil,  tallow  or  wax,  or  alcohol.  There 
are  various  forms  of  the  blow-pipe  of  no  interest  to  us,  such  as 
the  table  and  the  oxygen-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  The  instrument 
represented  above  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes ;  it  forms, 
with  a  few  fluxes,  a  complete  laboratory  to  the  metallurgist.  By 
putting  the  mouth  to  the  wide  end  of  the  blow-pipe,  and  urging 
a  blast  of  air  horizontally  through  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  a 
lamp,  the  flame  will  assume  a  horizontal  or  inclined  direction, 
instead  of  the  vertical  one.  The  white  light  of  the  flame  disap- 
appears  entirely,  and  a  blue  cone  of  light  with  a  yellow  inclosure 
represents  it.  The  more  moisture  the  air  contains  which  we 
force  through  the  pipe,  the  more  reddish  yellow  is  the  flame  out- 
side and  dark  inside.  In  order  to  condense  the  moisture  the  blow- 
pipe, fig.  91,  has  been  contrived ;  the  moisture  which  is  blown  in 
by  the  breath  is  condensed  in  the  wide  part  at  one  end,  and  does 
not  disturb  the  flame.  This  kind  of  blow-pipe  is  more  useful  for 
our  purposes  than  that  of  the  jeweller,  fig.*92,  because  the  pres- 
ence of  moisture  is  injurious  to  some  tests.  The  opening  which 
is  inserted  in  the  flame,  and  which  produces  the  jet,  should  be 
round  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  pin. 

Any  flame  will  serve  the  purpose  of  some  experimental  tests, 
but  not  of  all.  A  wax  flame,  or  an  oil  flame,  is  the  most  gen- 
erally useful ;  alcohol  serves  in  a  few  cases  for  roasting.    To  fur- 
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iiin>i  particular  infoTmation  as  to  Uie  mode  of  fonaing  the  flams 
is  not  required ;  a  few  experiments  will  Boon  enable  the  operator 
to  succeed  in  his  attempts  at  producing  a  oontbual,  uniform  cur- 
rent  of  blast  la  fig.  93  we  represent  the  manner  in  which  the 
blow-pipe  is  applied.    The  cheeks  rw.  n. 

are  slightly  distended,  the  air 
drawn  in  by  the  nostrils,  and  in 
that  way  a  uniform  current  is 
produced  at  that  eztremitj  of  the 
bloW'pipe  which  is  held  in  the 
flame.  The  flame  thus  produced 
by  the  candle  and  blow-pipe  may 
be  made  to  turn  in  any  direc- 
tion ;   the  current  of  blast  directs 

the  flame  in  its  course.  Within  the  oone  of  flame  thus  pro- 
duced, there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen,  an  d  the  flame  itself  is  hardly 
visible ;  the  exterior  of  the  cone  having  little  oxygen  is  reddi^ 
often,  but  always  free  from  white  light  when  the  flame  is  properly 
conducted  and  the  candle  in  good  trim.  The  extreme  end  c^  the 
blue,  interior  flame  is  hottest,  and  is  in  some  measure  a  redudng 
flame ;  here  is  an  abundance  of  carbon  which  is  inclined  to  com- 
bine with  more  oxygep.  Metallic  oxides,  therefore,  in  being  held 
in  this  part  of  the  flame,  are  often  reduced  to  metals.  The  tip  of 
the  flame,  that  is,  that  part  where  all  the  oxygen  &om  the  atmos- 
phere is  concentrating,  has  an  excess  of  oxygen,  the  temperature 
is  here  very  high,  and  metals  held  in  this  extreme  part  of  the 
flame  will  oxidize.  The  flame  thus  generated  by  the  foroe  of  the 
blast  is  directed  upon  the  substance  under  examination,  which'  is 
placed  upon  a  piece  of  hard,  dose  charcoal,  made  of  beach  or 
oagar-maple  wood,  the  best  face  of  which  is  selected.  A  small 
cavity  is  then  scraped  into  it  with  the  blunt  point  of  a  knife,  and 
the  bole  carefully  examined  for  fiasures  or  cracks,  into  which  a 
globule  of  metal  may  pass. 

He-agents, — Charcoal  is  a  powerful  re-agent,  asGisting  in  the 
detection  of  substances  which  cannot  be  found  without  its  aid.  It 
is  therefore  not  an  indifferent  matter  to  see  what  kind  of  charcoal 
we  employ.  In  most  cases  hard  charcoal  is  preferable,  because  in 
most  of  our  testa  a  high  heat  is  required,  which  soon  destroys 
soft  charcoal,  such  as  pine  and  willow.  When  very  fusible  metals 
are  under  treatment  it^may  be  advantageous  to  use  soft  charcoal, 
bat  these  cases  do  not  happen  often.    The  property  of  non-con- 
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duoting  heat  in  oliaicoal  is  of  coBBiderable  inflaenoe  in  this  pro- 
oess ;  we  eannot  reduce  any  metallic  oxide  on  «  coke  or  anthra- 
cite support ;  the  J  loay  serve  for  roasting  or  oxidation,  but  they 
cannot  assist  in  reduction.  In  this  respect  the  support  co-op- 
erates with  the  flame.  Good  charcoal,  made  of  young  wood,  will 
imbibe  the  slags  which  may  be  formed  by  the  operation,  and  re- 
ject the  metal ;  bad  coal,  or  open  coal,  will  absorb  both  metal  and 
slag. 

Oarbonate  of  Soda  is  an  invaluable  material  in  vitrifying  the 
foreign  admixtures  of  a  metallic  ore ;  it  absorbs  sUex,  alumina, 
and  other  earths  which  are  commonly  interfering  with  the  pro- 
cess of  reduction.  It  removes  these  bodies  from  contact  with 
the  oxides  which  axe  to  be  reduced,  and  exposes  the  latter  to  the 
influence  of  carbon,  which  takes  away  their  oxygen.  When  we 
want  to  know  if  a  subst&nce  is  soluble  in  soda,  that  is,  to  test  it 
only,  so  far  as  to  ascertain  if  it  is  an  alkali,  or  an  acid  in  respect 
to  soda,  we  mix  some  soda  with  the  substance  finely  powdered, 
and  expose  it,  fastened  to  the  point  of  a  wire,  to  the  influence  of 
the  flame.  We  may  also  dissolve  sulphurets,  such  as  iron  or 
copper  pyrites,  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  by  these  means  make 
the  ore  soluble  in  water,  which  will  extract  the  soda  and  leave 
the  sulphuret  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Many  oxides  may  be  recognized  in  the  flame  when  in 
contact  with  soda. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium. — ^This  is  a  very  valuable  re-agent  in  the 
operations  with  the  blow-pipe ;  it  reduces,  and  in  the  mean  time 
fluxes  the  test.  This  substance,  when  used  somewhat  to  excess, 
will  reduce  the  most  sensitive  metals,  such  as  antimony  and  ar- 
senic. It  reduces  oxides  and  sulphurets  with  equal  facility. 
When  this  flux  is  pure,  it  faaea  readily ;  but  when  impure,  it  is 
more  refractory,  and  must  be  mixed  with  some  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  in  some  instances  with  borax.  This  mixture  is  the  most 
useful  and  effectual  in  all  operations  with  the  blow-pipe ;  and  if 
no  other  substances  can  be  obtained,  these  ought  to  be  at  hand 
always. 

Borax. — ^This  substance  shows  a  strong  affinity  for  metallic 
oxides,  and  it  will  dissolve  them  either  singly  or  in  combination. 
It  disposes  sulphurets  to  decompose  in  order  to  combine  with 
their  metallic  oxides.  It  is  the  most  important  substance  for 
testing  the  nature  of  a  mineral.  When  common  borax  of  the 
shops  is  heated,  it  forms  at  first  a  white  spongy  mass;  and  if  we 
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oontiime  to  heat  it,  praasing  it  down  into  a  day  or  Heasian  oraci* 
ble,  it  meltB  at  a  brown-red  heat  into  a  dear  transparent  glaaa 
This  ^aas  when  pounded  fine  is  the  substance  which  we  make 
use  of  in  blow-pipe  experiments.  When  we  heat  a  plafinum 
wire  to  redness,  and  dip  it  into  powdered  borax,  it  will,  when 
heated  again,  form  a  round  globule  of  borax  glass  at  its  lower 
extremity.  This  globule  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  hot  sped- 
men  to  be  tested,  and  the  flame  applied;  it  will  now  absorb  some 
of  the  hot  specimen,  dissolve  it,  and  show  by  its  color  what  kind 
of  mineral  is  under  examiiiation.  This  test  must  be  made  by 
means  of  the  spirit-lamp,  or  alcoholic  flame.  The  color  of  the 
glass  formed,  when  cold  or  warm,  when  in  the  oxidizing  part  of 
the  flame,  or  in  the  reducing  flame,  is  in  mauy  cases  a  decisive 
test,  if  it  forms  metal  in  the  latter,  or  merely  changes  its  color. 

Minerals  are  very  seldom  pure,  thai  is,  consist  of  one  metallic 
basis  j  many  are,  however,  so  little  adulterated  with  other  matter 
that  a  test  with  fluxes  and  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blow-pipcT 
is  of  great  service.  We  will  mention  here  some  few  tests  of  this 
]dnd  Lime  is  iofusible  by  itself|  but  gives  a  strong  light ;  with 
borax  it  melts  into  a  colorless  glass.  It  is  not  soluble  in  carbo- 
nate  of  soda.  Both,  when  heated  together,  are  absorbed  by  the 
cfaarcoaL  Magnesia  acts  like  lime.  Alumina  is  infusible  by 
itself;  it  melts  with  borax  into  a  colorless  glass,  and  if  mudi 
alumina  is  present  the  glass  is  opaque :  carbonate  of  soda  does 
not  dissolve  this  substance.  Oxide  of  antimony  sublimes  by 
itself^  and  colors  the  flame  a  greenish-blue ;  with  borax  it  forms  a 
yellow  glass  when  hot,  and  colorless  when  cold,  in  the  oxidizing 
flameL  In  the  reducing  flame  it  forms  a  gray  vitreous  mass,  and 
ahrinkfl.  With  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  mixture  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  soda,  it  forms  a  metal  which  easily  evaporates  in 
white  smoke  in  the  flame.  The  metal  is  very  fusible  and  brittle. 
Oxide  of  bismuth  is  fuinble,  and  forms  on  wire  a  dark-brown  glass 
while  hot,  and  a  yellow  glass  when*  cold ;  it  forms  metal  on  char- 
ooal,  and  with  borax  it  mdts  into  a  colorless  bead.  With  carbo* 
nate  of  soda,  it  forms  metal  on  a  coal  support  Oxide  of  chrome 
does  not  change  in  the  flame  when  alone ;  it  forms  with  borax  a 
bead  which  is  red  while  hot,  but  changes  into  green  when  cold 
and  under  the  oxidizing  influences:  when  the  mixture  is  ex- 
posed to  the  reducing  flame  it  is  always  green.  With  carbonate 
of  soda  it  mdta  to.  a  dark  orange  glass  when  hot  and  oxidized, 
and  becomes  opaque  when  cold..    In  the  reducing  flame  it  is 
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always  opaque  and  orange,  changing  to  green  when  cold.  Oxide 
of  cobalt  is  unchangeable  by  itself,  but  it  fonns  a  characteristio 
deep-blue  glass  with  borax.  It  is  reduced  on  charcoal  when 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda,  forming  a  gray  magnetic  powder. 
The  oxide  of  copper  fuses  in  the  oxidizing  flame ;  in  the  reducing 
flame  it  forms  metal :  with  borax  it  forms  a  green  glass  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  and  in  the  reducing  flame  brown-red ;  with  soda 
it  is  reduced  on  charcoal,  giving  malleable  metal  Peroxide  of 
iron  is  unchangeable  in  the  oxidizing  flame ;  in  the  reducing  fixe 
it  blackens  and  becomes  magnetic  oxide.  It  forms  a  bright-red 
glass  when  heated  with  borax,  which  changes  to  a  pale  dirty-red 
when  cold,  in  the  oxidizing  flame.  In  the  reducing  flame  it  forms  a 
bottle-green,  often  black-green  glass.  With  soda,  or  alkaline  flux, 
it  forms  metal  on  the  charcoal  support,  which  appears  as  a  dark 
magnetic  powder.  Oxide  of  lead  shows  at  first  a  dear  bhie  flame, 
after  which  it  fuses  to  an  orange-yellow  glass ;  on  a  charcoal  sup* 
port  it  is  reduced  to  metal.  With  borax  it  forms  a  yellow  glass 
when  hot,  which  is  nearly  colorless  when  cold.  When  this  oxide 
is  mixed  with  alkaline  flux,  it  forms  metal  instantly  on  charcoal; 
in  the  alcoholic  flame,  on  wire,  it  forms  a  transparent  yellow 
glass  with  carbonate  of  soda.  Oxide  of  manganese  is  infusible 
alone,  and  changes  its  colors  to  brown ;  with  borax  it  melts  to  a 
black  glass  when  much  manganese  is  used ;  when  little  oxide 
and  much  borax  are  melted  together  in  the.  presence  of  carbon, 
the  result  is  an  amethyst-colored  glass ;  and  if  brought  within 
the  reducing  flame  on  charcoal,  it  is  colorless,  and  remains  so 
when  quickly  cooled.  With  soda  it  melts  to  an  opaque-greeu 
glass  in  the  oxidizing  fixe,  and  on  a  foil  of  platina.  This  test  is 
characteristic  of  manganese.  Oxide  of  nickel,  is  not  changed  by 
heat ;  with  borax  it  melts  to  an  orange-red  glass,  which  is  almost 
colorless  when  cold.  In  the  reducing  flame  on  charcoal  this 
glass  becomes  gray.  This  color  is  caused  by  reduced  metal. 
With  soda,  it  forms  a  magnetic  powder  of  metal  on  charcoal* 
Oxide  of  silver  is  instantly  reduced  to  metal  when  brought  within 
the  flame.  It  forms  a  white  opaque  glass  with  borax,  and  is 
partly  reduced  to  metal  in  aU  instances ;  with  alkaline  fluxes  it 
forms  metal  directly  when  brought  in  the  flame.  Oxide  of  tellu- 
rium imparts  to  the  flame  a  green  color,  fuses  and  sublimes; 
on  charcoal  it  is  easily  reduced  to  metal.  With  borax  it  melts 
to  a  colorless  glass  in  the  oxidizing  flame;  in  the  reducing  flame 
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the  glass  is  gnj.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  acts  as  with  borax, 
but  less  distinctly.  The  oxides  of  tin  are  converted  into  sesqui- 
oxide,  becoming  dirty-yellow  in  the  oxidizing  flame;  it  forms 
metal  after  protracted  heating  on  the  charcoal  support  and  in  the 
reducing  flame.  With  borax  it  forms  a  clear  glass,  and  with  al- 
kaline fluxes  it  is  easily  reduced  to  metal  on  charcoal.  Titanic 
add,  is  not  altered  in  tiie  flame  when  exposed  to  it ;  with  borax 
it  melts  to  a  colorless  glass,  which  becomes  opaque  in  cooli 
In  the  reducing  flame  it  becomes  first  yellow,  then  amethyst^  and 
darkens  in  cooling.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  dissolves  with 
effenreaoence,  forming  a  fiiint  yellow  glass,  which  becomes  gray 
on  cooling.  It  fonns  no  meUd  on  charcoal.  Zinc,  the  oxide 
of  this  metal,  forms  a  strong  whitish-green  flame ;  it  is  slightly 
yellow  when  hot,  but  turns  white  in  cooling.  With  borax  it 
forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  becomes  milky  by  an  inters 
Boittent  flame;  in  the  reducing  flame,  it  forms  metal  which  is 
quickly  evaporated.  Alkaline  fluxes  do  not  alter  it  in  the  oxi-' 
dizing  flame;  it  is  reduced  on  charcoal,  and  in  the  reducing 
flame.  The  metal  bums  readily  and  forms  a  white  flocculent 
oxide,  which  is  yellow  when  hot. 

Opera&m  with  Borax, — ^To  perform  the  operation  of  smelting 
so  as  to  produce  the  described  effects,  requires  some  dexterity 
and  skill.  We  annex  for  this  reason  the  following  notes.  The 
test  with  borax  is  generally  the  most  characteristic,  and  in  order 
to  succeed  well  with  it,  the  minerals  must  be  lm>ught  to  the 
highest  state  of  oxidation:  the  manner  of  producing  this,  we 
shall  speak  of  hereafter.  All  substances  which  contain,  besides  a 
metallic  oxide,  also  alkaline,  or  neutral  or  add  earths,  must  be 
melted  on  the  platinum  wire,  or  on  platinum  foiL  The  formation 
of  a  clear  bead  of  borax  is  the  first  object  which  requires  our 
attention.  A  smgle  wire  of  platinum  does  not  form  a  large  glo- 
bule. We  bend,  therefore,  a  platinum  wire,  and  form  a  small 
loop  at  one  end ;  this  loop,  when  heated  and  dipped  into  ground 
borax,  is  covered  with  melted  borax  when  heated  again,  forming 
a  perfectly  dear  pane  of  glass  over  the  loop.  If  suffident  borax 
IS  not  obtained  at  the  first  dip,  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
area  of  the  loop  ra  covered.  When  the  borax  is  pure,  the  melted 
glass  is  perfectly  clear;  if  any  traces  of  color,  or  a  dimness  ap- 
pears, the  borax  must  be  removed  irom  the  wire  and  another 
trial  made  with  fresh  borax.  The  cause  of  this  impurity  may 
have  been  on  the  wirei  or  in  the  flame.    When,  after  melting,  the 
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glass  is  found  perfectlj  dear,  and  in  safficient  qiiantitj  to  form  a 
bead,  the  borax  is  separated  from  the  wire  by  means  of  a  sudden 
jerk  of  the  hand  in  which  the  wire  is  held.  This  operation  must 
'be  performed  with  quickness ;  it  is  done  by  striking  the  hand 
on  a  table,  holding  the  wire  with  the  melted  borax,  OYer  a 
porcelain  dish  or  saucer:  the  fluid  borax  will  thus  separate  and 
£el11  into  the  saucer,  forming  a  round  bead.  This  globule  of 
borax  is  taken  in  a  fine  pincers  and  moistened  on  one  side  by 
the  tongne ;  it  is  then  dipped  in  the  finely*powdered  mineral, 
and  melted  together  with  it  on  the  platinum  %t1  or  on  the  char- 
coal, as  the  caae^may  be*  In  many  instances  it  is  preferable  to 
attach  but  a  small  splinter  of  the  mineral  to  the  bead,  because, 
fine  powder,  if  it  is  not  altogether  soluble,  is  very  apt  to  adhere 
to  the  borax  and  impair  its  deameas,  so  that  the  color  cannot  be 
distinguished  which  it  forms  with  some  parts  of  the  mineraL 
When  the  test  is  spoiled  by  insoluble  matter,  it  is  not  so  appa- 
rent with  borax  as  with  other  fluxes.  Some  matter  is  insolu- 
ble ih  borax  and  wiU  cause  dimness  or  even  roughness  of  the 
bead.  Some  substances  will  form  an  opaque  glass  if  the  flame 
is  not  directed  properly  upon  them.  If  the  substance  is  of  such 
a  kind  that  the  reducing  flame  will  cause  a  milkiness,  the  very 
tip  of  the  flame  is  directed  upon  it  in  a  regular  blast;  for  the 
least  flickering  of  the  flame  will  quickly  cause  the  miUdness. 
This  happens  partictda4y  with  the  alkaline  eiirths,  and  the  earths 
proper,  with  the  titanic  acid  and  tantalic  acid.  The  oxides  of 
iron,  manganese,  silex,  and  day,  are  not  subject  to  this  disorder. 
The  presence  of  silex  prevents,  in  most  cases,  the  bead  fix>m 
being  opaque,  even  when  the  substances  present  wotQd  cause  it 
to  be  6o.«  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  sufficient  borax;  for 
some  matter  is  only  partially  soluble,  and  will  cause  the  borax 
glass  to  become  dim,  or  show  no  distinct  color  when  in  excess. 
When  it  happens  that  the  bead  is  well  vitrified,  but  the  quantity 
of  mineral  which  has  been  used  is  so  large  as  to  prevent  its  trans- 
parency, the  bead  may  be  flattened  when  hot  so  as  to  make  it 
thinner,  or  it  may  be  taken  by  the  pincers  and  a  fine  thread 
drawn  firom  it.  In  either  case,  we  shall  recognize  the  color 
which  the  mineral  imparted  to  the  borax.  As  this  test  is  a  deli- 
cate operation,  it  requires  that  no  objects  shall  be  near  which 
may  reflect  a  particular  color  to  the  glass  under  examination,  or 
that  the  boraix  be  examined  by  colored  glasses.  A  lens  may  be 
Used  in  these  examinations^  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  im- 
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put  itB  own  colored  Tajs  to  the  glass.  The  specimen  must  be, 
therefore,  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.  In  all  cases  it  is  necessary 
that  no  reducing  influences  should  be  exerted  upon  the  bead ; 
and  to  be  perfectly  safe  in  this  req)ect»  the  alcohol  flame,  and 
foil  support,  and  a  steady  blast,  are  required. .  Instead  of  the 
foil  the  platinum  wire  may  be  used,  but  it  requires  more  expe- 
rience. 

If  the  combination  of  borax  and  the  mineral  is  thus  obseryed, 
which  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  performed  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  oxidizing  flame^  either  the  same  specimen  may  be 
subjected  to  the  reducing  flame,  or  a  new  b^ad  may  be  melted 
and  exposed  to  that  influence.  Some  of  the  metals  may  be  ex- 
posed  on  the  foilorthe  wire  to  the  reducing  flame  of  an  oil  lamp, 
or  a  wax  or  spermaceti  candle,  particularly  those  metals  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  that  flame,  such  as  oxide 
of  iron,  and  the  oxides  of  c^um,  manganese,  cobalt,  uraii,  chromi- 
um, titanic  add,  and  a  few  others.  K  the  mineral  contains  ox- 
ides which  are  reduced  easily,  and  may  combine  with  the  plati- 
num, such  as  zinc,  nickel,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  silver, 
and  antimony,  it  is  necessary  that  the  test  should  be  made  on  the 
charcoal  support  In  all  cases  of  doubt  it  js  advisable  to  perform 
the  operation  on  the  coaL  A  good  hard  coal  is  for  this  piirpoae 
selected,  a  small  cavity  is  scraped  out,  and  the  reducing  part  of 
the  flame  is  directed  uninterruptedly  upon  the  bead.  A  few  min* 
utes'  blowing  is  sufficient ;  the  globule' is  taken  in  a  pair  of  broad, 
flat  pincers,  squeezed  flat  and  removed  from  the  coal,  and  ex- 
amined by  transmitted  light  when  hot ;  we  may  now  observe  the 
color  as  it  gradually  cools.  The  flattening  of  the  bead  is  in  all 
cases  necessary,  for  most  of  them  do  not  transmit  much  light 
when  in  a  ihi(^  body.  The  removal  of  the  bead  firom  the  coal  is 
also  requisite,  because  when  the  globule  is  permitted  to  remain 
on  the  hot  coal,  it  may  oxidize,  and  alter  its  color  to  that  of  the 
oxidized  b^ad.  In  this  instance,  we  always  find  the  coal  covered 
with  a  film  of  a  metallic  oxide,  in  case  the  mineral  contains  any 
of  the  volatile  metals,  such  as  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  bismuth,  and 


A  flux,  which  IB  in  many  instances  valuable  as  a  test  of  me- 
tallic oxides,  is  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  often  called 
microoosmio  salt '  This  re-agent  does  not  differ  in  its  action  from 
borax;  it  causes  the  bead  to  be  more  dear  and  distinct  The 
color  of  it  is  more  readily  recognized  in  those  instances  where  a 
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large  quantity  of  silex  is  in  the  mineral^  because  the  silex  is  not 
soluble  in  this  salt,  and  if  we  select  a  splinter  of  the  mineral  for 
ezamination,  the  silex  is  found  in  the  centre  of  the  bead  as  a  gel 
atinous  mass.  The  operation  with  this  flux  is  similar  to  that  with 
borax,  with  the  difference  that  the  loop  in  the  wire  must  be 
smaller,  because  the  flux  does  not  adhere  very  well  to  the  pla- 
tinum. 

Operation  with  Soda. — ^Alkaline  fluxes  dissolve  earthy  matter, 
and  in  most  cases  produce  metals  fix>m  metallic  ores.  The  carbo- 
nate of  soda  dissolves  a  number  of  substances  quite  easily.  Some, 
•however,  such  as  sijex,  titanic  acid,  and  a  few  other  mineral  acids, 
require  a  rather  high  heat,  and  are  liable  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
pores  of  the  coal  support  The  manipulation  with  soda.is  as  fol- 
lows: the  substances  must  be  pulverized,  soda  as  well  as  mineral ; 
a  little  of  each  is  taken  on  the  point  of  a  knife  and  mixed  with  a 
little  moisture  in  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  mixture  forms  an  ad- 
herent pasty  mass.  If  the  mineral  is  in  splinters,  which  cannot 
be  rubbed  fine,  the  soda  is  laid  around  it,  forming  a  cover  to  it 
The  mixture  is  now  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  on  a  coal  support 
to  expel  the  water,  after  which  the  soda  is  melted  as  it  flows  over 
the  coal.  Soon  as  the  mineral  is  sufficiently  hot  it  absorbs  the 
soda  again,  which  now  foams  in  the  process  of  combination.  The 
Are  should  not  be  too  powerfol  at  this  time,  but  merely  sufficient  to 
melt  the  soda.  K  the  test  is  insoluble  in  soda,  the  mass  does  not 
form  a  round  globule,  but  appears  of  an  irregular,  spongy  form. 
In  many  instances  the  mineral  may  be  hardly  soluble  in  a  little 
soda,  in  which  case  the  addition  of  a  little  more  soda  will  cause 
the  formation  of  a  bead.  Some  substances  will,  however,  not 
melt  together  with  the  alkaline  flux.  The  test  with  soda  depends 
chiefly  on  the  alterations  which  that  substance  forms  with  min- 
erals when  applied  in  larger  or  snotaller  quantities,  a  description 
of  which  would  lead  us  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  our  remarks  chiefly  to  the  reducing  qualities  of 
soda. 

This  test  shows  the  minutest  parts  of  metal  which  may  be 
contained  in  a  mineral,  and  is  in  that  respect  more  valuable  and 
correct  than  the  moist  analysis.  Some  metallic  ores  may  be  re- 
duced on  the  charcoal  support  without  the  addition  of  flux ;  al- 
though with  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  flux,  the  metals  are  pro- 
duced with  facility.  The  oxide  of  tin  produces  metal  on  coal  in 
the  reducing  flame,  but  with  the  addition  of  soda  it  acts  quiddy. 
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When  a  metallic  ore  is  a  combination  of  metal  and  such  mat- 
ter as  it  is  difficult  to  dissolve  in  soda,  the  particles  of  metal  pro- 
duoed  are  often  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  recopiiized  bj  the 
eye  with  the  assistance  of  a  lens.  In  all  instancei  the  operation 
is  the  same ;  the  ore  is  powdered  and  the  test  prepared  as  de- 
scribed above;  when  the  soda  disappears  in  the  pores  of  the 
charcoal,  more  soda  is  added,  and  the  fire,  with  the  addition  of 
aoda,  continued  as  long  as  a  part  of  the  test  specimen  remams  on 
the  coal,  or  ontil  the  coal  is  saturated  with  soda,  and  the  matter 
remains  on  the  sur&ce  of  it  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame.  When 
all  parts  of  the  ore  are  thus  melted,  no  matter  whether  combined 
with  soda  or  not,  the  coal  is  moistened  by  a  few  drops  of  water 
and  the  solid  contents  scraped  off  by  a  knife,  so  that  all  the  soda 
18  recovered.  The  matter  is  rubbed  in  a  porcelain  mortar  to  a 
fine  powder  with  a  little  water,  then  the  powder  is  well  stirred, 
and  the  water  gently  cast  off  from  the  sediment  A  repetition 
of  this  operation  will  remove  all  the  light  particles  of  carbon, 
ear&s,  and  all  the  soda,  while  the  heavy  particles  of  metal  re- 
main in  the  mortar  and  may  be  recognized  on  being  fiattened  by 
the  pestle  or  any  smooth  and  hard  instrument  Wlien  the  min- 
eral contains  no  metal  which  may  be  reduced  in  the  presence  of 
soda,  or  if  any  sulphur  is  present,  or  if  the  operation  is  ill 
p^ormed,  nothing  remains  in  the  mortar.  If  there  is  any  metal 
produced,  it  will  either  remain  as  a  fine  globide,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  black,  heavy  powder.  The  fusible  metals  form  large  grains ; 
iron,  or  metals  which  require  a  strong  heat  for  melting,  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  fine  powder.  By  these  means  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  metal  may  be  detected  in  a  mineral  which  may  escape  ob- 
servation in  any  other  form  of  analysis.  A  little  tin  or  copper, 
not  more  than  i  per  cent  of  the  test  specimen,^  can  be  detected, 
provided  these  metals  are  not  connected  with  other  metals  in  the 
same  ore ;  if  this  is  the  case,  some  of  the  metals  generally  melt 
together,  form  an  alloy,  and  are  to  be  assayed  as  such.  Metals 
which  may  be  detected  by  this  test  are  molybdenum,  tungste- 
nium,  antimony,  tellurium,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
nickel,  cobalt,  and  iron.  Other  metals,  such  as  arsenic,  cad- 
mium, and  mercury,  are  also  formed,  but  these  evaporate.  For 
the  detection  of  alumina  a  solution  of  cobalt — nitrate  of  cobalt — 
is  generally  used.  It  has  little  influence  in  most  of  our  operations^ 
for  which  reason  we  refirain  from  alluding  to  it  particularly. 

Boasting. — If  this  operation  is  performed  with  soda,  or  any 
11 
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other  alkaline  finx,  the  mineral  shoold  be  bronght  into  the  state 
of  an  oxide  and  be  free  from  sulphur.  Boasting  is  a  process  of 
oxidation,  and  may  be  performed  with  the  assistance  of  the 
blow-pipe.  The  mineral  is,  for  this  operation,  finely  powdered, 
and  this  powder  is  placed  in  a  very  shallow  cavity  upon  the  &ce 
of  a  piece  of  hard  coal.  The  blow-pipe  is  now  directed  upon  it. 
and  the  extreme  point  of  the  flame  performs  the  process  of  oxida- 
tion. ^  All  the  sulphur  or  arsenic  is  not  expelled  by  this  method ; 
a  part  of  it  remains  in  the  metal  in  the  form  of  an  acid  and  is  still  ' 
combined  with  the  mineral.  When  the  smell  of  sulphur  ceases, 
the  reducing  part  of  the  flame  is  directed  upon  the  mineral,  in 
which  operation  most  or  all  of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  metal  is 
evaporated.  The  sulphur  being  in  this  process  once  more  re- 
duced, may  be  now  partly  expelled  in  the  oxidizing  flame.  When 
this  process  of  oxidation  and  reduction  has  been  repeated  differ- 
ent times,  and  the  mineral  is  well  oxidized  on  one  side,  it  is 
turned  and  the  imder  side  exposed  to  the  same  operation.  After 
repeated  heatings  it  is  put  into  a  mortar,  rubbed  fine,  and  again 
exposed  to  a  similar  process  of  oxidation  and  reduction  as  at  the 
first  The  liberation  of  the  mineral  from  arsenic  and  sulphur  is 
tedious,  and  requires  repeated  pulverization  and  heating ;  still  it 
is  never  perfect ;  some  arsenic  will  always  adhere  to  it  after  ex- 
treme pains  have  been  taken  for  its  removal 

Color  of  oxides  on  the  coal, — Some  of  the  metals  form  a  char- 
acteristic oxide,  which  is  discovered  after  their  reduction  and 
evaporation  on  the  coal.  As  these  oxides  are  a  convenient  guide 
to  the  quality  of  the  mineral,  we  insert  their  most  distinct  features. 

Sdmium. — Close  to  the  cavity  in  the  support  this  mineral 
forms  a  gray,  iron-colored  and  glistening  filament^  which  often 
shows  a  faint  violet  or  crimson  color,  and  in  thin  layers  has  the 
appearance  of  blue.  The  oxidation  flame  will  drive  it  to  any 
place  desired  over  the  coal,  but  in  the  reducing  part  of  the  flame 
it  evaporates  with  a  blue  light  similar  to  that  of  sulphur. 

lidbirium. — ^This  mineral  covers  the  support  in  a  similar 
manner  as  selenium  in  form.  The  circle  around  the  flame  is 
white,  and  shows  a  dark  yellow,  or  often  red  circumference. 
The  tip  of  the  flame  will  move  it  over  the  coal,  the  reducing 
flame  evaporates  it  with  a  green  light,  and  if  selenium  is  present 
the  fire  is  bluish-green. 

Araentc — ^This  metal  forms  axsenious  acid  on  the  support 
when  touched  with  the  extremity  of  the  flame.   The  ring  around 
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die  cavity  is  white,  and  when  verj  ttiin  it  appean  graj,  partioo- 
larly  that  at  the  greatest  distance  firom  the  test  The  least  heat 
will  move  it  from  one  place  to  the  other  on  the  ooaL 

AfdiffMmy. — ^This  covers  the  coal  with  sesquiozide,  which  ^>- 
pears  white ;  when  thin  it  appears  gray  or  bluish.  It  is  hardly 
different  fix)m  the  arsenions  acid,  but  may  be  recognized  by  ad- 
hering  more  closely  to  the  test  This  oxide  may  be  driven  over 
the  ooal  like  the  other  oxides,  by  the  oxidizing  flame ;  the  re- 
ducing flame  does  the  same,  and  shows  in  the  mean  time  a  green- 
ish blue  light  This  oxide  and  the  metal  are  not  so  volatile  as 
the  above  substance  whif h  distinguishes  it  from  them. 

BismMJfh. — This  metal  forms  an  oxide  which  covers  the  coal 
near  the  test ;  when  hot  it  appears  of  an  orange  color,  which 
gradually  is  altered  to  yellow  when  cold;  if  the  film  is  of  oxide 
and  very  thin  it  appears  bluish.  This  oxide  is  still  more  dose  to 
the  test  than  antimony.  •  It  may  be  moved  over  the  coal,  but  dis- 
appears gradually  under  the  influence  of  heat 

Lead. — The  oxide  formed  by  this  metal  and  precipitated  on 
the  coal  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of  bismuth;  with  the 
only  difference  that  lead  is  not  quite  so  dark  yellow  as  bismuth. 

(kdamtm. — ^This  is  similar  to  lead  and  bismuth.  The  precipi- 
tate on  the  coal  is,  after  becoming  perfectly  cold,  of  a  reddiah- 
brown  color,  which  appears  in  thin  layers  to  be  yellow.  This 
distinguishes  it  firom  the  above  metals. 

Zwc — ^The  oxide  of  zinc  adheres  more  doaely  to  the  test  than 
all  the  above-mentioned  oxides.  It  is  yellow  when  hot,  and 
emits  a  strong  light ;  in  cooling,  it  changes  color  to  white,  and 
we  find  it  closely  surrounding  the  test  specimen.  The  oxidizing 
flame  does  not  move  it  A  drop  of  cobalt  solution  changes  it 
firom  white  into  a  fine  green  color  when  heated  in  the  tip  of  th^ 
flame. 

Tin, — ^This  metal  covers  the  ooal  with  oxide,  which  is  of  a  faint 
yellow  color,  and  emits  a  strong  light  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  flame ;  when  cold  it  is  grayish-white ;  it  adheres  closely  to 
the  test  specimen.  •  This  oxide  may  be  distinguished  fix>m  that  of 
zinc  by  its  forming  a  bluish-green  with  cobalt  solution,  while  that 
of  zinc  ia  brightrgreen. 

Silver, — ^When  this  metal  is  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  it  covers  the  coal  with  a  thin  film  of  dark-red 
oxide.  When  the  silver  is  alloyed  with  lead,  the  first  film  near 
the  flpedzn^  is  lead  and  yellow,  but  when  the  ^obule  is  more 
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refined,  the  silver  will  form  its  red  film  exterior  to  that  of  the 
lead  film.  K  antimony  is  in  the  specimen,  the  red  color  of  the 
silver  is  more  &int  than  when  lead  is  present  When  antimony 
and  lead  are  present  with  the  silver,  the  last  evaporation  of  the 
silver  forms  a  crimson  ring  around  the  former  oxides. 

Sidphurets,  chlorides,  and  other  combinations  of  metals  and 
volatile  substances,  are  frequently  found  native,  and  as  they  all, 
more  or  less,  form  white,  feint-yellow,  or  gray  films  of  precipitate 
on  the  coal,  we  should  be  cautious  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  a 
specimen  until  we  are  convinced  of  the  purity  of  the  metallic 
evaporations  above  described.  These  combinations,  to  which  all 
the  alkaline  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  belong,  are  charac- 
terized by  their  filin  being  farther  from  the  specimen,  and  if 
brought  under  the  direct  influence  of  a  strong  reducing  heat  they 
evaporate  without  the  slightest  change  of  color.  This  distinguishes 
these  combinations  from  the  oxides  of  tellurium  and  antimony. 
In  all  cases  it  is  the  surest  way  to  produce  metals  first^  and  then 
evaporate  them. 

Test  on  Minerals. — ^The  blow-pipe  test  is  a  most  convenient 
operation  for  the  metallurgist ;  he  may  use  it  on  minute  quantities 
with  perfect  certainty  as  to  the  result.  We  insert,  therefore,  the 
appearance  of  various  minerals  under  the  effect  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

JBarytes.  Heavy  Spar. — Sulphate  of  baiytes,  when  melted 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  forms  a  fluid  glass,  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  coal  with  constant  ebullition.  Strontium  acts  in  the  same 
manner  as  heavy  spar.  We  distinguish  both  by  exposing  a  test 
without  soda  to  the  reducing  flame,  and  transforming  it  into  a 
Bulphuret;  when  barytes  is  moistened  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  with  alcohol,  it  will  show  no  color  when  heated  in  burning 
alcohol,  while  strontium  shows  the  peculiar  crimson  color  of  that 
salt.  If  lime  is  in  the  specimen  it  is  not  absorbed  by  the  coal, 
but  remains  on  the  surface  of  it,  even  after  a  strong  fire. 

Lime. — ^Fluate  of  lime  melts  to  a  clear  bead  by  a  limited  heat, 
which  is  clear  when  pure ;  if  the  mineral  contains  gypsum,  heavy 
spar,  or  strontia,  the  bead  is  opaque.  Carbonate  of  lime,  or  lime- 
stone, is  easily  recognized  by  forming  quick-lime  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  flame,  which  shows  a  brilliant  light,  and  the  well- 
known  caustic  reaction  on  the  tongue.  When  melted  with  borax 
it  dissolves  with  ebullition,  foaming  like  an  organic  substance ; 
this  is  caused  by  the  liberation  of  carbonic  add.    Gypsum  and 
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its  yarieties  melt  with  difficully  in  the  oxidizing  flame.  If  the 
test  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  reducing  flame  it  forms 
sulphuret  of  lime  which  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when 
moistened.  K  gypsum  is  melted  together  with  borax  it  forms  a 
dear  glass  when  hot;  this  turns  yellow  when  cold.  Oypsum  in 
excess  colors  the  glass  and  becomes  brown  and  opaque ;  melted 
with  soda  it  acts  like  carbonate  of  lime,  which  remains  on  the 
ooal  after  the  soda  is  absorbed.  All  the  pure  yarieties  of  lime 
may  be  tested  by  these  means.  When  the  mineral  contains  other 
substances  the  test  is  of  course  modified;  we  ^hall  mention  these 
modifications  in  the  following  pages. 

Magnesia, — This  substance  is  not  so  easily  recognized  by 
means  of  the  blow-pipe ;  it  is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  confirm 
the  test  by  a  moist  assay,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  describe.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  conyerted  into  caustic 
magnesia  under  the  influence  of  the  flame,  and  may  then  be  re* 
cognized  like  lime  by  its  alkaline  reaction.  Melted  with  fluxeSi 
magnesia  acts  like  lime. 

Ahimina, — ^This  mineral  is  not  altered  in  the  ^Bmt  when 
pure;  it  melts  slowly  with  borax,  but  forms  after  a  prolonged 
heat  a  clear  glass,  which  is  not  altered  when  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  reducing  flame.  It  also  dissolyes  in  microcosmio 
salt  to  a  dear  bead,  which  distinguishes  it  from  silex  The  most 
positiye  test  is  the  formation  by  it  of  a  blue  glass  with  cobalt  so- 
lution.  Soda  does  not  dissolye  it  perfectly^  A  mixture  of  soda 
and  borax  dissolyes  it  readily  into  a  clear  glass.  When  the  min- 
eral is  adulterated  with  other  matter  which  colors  its  glass,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  alumina ;  still  the  addition  of  cobalt  solu* 
tion  will  in  all  cases  impart  a  blue  tinge,  if  this  earth  is  present 
Silicates  and  slags  do  not  show  the  presence  of  alumina,  eyen 
with  cobalt  solution. 

SiUx. — ^This  may  be  discoyered  in  all  its  combinations  by  mi- 
crocosmic  salt,  on  the  wire  loop.  This  mineral,  when  finely  pow- 
d^ed  and  melted  with  the  salt,  forms  a  bead  which  is  in  most 
cases  clear  when  hot,  and  in  which  the  silex  may  be  discoyered 
as  a  dark  gelatinous  centre  when  light  is  transmitted  through 
the  hot  glass.  Many  of  the  glasses  darken  or  turn  opaque  in 
cooling.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the  bead  when  hot 
If  only  a  little  silex  is  in  the  mineral  or  in  the  slag,  it  may  not 
be  yisible,  and  the  moist  assay  must  be  adopted  to  discoyer  it 
Soda  will  dissolye  silex  and  form  a  dear  glass,  if  the  amoimt 
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of  it,  or  if  tbe  silez  ifl  not  excesGdye,  in  all  these  cases  it  forms 
an  opaque  glass.  If  the  soda  predominates  to  at  least  four  parts 
of  soda  to  one  of  silex,  the  glass  formed  in  the  reducing  flame  is 
soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  the  silex  maybe  precipitated  by 
an  acid,  and  the  subsequent  filtration  and  evaporation  carried  to 
ignition. 

Manganese. — ^This  metal  maybe  recognized  by  melting  it  with 
a  flux  of  borax  or  microcosmic  salt;  the  bead  is  violet,  or  rose- 
colored  when  the  quantity  is  small ;  if  the  specimen  is  brought 
from  the  oxidizing  influence  into  the  reducing  fl«'^me,  this  color 
disappears ;  if  other  metals  are  in  the  specimen  liesides  manga- 
nese, these  win  show  their  own  color  Tinder  the  reducing  influ- 
ence, of  the  flame.  It  is  necessary  to  remove  the  reduced  bead 
quickly  fit>m  the  wire  and  cool  it  as  quickly  on  a  cold  dish,  in 
order  to  prevent  oxidation  by  slow  cooling,  after  which  it  will 
show  the  manganese  again.  If  the  quantity  of  manganese  is 
very  small  and  not  recognizable  in  borax,  a  splinter  of  salt- 
petre may  be  added  to  the  melted  bead,  which  will  make  the  hot 
test  foam,  and  that  foam  will  show  the  amethyst  color  in  the  ox- 
idizing flame.  Yery  small  quantities  of  manganese,  such  as  one 
thousandth  part  in  a  mineral,  cannot  be  discovered  by  the  above 
means ;  we  may  detect  that  in  the  following  operation.  The  min- 
eral when  finely  powdered  is  mixed  with  2  or  8  parts  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda ;  or  rather,  1  part  mineral,  1  part  saltpetre,  and  2 
parts  soda,  are  melted 'together  on  platina  foil  in  the  oxidizing 
flame,  in  which  the  mineral  will  so  far  dissolve,  that  the  most 
minute  particle  of  manganese  will  appear.  It  imparts  a  green 
color  to  the  melted  soda,  which  is  ofl;en  found  to  be  bluish  green ; 
this  color  it  retains  after  cooling.  If  the  mineral  contains  cobalt 
and  silex,  the  color  is  always  blue ;  but  if  the  silex  is  removed  by 
some  means,  the  green  color  may  be  observed  again.  In  this 
operation  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  substances,  must  be 
separated  by  roasting  before  the  mineral  is  exposed  to  the  test. 

2^7x, — ^This  is  soon  discovered  when  the  mineral — ^it  may  be 
a  sulphuret  or  an  oxide — is  mixed  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame.  The 
characteristic  film  of  oxide  is  quickly  found  on  the  coal. 

Oobalt. — ^When  a  mineral  containing  cobalt  is  oxidized  and 
melted  with  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  a  blue  glass  is  formed, 
which  if  the  quantify  of  cobalt  is  large,  often  appears  to  be  black, 
particularly  in  a  round  bead.    This  color  is  equally  distinct  in 
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the  oxidiring  and  in  the  reducing  flame,  and  may  be  brought  for- 
ward if  the  mineral  contains  mndi  other  metallic  oxides,  by  ex- 
posing it  to  a  strong  heat  in  the  reducing  flame,  which  will  expel 
nu36t  of  the  other  oxides,  but  not  that  of  cobalt  Iron  and  man- 
ganese are  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  maj  be  exposed  to  the 
oxidizing  flame,  in  which  iron  is  colored  the  least 

Nickel — ^Most  of  the  minerals  which  contain  this  metal,  are  a 
compound  of  various  substances,  which,  however,  does  not  much 
interfere  with  its  detection.  The  test  is  first  roasted  in  a  glass 
tube  which  shows  arsenic ;  it  is  then  roasted  on  the  coal ;  this  re- 
moves the  other  parts  of  arsenic  and  volatile  substances.  Melted 
with  borax  it  shows  the  peculiarity  of  the  oxide  of  nickel,  which 
is  dark  violet  when  hot  and  changes  to  red  brown  in  cooling.  If 
this  glass  is  melted  in  the  reducing  flame,  some  of  the  oxide  is 
converted  into  metal  and  adheres  to  the  outside  of  the  glass, 
where  it  may  be  recognized  in  small  globules  by  the  assistance  of 
.a  lens.  Sometimes  the  nickel  is  in  a  metallic  form;  and  if  no 
other  metallic  oxide  is  present  the  glass  is  colorless.  If  iron  or 
cobalt  is  besides  nickel  in  the  mineral,  the  remaining  g]jas8  of 
course  is  colored  by  their  oxides.  If  the  roasted  mineral  is  melt- 
ed with  soda  and  borax  and  contains  arsenic,'  a  compound  of 
araenic  and  nickel  is  formed.  Nickel  is  attracted  by  the  magnet^ 
and  the  globule  of  metal  may  be  tested  by  that  means. 

Iron. — ^Any  specimen  which  is  to  be  tested  for  iron  should  be 
well  roasted  before  it  is  melted  with  flux,  in  order  to  remove  all 
volatile  substances.  The  mineral  is  then  melted  with  boraX| 
which  shows  in  the  oxidizing  flame  the  yellow-red  color  of  the 
oxide,  and  turns  in  the  reducing  flame  bottle-green.  If  other 
metals,  such  as  copper,  lead,  antimony,  &a,  are  present^  they 
are  reduced  in  the  flame,  and  the  glass  remains  bottle-green.  If  the 
color  is  bluish,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  cobalt,  and  if  the 
green  color  is  not  distinct,  a  small  particle  of  metallic  tin  added 
to  the  glass  will  soon  make  it  so.  If  copper  is  present,  it  is  often 
a  tedious  operation  to  bring  the  metallic  copper  out  in  the  redu- 
cing flame.  Perseverance  will  however  succeed  in  all  cases.  Are 
metals  present  which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  united  action  of 
borax  and  reduction,  the  addition  of  metallic  lead  will  soon  re- 
move them  and  showthepeculiarities  of  the  glass  of  iron.  Iron  is 
found  in  most  of  the  minerals,  and  in  examining  these  we  must 
be  always  prepared  to  meet  with  it,  and  examine  for  it  particu- 
larly.   Manganese  and  iron  are  generally  found  together,  and 
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the  first  often  liinders  the  latter  from  showing  its  peculiarities ;  the 
glass  is  red  in  the  oxidizing  and 'red  in  the  reducing  flame.  If,  in 
this  case,  we  add  a  little  metallic  tin  to  the  reducing  bead,  the  iron 
is  converted  into  magnetic  oxide  and  will  show  its  peculiar  green 
color.  Iron  cannot  be  reduced  to  metal  before  the  blow-pipe, 
while  all  other  metals  except  manganese  can  be ;  thus  &x  it  is 
readily  detected. 

Cadmium  is  volatile  and  cannot  be  recognized  but  bj  its 
oxide  it  is  treated  and  behaves  like  zinc,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  brown  color,  which  may  be  recognized  if  the 
mineral  contains  but  one  or  two  per  cent  of  cadmium. 

Lead, — A  test  on  lead  is  very  easily  made.    It  is  recognized 
in  very  small  quantities  in  its  peculiar  oxide,  which  spreads  in  a 
film  over  the  coal  when  treated  in  the  oxidizing  fiame.     Is  the 
mineral  mixed  with  zinc  or  antimony,  it  may  cause  the  color  of 
the  oxide  of  lead  to  be  more  faint  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
but  it  never  is  blended  so  much  with  other  substances  as  not  to  be 
recognized.    K  lead  is  combined  with  volatile  matter  such  as 
sulphiy*,  and  other  metals  at  the  same  time,  it  is  melted  with  a 
little  borax  in  the  reducing  flame.    The  metal  evaporates  and 
shows  its  oxide  on  the  coal.    The  remaining  glass  will  show  the 
peculiarities  of  the  metallic  oxide  in  the  lowest  state  of  oxidation. 
Minerals  which  contain  lead  combined  with  strong  acids,  such  as 
sulphuric  acid  or  chlorine,  must  be  smelted  with  carbonate  of 
soda ;  this  will  show  the  film  of  oxide  on  the  coal.    K  metal  is 
formed  in  this  operation,  it  may  be  evaporated  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  oxidizing  flame. 

Bismuth. — ^This  metal  is  discovered  by  melting  those  sub- 
stances containing  it  with  borax,  in  case  sulphur  is  preselit ;  but 
when  the  mineral  is  fi:^e  fix)m  sulphur  and  oxidized,  it  is  melted 
with  soda :  in  the  reducing  flame,  the  bismuth  is  evaporated,  and 
recognized  by  its  peculiar  oxide  on  the  coal.  K,  in  the  mean 
time,  lead  is  melted  with  bismuth  in  the  specimen,  it  is  difficult 
to  detect  the  latter,  because  the  oxide  assumes  almost  the  color 
and  behavior  of  the  oxide  of  lead.  It  is  light  and  changes  its 
color  very  little  in  cooling.  It  is  difficult  to  find  bismuth  when 
other  metals,  such  as  lead,  antimony,  copper,  &c.,  are  presen^t; 
and  in  this  case  the  better  plan  is  to  resort  to  the  moist  analysis. 

Uranium. — This  metal  is  so  similar  to  iron  under  the  blow- 
pipe flame,  that  it  can  hardly  be  detected  in  a  compound  mineral 

Copper, — ^This  metal  is  very  easily  recognized  if  present  in  a 
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test  specimen.  When  a  specimen  is  first  exposed  to  roasting  in 
the  oxidizing  flame  on  coal,  and  then  melted  with  borax  in  the 
same  fire,  the  resulting  glass  will  show  the  color  of  the  oxide  oi 
copper.  After  the  glass  has  been  cooled,  and  melted  again  in 
the  reducing  flame,  it  assumes  a  red  color  and  becomes  opaque  ii 
no  metallic  copper  is  formed.  «On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  formed, 
the  glass  is  transparent  or  colored  with  oxides  which  cannot  be 
reduced.  This  test  for  reducing  the  oxide  is  a  safe  and  sure  one, 
but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  produce  it.  When  to  the  green 
glass  of  the  oxidizing  flame  a  little  metallic  tin  is  added  and  the 
test  quickly  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame,  it  is  converted  into 
protoxide,  and  shows  either  a  red  color,  or  if  much  copper  is  pre- 
sent appears  black  in  the  mass;  but  in  small  threads  and  splinters 
it  shows  the  red  color  in  great  beauty,  especially  in  case  no  other 
metallic  oxides  are  present  which  impair  that  color,  such  as  iron 
or  uranium,  antimony,  and  others.  When  other  metals  are  pre- 
sent, it  is  advisable  to  roast  the  specimen  and  expel  all  the  vola- 
tile metals.  This  is  the  more  easily  accomplished,  as  copper  is 
very  permanent  The  changing  color  in  the  borax  glass  may 
now  be  observed  to  more  or  less  perfection ;  it  is  always  distinct 
When  a  large  quantity  of  copper  is  present,  it  is  the  quickest 
operation  to  reduce  the  oxide  by  melting  it  with  soda  and  pro- 
ducing metallic  globules,  which  in  most  cases  are  formed  in  the 
reducing  flame  by  the  idd  of  borax.  Small  quantities  of  copper, 
such  as  one  per  cent  in  the  mineral  under  examination,  cannot 
be  reduced  to  metal  and  must  be  detected  in  the  colored  glass. 

Silver. — ^Metallic  silver  is  easily  recognized  when  pure.  K  it 
is  combined  with  other  metals  which  are  volatile,  it  is  generally 
evaporated  with  these  metals,  and  shows  on  the  coal  its  oxide. 
Antimony,  arsenic,  and  quicksilver,  may  be  evaporated  in  the 
oxidizing  flame,  without  evaporating  silver.  Silver  is  so  easily 
detected  by  the  moist  analysis,  that  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  make 
a  trial  for  it  under  the  blowpipe.  It  may  be  advantageous  with 
a  mineral  which  contains  chloride  of  silver,  which  when  melted 
with  soda  yields  its  silver  readily.  As  silver  is,  in  most  cases, 
present  only  in  small  quantities,  the  better  plan  is  to  make  a  cru- 
cible assay,  which  always  secures  a  safe  result 

Mercury, — Quicksilver  cannot  be  detected  before  the  blow- 
pipe ;  it  evaporates  so  perfectly  that  no  traces  can  be  found  of  it 
on  the  coal.  A  mineral  which  contains  mercury  is  rubbed  with 
soda,  and  this  mixture  is  exposed  in  a  long  glass  tube,  or  a  glass 
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retort)  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  quickailyer  soon  makes 
its  appearance,  and  condenses  in  fine  metallic  globules  on  the 
cold  parts  of  the  glass.  When  a  test  of  mercury  cannot  be  made 
by  other  means  than  the  blowpipe,  we  mix  the  mineral  with  a 
little  common  salt,  and,  if  it  contains  sulphur,  with  soda  and  a 
little  salt  On  exposing  this  mixture  to  the  reducing  flame, 
a  white  sediment  is  formed  on  the  coal,  which  consists  of  calomel 
or  subchloride  of  mercury.  This  test  requires  experience  in 
order  to  distinguish  mercury  froch  other  volatile  salts. 

PUjuUnum^  and  the  platimmi  metals,  cannot  be  separated  one 
fix>m  the  other  under  the  blowpipe.  These  metals  when  melted 
with  borax  show  sometimes  colored  glass,  which  is  caused  by  ad- 
mixtures of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  &c.  When  a  par- 
ticle of  metal  resists  the  strongest  fire  of  the  blowpipe  without 
oxidation  or  melting,  we. may  expect  it  to  be  platinum.  In  order 
to  test  it  finally,  it  is  mixed  with  a  little*  pure  lead,  and  melted 
with  it  Melted  lead  will  dissolve  platinum,  and  may  be  partly 
evaporated.  The  platinum  will  always  retain  a  part  of  the  lead*. 
In  case  no  gold  is  present,  the  strongest  heat  wiU  not  remove  all 
the  lead.  If  in  this  case  we  add  a  little  gold  to  the  test  and 
melt  it  again,  the  lead  will  be  evaporated,  and  the  white  platinxmi 
will  assume  a  somewhat  yellow  bright  color ;  this  is  imparted  to 
it  by  the  gold.  The  gold  cannot  be  separated  firom  this  alloy  but 
by  solution  and  moist  analysis. 

Oold. — This  metal  is  always  recognized  without  testing  it 
before  the  blowpipe ;  but  if  we  are  doubtful  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  metal,  we  may  melt  it  with  borax  in  the  oxidizing  flame  in 
which  all  other  metals  but  gold  will  be  altered.  If  silver  is 
mixed  with  gold  in  a  mineral,  it  will  remain  in  combination  with 
the  gold.  Should  it  happen  that  a  test  shows  signs  of  the 
presence  of  gold  but  does  not  melt  readily,  the  addition  of  a 
little  lead  to  it  will  melt  it ;  the  latter,  however,  may  be  driven 
off  in  the  reducing  flame.  K  a  grain  is  thus  obtained  which  to 
all  appearance  iis  pure  metal,  that  is,  gold  or  silver,  but  is  bright 
so  as  to  indicate  the  absence  of  gold,  we  may  observe  the  latter 
by  throwing  the  globule  on  a  white  porcelain  dish  and  moisten- 
ing it  with  a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  If  the  globule  is  pure  silver,  it 
will  dissolve  and  retain  its  white  color.  K  it  is  mixed  with  gold, 
it  will  soon  turn  gray,  or  be  covered  with  a  black  film. 

Tin. — ^This  metal  is  soon  detected  in  minerals  which  qontain 
tin  chiefly,  but  not  so  in  those  which  contain  other  fusible  metals. 
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SolpktiTet  of  tin  when  melted  on  the  ooal  support  under  the 
influence  of  the  oxidizing  flame,  evaporates  the  sulphur  at  first, 
which  is  recognized  as  sulphurous  acid ;  subsequently  the  metal 
OTaporates  and  forms  a  white  film  on  the  coal,  which  cannot  bo 
removed  bj  the  fire,  and  is  characteristic  of  tin.  When  any 
compound  of  tin  and  refractory  metals,  such  as  copper  and  iron, 
18  melted  wi^  borax,  the  tin  will  form  metal  in  the  reducing 
flame,  which  may  be  recognized  with  the  aid  of  the  lens. 

AnJtinumy — ^This  metal  acts  like  tin  before  the  blowpipe ;  but 
we  may  distinguish  it  from  the  latter  by  exposing  the  test  in  a 
glass  tube  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-flame,  which,  forming  an  add 
and  an  oxide  of  antimony,  condenses  in  the  cold  part  of  the 
glass  tube,  and  is  recognized  by  the  dirty*yellow  color.  It  is  diffi* 
colt  and  requires  experience  to  distinguish  antimony  from  arse* 
nic,  tin,  and  zinc,  on  the  coal  support  The  oxide  of  the  first  is  not 
au  permanent  as  tin,  but  more  so  than  aisenious  acid,  and  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  zinc  by  the  changing  color  of  the  latter.  In 
all  instances  the  test  in  a  glass  tube  is  the  most  certain  of  suc- 
cess, because  if  the  specimen  contains  all  the  frisible  metals,  anti- 
mony may  be  found  and  separated  from  the  others.  If  we  put 
the  test  in  one  end  of  the  glass  tube  and  heat  it  at  first  gently 
over  the  spirit-lamp,  holding  that  end  of  the  tube  containing  the 
specimen  lower  than  the  other,  a  current  of  air  will  draw 
through  the  tube.  Sulphur  will  evaporate  first,  in  case  the  test 
is  a  sulphuret  It  is  carried  off  by  the  air,  and  forms  no  sedi- 
ment ;  then  follows  arsenic,  which  may  be  driven  higher  in  the 
tube  in  case  it  condenses  too  low ;  the  next  is  oxide  of  antimony, 
which  cannot  be  affected  so  easily  by  heat ;  other  metals  will  not 
evaporate  under  this  heat  In  all  cases  where  this  test  is  applied 
it  is  advisable  to  roast  the  specimen  and  operate  upon  oxides. 

TVbim'um.-^This  metal  is  in  most  instances  under  the  form  of 
titanic  acid  in  the  minerals,  and  can  be  recognized  as  such.  Such 
minerals  melt  readily  in  borax,  but  the  color  of  titanium  cannot 
be  observed.  The  glass  is  yellow,  and  cannot  be  altered  in  the 
reducing  flame ;  titanium  is  thus  distinguished  from  iron.  Micro- 
cosmic  salt  dissolves  it  with  difficulty,  and  forms  a  white  opaque 
glass,  which  when  brought  into  the  reducing  flame,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  metallic  tin,  shows  the  red  oxide  of  titanium. 
The  darker  this  red  color  is,  so  much  the  more  titanium  may  be 
supposed  to  be  present  Wolframium  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
without  the  addition  of  tin.    Metallic  titanium  appears  ofl;en  as  a 
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red  film  on  the  slags  from  an  iron  furnace.  It  resembles  metallio 
CT)pper.  It  may,  however,  be  distinguished  by  melting  it  in 'borax 
in  which  it  hardly  dissolves,  while  in  microcosmio  salt  it  dis- 
solves readily.  This  titanium  always  contains  iron,  and  shows  the 
colors  of  it  in  the  glass  bead. 

Ohromium. — Borax  or  microcosmic  salt^  melted  together  with 
the  specimen,  form  a  glass^of  a  bright  emerald-green  color  when 
perfectly  cool,  provided  the  mineral  does  not  contain  lead  or 
copper.  This  color  is  very  beautiful  after  exposure  to  the  re- 
ducing Same.  If  lead  or  copper  is  present  the  color  is  totally 
destroyed  in  the  reducing  flame.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  oxidizing 
and  reducing  flame  where  we  distinguish  chromium.  When  a 
Uttle  chromium  is  present  in  a  large  quantity  of  other  minerals,  the 
specimen  is  rubbed  with  three  volumes  of  saltpetre,  melted  on  the 
wire  loop  to  a  vitrified  mass,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water. 
Chromate  of  potash  is  here  formed,  which  is  dissolved,  and  the 
dear  liquid,  when  decanted,  is  tested  by  saturating  it  with  acetic 
acid  and  putting  into  it  a  splinter  of  clear  acetate  of  lead.  K 
any  chromium  is  present,  it  will  color  the  crystal  and  form  the 
well  known  chromate  of  lead. 

T(Uurium. — ^This  substance  may  be  detected  by  simply  direct- 
ing the  flame  upon  it  It  will  form  the  film  of  the  oxide  of  tellurium 
on  the  coal.  If  any  smell  is  produced  by  the  application  of  heat 
selenium  may  be  present,  provided  no  sulphur  is  indicated.  The 
film  formed  on  the  coal  is  characterized  by  a  red  ring  around  it^ 
and  it  entirely  disappears  when  touched  by  the  reducing  flame, 
showing  in  the  mean  time  a  bluish-green  light  If  lead  or  bis- 
muth is  present  in  the  mineral,  it  is  necessary  to  melt  it  with 
borax,  and  heat  it  under  the  influence  of  the  reducing  flame ; 
these  metals  will  then  evaporate,  and  tellurium  only  appears  on 
the  coaL  A  test  of  tellurium  is  somewhat  difficult,  because  in 
most  cases  selenium  is  with  it.  The  film  on  the  coal  is  not  dis- 
tinct, and  it  may  be  preferable  to  make  the  test  in  the  glass  tube. 
It  is  in  this  case  treated  as  antimony,  and  a  limited  heat  shows 
a  copious  white  smoke,  which  condenses  on  the  glass.  This  white 
film  is  melted  by  the  application  of  the  spirit-lamp  to  clear  glo- 
bules, which  also  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  which  may  be  recog- 
nized with  the  aid  of  alen&  If  selenium  is  present,  these  drops 
are  also  formed,  but  they  are  then  not  quite  clear  or  transparent 

Arserdc. — If  arsenic  is  present  in  a  mineral  it  is  quickly  re- 
cognized on  bringing  it  into  the  reducing  flame  of  the  coal  sup* 
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port  It  emits  a  smell  similar  to  that  of  garlic  or  pliospliortls, 
-vrhich  is  characteristic,  bat  often  £unt  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  other  metals.  In  the  glass  tube  it  becomes  volatile  more 
readily  than  other  metals,  and  may  be  driven  to  any  place  in  the 
tube  by  the  heat  of  the  lamp.  The  latter  is  arsenious  acid  and 
does  not  smelL 

Sdeniam. — ^This  substance  is  easily  detected  if  no  tellurium  is 
psreaenL  In  all  cases  we  find  its  presence  by  heating  a  splinter 
of  the  mineral  on  the  charcoal,  and  bringing  it  to  the  nostrils;  a 
characteristic  odor  of  decaying  horse-radish  is  emitted,  which  is 
not  observed  from  any  other  matter.  It  is  necessary  that  the  test 
should  be  red  hot 

We  have  been  thus  fax  particular  in  treating  oi  r>low-pipe 
tests,  not  because  they  are  of  prominent  practical  value,  but  be- 
cause  they  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  detect  substances  which  can- 
not be  found  by  a  crucible  assay,  and  which  are  frequently  of 
considerable  influence  in  smelting  operations.  The  following 
materials,  necessary  to  make  blow-pipe  assays,  and  by  which  a 
trial  on  a  mineral  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  place,  can  be  put 
up  so  compactly  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  viz.,  a  candle  and 
a  piece  of  coal,  the  blow-pipe,  borax,  soda,  saltpetre,  microcosmio 
salt,  cobalt  solution,  a  pair  of  pincers,  the  platina*wiie  loop,  and  a  bit 
of  platina  foil,  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  a  lens,  a  small  hammer,  and 
a  very  small  glass  or  agate  mortar.  K  a  magnet,  knife,  file,  a 
porcelain  dish,  a  glass  test  tube,  and  a  little  nitric  acid  are 
added  to  the  apparatus,  it  will  be  more  complete.  In  all  in* 
stances  a  little  pure  metallic  lead,  and  a  little  tin,  should  be  at 
hand  The  whole  collection  may  be  fitted  into  a  small  box, 
which  renders  it  portable  and  convenient 

We  omit  alluding  to  the  blow-pipe  tests  on  acids,  chlorine, 
phosphorus,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  carbonic  acid  and  similar 
substances,  because  these  are  of  little  practical  importance.  These 
substances  serve  chiefly  to  increase  the  fluidity  of  slags,  and  are 
of  no  farther  interest  One  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
may  spoil  good  iron  ore.  The  most  delicate  blow-pipe  test  can- 
not detect  less  than  three  per  cent  in  a  mineral.  It  is  therefore  of 
not  much  use  to  know  if  any  phosphorus  is  present  in  iron  ore, 
since  we  cannot  approximate  to  the  injurious  quantity.  The  case 
is  similar  with  other  minerals. 

CrudhU  Assay, — ^The  blow-pipe  assay  is  never  much  more 
flian  a  comparative  test    The  actual  quantity  of  metal  present  is 
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f^und  with  much  labor,  and  there  is  always  some  uacertainty  in 
the  result^  because  the  test  is  made  on  a  small  quantity,  neyer 
mote  than  half  a  grain.  In  order  to  make  an  assay  at  liie  same 
time  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  we  adopt  smelting  in  a  crucible, 
in  which  we  expose  at  once  600  or  1000  grains  to  the  test  la 
many  instances  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  perfect  assay, 
to  use  re-agents  and  solvents  in  the  moist  way.  We  shall  notice 
each  case  in  the  course  of  these  inyestigations.  The  dry  as- 
say affords  the  advantage  of  an  exact  determination  of  the  weight, 
which  is  with  most  of  the  metals  more  correct  diah  in  the  moist 
analysis.  The  earthy  matter  is  easily  removed,  and  very  mi- 
nute quantities  of  metaJ  may  thus  be  detected,  which  often  escape 
observation  in  the  moist  assay.  The  results  of  the  dry  assay  are 
qtdckly  obtained,  and  are  cheap,  and  very  uniform.  They  are^ 
therefore,  best  qualified  for  determining  the  metallic  contents  of 
an  ore.  It  affords,  besides,  the  advantage,  that  all  the  smelting 
operations  on  the  large  scale  may  be  imitated  in  the  crucible, 
and  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  fluxes  decided  on  in  them. 
Experiments  of  the  latter  kind  are  very  expensive  in  the  laiige 
furnaces,  but  they  may  be  done  cheaply  and  effectually  in  the 
crucible. 

Instruments. — ^A  good  balance,  or,  where  precious  metals  are 
to  be  weighed,  two  balances  are  needed — one  a  strong  balance, 
on  which  at  least  one  thousand  grains,  and  from  that  to  twenty, 
may  be  weighed,  and  another,  a  small  one,  on  which  from  twenty 
grains  to  one  tenth  of  a  grain  may  be  determined.  J.  P.  Duffey, 
of  Philadelphia,  manufactures  balances  of  a  supierior  kind.  The 
weights  used  in  determining  the  contents  of  metal  in  a  specimen 
of  ore  are  arbitrary,  and  may  be  either  troy  weight  or  avoirdu- 
pois— the  latter  is  preferable  when  the  assay  is  made  for  prac- 
tical use.  When  the  pound  avoirdupois  is  divided  into  10,000 
parts — ^instead  of  7000  grains — ^which  may  be  called  mills  or  mill- 
grains,  we  obtain  at  once  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  ore  in  a 
decimal,  and  the  weight  is  so  near  the  real  grain  as  not  to  show 
too  much  difference  for  comparison.  Gold  and  silver  must  be 
w^eighed  by  troy  weight ;  and  as  the  present  division  of  the  pound 
into  6760  grains  is  generally  adopted,  it  may  be  advisable  to  re- 
tain this  weight,  because  it  facilitates  the  valuation  of  the  ore. 
AU  the  ore  is  bought  by  avoirdupois  weight ;  this  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  result  in  weighing  an  assay  in  grains  of  troy* 

Mortar. — ^This  instrument  is  required  for  crushing  and  pound* 
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ing  the  mineraL  In  the  majority  of  caaea  an  iron  mortar  is  soffi- 
dent  for  this  purpose.  In  some  instances  a  hard  agate  mortar  is 
leqoired,  because  when  the  mineral  is  hard,  the  quantity  small, 
and  the  amount  of  iron  in  an  ore  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  may 
happen  that  iron  is  rubbed  loose  from  the  mortar  and  passes  into 
the  assay.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to  grind  the  mineral  very 
fine,  it  is  rubbed,  which  produces  a  fine  powder ;  when  the 
pounded  mineral  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  sand,  the  piston  is  used 
with  a  vertical  stroke,  with  little  mineral  in  the  mortar  at  a  time, 
and  without  rubbing ;  this  will  cause  the  mineral  to  be  in  grains. 
If  a  mineral  is  very  hard,  we  heat  it  to  redness,  and  throw  it 
suddenly  in  cold  water;  when  it  adheres  in  the  mortar,  it  is 
mixed  with  pure  sand,  which  will  prevent  it  When  arseniurets 
or  arsenious  minerals  are  to  be  pounded,  the  mortar  must  be 
covered  by  a  doth,  to  prevent  the  operator  fix>m  inhaling  the 
dust  from  the  mineraL 

Sieves, — ^These  may  be  of  brass  or  iron  wire.  In  many  cases 
silk  sieves  are  used,  because  the  first  are  not  sufficiently  fine.  A 
good  fine  brass-wire  sieve  is  in  most  instances  sufficient  If  a 
powder  of  a  certain  uniform  grain  is  to  be  produced,  we  make  use 
of  two  or  more  sieves  of  diffisrent  fineness,  driving  the  fine  dust 
through  the  finest  sieve,  and  afiierwards  using  the  coarser  one. 
If  the  dust  of  the  mineral  is  poisonous,  we  cover  the  sieve  above 
and  below  with  strong  paper,  and  a  cloth,  to  prevent  the  flying 
of  dust 

Washing. — Most  minerals  contain  impurities  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  subject  to  smelting;  these  are  generally  light,  and 
may  be  removed  by  washing,  such  as  clay,  lime,  or  magnesia, 
from  sidphurets,  or  from  heavy  crystalline  particles.  The  pow- 
dered substance  is  thrown  into  a  dish,  or  iron  pan,  clear  water 
poured  over  it^  and  the  whole  well  mixed  by  hand.  After  a  few 
seconds  rest  the  heavy  matter  subsides,  and  the  muddy  water  is 
gently  poured  offi  This  process  is  repeated  imtil  the  water  flows 
off  perfectly  clear.  Oxides  of  iron  and  lead,  also  sulphuret  of 
zinc,  cannot  be  washed  in  this  manner.  If  we  want  to  perform 
the  operation  of  washing  with  great  precision,  we  make  use  of  a 
glass  jar,  or  a  cylindrical  and  clear  glass  bottle.  We  stir  the 
mineral  and  water  well  together,  and  after  a  time  we  draw  off  the 
liquid  by  means  of  a  syphon.  We  may  thus  take  as  much  water 
and  as  low  down  as  we  choose ;  and  as  the  strata  of  the  different 
substances  in  the  order  they  descended  are  visible,  we  may  re- 
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move  any  kind  of  matter  wluch  we  desire  to  separate  from  the 
rest.  It  ]s  of  no  use  to  wash  a  mineral  if  we  desire  to  know  the 
exact  amount  of  metal  in  it,  for  in  all  cases  of  washing,  some  of 
the  mineral  is  lost  If  a  powder  of  exceeding  fineness  is  required 
we  may  obtain  it  by  rubbing  it  with  a  little  water  in  a  porcelain 
mortar,  after  the  mineral  has  been  run  through  a  sieve  and  washed. 

Ocdciriation. — Minerals  which  contain  volatile  substances  are 
generally  calciued  in  order  to  remove  these  substances.  We  heat 
iron  and  zinc  ores  to  remove  water  from  them,  and  calcine  iron 
ore,  lead,  zinc,  and  limestone  to  expel-  carbonic  acid.  We  like- 
wise ignite  sulphurets  and  arseniurets  to  liberate  the  mineral 
from  these  substances.  In  ipost  cases  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  loss  in  weight  caused  by  this  operation.  Water  will  escape 
by  applying  a  gentle  heat,  but  if  much  clay  is  present  it  adheres 
tenaciously  to  the  mineral.  Carbonic  acid  requires  strong  igni- 
tion and  the  presence  of  carbon  to  remove  it;  sulphur  and  arsenic 
act  like  carbonic  acid,  but  cannot  bear  so  much  heat  at  first 
Coal  and  wood  require  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  partly  closed  ves- 
sel to  remove  their  volatile  substances.  Calcining  is  an  operation 
which  is  most  conveniently  performed  in  a  crucible,  because  no 
stirring  of  the  mass  is  required.  If  the  substance  is  affected  by 
coal,  we  are  to  select  a  Hessian  or  clay  crucible ;  and  if  it  is  affect- 
ed by  silex  or  clay  we  select  a  plumbago  pot  When  the  min- 
eral cannot  bear  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  such  as  the  evapo- 
rization  of  bitumen  from  coal,  we  fill  a  small  crucible  with  the 
substance,  cover  it,  and  as  the  cover  cannot  be  made  to  fit  quite 
close,  we  insert  this  crucible  in  a  second  and  larger  one  and  cover 
that  also.  The  heat  of  an  air  furnace  is  generally  sufficient  to 
perform  this  operation. 

Boasting. — This  operation  is  always  perform^  in  the  open 
air.  The  object  is  to  bring  oxygen  in  contact  with  the  mineral  in 
order  to  oxidize  it,  or  to  remove  those  volatile  substances  which 
are  of  no  use  in  the  assay,  or  cause  it  to  be  incorrect  This  pro- 
cess is  best  performed  in  the  muffle,  which  apparatus  will  be  des- 
cribed presently.  The  substance,  well  powdered,  is  laid  on  a  flat 
dish  of  unglazed  earthenware,  for  which  a  piece  of  a  broken 
flower-pot  is  best  adapted ;  if  this  cannot  be  had,  the  glazing  of 
any  other  fragment  must  be  removed  by  soaking  it  in  water, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  sudden  heat^  which  will  remove  the  scale. 
The  mineral,  when  simply  a  hydrate,  is  exposed  to  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  stirred  by  means  of  an  iron  rod.    In  these  cases,  there 
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is  no  apprekendion  of  melting  the  maaSi  and  the  piooesB  is  accelerat* 

ed  by  the  heat    When  Bulphurets,  or  such  substances  as  are 

liable  to  melt,  are  to  be  roasted,  the  heat  must  be  very  limited 

at  first,  and  never  so  high  as  to  melt  any  of  the  particles.    In 

these  cases,  and  in  all  those  where  iron  may  injure  thetest,  a  glass 

rod  provided  with  a- wooden  handle  is  used  as  a  stirring  instru* 

ment    If  it  happens  that  particles  of  the  pulverized  mineral  melt^ 

it  may  still  be  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  in  order  to  drive  off  aa 

much  of  the  volatile  matter  as  possible,  and  then  pound  and  sift 

the  substance  once  more.    If  the  melting  is  not  prevented  in  the 

subsequent  operation,  the  material  must  be  pulverized  again,  in 

fact  as  often  as  signs  of  melted  particles  appear.    Most  substances 

are  not  so  fusible  in  the  form  of  oxides  as  in  that  of  sulphurets, 

arseniurets,  and  chlorides,  and  we  may  therefore  increase  the  heat 

as  the  oxidation  progresses.  Some  substances  require  the  addition 

of  carbon  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  volatile  matter ;  such  are 

arseniurets,  sulphates,  and  nitrates ;  in  fiu^t  the  addition  of  a  little 

charcoal  powder  at  the  end  of  the  operation  is  always  advanta* 

geous;  ttlber  it  is  consumed  a  strong  heat  assisted  by  much  stir- 

ling  must  be  applied.    In  some  instanoes  the  addition  of  a  little 

carbonate  of  ammonia  is  advantageous ;  this  liberates  sulphuric 

acid  and  ehlorine,  which  often  adhere  obstinately  to  the  mineral. 

This  amnKHua  should  be  applied  in  solution.    The  mineral  is 

therefore  removed  fiom  the  fire,  cooled,  and  m(»stened  with  the 

solution,  it  is  then  dried  and  roasted  again.    Some  minerals  will 

melt  in  the  lowest  heat  which  we  can  apply,  such  as  sulphuret  of 

antimony;  these  may  be  mixed  with  pure  granulated  quartz,  and 

roasted  with  it    The  quartz  is  subsequently  removed  by  washing, 

which  is  easily  performed  when  the  oxide  is  fine  and  the  quartz 

coarse.    Some  coddes  are  volatile,  and  a  high  heat  must  be  pre* 

vented  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

MdUng. — ^We  melt  ore  instead  of  exposing  it  to  roasting  or 

calcinaticm,  in  order  to  piepare  it  for  reduction.    This  is  fire* 

qnently  done  with  copper- ore ;  or  we  melt  it  with  some  flux 

w:hidi  will  show  the  telation  of  the  ore  to  the  flux ;  in  case  the 

composition  of  the  ore  is  unknown,  we  approximate  by  these 

means  the  proper  treatment  for  reduction.    We  melt  ore  with 

borax  in  a  cletcn  silicious  crucible,  to  observe  the  glass  it  forms 

with  the  borax,  or  with  soda,  and  by  these  means  detect  the  pres* 

ence  of  suck  metals  a&  eobah^  chromium,  manganese,  &c.   By  re- 

ferriag  to  tlie  blow-pope  tests  we  find  the  oharaetenstioa  of  the 

12 
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glasses,  which  are  here  produced  on  a  larger  scale,  and  are  of 
course  more  suitable  for  observation.  A  mineral  is  melted  bj 
itself  to  ascertain  if  it  loses  in  weight  by  the  evaporation  of 
volatile  metals,  or  to  observe  the  flame  in  the  crucible.  The 
color  of  the  flame  indicates  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other 
kind  of  metal,  as  it  has  been  explained  in  the  blow-pipe  test.  In 
the  mean  time  we  condense  some,  of  the  vapors  on  a  cold  iron 
rod  to  observe  the  color  of  the  oxides,  which  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blow-pipe.  We  melt  also 
a  mineral  with  other  oxides  or  a  metal  in  order  to  observe  the  effect 
produced,  either  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  color  of  the 
glass  more  distinctly,  or  to  prepare  the  test  for  reduction. 

Crucibles. — The  process  of  reducing  an  ore  to  metal  is  per- 
formed in  crucibles  or  pots,  of  which  we  employ  two  distinct 
kinda ;  the  oneis  the  clay  crucible  which  is  free  from  all  carbon, 
and  the  other  is  the  plumbago  pot.  Cast  iron  crucibles,  or  re- 
torts of  iron,  are  also  used,  but  not  so  frequently  as  to  form  a 
particular  object  for  description.  Clay  crucibles  are  not,  as  yet, 
manu£axstured  in  this  country;  we  use  chiefly  the  well-known 
Hessian  crucible  imported  from  Germany.  These  are  perfectly  well 
adapted  for  most  assays,  and  are  cheap  and  durable.  Plumbago 
crucibles  are  manufactured  in  this  country  to  great  perfection, 
and  equal  to  the  imported  ones ;  the  price  of  these  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  Hessian  pots ;  their  use  is  very  limited  in  the  assay. 
We  are  under  no  particular  necessity  of  using  this  crucible  at  all, 
because  we  can  line  a  day  crucible  with  fine  coal  dust,  which  is 
equal  in  effect  to  the  plumbago  of  tiie  black  pot  In  some  in- 
stances we  need  crucibles  of  pure  coal ;  these  may  be  made  of  a 
piece  of  strong  charcoal  and  are  then  inserted  into  a  Hessian 
crucible.  Grenerally,  a  Hessian  crucible  is  filled  with  finely 
powdered  charcoal,  slightly  moistened  and  firmly  rammed  into 
it  until  quite  frill;  a  hole  is  then  carved  or  scraped  into  the 
middle,  which  forms  the  pot.  In  other  cases,  we  moisten  the 
fine  coal  dust  slightiy  with  gummy  water,  a  solution  of  starch, 
oil,  salt  water,  or  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda.  The  paste  thus  formed  is  in  either  case  rubbed  over  the  in- 
ner sur&ce  of  the  day  pot;  a  lining  about  \  of  an  inch  thick 
is  thus  formed,  which  is  firmly  dried,  and  forms  the  coal  crud- 
ble.  The  best  lining  for  a  crucible  is  formed  of  dust  from  soft 
coal,  such  as  willow,  poplar,  or  buttonwood  coaL  The  powdered 
coal  is  moistened  with  water  and  firmly  driven  in  an  iron  pot 
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wUch  has  a  form  fidmilar  to  a  clay  crucible ;  the  cavity  is  scraped 
out  by  means  of  a  knife,  and  the  inner  surfeice  finely  polished 
by  a  glass  rod.  This  lining  may  be  dried  in  a  red  heat^  provided 
the  caution  is  taken  to  fill  the  crucible  with  fine  dry  coal  dust 
and  cover  it  with  day.  After  burning,  it  forms  a  strong  pot  of 
a  close  grain,  so  that  the  smallest  particle  of  metal  may  be  de- 
tected in  it.  This  coal  crucible  is  inserted  in  a  clay  pot  and 
used  with  it  It  is  made  i  and  fix>m  that  to  ^  of  an  inch  thick 
in  the  sides.  Good  coal-lined  crucibles  are  indispensable  in 
some  assays.  Wrought-iron  crucibles  or  retorts  are  fi^uently 
in  use.  The  latter  may  be  made  of  wrought-iron  pipe,  bent^  and 
one  end  stopped  up  by  an  iron  plug. 

Crucibles  must  be  provided  with  a  cover  in  order  to  protect 
the  test  against  the  influence  of  coal  and  atmospheric  air.  This 
cover  should  have  a  handle  on  its  upper  side,  and  fit  closely  to 
the  crucible.  In  case  no  regular  cover  can  be  obtained,  a  slab 
of  fire  clay,  or  even  a  piece  of  fire  brick  may  be  used  as  a  cover. 
A  good  coal,  that  is,  a  knotty  or  spongy  piece  of  coal,  may  also 
serve  as  a  cover,  but  in  most  cases  these  throw  off  splinters  which 
fijl  into  the  melting  mass  and  firequently  spoil  the  whole  assay. 
If  the  mineral  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  boil  when  heated,  we  do 
not  cover  the  crucible  'at  all,  and  prevent  the  dropping  in  of 
coal  by  setting  around  it  such  coal  as  will  last  until  the  assay  is 
completed.  When  crucibles  are  put  on  the  grate-bars  of  a  fur- 
nace, the  draft  of  cold  air  will  prevent  the  bottom  fix>m  getting 
hot ;  if  we  raise  it  above  the  grate-bars  and  the  coal  is  below 
it,  the  bottom  heats  quickly ;  but  the  coal  above,  in  consuming 
will  oft^n  sink  on  one  side  a  little  more  than  on  the  other, 
which  causes  the  crucible  to  incline  and  spill  its  contents.  A 
crucible  is  generally  placed  on  a  foot-piece  formed  of  fire-brick. 
This  is  firom  three  to  four  inches  high,  and  elevates  the  crucible 
above  the  grate-bars.  When  the  heat  required  for  the  assay  is 
not  very  high,  an  old  crucible,  set  in  an  inverted  position  on  the 
grate,  may  serve  as  a  foot-piece.  If  a  very  high  and  a  protract- 
ed heat  is  required  to  melt  the  test,  or  finish  the  assay,  the  foot- 
piece  must  be  made  of  good  fire-clay,  so  as  not  to  melt  and  pre- 
cipitate the  crucible.  The  material  of  the  test — that  is,  ore  and 
fluxes — by  being  pressed  into  the  crucible,  becomes  sooner  heated. 
If  the  test  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  melt  easily  and  boil  much, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  press  the  mass  too  strongly,  as  it  may 
cause  the  crucible  to  crack,  and  spoil  the  assay.    Moisture  of 
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aaj  kind|  sach  as  water  or  oil,  &c^  is  objectionable  in  tb6  cnt 
oible;  it  invariably  causes  a  broken  pot  The  fluid  hardens 
thfi  mass^  vMchpinKQxpaDding.inore  than  the  cradble,. causes 
it  to  break. 

Orucibles  are  bad  oonduotors  of  heat,  and  it  requires  a.  long 
time  for  it  to  pass  through  a  pot  High  temperature  causes  the 
heat  to  penetrate:  a  little  faster  than  otherwise,  but  this  is  of 
snudl  benefit  It  is  therefore  of  no  use  to  expose  a  crucU^le  to 
a  hi^  heat  at  oince ;  the  better  plan  is  to  commence  smelting  at  a 
Iqw  heat  and  gradually  increase  it  All  crucibles  should  be 
gently  dried,  so. as  to  expd  the  water;  and  any  pot  which  has 
not  been  thus  dried  is  liable  to  crack  on  being  exposed  to  fire. 
A  crucible  is  set  firmly  in  the  fiimace,  upon  its  sole-piece,  while 
the  fiirnaoe  is  cold..  The  coal  is;then  carefully  placed  around 
it  and  the  fire  kindled,  so  IJiat  the  heat  may  increase  slowly ;  no 
draught  or  blast  is  applied  during  the  first  half  or  three  quarters 
of  an  hour. .  If  a  test  is  sufficienlly  melted,  and  the  assay  consid- 
ered as  completed,  no  fi-esh  coals  are  applied.  The  coal  is  burn- 
ed down  so  fiur  as  to  make  the  crucible  accessible  by  the  tcmga^ 
and  it  is  removed  from  the  fire;  when  the  sole-piece  adheres  to 
the  crucible,  it  is  removed  also  widi  the  pot,  and  broken  off  when 
cold.  A  pair  of  bliMsksmith'a  tongs  with  fiat  fire'  ends  is  used 
fi^r  withdrawing  the  pot  finom  the  fire,  or  a-  pair  of  basket  tongs 
which  touch  the  crucible  outside  only»  In  most  cases  a  pair  ol 
fire  tonga  is  all-sufficient  for  the  removal  of  a  small  crucible,  if 
it  is  not  quite  filled  with  the  test  When  the  crucible  has  been 
exposed  for  an  hour  or  less  time,  to  the  influence  of  heat,  it  is 
uncovered  and  examined.  If  the  ebullition  has  ceased,  the  pot 
is  covered  again  and  the  fire  urged,  bilt  no  coal  is  added  to  it 
When  the 'fire  burns  quietly  wei  may  hear  the  noise  of  ebullition 
and  regulate- it  aocordin^y.^  Some  test%  those  which  contain  car- 
bonate, of  soda  or  potash,  never  cease  their  ebullition,  at  least  not 
before  the  ameltkig  of  ^e  ore  is  completed,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  remove  them,  before  they:are  settled^.  When  the  crucible  is 
cold,  it  must  be.  broken  to  obtain  &e  metal  button  which  is  found 
at  its  bottom.  If  the  crucible  is  lined  with,  coal^  it  is  cautiously 
removed  byimeana  of  &  knife,  and  the  lower  parts  of  it  around 
the  button  are  carefully  examined  for  .metallic  particles. 

Fumace^'-r^In  almost  all  cases,  a  furnace  such  as  is  represeibt^ 
in  figi  94,  is  sufficient&r  assaying  isiny  kind  of  ore.  This  fiir^ 
naoe  is  built  of  Are-brick,  particularly  the  interior  of  it;   it  is 
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about  3  feet  high,  and  the  aah-pit  is  one  foot  deep.  This  is  best  laid 
on  a  smooth  brick  floor.  In  case  a  crucible  breaks,  or  the  oon- 
tents  of  a  valuable  assay  are  spilled,  they  may  >hu«  be  recovEred 
by  washing  the  ashes  of  the  adh-pit  The  furnace  is  about  2  feet 
hi^  and  from  12  to  15  inches  square,  according  to  the  land  ot 
fuel  used.  It  may  be  erected  near  any  chimney,  which  is  at  least 
15  or  20  feet  high.  The  inclined  top  of  the  fbrnace  is  covered 
by  a  plate  of  eheet^iroii,  fiwtcned  to  a  wrought-iron  frame,  which 
slide*  easily,  or  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 
The  flue  of  this  air-fnmace  leading  to  the  chimney  is  about  6 
inches  square ;  the  mze  of  the  flue  depends  on  the  height  of  the 
chimney,  or  the  draught  in  it  The  grate  consista  aunply  of  some 
wroi^ht-iron  loose  bars,  which  may  be  removed  at  any  time. 
Any  aiK  fiimace  in  which  brass  is  melted  in  fouadoi^  is 
ad^ited  &a  an  assay  furnace. 


&ast  Fh^maae.' — Recently  &  blast  f\imaee  for  assaying  has 
made  its  ^ipearance,  which  is  superior  to  all  former  ones.-  In 
fig.  95  the  furnace,  and  table  upon  which  it  rests,-  are  repre- 
sented. The  table  is  of  a  common  foim,  strongly  built;  the 
bellows  may  be  of  the  form  of  a  smith  bellows,  or  any  other 
we  choose,  provided  it  produces  snfficieat  blast  for  a  vivid  com 
bustioD.  Ilie  fhmace  is  simply  an  iron  pot,  of  a  round  form, 
representing  a  vase,  or  the  interior  of  a  blast-Airaace  hearth 
for  smelting  iron.  This  iron  pot  lis  lined  in  the  interior  with 
fire-day,  about  one  inch  thick,  to  protect  the  cast-iron  cloack 
against  the  heat    la  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  is  a  tuyere^ 
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consistmg  of  a  brass  pipe  v^hicli  fits  closely  in  the  iron  pot,  bnt 
does  not  reach  through  the  clay ;  this  pipe  is  two  or  three  inches 
long,  and  fi*oin  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  furnace 
is  movable  on  the  table,  and  may  be  brought  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows-pipe,  which  is  fixed.  In  bringing 
the  fiimace  so  close  to  the  nozzle  as  to  push  the  latter,  which  is 
about  half  the  diameter  of  the  tuyere-pipe,  into  it,  the  draught  is 
weakened  in  the  fomace.  The  strongest  fire  is  produced  when 
the  extreme  end  of  the  nozzle  and  that  of  the  tuyere  are  in  one 
plane,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  On  such  a  table  two  or  three 
fiimaces,  suitable  for  small  or  large  crucibles,  may  be  used. 
These  tables  and  furnaces  are  very  convenient.  The  operatoT 
has  the  regulation  of  the  heat  perfectly  in  his  power,  and  much 
coal  may  be  saved  in  their  use  compared  wi&  the  air-furnace. 

Instead  of  the  above-mentioned  furnace,  a  common  smithy 
may  be  used.  Those  fires  which  are  supplied  with  Porter's  pa- 
tent tuyere  are  the  best.    This  tuyere  is  represented  in  fig.  96. 

Y^^  A  conic  valve  which  is  movable 

rnsspfir^  fix)m  below,  by  a  lever,  causes 

4       I      I  the  tuyere  to  pass  more  or  less 

*      *  ,  blast,   by    diminishing    or    in- 

creasing its  size.  Over  this  tuyere,  or  any  other,  a  small  furnace 
of  brick  may  be  erected  and  used  as  the  one  above,  held  together 
by  surrounding  ashes. 

There  is  quite  a  variety  of  furnaces  in  use,  which,  however, 
are  all  based  upon  the  principle  of  producing  a  lively  heat,  and  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  operator  to  make  more  or  less  heat  at  any 
time.  For  assays  generally  the  air-furnace,  fig.  97,  is  the  most 
convenient ;  and  if  there  is  any  useful  improvement,  it  consists 
in  the  addition  of  a  blast  below  the  grate.  This  will  enable  us 
to  make  strong  heats  in  a  short  time,  which  is  required  in  some 
assays,  such  as  iron.  The  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  common  smith's 
bellows,  when  directed  into  an  aperture  leading  through  the  brick 
wall  under  the  grate,  will  produce  the  desired  eifect.  The  en- 
trance to  the  ash-pit  is  in  this  instance  closed  up,  either  with  an  iron 
plate,  or  walled  up  temporarily  with  bricks.  In  most  cases,  the 
air-furnace  is  preferable  to  the  blast-furnace ;  and  if  we  provide  it 
with  a  good  chimney,  it  is  the  best  in  all  instances.  In  assaying, 
it  is  of  little  use  to  make. a  rapid  fire  upon  a  cold  crucible,  for 
we  mav  melt  the  crucible  before  its  contents  are  hot  In  melt- 
ing  metals,  or  alloys,  a  blast-furnace,  such  as  that  represented  in 
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£g.  98,  is  Dselril,  because  metals  conduct  the  heat  very  quicklj 
aud  are  soon  melted,  which  is  Dot  the  case  with  ores.  In  all 
assays  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  crucible  is  broken  by  the 
heat,  the  contents  flow  down,  and  a  blast-furnace  is  filled  with 
the  slags,  which  are  not  bo  easily  removed  fiom  the  fire-pot 
The  air-furnace  is  superior  to  the  blast-furnace,  because  some  ol 
the  loose  grate-bars  may  be  removed,  the  formed  clinkers  will 
drop  in  the  aah-pit^  and  such  an  accident  will  not  delay  the 


smelting  of  another  test  An  air-f^imace  may  be  used  a  day,  or 
longer,  without  obstructing  the  grate  by  clinkers ;  a  blaet-fumace 
is  soon  so  filled  by  scorin  as  to  cause  an  interruption  of  the  op- 
erations. Three  or  four  hours'  smelting  in  a  blast-fiimace  fills  it 
with  clinkers.  An  assay  causes  in  most  instances  the  use  of  two 
hoois'  fire;  some  may  be  made  in  a  shorter  time,  but  not  usa- 
ally.  It  is  no  advantage  if  we  apply  a  strong  or  too  quick  heat ; 
not  much  time  ia  saved  thereby,  and  the  danger  of  a  failure,  by 
sreakiDg  the  cracible,  is  increased. 

Assays  are  not  often  performed  on  more  than  1000  grains  of  ore, 
which  requires  a  crucible  about  four  inches  high  and  three  inches 
wide.  An  air-fiimace  of  eleven  or  twelve  inches  square,  may  take 
three  or  four  such  pots,  if  the  fuel  is  coke  or  anthracite.  Charcoal 
requires  a  larger  fimtace  when  more  than  one  or  two  crucibles  are 
to  be  inserted.  In  order  to  smelt  more  than  one  asfay  at  a  time,  it 
requires  a  uniformly  of  minerals ;  we  may  smelt  four  lead  assays 
at  oQCe,  bat  not  iron  and  lead  at  the  same  time.    The  crucibles 
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must  be  firml  j  set  on  tlieir  foot-pieces,  so  that  one  after  the  other 
may  be  removed.  When  anthracite  is  the  fuel,  no  foot-pieces 
are  required,  provided  some  attention  is  paid  to  the  filling  of  coal 
and  the  position  of  the  pots ;  in  that  case  a  layer  of  coal  is  laid 
over  the  grate-bars,  and  the  pots  posted  upon  the  coal ;  a  further 
addition  of  coal  is  then  laid  around  and  between  the  crucibles, 
and  fire  is  applied  from  above.  Foot-pieces  prevent  the  heat 
from  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  which  is  advantageous  for 
lead,  antimony,  and  assays  which  require  little  heat  and  of  which 
the  metals  are  volatile.  Assays  of  iron  are  more  readily  made 
without  sole-pieces,  because  it  requires  a  hot  bottom  to  be  suc- 
cessful. All  assays  work  better  when  the  fire,  or  heat,  draws 
gradually  downwards ;  that  is,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  test 
is  melted,  while  the  lower  part  is  not  softened.  This  prevents 
ebullition,  and  consequent  loss  of  mineral  from  the  crucible. 
The  fire  is,  therefore,  kindled  above  the  pot;  and  even  when 
assays  have  been  made  and  the  furnace  is  hot,  it  is  advisable  to 
drop  the  hot  coal  into  the  ash-pit,  and  start  the  next  operation 
with  firesh  and  cold  coal.  The  fire  is  started  slowly,  that  from 
one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  may  elapse  before  the  heat 
reaches  down  to  the  grate  bars.  The  plate  which  is  commonly 
used  for  shutting  the  top  of  the  furnace  closes  the  ash-hole  to 
prevent  the  access  of  firesh  air  to  the  fuel,  and  in  the  mean  time 
diminishes  the  draught  so  far  as  to  limit  it  to  the  absorption  of 
the  gas  from  the  furnace.  When  the  crucible  and  furnace  are 
by  these  means  slowly  heated,  the  furnace  cover  is  put  on,  and 
the  draught  increased  to  finish  the  smelting  in  the  shortest  time. 
The  filling  of  coal  is  so  regulated  that  when  the  assay  is  finished, 
the  coal  is  mostly  consumed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  managing 
charcoal  to  bum  down  to  the  grate-bars ;  it  is  not  so  easy  with 
coke,  and  almost  impossible  with  anthracdte  coal ;  of  the  latter, 
some  always  remains  on  the  grate-bars.  Many  coals  contain  sul- 
phur, or  pyrites,  which  in  burning  forms  oxide  of  iron,  which 
combines  with  the  material  of  the  bricks  and  that  of  the  pot  If 
the  amount  of  iron  thus  liberated  is  great,  it  often  causes  the  de- 
struction of  the  crucible,  because  it  melts  the  mass  and  forms 
a  fusible  slag  with  it  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  select  pure  coal, 
firee  from,  sulphur,  for  assay  operations. 

Oupd  Furnace. — In  order  to  separate  precious  metals  from 
others,  the  cupel,  a  flat  porous  crucible,  is  used.  To  heat  this,  a 
furnace  of  a  peculiar  form  is  required.    In  some  instances  tbe 
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tamaoB  is  portable  and  the  fire  nrged  bj  bellova ;  for  oar  par- 
poses  it  is  foimd  preferable  to  employ  a  stationaiy  flarnoce, 
vliich  is  cheaper  and  equally  efi^tuaL  The  essential  part  of  a 
capel  furnace  is  the  nraffle.  This  is  a  box  in  the  form  of  a  trav- 
elling  trunk,  one  end  of  which  is  open.  In  fig.  99,  a  mofBe  is 
represented.  It  is  a  claj  trunk  of  from  10  to  15  inches  in  length, 
6  to  7  inches  in  width  and  height  The  size  is  determined  Recor- 
ding to  circnmstances.  A  small  muffle  of  10  bj  5  inches  is  for 
small  assays  all-fluffident  In  the  two  sides  of  the  muffle,  a  series 
of  round  i^rtores  is  formed  to  cause  a  draught  of  fresh  air  to 
pass  through  the  interior.  The  muffle  is  made  of  fire-clay,  about 
half  an  inch  thick  and  well  backed  before  it  ia  walled  in.  In 
large  cities  muffles  may  be  bought  ^^  ^ 

ready  made  in  potters'  warehouses. 
The  viq>oi!8  and  oxide  of  lead  which 
are  the  result  of  the  cupelling  op- 
eration, are  very  severe  on  the  clay 
of  the  muffle,  and  the  bottom  of  it 
Bofien  more  than  any  other  port ;  for  this  reason,  the  bottom  ia 
covered  sometimes  wi^  bone  ashes  or  common  ashes.  This  is  how 
ever  of  little  use,  for  the  lead  will  r».  un 

still  reach  the  day.  It  also  causes 
the  cupel  to  heat  slowly.  When 
a  bottom  is  eaten  through,  the  muf- 
fle is  of  no  fiirther  use  and  must 
be  replaced  by  a  new  one.  In 
fig.  100,  a  fiuiiace  is  represented 
in  which  the  muffle  is  walled  in. 
We  see  in  this  instance  that  the 
whole  of  the  muffle  ia  surround- 
ed by  hot  coal ;  it  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  heat;  its  bottom  ia  about 
five  inches  above  the  grate-bars, 
so  that  coals  which  come  down 
on  both  sides  may  fill  the  space 
below.  The  bottom  of  the  muffle 
need  not  be  so  hot  as  the  top. 
The  oxidation  and  evaporation  of 
lead  is  caused  by  reflection  from  ' 

the  top  of  the  muffle.  One  end  of  the  muffle  rests  in  the  from 
brick  wall,  and  the  other  ia  supported  by  a  bracket  of  brick  in 
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the  opposite  wall.  The  bottom  must  be  perfectly  horizontal  in 
order  to  afford  to  the  cupels  a  horizontal  position.  The  operation 
in  this  furnace  is  simple  and  easily  performed ;  we  shall  speak 
of  this  hereafter.  The  fire  is  kindled  below  the  muffle,  and  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  operatioh,  some  few  pieces  of  charcoal  are  laid 
at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  in  order  to  heat  it  quickly  and  uni* 
formly.  This  furnace,  with  its  muffle,  is  also  used  for  roasting 
and  calcining  ore. 

When  a  muffle  cannot  be  obtained,  a  large  crucible  may  be 
set  in  a  furnace  and  servo  the  same  purpose ;  or  if  no  cupel  fur- 
nace can  be  had,  a  cupellation  may  be  performed  in  a  crucible, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  a  hole  has  been  pierced.  The  cupel  is  set 
on  a  level  with  its  metal  in  the  crucible,  and  the  latter  in  the  smelt- 
ing furnace,  so  that  air  may  be  drawn  in  from  below  through  its 
bottom,  and  pass  around  the  cupel,  the  top  being  uncovered.  It 
requires  some  attention  to  prevent  the  crucible  from  falling  on 
one  side,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  consumption  of  fuel  in 
the  furoace.  The  pierced  crucible  may  also  be  posted  on  a  pierced 
sole-piece.  This  mode  of  working  keeps  the  cupel  rather  cooL 
In  a  charcoal  fire,  a  sole-piece  is  of  great  utility ;  in  a  coke  fire, 
a  little  attention  will  be  equivalent  to  the  sole-piece,  and  in  an 
anthracite  fire  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  cupelling  in  this 
manner. 

The  instruments  used  in  cupelling  are  a  pair  of  small  tongs, 
some  hooks  of  iron  wire,  and  at  times  bent  glass  rods,  also  a  pair 
of  light  tongs  and  an  iron  spoon  for  bringing  the  lead  upon  the 
cupels ;  the  latter  is  likewise  frequently  required  to  melt  a  little  lead 
and  pour  it  into  the  cupel.  A  piece  of  clear  dass  is  used  to 
protect  the  eye  against  tiie  radiating  heat  fi:om  the  muffle  while 
examining  the  operation.  All  the  tools  should  be  provided  with 
wooden  handles,  or  they  will  become  hot  very  soon,  and  burn  the 
hands,  causing  accidents  which  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  assay. 
The  fuel  is  supplied  to  the  furnace  from  above,  by  removing  the 
plate  of  sheet-iron  which  covers  the  top. 

Oupel — Those  small  flat  crucibles  in  which  a  part  of  a  metal- 
lic alloy  is  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  absorbed  by  the  vessel,  are 
commonly  made  of  white  bone-ashes.  A  variety  of  materials 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  none  are  superior  to  bone- 
ashes,  and  few  cheaper  and  more  readily  obtained.  A  good 
cupel  is  a  most  important  instrument  in  the  dry  assay.  The 
quantity  of  precious  metal  contained  in  a  ton  of  alloy  is  often 
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detennined  by  operating  upon  a  few  grains  of  the  alloy ;  and  if 
the  cupel  is  imperfect,  the  result  must  be  so  likewise.  For 
making  cupels  the  bones  of  sheep,  or  oxen,  or,  in  very  particular 
eases,  the  cores  of  ox-horns,  are  used ;  these  are  broken  fine  and 
burned  in  an  open  fire  of  charcoal,  and  the  white  ashes  resulting 
firom  the  operation  are  ground  fine  and  saved  for  occasional  use. 
It  is  essential  to  good  success  in  cupelling,  that  all  carbonaceous 
matter  should  be  expelled  firom  the  bones.  The  calcining  is 
therefore  repeated  when  any  doubt  exists  as  to  its  having  been 
performed  perfectly  in  the  first  operation.  The  bone-ashes  must 
be  perfectly  white,  without  a  shade  of  gray  when  moistened. 
The  burned  bones  may  be  crushed  in  a  mortar,  or  ground  in  a 
milL  In  all  cases  they  must  be  converted  into  a  fine  powder, 
which  is  worked  through  a  fine  silk  sieve,  and  subsequently 
washed  in  lukewarm  water.  The  latter  operation  removes  the 
soluble  salts  which  are  in  the  ashes.  It  may  be  repeated  to  free 
the  powder  entirely  from  such  salts,  because  these  absorb  always 
moisture,  retain  it,  and  cause  the  cupel  to  crack  on  being  ex- 
posed to  heat.  The  remaining  powder  consists  chiefly  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime,  and  some 
siliceous  matter  derived  fix>m  the  ashes  of  the  charcoal.  The 
cupels  are  formed  in  a  circular  mould  made  of  bronze  or  wrought* 
iron,  or  of  steeL  Tliis  apparatus  is 
represented  in  fig.  101  in  section. 
The  mould  A  forms  a  ring,  more  or 
less  inclined  within,  nicely  turned  and 
smooth ;  this  mould  is*  firmly  set  on 
an  iron  plate,  and  filled  with  pre- 
viously moistened  bone-ashes.  These 
are  pressed  into  the  mould  by  an  iron 
raimrod  until  it  is  filled.  The  pestle 
B  is  then  set  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ashes,  and  driven  firmly  into  it,  form- 
ing a  smooth  concavity  in  the  cupel. 
In  driving  the  pestie  with  a  wooden 
mallet  into  the  mould,  it  must  be 
turned  around  its  axis,  which  will 
cause  the  cavity  to  become  smooth. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  latter  opera- 
tion, a  little  dry  bone-ashes  is  sifiied  upon  the  cavity,  which 
causes  its  surfftce  to  be  more  compact  and  assume  a  perfect 
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smooUmess.  Small  cupels,  such  as  those  of  irom  \  inch  to  tvo 
inches  diameter,  are  strong  enough  vhen  manufactured  in  this 
manner.  Larger  cupels,  even  those  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  are 
not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  a  greet  beat  viUiont 
breaking.  When  this  happens,  the  assay  is  lost,  or  at  least  un- 
certain. Large  cupels  are  made  by  filling  an  iron  ring  with 
bone-ashes,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  102.  Such  a  ring  has  the  diameter 
of  the  cupel,  and  is  from  j  to  one  inch  high.  It  is  filled  with 
damp  ashes,  firmly  rammed  in ;  and  the  cavily  is  scraped  out  by 
a  knife,  and  polished  by  rubbing  it  smooth  with  a  convex  steel 
^^  j^    .  button.    The  iron  ring,  which  may 

be  roughly  made,  is  used  so  long  as 
it  is  not  burned,  and  often  serves  for 
twenty  and  more  successive  cupels 
and  smeltings.     Each  refining,  or 
assay,  requires  in  all  cases  a  fresh 
cupd. 
The  moistening  of  the  ashes  for  making  the  cupel  is  a  deli- 
cate operation,  particularly  when  they  have  been  dry  for  some 
time.    The  degree  of  dampness  at  the  time  of  making  the  cupel 
has  a  marked  influence  on  the  result  of  the  opecation.    If  the 
ashes  are  too  damp  the  cupel  will  be  porous,  and  liable  to  absorb 
metal  with  the  oxides.     If  the  ashea  are  too  dry,  the  cupel  will  be 
close,  not  sufficiently  porous,  and  work  slow ;  it  requires  a  high 
heat  to  imbibe  the  formed  oxides.     The  best  time  for  making 
the  cupel  is  when  the  ashes  have  been  washed  with  warm  water 
and  are  thoroughly  wet     In  this  damp  state  they  are  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  a  warm  room,  or  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
stantly stirred  to  prevent  particles  becoming  too  dry.     The  mass 
is  dryed  in  this  manner  until  it  will  hardly  adhere  together  when 
squeezed  between  the  fingers.    It  is  now  wrapped  in  paper  and 
surrounded  by  a  damp  cloth,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  more 
moisture.     In  this  state  it  is  employed  for  making  cupels  at 
once.    Some  maDu&cturera  use  farinaceous  substances,  such  as 
beer  or  dissolved  starch,  for  glueing  the  ashes  togethef.     When 
this  way  of  damping  the  ashes  is  adopted,  the  cupels  must  be 
exposed  to  a  red  heat  before  they  are  fit  for  cupellation.     Such 
admixtures  cause  the  cupels  to  be  porous,  and  for  alloys  of  gold, 
silver,  and  particularly  copper,  too  porous.     Good  cupels  consist 
of  ashes  neither  too  fine  nor  coarse ;  fine  ashes  are  required  for 
alloys  of  gold  and  silver.    The  cupels  for  pure  gold  or  pure  silver 
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may  be  made  of  coarser  ashes  than  those  for  alio ja  In  assays 
<m  mineiala.we  hardly  ever  know  if  the  refined  metal  is  pure  or 
alloyed ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  finest  kind 
of  bone-ashes,  and  use  more  time  in  cupelling.  Coarae  ashes 
cause  the  cnpeb  to  be  weak,  and  liable  to  break ;  and  what  is 
worse,  sQch  cupels  imbibe  the  metal  as  well  as  the  oxides.  AU 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  fine  ashes  are  slow 
work,  laose  fuel  and  time;  but  the  assay  is  always  more  correct 
than  ia  cupels  made  of  coarse  ashes. 

Fltioxs. — ^The  additions  made  to  ore  in  smelting  it  in  the 
crucible  aie  different  in  form,  but  not  in  kind,  to  those  used  in . 
tiie  large  operation.  Fluxes  are  used  to  make  refractory  matter 
fusible;  conyert  earths  into  glasses  and  dags;  separate  earthy 
matter  from  the  metallic  oxides,  and  afford  to  these  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  combining  widi  the  reducing  agent  It  is^  therefore,  a 
leading  principle  in  all  metallurgical  operations,  first  to  combine 
the  foreign  matter  with  a  flux,  and  then  reduce  the  oxide  to 
metaL  Fluxes  are  also  used  to  prevent  the  formation  of  alloys ; 
the  flux  is  then  of  such  kind  as  to  prevent  one  or  more  of  the  metal- 
lic oxides  from  being  reduced.  Fluxes  may  be  alkalies,  acids,  salts, 
metallic  oxides,  or  metal&  The  most  generally  usbfiil  fluxes  are 
lime,  magnesia,  day,  and  silex ;  in  addition  there  is  glass,  borax, 
fluor-spar,  potash,  soda,  saltpetre,  common  salt,  black  flux,  lith- 
arge, sulphate  of  lead;  the  oxides  of  copper,  iron  and  others; 
metallic  lead,  iron,  copper  and  bismuth. 

Aleox — ^In  some  assays  we  need  the  addition  of  silex  to  the 
ore.  We  obtain  it  by  heating  pieces  of  pure  crystalline  quart2 
or  pebbles  to  redness,  and  throwing  them  suddenly  into  cold 
water ;  a  friable  mass  is  obtained,  \i^hich  is  easily  converted  into 
afine  powder  in  a  mortar.  In  case  the  powder  is  colored  by  a 
metallic  oxide,  it  must  be  boiled  in  muriatic  acid  to  remove  such 
oxide.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  find  pure  quartz  pebbles  anywhere. 
Silex  is  that  foreign  matter  most  generally  found  in  ores,  with 
which  we  have  to  contend.  It  is  never  wanting  in  any  metallic 
ore,  and  we  must  vitrify  it  to  remove  it  We  shall  for  these  reasons 
insert  the  most  characteristic  combinations  of  silex  and  other 
matter ;  the  latter  form  the  fluxes  for  silex. 

PotaJu — ^This  forms  a  Yerj  fusible  compound  with  silex.  It 
inereases  the  fusibility  of  any  slag.  Four  parts  of  potash  and  one 
of  silex  fuse  in  a  brown-red  heat,  forming  a  silicate  which  is  solu- 
ble in  hot  water.    One-twentieth  part  of  potash  to  silex,  forms  a 
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fusible  slag  in  a  white  heat  In  case  the  potash  applied  is  a  car^ 
bonate,  the  presence  of  carbon  is  required  to  consumate  its  com< 
bination  with  silex. 

Soda  acts  similar  to  potash  with  silex,  its  combinations  are 
to  all  appearances  more  fusible  than  those  of  potash.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  same  proportion  of  soda  to  silex,  forms  a  more  fusi- 
ble and  a  stronger  compound  than  potash. 

Potash  and  Soda. — ^A  mixture  of  these  two  alkalies  forms  an 
extremely  good  solvent  for  silex ;  equal  parts  of  flux  and  silex 
are  perfectly  fluid  in  a  cherry-red  heat. 

Baryta. — ^This  does  not  form  very  fluid  glasses.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  alkali  is  too  large,  the  mass  is  infusible,  and  if  silex  predomi- 
nates, the  mixture  cannot  be  melted.  Two  parts  of  baryta,  and 
one  of  silex,  and  one  of  baryta  and  two  of  silex,  are  the  extreme 
compositions  of  a  fusible  slag.  Baryta  is  generally  employed  as 
a  carbonate,  and  in  the  presence  of  carbon.  Lime  acts  like  bary- 
ta, so  does  magnesia. 

Olay. — ^This  does  not  melt  readily  with  silex,  yet  in  a  high 
heat,  one  part  of  clay  and  three  parts  of  silex  may  be  converted 
into  a  stony  vitreous  mass;  more  clay  causes  the  mass  to  be 
spongy  and  brittle,  even  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  high  heat. 

Various  mixtures  of  these  alkalies,  with  silex,  containing  at 
the  same  time  three  or  more  elements,  are  more  fusible  than  a 
mixture  of  a  single  alkali  and  silex.  Where  one  alkali  is  pre- 
sent in  a  mineral,  the  addition  of  a  second  will  increase  its  fusi- 
bility, and  so  will  the  addition  of  a  third,  fourth,  &c.,  provided 
the  alkalies  do  not  so  far  preponderate  as  to  make  the  slag  refrao* 
tory.  As  a  general  principle  we  may  assert,  that  the  multiplica- 
tion of  fluxes  increases  the  fusibility  of  the  slag.  The  addition  of 
a  fire-proof  salt,  such  as  a  fluoride,  chloride,  &c,  considerably  in- 
creases the  same  effect:  and  if  it  is  not  desirable  to  add  silicates 
for  forming  a  slag,  these  salts  will  accomplish  all  that  is  required. 
A  combination  of  clay  and  silex  will  bear  a  large  quantity  of 
lime,  or  other  alkaline  earth,  before  it  ceases  to  be  fusible. 

Manganese^  and  the  oxide  of  cerium,  act  in  a  similar  manner  in 
respect  to  silex.  They  form  easily  fusible  slags.  The  extremes 
appear  to  consist  of  one  part  of  protoxide  of  manganese  and  five 
parts  of  silex,  and  two  parts  of  manganese  and  one  of  silex.  These 
and  all  the  abovementioned  silicates  may  be  formed  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal.  This  is  not  the  case  with  those  which  fol- 
low ;  and  if  we  desire  to  form  a  slag  of  the  metal  which  is  present 
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in  the  crucible,  we  must  prevent  the  action  of  carbon  on  the 
fllag. 

Iran. — The  oxides  of  iron  form  an  extremely  good  flux  for 
sQex,  particularly  the  protoxide ;  but  they  are  leduced  to  metal 
in  the  presence  of  carbon.  The  extremes  of  Visibility  are  one 
part  of  silex  and  five  parts  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  one  part  o\ 
the  latter  to  one  and  one  half  of  the  first  Peroxide  of  iron  does 
not  melt  with  silex. 

Copper. — ^This  metal  does  not  form  very  fusible  silicates ;  one 
part  of  oxide  of  copper  and  |  of  silex  are  hardly  fusible  in  the 
strongest  heat ;  five  parts  of  oxide  of  copper  and  one  of  silex 
compose  the  other  extreme.  Between  these  mixtures  a  fusible 
slag  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  always  tough  and  pasty.  Pro- 
toxide of  copper  forms  slags  of  a  more  fusible  nature  than  the 
oxide,  particularly  when  clay  is  present. 

Antimony. — ^The  protoxide  of  this  metal  forms  a  silicate  very 
readily,  but  it  requires  3^  of  the  oxide  to  one  of  silex.  It  is 
doubtful  if  tin  forms  a  silicate  by  itself;  the  oxide  is  soluble  in 
silicates,  but  we  do  not  know  of  its  being  a  basis  for  silex.  Zinc 
does  not  form  a  silicate ;  but  if  clay  is  present,  oxide  of  zinc  may 
be  melted  with  silejb 

Lead  and  Bismuth. — ^These  act  in  a  similar  manner  with  silex ; 
the  oxides  of  these  metals  form  very  fusible  slags  with  it  The 
extreme  of  lead  appears  to  be,  one  part  of  oxide  of  lead  and  one 
and  a  half  of  silex.  Less  silex  than  this  melts  with  the  oxide 
of  lead  in  all  proportions.  Bismuth  causes  silex  to  be  still  more 
fluid  than  it  is  rendered  by  lead.  The  oxide  of  lead  affords  a 
lemarkable  means  of  causing  other  silicates  to  be  more  fluid 
when  mixed  with  them. 

Silver,  gold,  chromium,  and  other  metals,  do  not  form  distinct 
silicates,  but  the  oxides  of  these  metals  are  soluble  in  silicatea 

Borax  is  here,  as  in  a  blow-pipe  assay,  the  most  important  flux. 
It  dissolves  all  the  metallic  oxides,  silex,  and  all  the  alkalies, 
with  great  facility.  The  limits  of  its  solvent  power  is  in  many 
instances  extensive;  but  it  is  volatile  in  a  high  heat^  and  for 
this  reason  large  quantities  are  often  required  to  dissolve  a  min- 
eral All  carbonates  are  dissolved  under  ebullition,  caused  by 
the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid ;  we  are  therefore  compelled  to 
use  large  crucibles  in  smelting  with  borax.  This,  when  applied 
as  borax-glass,  is  apt  to  boil  with  almost  every  substance  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  when  under  the  influence  of  heat  One 
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part  of  borax  and  tliree  parts  of  baryta  form  a  fusible  glass  wbicb 
is  soluble  iu  water.  Borax  has  the  same  power  of  solution  with 
lime^  talc,  and  claj.  'A  larger  quantity  of  borax  than-* that 
above-mentionedf  dissolves  these  substances  at  a  cherry-red  heat. 
Heavy  spar,  fluor  spar,  the  oxides  of  manganese,  iron  and  lead, 
and  sulphate  of  lead,  dissolve  readily  in  equal  weights  of  borax ; 
oxide  of  lead  dissolves  readily  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  one. 

Fluor-spar. — This  is  not  often  employed  as  flux,  because  it  is 
not  always  found  pure.  It  is,  however,  so  good  a  solvent  for 
many  substances,  that  we  cannot  do  without  it.  If  silex  is 
chiefly  present  when  we  employ  it  as  a  flux,  a  large  quantity 
of  fluorine  is  evaporated,  which  carries  with  it  some  of  the  silex. 
In  the  presence  of  alkalies,  day,  and  metallic  oxides,  the  solvent 
capacity  of  fluor-spar  is  remarkably  increased.  A  mixture  of 
fluor-spar,  borax,  potash,  and  oxide  of  lead,  is  soft  under  the  heat 
at  which  water  boils.  ^  Equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  lead  and  fluor- 
spar melt  in  a  very  low  heat  Most  other  sulphates  melt  readily 
with  the  spar.  One  part  of  fluate  will  dissolve  eleven  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  lead,  and  form  an  exceedingly  fluid  glass ;  even  one 
part  of  fluate  wUl  dissolve  sixteen  parts  of  sulphate.  Fluor-spar 
also 'dissolves  phosphates,  but  not  perfectly ;  on  sulpfaurets  it  has 
little  influence. 

Saltpetre. — This  is  easily  decomposed  in  the  presence  of  car- 
bon, and  then  acts  like  caustic  potash  and  soda.  The  presence  of 
any  mineral  facilitates  its  decomposition. 

CIdoride  of  Sodium,  common  salt. — This  fomu)  a  useftil  flux, 
but,  as  it  is  extremely  volatile  with  some  metals,  its  application 
is  very  limited.  Salt  facilitates  the  evaporation  of  meters ;  even 
copper,  iron,  silver,  and  gold,  are  subjects  to  be  carried  off  by  its 
vapors,  when  exposed  to  a  high. heat  At  low  heats  it  may  be 
melted  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  all  the  alkaline  earths ;  it  fiidli^ 
tates  the  solution  of  clay  in  other  salts.  With  carbonates,  sul- 
phates and  fluates,  it  forms  very  fusible,  slags.  It  aids  the  solu- 
tion of  metJEillic  oxides,  when  present  in  small  qaantities ;  but  as . 
all  its  combinations  are  volatile,  it  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  pn> 
tracted  heat  In  all  cases,  the  salt  may  be  extracted  by  water 
from  the  combinations  it  has  formed  under  the  heat,  if  it  is  pres- 
ent only  in  small  quantities.  It  is  most  permanent  when  heated 
with  alkaline  earths  or  with  day.  It  has  no  affinity  for  borates, 
phosphates,  and  little  for  fluates ;  it  does  not  combine  with  phos- 
phurets  and  sulphurets. 
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Black  Flux. — ^This  forms  at  the  same  time  a  flux  and  a  xe- 
dncing  agent ;  it  is  prepared  bj  mixing  two  parts  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar, bi-tartrate  of  potassa  or  argol,  with  one  part  of  saltpetre.    The 
mixtnre  is  finely  powdered,  then  put  into  an  iron  vessel  and 
gently  heated, — stirring  it  in  the  mean  time  with  a  red  hot  iron 
rod,  or  with  a  burning  coal.    The  mass  deflagrates  gradually 
and  forms  a  grayish  black  substance ;  this  is  pulverized,  worked 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  then  placed  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass 
stopper  for  use.    This  flux  is  a  nne  mixture  of  potash  and  car- 
bon.   It  may  be  successfdlly  imitated  by  dissolving  molasses 
or  sugar  and  potash  together,  heating  and  evaporating  it  in  an 
iron  vessel,  and  burning  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tartar  and 
saltpetre,  by  stirring  it  ifvith  a  red  hot  iron.    A  &c  superior  flux 
is  formed  by  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda  in  which  sugar  has 
been  carbonized.    In  this  operation  the  heat  must  be  low  in  order 
to  save  as  much  carbon  of  the  sugar  as  possible.    A  mixture  of 
Oil  and  alkali  may  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  black  flux; 
also  finely  powdered  charcoal  and  alkali    The  latter  mixture  is 
not  so  effident  as  the  former  oiies,  because  the  carbon  is  gener^y 
too  coarse.    Instead  of  sugar,  starch  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not 
equal  in  its  effects  to  sugar.  Soap  is  also  employed  in  some  cases 
where  much  carbon  and  little  flux  is  required.    In  this  instance 
the  raw  soap  should  be  mixed  with  the  test  and  evaporated  in  a 
laige  vessel,  before  exposing  it  in  a  crucible  to  the  process  of  re- 
duction, because  it  causes  great  ebullition,  and  wastes  away  the 
mineral  in  a  small  vesseL 

Alkaline  fluxes^  to  which  the  black  flux  particularly  belongs, 
produce  peculiar  effects  upon  some  metals ;  these  combine  with 
the  metal  of  the  alkali  and  form  alloys,  in  case  sufficient  carbon 
is  present  for  the  purpose.  This  phenomenon  is  more  or  less 
observable  in  all  metallurgical  operations,  and  we  shall  allude  to 
it  in  these  particular  cases.  Antimony,  bismuth  and  lead  combiae 
readily  with  potassium  and  sodium,  and  form  an  alloy  in  which 
these  alkaline  metals  are  found  to  the  amount  of  two  or  more 
per  cent.  A  heat  of  long  duration,  and  the  presence  of  finely 
divided  carbon  are  most  suitable  to  produce  alloys  of  this  kind. 
When  carbon  in  a  certain  form  is  present,  such  alloys  take  place 
with  great  fiidlity.  In  heating  animal  coal  and  potash  together, 
the  latter  is  easily  reduced  to  metals,  and  if  any  other  metallic 
oxides  are  present,  these  are  still  more  quickly  reduced  than 

the  potash.     In  manufacturing  prussiate  of  potash,  alloys  of 
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lead  and  potassiam  may  be  fonned.  Tin,  antimony,  and  other 
frxsible  metals  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  soda  or  potassium, 
when  their  oxides  are  thrown  ito  the  melted  mass  in  the  iron 
pot,  wherein  prussiate  is  melted,  and  stirred  along  with  it  for  a 
short  time. 

Litfuirge. — ^This  is  a  flux  of  great  utility.  It  is  used  as  a  flux, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  forms,  on  being  reduced,  alloys  with  a 
number  of  metals  by  compelling  them  to  separate  from  the  ore. 
The  common  litharge  of  the  shops,  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
assays,  neither  is  the  carbonate  of.  lead.  The  most  certain  meth- 
od  to  obtain  good  litharge,  is  to  heat  the  sugar  of  lead  in  a 
Hessian  crucible,  and  evaporate  the  acetic  acid,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  carry  the  process  to  melting.  This  operation  may 
be  performed  in  an  iron  Vessel,  in  case  a  little  iron  is  not  regarded 
as  deteriorating  the  assay.  Litharge  melts  readily  with  most  min- 
erals; with  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  it  combines;  the  lat' 
ter  however,  are  generally  only  suspended  in  its  mass,  forming 
a  slag  of  a  stony  appearance.  The  presence  of  carbon  sepa- 
rates metallic  lead.  All  the  silicates  are  easily  i^isible  in  litharge. 
Clay  or  aluminates  are  not  so  quickly  dissolved  as  silex  and  sili- 
cates; five  parts  of  litharge  to  one  of  clay  is  hardly  softened  by 
a  strong  heat  Heavy  spar  acts  in  a  similar  manner  as  clay ;  nor 
does  gypsum  form  a  more  fusible  slag  with  litharge  than  either 
of  them.  Similar  to  these  is  the  action  of  fluor-spar  and  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  oxides  of  titanium  and  manganese  are  not  easy 
dissolved  by  litharge.  It  requires  from  five  to  six  parts  to  form 
a  fusible  slag.  Most  of  the  oxides  and  salts  of  iron  form  a  fusi- 
ble compound  with  four  parts  of  the  oxide  of  lead.  The  oxide  of 
copper  does  not  require  more  than  three  parts  of  litharge  to  form 
a  fluid  slag,  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  The  oxides  of 
antimony  and  lead  melt  in  all  proportions.  Tin-oxide  requires 
six  parts,  and  also  the  oxide  of  zinc,  to  form  a  frisible  mass.  Ar- 
senious  add  melts  with  equal  parts  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  forming 
a  transparent  yellow  glass ;  the  presence  of  silex  does  not  inter- 
fere with  Ae  fluidity  of  the  compounds.  The  oxide  of  lead 
forms  an  exceedingly  good  flux  for  sUex,  particularly  when  in 
combination  with  other  bases.  In  all  instances,  one  part  of  silex 
to  four  parts  of  litharge  form  a  fusible  slag.  When  clay,  lime 
and  other  substances  are  present  in  the  mineral  under  assay,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  some  borax  to  the  test;  this  increases  the  scdvent 
power  of  litharge. 
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&i^phate  of  Lead. — ^This  sabstanoe  fonns  a  oomparatiyel  j  good 
flux.  It  is  deoompoeed  in  the  preaenoe  of  carbon  or  silex,  or 
lime^  and  forms  Htliarge,  and  will  flux  these  substances.  It 
forms  also  a  flux  for  sulphurets  and  chlorides,  superior  to 
litharge. 

The  Oxide  of  Copper  serves  as  a  flux  where  any  of  the  previ- 
dous  metals  are  to  be  separated  from  their  ores  and  combined  with 
metallic  copper.  Oxidd  of  iron,  metallic  iron,  and  silicates  of 
iron  are  frequentlj  used  as  fluxes,  particularly  where  a  refractory 
metal  is  to  be  reduced  which  will  not  melt  unless  another  metal 
is  present  with  which  it  may  combine. 

BedudiofL — ^The  means  by  which  oxygen  or  the  other  ele- 
ments are  separated  irom  substances  in  order  to  restore  these  to 
their  metallic  state,  is  termed  the  reducing  agent  In  assaying, 
most  of  the  ores  are  oxidized  already,  or  are  artificially  oxidized 
before  the  process  of  reduction  is  entered  upon ;  in  this  case  the 
means  of  reduction  are  hydrogen,  carbon,  fat  oils,  tallow,  pitch, 
sugar,  starch,  gum,  tartaric  add,  oxalic  acid,  and  in  fsict  all  those  ele- 
ments which  absorb  oxygen  from  the  metals.  When  sulphurets 
are  imder  treatment,  metallic  iron  or  lead  is  used  to  absorb  the 
sulphur  and  liberate  the  metaL 

Hydrogen. — ^When  this  gas  is  produced  by  dissolving  iron  or 
zinc  in  a  diluted  acid,  it  is  always  moist,  and  hardly  suitable  to 
perform  a  delicate  operation.  The  hydrogen  gas  used  in  redu- 
cing metallic  oxides  should  be  dry ;  and  if  any  foreign  substances 
may  be  admitted  to  the  metal  it  is  carbon,  which  generally  does 
the  least  harm  to  the  operation.  Carburetted  hydrogen  or  coal- 
gas,  is  used  to  reduce  oxides  under  a  low  heat;  the  carbon 
which  is  precipitated  in  the  formation  of  the  metal  is  removed 
by  washing.  Instead  of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  from  the  gas 
works,  the  gas  produced  from  oil  or  resiu  in  a  hot  crucible  is 
used  to  better  advantage.  If  we  fill  a  crudble  with  coarse  charcoal 
powder,  and  lute  on  the  top  of  it  a  second  crucible  inverted,  and 
insert  in  the  bottom  of  the  covering  crudble  a  tube,  we  may  con- 
dense the  gas  into  a  receiver,  such  as  a  gasometer  or  an  India- 
rubber  bag,  and  preserve  it  for  occasional  use.  Such  an  appa- 
ratus is  represented  in  fig.  108.  In  this  instance,  the  lower  crud- 
ble is  larger  than  the  upper;  the  lute  is  made  of  clay  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt  The  feeding-pipe,  having 
a  frmnel  at  its  top,  which  may  be  stoppered  up  by  a  cork, 
Teaches  into  the  charcoal,  but  hardly  to  the  bottom  of  the  crud« 
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ble.  The  gas-pipe  leads  to  a  gaaometer,  or  if  arrsngementa  ara 
made  to  cool  the  gas  before  it  leaves  the  pipe,  it  may  be  conduct-, 
ed  into  a  caoutchouc  b^.  A  cooling  apparatus  will  be  described 
under  the  title  of  QuicksilTeT,  The  gas  produced  in  this  manner  is 
not  quite  pure,  but  is  free  frommoistore.    When  the  first  pcKtions 


of  it  are  suffered  to  escape,  tbe  other  admixtures  of  the  gaa  ara 
not  injurious  to  an  assay.  The  pipes  must  be  made  of  iron;  flue 
specunena  of  Tvhich  may  be  obtained  in  any  city  at  moderate  prices. 
The  temperature  to  produce  the  gas  must  be  held  as  low  as- pos- 
sible, in  order  not  to  carry  over  more  carbon  than  is  actually 
necessary  to  decompose  the  oil  or  reun.  The  feeding  of  the  cru- 
cible is  performed  gradually,  which  preventa  the  generation  of 
gas  too  rapidly,  and  consequently  the  fracture  of  the  luting  or  the 
crucible.  The  plate  by  which  the  lower  crucible  is  sustained  may 
■  be  either  of  cast-iron  or  sheet-iron,  or  a  stone  slab. 

Hydrc^n,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  is  applied  by  leading  it 
into  a  glass  tube,  which  oontaina  the  ore  specimen  in  a  proper 
form  already  heated ;  a  gentle  current  of  tbe  gas  is  passed  over 
the  ore  imtil  no  more  is  burned  by  it,  which  is  manifested  by 
its  escaping  in  a  pure  state. 

Otrbon. — Befrwstory  metals  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  hy- 
drogen, but  as  the  temperature  required  to  melt  them  is  generally 
high,  carbon  is  used  for  reduction  with  more  certainty  of  suooesa 
The  affinity  of  carbon  for  oxygen  is  not  very  strong  at  low  tem- 
peratures, bnt  at  a  red-heat  it  surpasses  that  of  most  other  sub- 
stanoes.    It  removes  therefore  the  oxygen  from  most  comluiia- 
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tions.  The  temperature  at  wliicli  the  various  IdndB  of  coal  com* 
'bine  with  oxygen  is  yariable,  and  in  assays  we  must  be  mindfU 
of  this  peculiarity  of  carbon.  Charcoal  produced  from  soft  wood, 
sudi  as  willow  and  pine,  is  exceedingly  combustible.  This  fea- 
ture is  augmented  by  diarring  the  coal  in  the  lowest  possible 
heat  The  light  coal  of  which  gunpowder  is  manufietctured,  is  &r 
more  combustible  than  that  formed  of  hard  wood  in  a  heap  in  the 
open  air.  Charcoal  used  in  assaying  is  selected  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ore  to  be  assayed ;  in  most  cases  the  coal  is  finely 
pulverized,  in  others  it  is  used  in  grains.  If  perfectly  pure  coal 
is  required,  free  from  all  gas,  moisture  and  hydrogen,  it  is  pulver- 
ized and  exposed  to  a  red  calcining  heat  in  a  crucible;  such  coal 
requires  a  higher  heat  for  combustion.  The  ashes  contained  in 
charcoal  have  no  marked  influence  on  the  residt  of  an  assay,  when 
the  operation  is  performed  with  the  usual  care.  If  pure  coal  is  re- 
quired, such  as  is  fi?ee  from  all  ashes,  we  may  obtain  it  by  calcin- 
ing crystallized  sugar.  Carbon  is  much  inclined  to  form  com- 
binations with  most  of  the  metals,  but  not  with  the  slags ;  any  ex- 
cess of  it  in  an  assay,  therefore,  causes  delay  and  often  a  failure. 
In  such  a  case  the  fine  coal  hinders  the  slag  as  well  as  the  metal 
from  running  together ;  and  we  find  the  assay  in  the  form  of  a 
porous  mass,  consisting  of  grains  of  metal  and  agglutinated  cinder, 
mixed  with  carbon.  When  an  excess  of  carbon  may  injure  the 
assay,  we  melt  the  test  in  a  crucible  lined  with  carbon.  Oil,  tal- 
low, and  reffln,  are  also  used  instead,  or  mixed  with  charcoal. 
This  is  done  when  the  metal  produced  cannot  bear  a  high  heat 
The  use  of  these  volatile  substances  requires  extreme  caution  to 
succeed  well.  Of  other  reducing  agents,  we  shall  speak  xmder 
the  title  of  those  articles  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Power  of  Beduction — ^The  capacity  of  carbon,  or  carbonized 
material,  is  determined  by  mixing  pure  litharge  with  it,  or  its 
compounds  finely  powdered,  and  weighing  the  resulting  metal. 
Pure  carbon,  when  mixed  intimately  with  an  excess  of  the  oxide 
of  lead,  should  produce  84*81  parts  of  metal  for  one  part  of  car- 
bon. By  experiment  it  is  found  that  one  part  of  pure  charcoal 
produced  81*8  parts  of  lead ;  common  charcoal,  28 ;  oil  or  fat, 
17'4 ;  rosin,  14*6 ;  sugar,  14*5 ;  starch,  11*50 ;  gum,  11 ;  tartaric 
acid,  6,  and  oxalic  acid  only  '9.  This  capacity  relates  only  to 
lead  and  those  metals  which  are  reduced  and  melted  at  the 
same  degree  of  heat:  to  iron  or  copper  these  numbers  cannot  be 
applied. 
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SmdUng. — ^In  the  assay  bj  fhsion  the  object  is  to  produce  a 
metal  in  its  pure  form^  dLrectlj  from  the  ore,  and  in  some  in* 
stances  to  produce  all  the  metal  of  a  certain  kind  which  the  ore 
may  contain,  with  arview  of  comparing  the  result  of  the  assay 
with  the .  smelting  process  on  the  large  scale.  To  succeed  we 
must  deoxidize  the  ore,  and  produce  at  the  same  time  so  much 
heat  as  to  melt  the  metal ;  in  addition,  the  foreign  matter  in  the 
ore  must  be  converted  into  a  flisible  scoria,  which  generally  floats 
as  a  light  glass  on  the  top.  Dififerent  ores  require  different  modes 
of  operation  to  produce  the  metal.  Often  a  yariety  of  the  same 
ore  must  be  subjected  to  different  processes.  For  the  latter  reason 
we  convert  most  ores,  which  are  to  be  examined,  into  oxides  by 
roasting.  When  a  specimen  is  to  be  assayed  we  ought  to  know, 
at  least  approximately,  its  composition,  in  order  to  modify  the 
manipulation  accordingly,  in  meet  instances,  we  recognize  the 
quality  by  the  appearance  of  the  ore ;  in  others,  we  apply  the 
blowpipe  as  an  introductory  examination.  We  shall,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  operation,  dcBcribe  Ae  most  prominent  marks 
of  the  ores  which  may  come  under  examination,  and  the  class 
to  which  they  belong.  If  an  assay  is  ineffectual  at  first,  it  is 
repeated  with  proper  modifications  until  a  satisfiaictory  r^nlt  is 
obtained.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  this,  as  it  chiefly  re- 
quires the  production  of  a  suitable  slag. 

Oold, — ^An  assay  of  gold  ore  is  not  difficult.    If  we  expect 

ffold  in  a  specimen,  we  pulveiize  it  finely ;  then  pass  it  throui?h 

a  fine  8ieve,^w«:8h  the  powder  in  ai  iron  p^or  a  blal- 

ened  pan  of  any  land  of  material.    Fig.  104  represents  the 

y^^  j^  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed. 

A  pan  is  held  in  one  hand  firmly,  and  some 
water  poured  upon  the  ore ;  the  other  haiid  is 
now  used  for  shaking  the  pan  in  a  gentle  but 
rapid  manner.  The  powdered  ore  being  thus 
gathered  to  one  side,  the  heavy  grains  of  gold 
descend  through  the  sand  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  and  settle  in  the  comer.  After  shaking 
the  pan  a  few  minutes,  it  is  to  be  moved  so  as  to 
produce  a  gentle  current  in  casting  off  the  water.  This  will  carry 
with  it  some  of  the  sand,  and  diminish  the  quantity  in  the  pan. 
In  repeating  .this  process  with  firesh  water,  another  portion  of 
sand  is  removed  from  the  sample ;  and  if  the  shaking  and  re- 
moval of  sand  is  continued,  the  latter  may  be  washed  off  entirely, 
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or  nearly  so.  The  principle  inyolved  is,  that  the  debris  of  rock 
is  lighter  than  the  gold;  the  latter  will  therefore  sink  to  the 
"bottom,  and  the  former  pass  ofi^  by  moving  the  water  gently  on 
the  sor&ce  of  the  pulverized  ore,  which  is  always  retained  in  the 
same  place,  in  a  comer  of  the  pan.  When  the  sand  is  thus  nearly 
washed  away,  a  Uttle  water  is*  retained  in  the  pan,  moved  around 
by  indinkig  the  pan,  so  that  the  water  flows  always  into  its  comer 
or  lowest  part  This  gentle  current  will  move  die  debris  of  rock 
to  another  part  of  the  pan  and  expose  the  metal  to  view.  When 
this  operation  is  performed  on  crushed  rock,  or  on  alluvial  soil,  it 
is  in  all  cases  necessary  to  pulverize  the  mineral  that  no  pcoiicle 
of  metal  may  escape  detection.  In  this  nianner  we  cannot  make  a 
quantitative  assay ;  for,  with  the  greatest  attention,  we  lose  half  of 
the  metaL  Qold  is  very  fine  when  its  ore  has  been  (^rushed,  and  it 
is  carried  away  by  the  water  in  washing  off  the  rockymatter.  In 
most  cases  we  detect  the  gold  in  its  metallic  state.  When  ah  ore  is 
thus  treated,  and  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  residue — which  may 
happen  in  silver  ores,  in  the  tellurets,  and  sulphurets,  and  arse- 
niurets — ^we  crush  the  ore,  as  before,  mix  it  with  the  fluxes  and 
smelt  it. 

Gold  ores  are  not  often  so  rich  in  metal  that  a  small  quantity 
^melted  would  fiimish  a  safe  estimate  of  the  average  contents  of 
a  mine.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  assay  at  least  600  or  1000 
grains  at  onoe,  and  repeat  this  operation  on  various  parts  of  the 
vein.  K  the  ore  is  a  ferruginous  slate,  or  quartz,  it  is  intimately 
mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  pure  litharge,  hidf  its  weight  of 
borax-glass,  and  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash ;'  these  ingredi- 
ents must  be  well  dried  and  the  whole  then  finely  pulverized. 
This  mixture  receives  an  addition  of  sufficient  carbon  to  precipi- 
tate a  certain  quantity  of  lead  in  the  metallic  state ;  and  as  one 
part  of  charcoal  produces  80  patts  of  metal,  we  add  accordingly. 
From  1000  grains  of  ore,  100  grains  of  lead  may  be  produced, 
which  will  contain  all  the  gold  present ;  and  in  order  to  obtain 
these,  we  add4  grains  of  fine  charcoal  and  mix  it  intimately  with 
the  ore  and  flux.  Here  is  more  carbon  than  is  required,  but  we 
must  consider  that  a  little  carbon  is  always  lost  in  the  opera- 
tion. This  mixture  is  put  into  a  Hessian  cradble,  which  should 
not  be  more  than  half  filled ;  for  the  mass,  when  heated,  will 
boil  and  overflow  the  brim  of  the  pot  Instead  of  carbon, 
black  flux  might  be  used;  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  amount 
of  carbcHi  in  that  flux  exactly,  we  are  exposed,  in  using  it,  to  the 
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producing  of  too  much  or  too  little  lead.  Oyer  the  test  m  the  cm* 
cible  a  little  common  salt,  a  stratum  of  about  a  quarter  or  half 
of  an  inch  thick,  is  laid,  which  will  prevent  the  evaparation  of 
carbon  and  accelerate  the  solution  of  metallic  substances  in  the 
ore.  The  use  of  a  graphite,  or  blacklead  crucible^  is  inadmissible 
in  this  case ;  for  its  carbon  would  precipitate  more  lead  than  is 
needed,  and  cause -it  to  be  impure.  The  crucible  and  contents 
are  now  placed  in  the  ftimace,  covered  bj  a  slab  to  prevent 
the  falling  in  of  coal,  and  surrounded  with  coal  so  as  to  cover  the 
crucible ;  fire  is  then  applied  at  the  top  by  adding  hot  charcoal. 
The  fire  thus  kindled  will  heat  the  crucible  from  the  top  down- 
wards, which  protects  the  pot  and  prevents  its  fracture.  In  half 
an  hour  the  fire  should  be  drawn  to  the  grate*bars,  and  fresh  ooal 
added,  sufficient  for  at  least  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  the  frimaoe 
is  then  covered;  the  grate  cleaned,  and  a  vigorous  heat  applied. 
In  half  an  hour  the  ftimace-cover  is  partly  removed,  the  cover 
of  the  crucible  lifted,  and  the  contents  examined.  If  the  mass 
is  fluid  but  still  boiling,  that  is,  throwing  up  gas-bubbles,  the  pot 
is  covered  again ;  .and  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  coal  to  last 
the  heat  out,  a  fresh  supply  is  added  to  complete  the  assay. 
When  coke,  or  anthracite  is  used,  we  need  not  add  fresh 
friel  to  a  once  charged  frimace ;  the  use  of  charcoal,  however, 
makes  this  invariably  necessary.  As  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel 
delays  the  operation,  and  is  in  some  cases  injurious  to  the  assay, 
we  see  the  importance  of  msing  hard  coal,  either  coke  or  anthra- 
cite, in  crucible  smeltings.  A  strong  heat^  and  one  of  short  dura- 
tion, is  all-important  in  this  assay ;  for  lead  is  volatile,  and  the 
flux  will  at  last  eat  through  the  crucible. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  ten  minutes,  the  contents  of  the  'cru- 
cible are  again  examined ;  and  if  the  mass  is  now  found  to  be 
perfectly  fluid  and  quiet  on  its  surface,  the  covers  of  the  frimace 
and  pot  are  removed,  the  luel  rammed  down  by  means  of  an 
iron  rod,  and  the  crucible  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  set  in  a 
dry  or  warm  pfece  on  the  brick  floor.  The  crucible  may  be  with- 
drawn by  a  pair  of  blacksmith's  ton^  the  fire-lips  of  which  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  shanks,  thus  causing  very  little  pressure 
upon  the  sides  of  the  pot  Basket  tongs  may  also  be  used,  similar 
to  those  of. the  brass-founders;  but  they  are  generally  too  heavy 
and  clumsy  for  assaying  operations.  On  putting  the  crucible  down 
on  the  floor  some  few  gentle  taps  are  given  to  it,  to  gather  in  the 
bottom  those  globules  of  metal  which  are  suspended  in  the  slag. 
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When  tiie  cracible  is  perfectlj  coo\  it  is  broken  over  a  basin 
with  water,  that  its  contents  may  be  examined  when  wet  In 
the  IxMom  of  the  pot,  a  button  of  lead  is  found ;  and  on  breaking 
the  Booiia,  we  may  examine  it  for  grains  of  metal.  If  no  metal  is 
visible  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  all  the  parts  of  the  pot  and  the  slags 
are  thrown  away ;  if  metal  is  visible,  the  pot  and  slag  is  to  be 
pulverized,  and  washed,  so  as  to  recover  it  This  operation  is 
performed  in  a  wash^pan,  like  that  with  the  cmde  ore  above  de- 
scribed. All  the  metal  mnst  be  freed  from  adhering  slags  by 
means  of  the  hammter  and  water ;  it  is  then  weighed  and  a  cupel 
selected  of  equal  weighty  or  heavier,  for  refining  it  In  the  sub* 
sequent  article  on  "  Silver,"  we  shall  describe  the  operation  of 
cupelling,  which  applies  here  as  well  as  to  silver. 

Use  of  Salt — ^In  this  assay  we  recommend  the  use  of  salt  in 
ihe  form  above  mentioned,  and  not  mixed  with  the  ore  and  other 
fluxes.  Salt  is  not  a  good  flux,  because  it  does  not  aid  in  the 
solution  of  silex  directlj^ ;  it  merely  dissolves  the  metallic  oxides 
and  prepares  them  to  combine  with  silex.  Most  of  the  metals 
combined  with  chlorine  are  very  volatile,  and  in  assays,  other 
than  those  of  the  precious  metals,  salt  is  inadmissible.  Saltpetre 
is  preferable  to  salt ;  but  as  the  oxygen  of  the  saltpetre  is  soon 
absorbed  by  the  carbon  present  m  the  mixture,  no  lead  will  be 
precipitated;  or  else  all  the  saltpetre  will  be  converted  into  al* 
kaline  flux,  which  is  not  a  proper  flux  for  gold  or  silver  ores ;  it 
causes  the  lead  to  be  so  impure  as  to  eupel  with  difficulty. 
Some  common  salt,  or  fluor-spar,  is  requisite  to  free  the  lead  from 
iron,  copper,  and  such  metals,  which  delay  and  often  spoil  the 
cupelling  of  it  In  these  assays  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  assayer 
to  obtain  pure  lead  in  the  first  smelting ;  if  it  is  not  obtained,  it 
must  be  remelted  with  a  little  saltpetre,  or  a  mixture  of  saltpetre 
and  common  salt 

Sulphureta  and  TeUurets. — When  gold  ores  are  not  perfectly 
oxidized,  which  frequently  happens ;  when  pyrites  are  present, 
or  the  gold  is  combined  with  tellurium  or  galena,  the  operation  is 
somewhat.difficult,  if  we  expect  a  correct  quantitative  assay.  In 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  foregoing,  we  may  assay  by  means  of 
litharge,  using  four  or  five  parts  to  one  part  of  ore,  or  in  fact,  any 
quantity  more  or  less  than  that  specified,  and  precipitate  as  much 
lead  as  we  want  by  means  of  a  specified  quantity  of  coal  or  black 
flux.  Such  an  assay  is  never  correct ;  the  slag  is  decidedly  al« 
line,  and  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  precious  metal  which  may 
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amount  to  10,  or  20,  or  even  a  greater  per  oentage  of  that  contdn* 
ed  ia  the  specimeiL  In  all  cases,  when  precious  metals  are  to  be 
assayed,  and  the  object  is  to  obtain  the  whole  amount,  the  slag 
which  is  formed  ought  to  be  of  ^  an  add  nature ;  if  not  acid,  it 
should  be,  at  least,  a  neutral  salt  Gold  is  soluble  in  an  alkaline 
slag,  particularly  in  an  alkaline  sulphuret;  and  it  cannot  be  ex^ 
pected  to  foUow  the  metallic  lead  when  so  dissolved,  or  suspend- 
ed in  the  slag.  The  means  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose 
have  proved  insufficient,  and  the  author  has  been  induced  to 
perform  a  series  of  experiments  which  resulted  in  a  more  perfect 
mode  of  assay,  and  in  a  smelting  operation,  the  benefits  of  which 
he  has  secured  to  himsftlf  by  a  patent  right  This  operation  is  as 
follows.  .  When  the  ore  contains  sufficient  galena,  no  lead  is 
added ;  but  when  it  does  not  contain  lead,  in  some  form  or  other, 
some  finely-powdered  litharge  is  added  to  the  pulverizedore,  and 
the  whole  intimately  mixed  From  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
oxide  of  lead  is  in  all  cases  sufficient  to  procure  all  the  gold. 
The  pounded  ore  and  litharge  is  mixed  with  about  one  half  of 
its  weight  of  common  salt;  the  whole  mass  is  moistened  with 
water  so  as  to  dissolve  the  salt,  and  then  exposed  to  evaporation 
under  constant  stirring.  Wh^i  dry,  the  contents  are  gently 
heated  in  an  iron  pot  with  a  concave  bottom,  and  as  soon  as  any 
signs  of  melting  are  perceptible,  the  mass  is  diligently  stirred  by 
a  bent  iron  rod.  It  soon  becomes  semi-fluid,  and  the  heat 
should  be  modified  se  as  not  to  make  the  slag  perfectly  fluid  and 
evaporate  the  chlorine,  for  the  latter  must  be  retained.  When 
the  slag  has  been  well  stirred  for  a  short  time,  a  few  small 
pieces  of  burning  charcoal  are  added,  and  stirred  with  the  cinder. 
The  charcoal  reduces  the  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  heat  must  be 
BO  regulated  that  no  lead  can  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
but  is  suspended  in  the  semi-fluid  slag.  By  constant  stirring, 
the  particles  of  metallic  lead  absorb  the  particles  of  gold  which 
may  be  suspended  or  dissolved  in  the  semi-fluid  sulphuret,  and 
an  alloy  is  obtained,  disseminated  in  small  globules  through  the 
mass.  About  half  an  hour  is  sufficient  time  to  ^nish  this  smelt- 
ing operation ;  the  iron  pot  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the 
mass  quickly  thrown  into  cold  water.  Then  the  slag  dissolves, 
the  salt  ia  extracted,  and  there  remains  in  the  vessel  a  black,  fine 
powder,  which  feels  like  plumbago ;  it  consists  of  the  sulphurets 
of  various  metals,  and  metallic  lead  in  small  grains  and  spanglea 
The  sulphurets  are  extremely  fine,  and  are  held  in  suspension 
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in  the  strong  brine ;  fresh  water  should  be  added  at  discretion, 
the  sulphniets  gently  washed  away,  and  the  remaining  lead 
gathered  for  cupellation« 

By  this  mode  of  assaying  all  the  gold  is  easily  obtained,  bat 
it  requires  a  low  heat  and  diligent  work  to  make  the  operation 
saocessfiiL  If  sufficient  iron  pyrites  is  present,  the  addition  of  a 
little  lead  serves  to^secure  the  precious  metal ;  if  there  is  only  a 
little  iron  in  the  ore,  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  should  be 
added  to  decompose  the  sulphurets.  A  gentie  heat^  the  presence 
of  sah,  and  the  stirring,  cause  the  evaporation  of  some  sulphur, 
also  arsenic  and  tellurium,  and  the  sulphurets  are  thus  deprived 
of  the  power  to  dissolve  gold.  The  gold  is  now  suspended  in  the 
pasty  mass,  and  obtained  by  combining  it  with  metallic  lead.  If 
the  combination  is  produced  when  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of  rest, 
many  particles  of  gold  may  be  lost,  because  they  are  fine,  and 
washed  away  with  the  water  and  the  fine  sulphurets ;  diligence 
is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  operation  succeed  well.  The 
presence  of  any  alkali  will  injure  this  operation,  and  if  some  of 
the  lead  remains  in  the  &rm  of  a  sulphuret  in  the  slags,  the  assay 
is  doubtfuL  There  is  no  danger  of  reducing  the  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  or  other  metals  by  carbon;  gold,  silver,  the  platinum 
metals  and  lead  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be  obtained.  The 
addition  of  an  excess  of  carbon  under  the  influence  of  a  limited 
heat,  has  therefore  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  mass  and 
the  labor  in  washing.  The  lead  obtained  in  this  operation  may 
be  re-melted  in  a  crucible  along  with  a  littie  saltpetre  to  form  it 
into  a  button  and  to  free  it  firom  impurities. 

In  ancient  times,  assayers  melted  pyrites  in  potash  and  sodai^ 
and  dissolved  the  slag  in  warm  water,  supposing  that  all  the  gold 
was  contained  in  the  alkaline  sulphureted  solution.  But  this  was 
a  mistake ;  gold  is  soluble  only  in  alkalies  which  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur.  Sulphur  must,  therefore,  either  be  added  to 
such  an  assay,  or  the  gold  will  adhere  to  the  metallic  sulphurets 
and  beprecipitated  with  them.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  with  the 
addition  of  sulphur  the  whole  amount  of  gold  is  obtained  in  the 
solution,  because  it  is  not  very  soluble  in  that  menstruum. 
Other  metallurgists  recommend  to  melt  the  pyrites  with  saltpe- 
tre and  litharge,  then  to  evaporate  all  the  sulphur  and  produce 
metallic  lead  This  is  a  safe  way  of  assaying,  but  as  saltpetre  is 
easily  decomposed  and  forms  an  alkaline  slag,  it  requires  either 
a  very  large  quantity  of  the  flux  or  the  assay  is  incorrect    It 
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needs  at  least  an  amount  of  saltpetre  equal  to  that  of  the  ore 
when  dean,  and  if  the  slag  is  not  veiy  liquid,  a  part  of  the  gold 
will  remain  in  it  The  method  of  roasting  or  oxidizing  the 
pyrites,  and  removing  the  oxide  by  washing,  is  so  imperfect  that  it 
deserves  no  further  notice. 

K  gold  is  contained  in  metals,  such  as  refiise  iron,  tin,  zinc, 
brass,  or  copper,  under  the  form  of  works  of  art^  it  is  scraped 
off  with  a  scraper  or  file.  This  labor  may  be  accelerated  by  ox- 
idizing the  metals  at  a  low  heat.  The  gold  thus  obtaiaed,  as 
well  as  jewellers'  sweepings,  are  either  melted  with  saltpetre,  or 
with  saltpetre  and  lead ;  in  the  latter  case,  some  lead  is  obtained 
which  contains  aU  the  gold,  and  may  be  cupelled  in  the  usual 
manner.  In  this  case  tin  or  zinc  is  frequently  present  in  the 
refuse,  and  as  the  oxides  of  these  metals  do  not  melt  in  saltpe- 
tre, it  is  advisable  to  add  some  common  salt  to  the  assay,  to  re- 
move them  from  the  lead,  for  these  render  the  operation  of  cu- 
pelling slow  and  tedious;  and  if  zuic  or  antimony  is  present, 
some  of  the  gold  is  carried  off  by  the  evaporation  of  these  met> 
als.  K  sufficient  saltpetre  is  used,  and  a  little  common  salt, 
there  will  not  be  any  other  metals  than  lead  and  gold  or  silver 
in  the  button.  It  has  been  proposed  to  free  gold  from  other 
metals  by  means  of  sulphuret  of  antimony,  but  this  operation, 
which  is  generally  practised  by  jewellers  for  refining  their  gold, 
is  not  applicable  to  an  assay,  because  it  is  never  correct  We 
shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  the  third  part  of  this  work.  It  has 
been  also  proposed  to  oxidize  artificially  all  the  metals  which 
may  be  combined  with  gold,  by  using  black  manganese  or  oxide 
of  iron.  This  method  is  not  sufBdently  correct  to  deserve  any 
notice ;  for  in  all  instances  the  oxides  which  are  formed  contain 
gold  in  small  particles  which  never  can  be  recovered. 

The  true  principle  of  an  assay  for  gold,  in  all  cases,  is  to  form 
^  a  very  fusible  slag  which  absorl^  all  the  metals ;  and  as  the  gold 
will  adhere  readily  to  melted  lead,  it  should  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  that  metal  in  a  state  of  frision,  and  all  the  particles  will 
be  obtained.  Common  salt,  or  borax,  remarkably  promotes  the 
solubility  of  metallic  oxides,  and  in  fact  dissolves  them  very 
readily.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  where  we  have  t6  deal  with  met- 
als or  metallic  oxides,  either  one  or  the  other  shoxdd  be  present; 
but,  as  borax  causes  other  metals  than  lead  to  be  formed,  and 
salt  produces  only  the  precious  metals  and  a  limited  quantity  of 
lead,  the  presence  of  the  latter  is,  in  all  cases,  preferable  to 
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borax,  when  the  predoiis  metals  are  the  ol>ject  of  the  assay. 
There  is  no  substance  which  dissolves  metals  more  readily  and 
converts  them  into  oxides  than  chlorine,  and  when  this  is  pres- 
ent in  a  sufficient  quantity,  the  precions  metals  are  not  excepted ; 
but  when  metallic  lead  is  once  produced  in'a  crucible,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  bring  the  dissolved  gold  in  contact  with  the  lead  and 
it  is  absorbed  by  it 

Metala  amd  OoJeL — ^When  other  metals  are  alloyed  with  gold, 
we  separate  the  first  either  by  cupellatipn,  or  if  the  kind  and 
quantity  is  not  suitable,  we  convert  the  first  into  oxide  and  di- 
vide the  latter.  The  alloy  of  lead  and  gold  is  the  most  suitable 
for  cupellation,  and  it  is  in  all  cases  advisable  to  remove  all  other 
metals  and  convert  the  alloys  into  this  combination.  As  gold  is 
very  volatile,  these  conversions  must  be  performed  by  as  low  a 
d^ree  of  heat  as  possible.  The  cupellation  of  lead  and  gold  is 
perfectly  safe  and  easy :  this  is  not  the  case  with  other  metals 
and  gold.  Copper  and  gold  combine  very  readily,  and  in  fact 
more  so  than  lead  and  gold,  but  this  alloy  cannot  be  cupelled ;  it 
is  therefore  melted  with  lead,  and  the  latter  causes  the  oxide  of 
copper  to  be  absorbed  by  the  cupeL  The  operation  is  uncertain, 
for  the  oxide  of  copper  will  absorb  gold  and  carry  it  oft  Such 
an  assay  is  never  coirect^  the  refined  gold  containing  copper,  and 
the  oxide  of  copper,  gold.  The  same  is  the  case  with  idl  other 
metals,  and  it  is  an  object  of  peculiar  importance  not  to  cupel  a 
test  wherein  other  metals  or  substances  than  lead  are  contained. 
O&et  alloys  than  those  of  lead  should  be  dissolved  in  muriatic 
add,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  precipitate 
smelted  like  a  mineral.  In  smelting,  an  excess  of  litharge  is 
used;  the  quantity  of  lead  is  determined  by  the  carbon  which 
is  added.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  gold  requires  a  large  quanti* 
tj  of  lead  for  cupdlation.  We  may  assume  that  100  parts  of 
lead  to  one  of  copper  is  not  too  much,  considering  their  relation, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  success  in  such  an  assay.  It  is  esaSlj  un- 
derstood that  the  solution  of  the  alloy,  and  its  precipitation  with 
an  alkali,  is  the  only  safe  way  of  proceeding:  As  an  alloy  of 
gold  always  contains  some  silv^,  and  as  gold  is  not  soluble  in 
muriatic  add,  theremaining  parts  which  do  not  dissolve  in  the 
add  must  be  smelted  with  the  predpitate.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  of  predpitating  the  solution,  and  merely  smelting  the 
residue  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  other  or  soluble 
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cUorides ;  and,  as  in  most  cases  the  amount  of  foreign  metals  is 
small,  this  method  does  not  increase  the  labors  of  the  assajer. 

If  the  quantily  of  a  metal  in  a  test  specimen  is  large,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  a  sulphuret  of  the  alloy.  This  is  accomplished 
in  melting  the  specimen  by  adding  gradually  sulphuiet  of  iron, 
coarsely  pounded ;  the  native  pyrites  contain  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce tiiis  effect  on  a  large  quantity  of  other  metals.  Galena 
may  be  used  also,  but  it  is  not  so  effectual  as  .iron  pyrites.  If 
neither  iron  nor  lead  pyrites  can  be  obtained,  pure  sulphur  is 
used,  which  is  added  to  the  melted  or  heated  metal  in  small 
quantities  and  'in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder.  The  resulting 
sulphuret  is  then  treated  as  native  sulphurets,  as  has  been  stated 
in  former  pages. 

PhJlinum^  SHoer^  and  Gold, — ^The  presence  of  the  £rst  of  these 
metals  causes  the  cupellation  to  work  slowly,  and  in  some  cases, 
particularly  when  copper  is  present,  the  gold  does  not  form  a 
globule  at  all,  but  is  carried  with  the  oxide  of  copper  and  tl^e 
platinum  metal  over  the  cupeL  In  such  cases  we  melt  the  test 
with  some  silver,  of  which  at  least  twice  the  amount  of  the  gold 
alloy  must  be  added,  and  also  some  lead  to  make  the  mass  fusi- 
ble ;  it  is  then  cupelled  in  a  strong  heat  to  obtain  the  metal  in  a 
perfect  globule.  The  quantity  of  lead  is  variable ;  if  the  heat 
in  the  cupel  is  strong,  which  is  the  most  advantageous,  the  quan- 
tity of  1^  may  be  12  or  14  times  that  of  the  alloy.  If  the  heat 
is  low,  but  sufficient  to  melt  the  alloy,  the  quantity  of  lead  mtust 
be  at  least  20  times  that  of  the  alloy.  In  all  cases  the  resulting 
refined  metal  is  adulterated  by  copper  if  that  metal  is  present, 
which  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  heat  has  been  low  in 
the  cupellation.  If  no  copper  is  present,  less  lead  may  be  used 
in  refining  the  metal.  The  presence  ci  platinum  in  a  test  is 
recognized  by  the  globule,  which  assumes  a  flattened  instead  of 
a  round  forth — this  is  pre-eminently  marked  in  pure  gold ;  silver, 
or  an  alloy,  with  much  silver,  is  also  liable  to  form  a  flat  globule 
in  the  shape  of  a  hemisphere,  while  that  of  platinum  is  dis- 
tinctly flattened.  One  per  cent  of  platinum  wiU  cause  the  glo- 
bule to  be  rough  and  rugged  on  the  surfiu^,  while  pure  gold  and 
silver  is  perfectly  smooth  and  shows  a  mirror-like  lustre.  In  all 
cases  the  presence  of  platinum  causes  the  globule  to  be  dull  and 
lustreless,  often  showing  crystals  on  the  sur&ce.  When  the  alloy 
contains  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  platinum,  the  cupel  is  covered 
with  a  silver  coating,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  heat. 
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wliicli  is  often  yellowish  or  grayish,  and  consists  of  platinmn 
metaL 

Moid  anaJyeis. — ^When  a  globule  of  gold  is  obtained  in  the 
process  of  cupellation,  it  is  nerer  pure,  particularly  when  derived 
from  a  mineral  The  globnle,  for  the  pnrpose  of  testing  it^  is 
flattened  on  a  steel  anvil  with  a  hammer ;  at  first  it  is  placed 
directly  on  the  naked  steel,  and  afterwards  between  strong  and 
thin  paper.  It  is  next  exposed  to  the  influence  of  pure  nitric 
acid,  whidi  must  be  free  from  muriatic  add,  which  will  not  cause 
a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  If  the  gold  is  nearly  pure 
it  is  not  attacked  by  the  acid ;  we  melt  it  then  with  some  pure 
lead,  about  equal  to  twice  its  weight,  and  dissolve  this  alloy. 
The  nitric  acid,  gently  heated,  will  now  hold  in  solution  the  lead 
and  silver,  and  leave  gold,  platinum,  and  the  platinum  metals  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  K  pure  silver  is  at  hand  it  may  be 
melted  with  the  globule,  of  which  an  equal  weight  is  sufficient 
The  result  is  more  certain  than  by  alloying  it  with  lead.  The 
residue  of  the  solution  is  treated  with  aqua  regia,  which  dissolves 
the  metal  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  in  a  flat 
porcelain  dish,  over  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  which  causes  the 
evaporation  of  all  the  add  The  dried  chloride  of  gold  is 
now  dissolved  in  water,  and  to  this  is  added  a  fresh  solution  of 
proto-sulphate  of  iron,  which  in  a  short  time  predpitates  the  gold 
in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  brown  powder.  This  is  dull  and 
lustreless,  but  assumes  brightness  when  filtrated,  dried,  and  bur* 
nished  by  a  hard  and  polished  substance.  The  proto-sulphate 
of  iron  is  prepared  by  dissolving  copperas,  and  adding  to  the  solu- 
tion pure  metallic  iron«  This  solution  must  be  prepared  some 
days  previous  to  its  use,  for  the  iron  does  not  dissolve  very 
readily  in  the  copperas.  A  surplus  of  metallic  iron  should  always 
be  in  the  solution.  It  is  advisable  to  use  both  gold  and  iron 
solutions  in  a  somewhat  diluted  state ;  it  does  not  then  form  a 
predpitate  at  once,  but  requires  some  time.  The  mixed  solution 
appears  at  first  to  be  light  blue,  and  in  reflected  light  reddish 
ydlow ;  the  gold  gradually  subsides  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder.  This  powder  is.pure  gold ;  it  is  filtrated  on  clean  paper, 
and  may  be  wdghed  in  this  state,  or  it  may  be  gathered  into  a 
globule  with  some  borax  and  saltpetre  in  a  crudble. 

Bemarha, — ^In  all  the  assays  of  gold,  we  must  be  extremely 
cautious  to  avoid  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  slag ;  for  in  most 
cases  some  oxide  or  sulphuretof  gold  is  always  present  in  a 
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mineral  wbicli  contaiiis  gold.  Both  are  solable  in  alkalies,  and 
if  tlie  slag  we  melt  withis  alkaline,  we  are  uncertain  of  the  results 
of  the  assay.  Borax,  potash,  and  soda  are  to  be  avoided,  if  possi- 
ble ;  and  the  use  of  salt  requires  caution,  for  all  these  fluxes 
dissolve  gold.  Saltpetre  is  the  most  suitable  flux,  but  in  the 
presence  of  sulphur,  carbon,  and  some  of  the  metals,  it  is  deoom- 
posed  and.  ceases  to  be  good.  Chlorides  are  the  most  practicable 
fluxes ;  but  as  these  cannot  bear  a  high  heat^  nor  one  of  long 
duration,  the  operation  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  perform  the 
assay  in  the  shortest  time  which  is  possible.  For  these  reasons 
the  fluxes  and  mineral  are  mixed  in  a  wet  condition,  to  bring  the 
particles  in  close  contact  before  heat  is  applied — this  fiudlitates  the 
smelting  considerably.  The  moistened  mass  must  be  dried  be- 
fore  it  is  packed  into  an  earthen  crucible,  because  it  will  break 
the  crucible  when  it  is  deposited  in  a  moist  state.  Gold  is  not  often 
found  in  large  quantities  in  minerals;  and  as  a  minute  quantity 
is  sufScient  to  pay  for  its  extraction,  the  assay  of  gold  ore  claims 
an  attention  which  is  not  required  in  assaying  the  ores  of  other 
metals.  Chlorides  dissolve  the  oxide  of  gold,  but  not  metallic 
gold ;  and  when  fluid  lead  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
solved oxide  or  sulphuret,  it  will  absorb  them ;  but  as  lead  is 
heavy,  it  is  inclined  to  subside,  and  thus  deprives  the  particles 
of  gold  which  still  may  be  present  in  the  slag,  of  an  opportunity 
to  combine  with  it;  for  these  reasons  we  prefer  the  assay  in 
an  iron  pot^  with  a  constant  stirring  of  the  mas&  The  melted 
lead  performs  here  the  office  of  mercury  in  an  amalgamation. 

Platiwwin  and  Phtinum  MekUa;  Palladium,  Bhodium,  Iridi- 
um, Osmium.  The  latter  metals  are  generally  alloyed  with  pla- 
tinum. Platinum  is  exceedingly  refractory;  it  can  be  melted 
only  when  alloyed  with  another  metal  When  a  grain  of  metal 
of  a  leaden  appearance  resists  all  degrees  of  heat,  and  neither 
melts  nor  oxidizes,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  platinum.  If  the 
grains  of  the  metal  are  fine,  and  imbedded  in  rocky  matter,  it  is 
treated  as  gold  ore,  melted  with  suitable  fluxes,  and  cupelled. 
In  this  case  silver  must  be  present  to  cause  the  platinum  to  be 
fusible  in  the  cupeL  If  no  silver  i^  in  the  ore,  an  addition  of  pure 
metal  must  be  made  to  the  assay.  In  a  strong  Keat,  platinum 
combined  with  two  parts  of  silver  may  be  cupelled.  But  as  a 
strong  heat  is  not  generally  at  the  command  of  the  assayer,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  use  of  more  than  two  parts  of  silver  to  one  of 
platinum.    In  most  cases  it  is  the  best  plan  to  arrange  the  assay 
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80  that  one  part  of  platinum  in  the  ore  is  melted  with  6  parts  of 
silver  and  60  parts  of  lead     If  less  lead  and  silver  is  in  the 
alloy,  the  metals  palladium  and  rhodium  do  not  remain  in  the 
globxde,  but  are  spread  over  the  cupeL    If  the  amount  of  plati- 
nuin  in  the  test  is  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  or  ^j  of  the  ^ver, 
the  appearance  of  the  globule  in  the  heat  of  the  cupel  is  similar 
to  that  of  pure  silver.    If  ^V  of  platinum  is  in  the  silver,  the  glo* 
bizle  does  not  show  the  bright  glistening  sur&oe  of  silver  or  gold, 
bat  is  dull  and  gray.    With  |  of  platinum  it  requires  a  strong 
heat,  and  the  cupelling  is  eztremelj  slow ;  the  grain  ia  flattened, 
dull,  and  obstinatel j  retains  the  last  portions  of  lead.    The  glo* 
btile  thus  obtained  in  cupelling,  oortains  silver  and  platinum, 
and  it  may  also  contain  gold  and  other  metals ;  if  thix>wn  into 
ocHicentrated  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  all  the  silver  is  dissolved,  but 
not  the  platinum.    The  residue  is  platinum,  and  if  gold  has  been 
in  the  alloy,  it  contains  gold.     It  is  then  dissolved  in  aqua  regia, 
some  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  solution  evaporated  over  boiling 
water.    The  dry  residue  is  triturated  with  alcohol  of  '84  specific 
gravity,  and  diraolved  in  water  after  the  alcohol  has  extracted 
the  yellow  liquid.    The  gold  only  is  dissolved ;  the  platinum  re* 
maina  as  a  platinum  choride  combined  with  chloride  of  ammonia 
This  is  calcined  in  a  red  heat  over  the  spirit-lamp,  and  the.  re- 
maining powder,  which  is  platinum,  weighed.    The  gold  may  be 
obtained'  by  means  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron.    Too  much  aQver 
in  the  alloy  is  ^ot  good  for  solution,  because  some  little  platinum 
appears  to  be  soluble  in  sulphuric  add,  when  the  amoimt  of  sil- 
ver is  more  than  2  to  1  of  platinum;  but  as  this  loss  is  very 
sznall,  the  assay  indicates  too  little  metal    When  iridium  is  pre- 
sent the  predintate   of  platinum-ammonium  chloride  is  red- 
dish or  brick-red,  instead  of  yellow.    The  precipitate  is  then 
calcined  in  a  porcelain  crucible  and  dissolved  in  aquafortis, 
which  alone  dissolves  platinum ;  this,  when  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, forms  a  yellow  precipitate.    The  separation  of  the  other 
platinum  metals  finom  the  solution,  is,  if  not  difficult,  at  least  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  belong  more  to  chemistry  than  to  metallurgy. 
Silver. — ^The  assay  of  silver  ore  is,  in  itself  extremely  simple. 
Most  of  the  silver  ores  contain  lead,  others  copper,  which  metals 
in  many  instances  so  &iX  predominate  as  to  make  their  extraction 
profitable.    We  make  the  assay  in  this  case  with  a  view  to  pro- 
cure the  accompanying  metal.    In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
combine  the  silver  with  some  lead  in  smelting,  and  separate  the 
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ffllrer  by  cupellation.  K  there  is  not  sufficient  lead  in  the  ore^ 
litharge  must  be  added  to  increase  it  The  test  can  be  melted 
with  metallic  lead,  also,  in  case  litharge  cannot  be  obtained  suffi- 
ciently pnre.  Metallic  lead  shotdd  be  pure.  It  may  be  tried  by 
capelUng  a  part  of  that  which  is  designed  to  form  the  matrix  for 
the  silves.  If  it  proves  to  be  pure  in  the  cupel — that  is,  shows  no 
other  colors,  but  converts  that  of  the  cupel  into  a  uniform  whitish- 
yellow  and  no  metallic  globule  remains,  we  may  conclude  the 
metal  to  be  sufficiently  pure  for  the  purpose.  The  assays  with 
metallic  lead,  and  those  with  the  oxide  of  lead,have  their  peculiar 
advantages :  the  first  is  for  quantitative  assays  in  the  smelt-works ; 
the  second  is  the  most  convenient  for  qualitative  assays. 

Assay  by  MetalMc  Lead, — ^We  thus  assay  all  the  ores  in  which 
we  expect  to  find  silver,  or  other  precious  metals.  The  lead  used 
in  this  assay,  the  purity  of  which  has  been  tested,  is  granxdated 
in  the  following  manner.  The  metal  is  melted  in  a  clean  iron 
ladle,  the  dross  or  suUage  on  its  surface  is  removed,  and  the  liquid 
poured  into  a  wooden  trough,  which  is  ^previously  rubbed  over 
with  reddle,  in  order  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  wood.  The 
trough  is  represented  in  fig.  105.    It  is  taken  up  with  both  hands 


and  the  lead  kept  constantly  in  motion  until  it  is  near  congela- 
tion ;  at  this  point  the  lead  is  thrown  up,  and  in  filling  back  into 
the  trough  again-  it  is  broken  into  small  fragments,  which  are 
often  very  minute,  and  the  mass  appears  iu  the  form  of  fine  sand 
if  the  operation  has  been  well  performed.  When  all  the  lead  is 
thus  divided,  and  cold,  it  is  thrown  on  a  sieve,  of  about  twenty 
meshes  to  the  inch ;  the  fine  part  is  removed  for  use,  and  the 
coarse  grains  which  remain  are  reserved  for  remelting.  This  lead, 
in  quantities  of  two  ounces  for  one  test,  is  placed  upon  a  fiat 
dish,  and  mixed  with  the  ore  for  smdting.  The  dishes  used  for 
this  purpose  are  manuiactured  of  good  fireclay,  similar  to  that  of 
which  crucibles  or  firebricks  are  made ;  a  mixture  of  three  parts 
of  pure'  clay  and  four  parts  of  refractory  sand  is  considered  a  good 
composition.    Dishes  of  three  indies  diameter  are  made  by  hand 
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of  this  gQidous  day,  but  where  many  are  required,  it  is  necesBaiy 
to  manu&ctore.them  by  such  a  machine  as  is  used  for  making 
eapela  The  capadly  of  the  dish  must  be  abundantly  sufficient 
to  melt  four  ounces  of  lead  and  half  an  ounce  of  ore.  These 
dishes,  when  first  made,  are  too  soft  and  porous  for  use ;  they  are 
dried  in  the  air  and  then  baked  in  a  furnace.  Any  potter  can 
manufiusture  and  bake  them  with  his  ordinary  ware.  With  a 
cupel  fiimace,  having  a  large  mu£9^e,  a  number  of  tests  may  be 
assayed  at  once;  and  in  all  cases,  two  tests  should  be  assayed 
£rom  every  species  of  ore.  Whenever  meltings,  smelting  and 
cupelling  are  done  at  the  same  time,  the  dishes,  pots,  or  cupelS| 
are  marked  with  reddle,  and  numbered  in  such  a  mann^  that 
each  test  may  be  recognized ;  this  reddle  mark  is  not  obliterated 
by  fire.  Two  ounces  of  granulated  lead  are  laid  around  the  edge 
of  tiie  dish,  so  that  the  concavity  in  the  centre  is  free.  In  the 
middle,  i  of  an  ounce,  or  60  grains,  of  ore  finely  pulverized,  is  placed, 
and  some  of  the  granulated  lead  mixed  with  it,  in  such  a  mi^mer 
that  the  ore  does  not  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  dish.  The  dishes 
thus  prqmred  with  ore  and  lead  are  pushed  slowly  into  the  heated 
mufiBe  of  the  furnace ;  the  most  refiractory  specimens  foremost, 
and  those  afterwards  which  melt  easily.  The  ores  which  contain 
much  silidous  matter  or  iron,  are  refractory ;  those  which  con- 
tain  pyrites  chiefly,  are  very  ftisible.  In  a  short  time,  say  five  pr 
eight  Tn<"v**^  after  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  muffle,  the  ore 
b^ins  to  roast,  that  is,  exhale  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile 
substances,  and  the  lead  begins  to  melt  When  ore  and  metal 
are  thus  heating,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  shut  by  a  piece  of 
hard  charcoal,  and  the  dishes  gradually  exposed  to  a  stronger 
heat  by  stirring  the  fire;  this  must  not  be  done  too  &st^  because 
some  ores  foam  in  melting  and  flow  over  the  lead,  thus  spoil- 
ing the  assay.  The  principal  object  of  this  operation  is  to  form  a 
slag  of  the  ore,  and  bring  at  the  same  time  melted  lead  in  contact 
with  it  in  its  molt^i  state,  which  may  absorb  the  precious  metal 
In  case  the  ore  does  not  contain  sufficient  flux  for  melting,  some 
of  the  lead  is  oxidized  by  the  heat,  and  forms  a  flux  for  it.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  too  much  heat  is  disadvantageous  to  the 
ore,  because  some  of  it  may  boil  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel  and  is 
lost^  The  heat  must  not  be  too  slow  to  act^  because  in  that  case 
the  o^de  of  lead,  which  is  generated  abundantly,  will  eat  through 
the  dish.  The  heat  in  the  muffle  is  easily  regulated,  by  putting 
more  or  less  coal  at  the  moutL  ,  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
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have  the  fire  rather  too  strong  than  too  weak.  Afker  the  lapee 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  we  observe  a  bright  metallic  q)ot  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish.  .  It  is  the  melted  lead  surrounded  bj  the 
fluid  ore,  which  is  now  in  the  form  of  a  slag.  The  lead  is  all  the 
time  burning  and  eyaporating;  and  if  these  vapors  of  it  draw 
over  the  dishes,  it  is  an  indication  that  the  heat  is  too  low ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  these  vapors  rise  high  on  the  roof  of  the  mufl3e, 
the  fire  is  too  hot.  The  vapors  of  lead  ought  to  form- a  cloud, 
^  which  is  suspended  half-way  between  the  roof  and  the  bottom  of 
the  muffle.  The  withdrawal  of  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle 
will  cool  it,  and  the  addition  of  coal  heat  it  When  the  bright 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  dish  disappears,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle 
should  be  entirely  shut,  and  a  strong  heat  applied  about  ten 
minutes  longer.  This  is  the  finishing  heat ;  the  ore  becomes  now 
perfectly  fluid,  and  separates  entirely  from  the  button  of  lead 
below  it.  This  heat  is  sufficient  to  finish  the  operation.  The 
time  consumed  in  the  assay  is  between  one  hour  and  one  and  a 
quarter.  The  dish  is  now  withdrawn  from  the  hot  muffle,,  and 
its  contents  cast  into  a  previously  heated  iron  mould,  which  has 
been  rubbed  over  with  some  fat  or  tallow.*  After  the  contents  of 
the  mould  are  cooled  sufficiently  to  adhere  together,  they  are  put 
into  cold  water,  and  the  slag  careMly  separated  frx>m  the  lead 
by  striking  it  with  a  hammer.  This  lead  is  ready  for  refining 
and  may  be  placed  in  the  cupel.  In  case  the  ores  contain  very 
refractory  matter,  such  as  particles  of  Qlay,  slate,  heavy  spar  and 
quartz,  about  ten  grains  of  borax-glass  may  be  mixed  with  the 
ore ;  but  if  the  test  will  work  without,  it  is  better.  If  a  series  of 
tests  are  to  be  assayed,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  melt  the  whole  of 
them  before  refining  the  lead. 

SmdHng  with  Oxide  of  Lead. — ^All  ores  may  be  smelted  with 
the  oxide  of  lead  instead  of  metallic  lead,  which  is  preferable 
when  much  leadisin  the  ore.  Some  ores  must  be  roasted  before 
melting;  these  do  not  often  present  themselves,  and  generally  we 
may  smelt  without  previous  roasting.  The  ore  under  examina- 
tion is  finely  pounded,  and  mixed  with  double  its  weight  of  a 
mixture  consisting  of  one  part  of  saltpetre  and  two  parts  of  crude 
cream  of  tartar.  This  is  the  composition  of  black  flux,  which 
may  be  used  here  to  advantage  in  its  crude  form,  particularly 
when  sulphur  is  in  the  ore.  The  use  of  this  mixture  presupposes 
the  presence  of  lead  in  the  ore,  and  one  ounce  is  smelted  at  a 
time ;  this  brings  the  quantity  of  ore  assayed  to  near  five  hun« 
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dred  grains.    If  no  lead  is  in  ^e  ore,  or  very  little,  an  eqoAl 

weight  of  pnje  litltarge  is  mixed  with  it,  and  the  other  propor- 

tiooa  aie  the  same  as  mentioned  before.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  best 

plan  to  take  100  grains  of  this  kind  of  ore,  and  mix  with  the  reqai^ed 

flnx  for  smelting.    If  we  want  a  correct  assay  of  lead,  the  test  is 

not  smelted  in  an  earthen  or  clay  crucible,  but  in  a  copper  pot, 

so  that  all  ffllicioos  nutter  is  exclnded.     In  fig.  106,  a  pot  of 

this  land  is  represented.  It  is  aboat  i  of  an 

inch  thick  in  metal,  and  as  the  fiox  is  exceed-  ^^iJ^^ 

ingly  alkaline,  very  little  lead  can  remain  in        MwllFW^^ 

an  oxidized  state  in  the  slag.  Over  the  mix-        miiihiHW'm^^ 

ture  of  ore'  and  flox  a  stratum  of  salt  is  laid. 

This  is  neoessaij  to  prevent  the  fiying  of 

the  COG.   The  erode  fiux,  in  detonating  with 

the  sahpebe,  woold  throw  ont  the  ore  'On- 

leas  it  was  covered  with  salt,  especially  if 

the  narrow  month  of  the  copper  pot  was 

<^ien.    A  short  lime,  &5  or  40  minutes,  are 

Boffieient  to  smdt  the  lest,  for  which  of 

ooQxse  the  heat  must  not  be  made  bo  high 

as  to  melt  the  co[^r.    This  test  may  be 

Bmelted  in  an  iron  pot  if  the  ore  oontains  no  sulphor.    When 

the  smelting  is  finished,  the  contents  are  poured  into  the  iron 

mould,  and  the  quantity  of  lead  which  ~is  obtained,  shows  the 

exact  quantity  of  that  metal  in  the  ore. 

When  oxide  of  lead  is  added  to  the  assay,  no  test  can  be 
made  £»  determining  the  quanti^  of  lead.  The  operation  is 
eesentaaly  the  same  as  that  above  mentioned,  and  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  day  or  Hessian  crucible,  in  a  black  lead  pot,  or  an 
iron  pot  The  lead  thus  obtained  is  cupelled.  In  all  cases  where 
crude  tartar  is  used  as  a  flux,  the  fire  must  be  kindled  above  the 
pote,  for  if  it  comes  &om  below,  the  detonating  saltpetre  is  apt  to 
dirow  most  of  the  ore  out  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  The  fire 
most  be  low  so  long  as  a  noise  is  perceived  in  the  pot ;  when  that 
ceases  the  draught-holes  may  be  opened  and  more  fire  applied. 

In  this  assay  we  may  use  lithatge,  as  in  the  gold  assay ;  that 
is,  take  an  excess  of  litharge  ujd  precipitate  lead  by  mixing  with 
it  a  definite  qnantity  of  carbon.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious one,  a  large  quantity  of  silver  may  remain  in  the  slags. 
This  is'of  less  importance  than  in  the  case  of  the  gold  assay ;  still 
it  is  sufi^ent  to  cause  an  assay  made  in  a  clay  cnuuble  to  be  in- 
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correct  In  all  these  instances,  we  reoonunend  smelting  in  an 
iron  pot,  with  salt  and  a  constant  stirring  of  the  mass,  and  the 
extraction  of  the  granules  of  lead  by  dissolving  the  cinder.  This 
assay  furnishes  a  more  correct  result  than  any  other. 

When  sulphurets  are  extensively  present  in  an  ore,  the  opera- 
tion is  in  all  cases  performed  with  greater  facSlity  if  the  test  is 
smelted  with  saltpetre  only,  or  a  mixtute  of  saltpetre  and  litharge, 
to  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  added.  Gtdena  may  thus  be  con- 
veniently assayed  for  silver,  if  we  pound  it  with  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  saltpetre,  and  dry  carbonate  of  soda  of  a  weight 
equal  to  its  own,  or  the  same  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead.  Tbus  a 
small  quantity  of  lead  is  produced  which  contains  all  the  silver, 
but  not  all  the  gold  if  any  is  present  The  sulphurets  may  be 
also  smelted  in  a  clay  pot,  with  just  sujficient  saltpetre  to  oxidize 
all  the  sulphur  and  produce  no  metallic  lead.  The  slag  thus 
formed  is  covered  by  a  sheet  of  metallic  lead,  which  in  melting 
down  cairies  all  the  silver  with  it  This  operation  may  be  cor- 
rect when  executed  prop'erly,  but  it  is  one  of  those  difficult  assays 
in  which  the  result  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  When  an 
assay  is  performed  in  an  iron  pot  under  constant  stirring,  all  the 
sulphurets  of  an  ore  may  be  decomposed  by  litharge ;  when  to  this^ 
metallic  lead  is  added  and  the  assay  in  its  fluid  state  is  poured 
into  a  hot  clay  crucible  and  rapidly  melted,  so  as  to  accumulate 
all  the  metal  at  the  bottom,  we  may  obtain  all  the  silver  in  the 
ore,  but  not  all  the  gold.  If  a  mixture  of  ore  and  flux  of  litharge 
is  so  regulated  as  to  form  an  oxide,  the  ore  never  boils  on  melt- 
ing ;  we  may  therefore  in  such  a  case  All  the  crucible,  and  cover 
the  top  of  the  ore  with  pure  litharge.  As  much  metallic  lead  will 
be  produced  as  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  tiie  ore, 
which  in  iron  and  copper  pyrites  is  considerable.  An  assay  of 
this  kind  must  be  made  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  for  the 
litharge  soon  eats  through  a  Hessian  crucible.  Thus  we  obtain 
all  the  silver,  and  the  process  is  simple  and  easily  performed ;  iiie 
heat  necessary  is  too  great  for  an  iron  or  copper-pot,  and  if  the 
assay  is  well  regulated  the  amount  of  metal  produced  may  by 
proper  attention  be  considerably  diminished. 

The  first  method,  that  is  the  assay  with  metallic  lead  in  the 
muffle  of  the  cupel  fomacei  is  the  most  correct,  and  whenever 
any  doubt  exists,  it  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  final  proof  of  a  good 
assay.  It  can  be  applied  in  all  cases  where  the  presence  of  the 
precious  metals  is  expected;  it  is  a  quick  opeiation,  causing 
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but  little  labor  to  perform  it  on  an  extensive  scale.  It  is  the  best 
method  of  assaying.  The  use  of  borax  facilitates  the  operation  in 
some  measure,  but  when  more  than  tV  ^^  if  ^^  ^^  oie  is  em- 
ployed,  the  assay  works  slower  imd  is  not  quite  correct 

OupeHation. — This  operation  is  similar  to  the  one  described 
above  for  extracting  precious  metals  from  the  ore,  with  only  this 
difiEerence,  that  the  slags  formed  are  absorbed  by  the  porous  mass 
of  the  cupel,  and  thus  expose  the  dean  sur&ce  of  the  hot  metal 
to  the  influence  of  oxygen.  All  the  metals  which  can  be  oxidized 
under  the  influence  of  oxygen  and  heat,  are  thus  oxidized  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cupeL  Tliose  which  cannot  be  oxidized,  and  re- 
main after  the  application  of  the  strongest  heat  on  the  cupel,  are 
called  precious  metals,  in  contradistinction  from  the  others  which 
are  often  called  base  metalk  We  have  spoken  in  former  pages 
of  cupels,  and  of  the  manner  of  their  manufacture,  and  merely  re- 
mark here  that  the  material  of  which  the  cupel  is  made  has  an 
important  effect  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  assay.  Under  certain 
drcumstances  one  kind  of  mass  or  composition,  and  under  others 
another  kind,  is  more  correct  Whenever  lead  only  is  to  be  re- 
mo  ved,  the  cupel  of  pure  bone-ashes  is  the  best ;  but  when  copper, 
iron,  arsenic,  and  similar  metals,  are  in  the  alloy,  this  cupel  does 
not  give  at  first  a  correct  assay,  and  it  is  necessary  to  alloy  the 
first  result  once  more  with  lead  and  cupel  agaiji.  In  these  in- 
stances, it  has  been  foimd  that  cupels  made  of  two  parts  of  wood- 
ashes  and  one  part  of  limestone-marl,  are  preferable  to  those  of 
bone-ashes.  In  the  mode  of  manu&cturing  the  cupel  there  is  no 
difference;  the  ashes  must  be  washed  in  warm  water,  as  before 
explained,  and  the  whole  operation  conducted  as  above  described, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  over  the  cavity  in  the  cupel  made 
of  wood-ashes  a  thin  layer  of  bone-ashes  is  placed.  The  cavity 
of  the  newly-pressed  cupel  is  for  this  purpose  scratched  by  a 
knife,  and  some  bone-ashes  siftied  over  it  and  firmly  incorporated 
by  some  strokes  of  a  wooden  mallet  on  the  head  of  the  pestle 
which  forms  the  cavity.  '  To  prevent  cracks  in  the  concave  tmr- 
face  of  the  cupel,  it  must  be  set  aside  with  the  cavity  downwards, 
until  used. 

Cupelling  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  operations  in  metal* 
lurgy.  We  obtain  by  it  at  once  a  separation  of  the  precious 
metal  from  ilie  oxidized  metal  in  a  perfect  form,  quantitatively 
determined.  The  chief  condition  of  success  is,  that  the  newly 
formed  oxides,  of  which  those  of  lead  and  bismuth  are  the  only 
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perfect  ones,  ahoxdd  be  absorbed  bj  the  cupeL  Copper  is  ab- 
sorbed also,  but  not  in  a  large  quantitj ;  it  is  mechanicallj  oon« 
ducted  to  the  pores,  and  soon  fills,  the  surfetce  of  the  cavity,  after 
which  no  mor^  is  absorbed*  In  a  limited  quantity  all  the  oxides 
are  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  but  not  directly  by  the  mass  of  the 
cupel.  These  oxides  are  conducted  to  the  pores  by  the  oxides 
of  lead  or  bismuth.  As  the  latter  metal  is  yeiy  scarce  and  cannot' 
generally' be  obtained,  we  confine  our  remarks  to  lead  only,  pre- 
suming that  in  previous  operations  all  the  other  oxides  have  been 
removed.  The  cupellation  is  generally  performed  on  a  number 
of  tests  at  once,  for  it  causes  as  much  labor  to  refine  one  test  as 
to  cupel  a  muffle  fbll  of  thenu  Those  specimens  which  contain 
gold,  platinum,  copper,  iron,  and  other  substances,  are  placed 
farthest  into  the  muffle,  where  the  strongest  heat  prevails.  The 
tests,  which  are  alloys  of  pure  silver  and  lead,  or  antimony,  may 
be  cupelled  near  the  mouth  of  the  muffle.  If  we  neglect  to 
attend  to  this,  it  may  happen  that  one  test  is  frozen  while  the 
heat  carries  off  firom  the  other  silver  or  gold,  or  both  together  by 
evaporation.    In  all  cases  we  must  be  provided  with  a  pair  of 

yj^^  jjjy  good  tongs,  such  as  is  repre- 

sented in  fig.  107,  to  remove 
any  cupel  which  is  finished, 
or  to  move  a  firozen  cupel  to 
a  hotter  place.  The  cupels  are 
marked  with  reddle,  also  the 
paper  in  which  the  test  was 
saved  with  a  corresponding 
number ;  these  numbers  are 
marked  in  a  book  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  min- 
eral or  metal,  whence  it  comes  and  to  whom  it  belongs,  the 
amount  of  ore  assayed  and  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained.  When 
the  cupels  have  attained  a  white  heat,  the  test  is  gentiy  put  into 
the  cavity,  but  so  that  the  surface  is  not  injured  by  the  cold 
metal ;  it  is  therefore  held  for  a  short  time  over  the  cupel  to  heat 
it  In  some  instances,  assayers  fill  the  cupel  with  the  test  before 
putting  it  into  the  muffle.  This  is  not  the  proper  manner,  for  a 
cupel  may  look  well  when  cold,  but  on  exposing  it  to  the  heat 
of  the  muffle  the  invisible  cracks  open,  and  cause  a  failure  of  the 
assay,  by  absorbing  metal  and  slag.  Before  putting  any  metal  in 
the  hot  cupel,  the  latter  is  closely  examined  by  bringing  the  eye 
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to  the  moath  of  the  muffle,  where  it  is  protected  agamst  the 
radiatiDg  heat  by  interposing  a  pane  of  glass.  If  no  cracks  are 
yisible  on  the  sorfikoe,  the  metal  may  be  placed  in  the  cupeL  A 
cupel  will  absorb  twice  its  weight  of  o^de  of  lead;  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  put  more  than  its  own  weight  into  it,  for  an  excess 
of  lead  will  filtrate  through  the  cupel  and  destroy  the  bottom  of 
the  muffle.  The  cavity  in  the  cupel  should  not  be  too  deep,  for 
this  causes  ashes  above  the  test ;  besides,  the  oxide  of  lead  does 
not  easily.rise  above  its  level,  and  a  deep  cupel  works  slowly ;  as 
the  fiesh  air  which  enters  the  muffle  and  passes  over  the  cupel 
does  not  enter  it  In  most  cases,  we  have  an  alloy  for  cupella- 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  solid  button  of  lead,  which  is  placed  with 
tongs  in  the  proper  cupeL  If  the  test  is  in  fine  grains,  or  in  dust, 
such  as  a  precipitate  of  gold,  it  is  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  thin  sheet- 
lead,  and  put  into  the  cupeL  In  this  latter  case  it  is  advisable  to 
melt  first  a  little  pure  lead  in  the  cupel  before  putting  the  test 
into  it  A  more  correct  method  of  proceeding  is,  to  melt  lead 
and  the  test  together  in  a  clean  iron  ladle,  shake  it  well  to  dis* 
solve  the  gold  or  silver  in  the  lead,  and  cast  this  hot  lead  into 
the  cupeL    A  ladle  of  this  kind  is  represented  in  fig.  108.    It  is 
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a  useM  instrument,  and  serves  firequently  to  replenish  a  cupel 
with  fresh  lead.  In  case  a  test  is  firozen,  the  assay  would  be  lost 
if  we  did  not  famish  the  frozen  cupel  with  a  fresh  supply  of  pure 
hot  lead,  which  will  gather  the  metal,  and  afford  an  opportunity 
of  recovering  the  test  When  all  the  cupels  are  furnished  witii 
their  metal,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  partly  shut  with  a  piece 
of  tough  charcoal ;  a  knotty,  well-burnt  coal  is  best  suited  for  this 
purpose.  The  lead  soon  melts,  and  if  the  heat  is  sufficiently 
strong  a  cloud  of  white  vapors  of  lead  rises  over  the  cupels.  If 
this  doud  is  low — ^that  is,  hovers  over  the  surface  of  the  cupels — 
indicates  that  the  muffle  is  too  cold.  The  mouth  of  the  muffle  is 
then  closely  shut,  and  the  fire  stirred  to  increase  the  heat  By  a 
small  hole,  between  the  coals  at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  we  may 
now  observe  its  interior.  When  the  cloud  of  lead  smoke  rises 
about  half-way  between  the  roof  and  bottom  of  the  muffle, 
the  heat  is  strong  enough ;  we  now  remove  a  small  coal,  and  admit 
more  air  to  the  interior.    When  the  heat  increase  so  as  to  cause 
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the  vapoiB  of  lead  to  aacend  to  tlie  roof  of  ihQ  muffle,  tiie  ooak 
at  its  mouth,  are  removed ;  by  this  means  the  cloud  is  lowered. 
If  the  heat  is  too  high^  the  hot  oxide  of  lead  filtero  through  the 
cupel,  and  destroys  the  bottom  of  the  muffle.  It  also  eyaporates 
silver  and  gold,  whose  vapors  pass  off  with  those  of  lead.  If  the 
heat  is  too  low,  the  oxides  which  are  formed  do  not  melt  at  once 
and  penetrate  the  cupel ;  a  part  of  the  predous  metal  is  carried 
with  them  over  and  into  the  pores  of  the  vessel  When  the 
operation  is  well  conducted,  the  melted  test  shows  a  dear  white 
color,  with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  on  its  surfiu^e  we  observe  a  con- 
stant motion  imaccompanied  by  any  signs  of  ebulliticm.  When 
nearly  all  the  lead  is  thus  careftdly  evaporated,  and  the  test  is 
reduced  to  a  size  which  contains  about  two  parts  of  lead  to  one 
of  silver,  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  closed  once  more,  and  the 
heat  increased.  After  a  few  minutes,  we  observe  that  the 
globule  becomes  quiet,  and  ajBsumes  a  clear,  mirror-like  sur&ce, 
no  motion  is  perceptible,  and  around  it  there  is  a  rose  of  dark 
oxides  in  case  the  alloy  contains  any  copper,  iron,  or  other  re- 
firactory  metals.  K  the  heat  is  strong,  and  no  vapors  any  longer 
rise,  the  globule  has  become  dear ;  we  thai  gradually  remove 
the  coal  from  the  mouth  of  the  muffle,  and  draw  the  cupels  gently 
towards  it  by  means  of  a  hook  of  strong  iron  wire.  If  we  re- 
move the  hot  cupels  directly  &om  the  muffle  into  the  cold  air, 
the  hot  globules  are^  liable  to  explode,  particularly  when  silver 
predominates  in  the  alloy.  The  surfiM^e  of  the  globule,  under 
these  circumstances,  cools  rapidly  and  chiUs,  while  the  gases 
which  may  be  within  break  the  cold  shell  in  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape, and  throw  off  the  parts  already  cooled  and  solid.  When 
the  globules  are  very  small,  or  contain  much  gold,  they  will  not 
explode,  and  the  cupels  may  be  removed  at  once  with  the  tongs. 
Kthe  lead  which  has  been  used  in  melting  or  cupelling  is 
not  quite  pure ;  if  it  contains  silver,  which  most  of  the  market* 
able  lead  often  does,  we  take  an  amount  of  crude  lead,  equal  to 
that  employed  in  the  assay,  and  cupel  it  by  the  side  of  its  cor- 
responding test  The  silver  thus  obtained  from  the  crude  lead 
is  subtracted  from  the  assay,  and  the  difference  is  the  actual  yield 
of  the  ore  in  predous  metal.  K  the  cupels  are  not  suffidenily 
large  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  crude  lead,  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts  and  refined  in  two  cupels ;  the  weight  of  the  globules  must 
be  equal,  and  both  are  subtracted  £com  the  wdght  of  the  test 
specimen. 
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Tbe  operation  of  cupelUng  is  not  difficult,  but  it  requires  ex- . 
peiienoe  to  do  it  so  perfeotl j  as  to  rely  with  confidence  on  the 
result  In  all  instances  the  yield  thus  obtained  by  the  assay  is 
smallerthan  the  yield  on  the  large  scale;  this  difference  is  greatly 
increased  by  irregular  or  imperfect  work.  Gold,  or  fix>zen  oxide 
must  not  by  any  means  be  deposited  in  the  cupeL  It  ig  there- 
fore advantageous  to  commence  the  operation  under  a  strong 
heat,  and  modify  it  in  the  course  of  the  process.  As  the  test  is 
poor  in  silver  as  yet,  it  will  not  lose  much  of  the  silver  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  lead.  If  the  test  is  poor  in  silver,  the'  heat 
may  be  stronger  throughout  the  operation  than  if  it  is  rich.  The 
last  heat  should  be  strong  in  all  cases  but  of  short  duration,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  evaporation  of  silver.  If  it  is 
found  necessary  to  cool  either  cupel,  it  may  be  done  by  placing 
a  piece  of  cold  iron  or  clay  beside  it.  K  the  whole  muffle  is  too 
hot,  and  the  removal  of  the  coal  at  its  mouth  does  not  reduce  the 
heat  sufficiently,  a  shovel  or  a  piece  of  cold  iron  held  within  the 
mufflle  will  effect  it  If  the  draft  into  the  muffle  is  too  strong, 
and  passes  too  mucli  air  into  it,  the  metal  is  liable  to  a  rapid  evap- 
oration and  loss  of  silver;  in  this  case  the  draft  may  be  modi- 
fied by  narrowing  the  mouth  of  the  muffle  with  a  brick.  A  rapid 
circulation  of  froBh  air  in  the  muffle  always  causes  a  considera- 
ble loss  of  silva*.  We  cannot  furnish  a  better  rule  for  regulating 
it  than  that  given  above;  the  doud  of  lead- vapors  should  move 
slowly  midway  between  the  roof  and  the  bottom  of  the  muffle. 
When  only  a  few  cupels  are  in  the  muffle,  these  may  be  moved 
to  those  places  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  a  higher  or  lower 
heat  (Hie  loss  of  silver  thus  caused  by  evaporation,  is  small  but 
manifest  Another  loss  is  caused  by  oxidation,  and  the  silver  is 
absorbed  by  the  cupel  with  the  oxide  of  lead ;  a  third  loss  con- 
sists of  that  found  in  the  crevices  of  the  cupel  in  a  metallic  state. 
The  latter  cause  of  loss  is  diminished  by  having  close  cupels 
which  are  free  firom  cracks  and  fissures.  It  is,  therefore,  not  pos- 
sible to  furnish  a  correct  estimate  of  the  loss  which  may  happen 
in  an  assay;  sometimes  it  is  foimd  to  be  '008,  at  others  '05. 
All  metallic  lead  contains  silver ;  so  does  litharge  and  even  sugar 
of  lead,  and  various  other  salts  of  lead  are  not  entirely  free  from 
it;  the  amount  is  often  very  small,  still  it  can  be  detected.  All 
dags  firom  the  smelting  operations  contain  silver,  and  those  in 
which  the  oxide  of  lead  predominates  contain  most  of  it    Those 

tys  in  which  much  lead  is  used  and  littie  metal  obtained  finr 
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cupellation,  cause  more  loss  in  silyer  than  those  in  which  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  oxide  of  lead  is  converted  into  metal  The  losses 
accroing  from  smelting  are  never  so  great  as  those  sustained  in 
cupeUation, 

The  color  of  the  cupel  shows  the  kind  of  metals  in  the  test 
besides  lead  and  precious  metal  Pure  lead  colors  a  cupel,  of 
white  bone-ashes,  yellow,  which  is  often  inclined  to  orange ;  bis- 
muth does  the  same.  Copper  causes  a  gray  coating,  which  is  often 
reddish  or  brown ;  iron  produces  a  bkck,  often  brownish,  coating; 
tin*  causes  a  gray  one  and  invariably  freezing;  zinc  deposits  a 
yellow  powder,  and  causes  freezing ;  it  occasions  also  a  loss  in 
silver  .by  evaporation  and  by  ebidlition.  Antimony  causes  a 
brigiit  yellow  color,  and  in  most  cases  a  considerable  loss  in  silver 
by  evaporation ;  it  also  causes  the  cupel  to  crack,  which  then  ab- 
sorbs the  metal. 

« 

In  the  same  manner  as  ores  are  assayed  and  cupelled,  the  pro- 
ducts of  smelting  operations  are  smelted  and  refined.  The  met- 
als from  tha  furnaces  are  cupelled  at  once,  if  they  consist  of  suf- 
ficient lead  to  admit  of  it  K  the  lead  contains  other  metals,  it 
is  necessary  to  melt  it  in  a  clay  dish  with  some  saltpetre  and  salt^ 
to  remove  by  oxidization  those  metals  which  may  interfere  with 
the  operation.  Slags,  or  sediments  from  the  furnaces,  or  con* 
densed  vapors  from  the  top  of  the  frunaces,  are  in  all  cases  treat- 
ed as  an  ore ;  that  is,  they  are  melted  in  a  fiat  dish  with  metallio 
lead,  the  foreign  matter  vitrified,  and  the  silver  thus  brought  into 
combination  with  the  lead.  The  quantity  used  for  one  assay  may 
equal  that  mentioned  before ;  but  as  these  materials  are  generally 
poor  in  silver,  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to  increase  the  test  to 
100  grains,  instead  of  60  grains,  and  melt  with  the  same  amount 
of  lead.  To  the  metal  from  the  frimace,  an  equal  weight  of  pure 
lead  is  added  for  vitrification,  in  case  we  suspect  the  presence  of 
other  metals  than  lead. 

Assay  of  an  AUoy. — ^The  silver  obtained  in  the  large  opera- 
tion by  refining,  is  never  pure.  It  generally  contains  lead,  cop- 
per, and  frequently  other  metals,  which  on  an  average  amount 
to  from  one  to  four  per  cent  This  refined  silver  may  be  tested 
as  to  its  purity  by  cupeUation.  A  small  piece  of  sflver  is  cut 
from  the  ingot  on  two  opposite  sides,  so  as  to  have  the  average  of 
the  alloy.  One  pennyweight^  or  twenty  grains,  from  each  side  of 
the  silver  bar,  will  make  the  test  two  pennyweights:  two  of 
these  tests  are  cupelled  at  once,  each  with  half  an  ounoe  of  pure 
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lead  At  the  same  heat,  and  in  the  cnpels  side  bj  side,  two 
tests  of  lead,  eaph  of  half  an  ounce,  are  refined  in  order  to  ex* 
tract  the  silver  contained  in  the  piu«  lead  fix>m  the  result  of 
the  capellation.  The  cupels  are  heated  in  the  muffle  to  a  white 
heat,  brfore  the  lead  is  put  in  for  the  silver  test;  and  when  the 
latter  is  melted  and  begins  to  evaporate,  the  silver  is  laid  in  the 
fluid  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  the  two  tests  of  pure  lead  are 
placed  in  their  respective  cupels.  The  operation  is  now  conducted 
exactly  as  before,  and  the  results  compared.  Silver,  which  is  con- 
tained in  coin,  or  in  trinkets,  or  in  plate,  may  be  thus  deter- 
mined ;  but  as  in  these  cases  the  amount  of  copper  is  generally 
very  lai^,  and  as  oxide  of  lead  will  conduct  only  a  limited 
amount  of  coppe]>o:dde  into  the  pores  of  the  cupel,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  quantity  of  lead  in  cupellation,  or  remove 
most  of  the  copper  by  melting  it  previously  with  fluxes,  which 
absorb  the  oxide  of  copper.  If  the  amount  of  copper  is  not  too 
large,  or  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  test  should  be  made  directly 
on  the  cupel,  we  operate  exactly  as  described  above ;  that  is,  we 
melt  the  lead  first,  and  place  the  test  in  it,  refining  at  the  same 
time  some  pure  lead.  The  quantity  of  copper  alloyed  with  sil- 
ver determines  the  quantity  of  lead  to  be  used  in  the  assay ;  if 
the  amount  of  copper  is  10  per  cent,  7  parts  of  lead  are  suffi- 
cient for  cupellation ;  if  the  copper  is  20  per  cent,  10  parts  of 
lead  are  required;  for  80  per  cent  of  copper,  14  parts  of  lead; 
and  for  more  copper,  17  parts  of  lead  to  that  of  the  alloy  are 
necessary.  Pure  diver  requires  actually  not  n)ore  than  *8  parts 
of  lead  for  cupellation ;  but,  as  in  assays  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  pure  silver,  we  employ  at  least  8  parts  of  lead  to  one  of 
silver.  In  all  cases  where  copper  is  alloyed  with  silver,  we  never 
succeed  in  removing  it  all  by  cupellation ;  fix>m  one  quarter  per 
cent  to  one  half  per  cent  of  copper  will  always  remain  after  the 
best  and  most  accurate  assay.  Copper  is  the  only  metal  which 
may  be  brought  on  the  cupel  without  causing  any  serious  incor- 
rectness ;  all  other  metals  in  an  alloy  must  be  removed  before  cu- 
pellation takes  place.  Native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver,  galena, 
copper  pyrites,  chloride  of  silver,  arseniure^  of  silver,  and  other 
compounds,  may  be  cupelled  directly,  or  with  the  addition  of 
lead.  When  we  consider  the  simplicity  of  smelting  in  the  flat 
dish, — ^that  is,  the  process  of  vitrification, — and  the  correctness  of 
the  assay  made  in  this  manner,  we  find  there  is  nothing  gained 
in  attempting  to  avoid  the  smelting  of  the  test    The  method 
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bj  vitriflcatioii  is  perfectly  aa&,  wliea  the  neoessaiy  ooxreetibiui 
are  applied. 

An  assay  of  silver  ores  is  to  all  appearaaoes  not  so  very  sim- 
ple, and  as  the  chloride  of  silver  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water 
and  nitric  acid,  the  moist  analysis  seems  to  be  more  suitable  to 
produce  a  correct  estimate  of  the  amount  of  silver  in  a  mineral 
or  an  alloy.  This  is  actually  not  the  case ;  the  moist  analysis  is 
by  no  means  simple — ^it  requires  by  &r  more  sagacity,  knowledge, 
and  means,  than  the  assay  by  way  of  smelting  and  cupellation. 
The  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in  most  of  the  salts  of  lead 
and  other  metals ;  less  so,  however,  in  those  of  copper,  and  also 
in  all  chlondes ;  hence  more  silver  may  escape  our  observation 
than  the  loss  in  cupellation  and  smelting  amounts  to.  The  latter 
process  causes  a  uniform  loss,  which  we  may  estimate,  after  some 
experience.  This  is  not  the  case  if  we  operate  with  the  moist 
analysis;  the  ultimate  result  may  be  too  large  or  too  small,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  it.  When  the  operation  of  the  wet 
assay  has  not  been  performed  with  the  most  accurate  means '  and 
skill,  the  result  of  the  analysis  is  never  correct;  and  as  in  metal- 
lurgical operations,  we  cannot  pay  such  close  attention  to  assays 
as  is  done  in  a  chemical  laboratory,  we  conclude  the  dry  assay  to 
be  decidedly  the  most 'preferable  way  of  treating  silver  ores. 

AmalgwrnaJAcni, — Some  minerals  contain  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals,  which  may  be  amalgamated  or  combined  with  quick- 
silver ;  we  shall  speak  of  this  process  more  extensively  hereafter, 
and  allude  to  it  here  chiefly  as  an  experimental  test,  to  determine 
the  character  of  an  ore  in  respect  to  the  large  operation.  All 
those  ores  which  contain  native  metals  may  be  amalgamated ;  the 
mercury  will  absorb  these  metals  and  form  an  alloy  in  case  any 
affinity  exist  between  them  and  it  Native  gold  and  silver,  chlo- 
ride of  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver  and  gold,  and  others,  may  be 
amalgamated,  provided  no  metallic  lead  or  copper  is  present ;  fo^ 
these  also  combine  with  quicksilver,  and  may  deceive  the  opera- 
tor if  he  is  not  aware  of  their  presence.  The  operation  as  a  test 
or  an  assay  is  therefore  uncertain ;  it  is  also  slow,  es^nsive,  and 
difficxdt 

All,  or  nearly  all,  tests  must  be  prepared  for  amalgamation 
if  we  wish  to  succeed ;  for  we  do  not  know  whether  substances 
are  present  which  are  injurious  to  the  mercury.  The  ore  or 
mineral  for  this  purpose,  is  finely  pounded  and  moistened  with 
•about  ten  per  cent  of  a  solution  of  common  salt;  then  dried  and 
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exposed  to  a  gentle  heat^  with  constant  atixiing.  This  operation 
may  be  performed  in  an  iron  veaseL  The  sulphur,  arsenic,  and 
other  Tolatile  substances,  are  thus  partly  expelled ;  the  metals, 
such  as  copper  and  lead,  axe  oxidized;  the  silver  converted  into 
chloride  of  silver,  and  the  gold  into  the  metallic  state.  The 
roasted  ore  is  put  in  an  iron  mortar,  mixed  with  a  little  mercury, 
moistened  with  warm  water,  and  rubbed  by  an  iron  pestle.  It 
zeqmres  some  hours'  diligent  labor  to  combine  the  precious  metal 
with  the  mercuiy,  after  which,  water  is  poured  over  the  ore,  and 
the  fine  debris  of  rock,  or  oxides  of  metals,  are  washed  away ;  this 
may  be  done  in  an  iron  pan,  such  as  was  described  in  the  assay 
of  gold.  The  operation  of  washing  must  be  performed  cau- 
tiously;  for  the  amalgam  is  generally  in  the  form  of  invisible 
globides  and  easily  carried  away  by  water,  the  use  of  which 
when  warm  facilitates  the  coagulation  of  the  amalgam.  *  The 
amalgam  thus  received  may  be  pressed  through  a  piece  of  soft 
leather ;  but  as  the  mercury  always  contains  some  silver  or  gold, 
it  is  not  advisable  to  separate  any  from  it  by  filtration,  if  the  test 
basf  been  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  quantity  of  metal 
contained  in  the  ore.  The  better  plan  is  to  placjd  the  amalgam 
in  the  cupel  and  evaporate  most  of  the  mercury ;  but  before  all 
is  driven  off  by  the  heat,  add  a  certain  quanti^  of  lead,  melted 
previously  in  ^e  ladle,  and  conduct  the  operation  as  any  other 
assay  by  cupellation. 

The  Ohbuk  in  Ae  OupeL — ^After  a  successful  cupellation  the 
globule  is  bright,  of  a  rich  metallio  lustre,  and  more  or  leas  yel- 
low, according  to  the  quantity  of  gold  it  contains.  It  is  perfectly 
round  on  the  upper  side  and  flattened  below,  adhering  to  the 
mass  of  the  cupel.  When  the  globule  contains  lead,  it  does  not 
adhere  to  ihe  cupel,  and  its  suxbce  is  dull  and  shows  signs 
of  oxidation.  The  grain,  after  a  successful  cupellation,  is  laid 
on  a  clean  steel  anvil  and  flattened  with  a  small  hammer,  to 
break  loose  any  cinder  ^rhich  may  adhere  to  its  lower  side ;  it  is 
then  thrown  into  a  dish  of  clear  water,  and  washed  with  a 
.brush.  The  dean  metal  is  weighed  on  sensitive  scales,  which  in- 
dicate tiie  tenth  part  of  a  grain.  The  silver  obtained  fit>m  the 
granulated  or  pure  lead,  which  has  been  cupelled  at  the  same 
time  wiih  the  test^  is  placed  in  the  scales  on  the  side  of  the 
weights ;  and  the  wdght  thus  indicated  by  the  scales^  is  the  actual 
amount  of  metal  in  the  test 

SepcaraJlkn  of  ,QoU  and  Silver. — ^Mostof  the  results  of  an  assay 
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contain  both  gold  and  ailver.  This  is  particularlj  the  case 
all  our  gold  ores,  and  also  the  silver  ores  found  in  the  gold  re- 
gion.  The  separation  of  these  two  metalfl  in  the  dry  way,  we 
shall  describe  hereafter ;  it  is  not  adapted  to  secure  a  qnantita- 
tive  determination  on  small  tests.  In  all  assays  of  silver  ores,  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  amoimt  of  silver  present  is 
sufficient  for  the  solution  of  the  test  in  nitric  acid,  f^our  parts  oi 
sUver  by  weight  to  one  part  of  gold,  are  required  to  make  the 
alloy  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Flattening  the  grain,  or  drawing  it 
out  into  a  thin  lamina  on  a  steel  anvil,  facilitates  the  solution  of 
the  metal.  The  silver  only  is  thus  extracted  firom  the  alloy,  pro- 
vided the  nitric  acid  is  pure  and  free  fix>m  an  admixture  of  mu- 
riatic acid;  the  gold  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
the  form  of  a  yellowish-brown  powder.  This  is  gathered  on  a 
dean  paper  filter,  wrapped  in  a  bit  of  sheet-lead  and  cupelled. 
The  grain  obtained  in  this  ciipellation  is  pure  gold,  provided  the 
lead  does  not  contain  any  silver ;  in  that  case  we  must  cupel  an 
equal  quantity  of  lead  for  correction,  and  determine  the  assay  as 
described  above.  If  the  quantity  of  gold  is  so  very  small  tHat  a 
test  on  the  cupel  is  impracticable,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
its  purity,  we  pour  off  firom  the  sediment  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
moisten  the  reeadue  with  a  drop  of  aquafortis,  in  which  the  gold 
dissolves  and  shows  its  presence  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  fluid ; 
the  silver  remains.  Other  metals  than  gold,  such  as  oxide  of 
iron,  cause  a  similar  color  in  the  solution ;  but  we  may  detect  the 
gold  by  testing  with  protoxide  of  iron,  or,  which  is  better  still, 
with  sesquichloride  of  tin  in  case  the  quantity  is .  very  minute. 
The  latter  test  is  difficult;  for  the  solution  must  be  greatly  di- 
luted, the  tin  solution  very  clear,  and  no  firee  hydrochloric  add 
present :  a  littie  nitric  acid  does  no  harm,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
in  a  very  dilute  test.  The  gold  acid  solution  is,  therefore,  eva- 
porated to  dryness  by  applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  dissolved  in 
much  water;  the  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  is  much  diluted, 
and  both  are  placed  iii  a  large  clean  test-tube ;  the  tin  is  then 
poured  on  the  gold  solution.  After  shaking  the  mixture  for  a 
while  and  then  suffering  it  to  rest,  a  bright  crimson  film  of  pu^ 
pie  of  cassius,  will  appear  on  the  surfieice  in  the  test-tube.  In 
confirmation  of  the  quantity  of  silver,  the"  nitric  solution  of  silver 
may  be  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
must  be  very  dilute,  to  exclude  the  lead  from  predpitating  with  it  in 
case  any  is  present ;  then  filtrate,  and  cupel  the  diloride  by  means 
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of  lead.  Or  if  more  convement,  the  cMoride  maybe  weighed; 
this  is  however  uncertain  in  its  lesoItA,  because  the  chloride  re- 
tains a  little  water  which  cannot  be  expelled. 

K  gold  so  &r  predominates  that  the  alloy  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
add,  aquafortis  is  applied  to  the  test ;  this  difsolres  all  the  gold 
when  there  ia  not  too  much  silver  present  The  silver  r^nains 
nov  undissolved  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  may  be 
thoroughly  dried  and  weighed.  The  operation  must  be  performed 
quickly,  and  the  effect  of  light  on  the  chloride  excluded :  100 
parts  of  chloride  are  equal  to  75-SS  parts  of  metallic  silver.  If 
the  quantd^ofsilver  issolaige  as  to  admitof  cupelling,  the  latter 
operation  should  be  resorted  to  to  determine  finally  the  quantity. 
yfe  thus  find  either  the  quantity  of  gold,  or  that  of  silver,  and  in- 
fer the  quantity  of  the  other  metal  by  weighing  and  calculation. 

Lead. — ^A  quantitative  assay  on  lead  is  not  so  simple  as  at 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be ;  the  oxide  of  lead  is  a  strong  solvent 
or  flilex,  and  where  that  add  ia  pnaent  it  ia  very  difiScult  to  ob- 
tain all  the  metal  by  a  dry  assay.  The  metal  is  very  volatile ; 
BO  ia  also  its  sulphuret  and  chloride  and  some  other  compounds ; 
the  a{^lication  of  a  strong  heat  is  therefore  out  of  the  question. 
The  assay  is  always  performed  in  a  cxodble  lined  strongly  with 
oarbcm,  or  in  a  metal  pot  as  deeoribed  in  previous  pages.  In  all 
cases,  an  assay  of  lead  ooght  to  be  nuide  in  its  crude  ore. 
Boasting  of  lead  ore  is  always  tedious,  and  invariably  cooaected 
with  a  loss  in  metal,  which  may  be  from  S 
to  10  per  cent    We  wiU  once  more  allude  Z)*^'*      ■ 

to  the  operation  described  above.    The  pot,        mMMt^I^^ 
6g.  109,  may  be  eitiier  of  copper  or  iron,  be-       ^EulllilllS^^ 
cause  neither  of  these  metals  combine  readily 
with  metallic  lead ;  if  sulphurets  or  chlorides 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  assay,  copper  pots 
must  be  used ;  and  as  salt  is  always  en^loy^d 
in  this  assay,  it  is  advisable  to  use  copper  ex- 
clufflvely.    An  assay  is  thus  very  easily 
made  and  more  coirecdy  than  by  any  other 
method,  but  it  depends  in  some  measure  on 
the  Sux  used,  and  the  beat  applied.    The 
flux  ia  blade  flux  simply,  in  case  oxides  and 
salts  are  to  be  assayed ;  if  a  sulphuret  is  under  examination,  crude 
flux,  that  is,  crude  tartar  and  crude  saltpetre,  ia  used,  to  which  iron 
filings  are  added.    One  weight  of  ore  to  fbur  of  the  blaok  flux  is 
15 
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the  proportJon ;  or  if  galena  is  to  be  assayed,  one  part  of  saltpetrei 
two  parts  of  crude  tartur — argol — and  one  part  of  galena,  are 
mixed  and  finely  ponnded ;  to  thifl,  fine  iron  filings,  about  J  of  the 
weight  of  ore,  may  bo  added.   The  mixture  is  placed  in  the  pot,  and 
oorered  by  a  layer  of  salt,  for  the  oxides  i  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
for  galena  ]  of  an  inch.    An  air-fiimace  is  not  used  for  smelting 
for  the  draft  of  it  is  too  strong,  and  the  heat  too  great ;  the  smelt- 
ing is  done  by  charcoal  exclusively.    A  furnace  for  this  operation  is 
represented  in  fig.  110 ;  the  pot  having  a  metallic  foot  is  set  upon 
the  grate  bars   directly  without  a  sole- 
piece  of  brick ;  the  cover  ia  put  on,  and 
coal  filled  around  and  over  the.top  of  it ; 
the  ash-pit  is  now  closed  to  prevent  all  ao- 
cess  of  the  air.     The  fire  is  applied  to  the 
top  of  the  coal,  through  a  small  door  in 
the  sheet-iron  pipe  which  covers  the  brick 
furnace.    The  latter  is  about  ten  inches 
square  or  round,  and  of  the  same  height 
The  fire  sinks  thus  slowly  down  in  a  half 
hour  to  the  grate  bars.     By  this  time  the 
fluxes  an  perfectly  dry  in  the  pot,  all 
crackling  noise  ceases,  and  a  stronger  fire 
is  applied  by  opening  the  ash-pit  and  shut- 
ting the  door.    The  fomace  is  kept  inll  of 
coal,  which  is  of  the  raze  of  a  hen's  egg. 
A  heat  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes'  dura- 
tion will  finish  the  assay,  the  door  is  then 
opened,  the  cover  of  the  pot  removed  by 
a  pair  of  tongs,  and  if  the  test  is  fluid  and 
still  boiling,  the  pot  is  shut  again,  and  a  little  charcoal  is  added 
if  the  fire  is  low  down.    A  few  minutea  will  finish  the  assay,  that 
is,  the  flux  appears  now  to  be  quiet,  is  perfectly  fluid,  like  water, 
and  may  be  removed  fix)m  the  fire.    The  contents  of  ihe  pot  are 
cast  into  a  hot  metal  mould,  in  which  all  the  lead  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom,  a  black  dnder  above  it,  and  the  salt  floating  as 
clear  crystallized  glass  on  the  top  of  both.    When  the  operation 
has  been  well  performed  there  is  hardly  five  per  cent  loss  in  metal, 
not  often  more  than  ten  per  cent 

la  this  case  it  is  immaterial  whedier  we  assay  slags  from  the 
smelting  ftimaces,  glass,  or  minerals;  the  treatment  is  the  same, 
with  the  exceptions  that  prepared  black  flux  instead  of  erode 
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ugol,  and  no  iroo  filiogs,  are  osed  lithai^  from  the  refinii^ 
fomaoes  is  treated  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  not  advisable  to  put 
more  than  one  pot  at  once  into  the  fire,  because  as  sooa  as  a  test 
is  perfectly  melted  it  should  be  remored,  notwithstanding  others 
in  the  same  fire  may  not  be  ready ;  this  of  course  causes  so  much 
diaairangement  that  either  one  of  the  assays  most  be  doubtful 

We  may  remark  that  Uie  success  of  this  assay  depends  entirely 
on  the  dux  naed.  Any  borax,  lime,  or  other  matter,  has  a  deteri- 
orating efiect ;  if  the  above-mentioned  flux  of  tartar  is  not  sufiS- 
cien^  the  addition  of  some  'carbonate  of  soda  will  improve  its 
fluidity;  yetif  toomuchof  the  latter  is  used,  other  metals  such  as 
zinc  and  aatimony  may  be  precipitated  with  the  lead.  Salt  is  & 
necessary  flux  in  this  assay,  as  it  causes  the  lead  to  form  metal ;  the 
chlorine  acts  on  other  metals,  such  as  copper  and  iron,  oxidizing 
them  and  fiuslitating  the  formation  of  lead,  silver  and  gold. 

AMay  in  Orudblej. — ^This  mode  of  assaying  lead  is  never  so 
correct  as  the  above,  because  the  evaporation  of  the  metal  and  its 
combination  with  mlex  and  the  fluxes  cannot  be  prevented.    This 
assay  is  always  performed  in  a  crucible  lined  strongly  with  coal, 
BO  that  the  lead  may  not  pass  through  the  lining  and  combine 
with  the  silicious  matter  of  the  pot     Oxides  of  lead,  soch  as 
litharge,  minium,  antLinoniates,  phosphates,  and  sUgs  or  glassy 
are  pounded  finely  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  blade 
flux ;  they  aie  then  placed  in  a  crucible,  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  saJt^  as  shown  in  fig.  Ill,  and  exposed,  first  to  a  gentle  heat  for 
half  au  hoar  in  an  ur-fumace,  and  after- 
wards fbr  about  twenty  minutes  to  a  strcmg  '^  "*■ 
heat    By  tliis  time  the  mass  is  perfectly 
fluid ;  it  may  be  perceived  by  removing  the 
cover.  If  tiie  assay  is  still  boiling,  the  pot 
is  covered  again,  and  the  heat  continued 
nntil  perfect  quietness  and  fluidity  is  ob- 
tained.   Should  it  happen  that  the  slags 

are  not  fi>und  to  be  perfectly  fluid,  another  < 

smelting  must  be  made  with  the  addition 
of  carbonate  of  soda  equal  to  half  thei 
weight  of  ore. 

The  apphcation  of  heat  must  be  limited  to  the  shortest  time 
possible,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  lead.  When  the  assay  is 
perfectly  melted,  the  crucible  is  removed  from  the  fire  and  put  on 
a  dry  or  warm  bride,  and  settled  by  a  few  downward  smart 
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strokes  upon  the  floor.    After  the  pot  is  cold,  it  is  broken,  and 
the  button  of  lead,  which  must  be  perfectly  smooth  and  of  a  blu- 
ish color,  is  removed  and  weighed.    In  this  assay  1,000  grains  of 
ore  may  be  used,  but  the  crucible  should  never  be  more  than 
half  filled,  because  the  mixture  is  liable  to  boil.    The  proportion 
of  flux  to  the  ore  is  of  some  consequence,  on  account  of  tiie  car- 
bon contained  in  the  black  flux.    If  the  test  is  chiefly  oxide  of 
lead,  such  as  litharge  or  minium,  it  is  necessary  that  at  least  two 
parts  of  black  flux  to  one  of  ore  should  be  used.    In  this  assay 
crude  argol  is  inadmissible,  because^  it  endangers  the  pot  by  its 
combustion ;  for  these  reasons  we  do  not  know  how  much  carbon 
may  be  in  the  flux.    Two  parts  of  any  black  flux  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  pure  litharge  and  all  other  kinds  of  ore.    K  the  slag  is 
not  fluid,  which  hardly  happens  by  the  use  of  salt,  some  carbon- 
ate, of  soda  is  added,  which  never  should  be  more  than  equal 
to  the  ore.    If  the  ore  is  v<ery  highly  oxidized,  such  as  hydrates, 
and  mixed  with  c^omium  or  iron,  manganese,  and  similar  me- 
tallic oxides,  which  require  carbon  for  their  partial  reduction  to 
protoxides  in  order  to  form  slags;  two  parts  of  bkck  flux  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  assay,  and  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease it  to  four.    In  this  instance  it  is  decidedly  better  to  apply 
aflux  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  also  some  borax,  and  take  twice  the  weight  of  the  ore  in  flux. 
To  this  flux  sufficient  finely-powdered  charcoal  is  added  to  produce 
twice  the  quantity  of  lead  which  may  be  in  the  ore ;  one  grain  of 
soft  charcoal  reduces  thirty  grains  of  oxicfe  of  lead.  The  ore  and  all 
other  substances  are  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  water  to  a 
stiff  paste ;  this  is  strongly  dried,  once  more  rubbed  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  filled  in  the  crucible.    This  assay  may  safely  be 
made  in  a  clay  or  Hessian  crucible;  and  if  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon can  be  estimated  with  reasonable  correctness,  the  clay  pot  is 
preferable  to  one  lined  with  carbon,*  because  it  requires  less  time 
for  smelting.    But  if  the  quantity  of  carbon  is  not  exact,  if  there 
is  too  much  or  too  little  mixed  with  the  ore,  the  assay  is  always 
more  incorrect  in  the  clay  than  in  the  coal  crucible.    The  slags 
near  the  clay  of  the  crucible  are  always  pasty,  and  retain  more  or 
less  lead  in  small  globules  which  cannot  be  recovered.    This  is 
not  the  case  in  the  coal-lined-pot,  and  if  grains  of  metal  ad- 
here to  the  slags,  or  to  the  coal,  these  may  be  recovered ;  for  the 
first  are  soluble  in  water,  and  fix>m  the  latter  we  obtain  the  met- 
al by  washing.    In  all  cases,  the  first  heat  on  the  pot  should  be 
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dowand  &om  above,  so  as  to  make  the  boiling,  which  is  modified 
bj  a  layer  of  salt,  as  short  as  possible.  Salt  always  absorbs  a 
Uttle  lead,  also  iron  and  other  metals ;  but  the  qnantity  of  lead 
thus  lost  is  only  a  small  portion  of  that  which  is  lost  in  the  cin* 
der  when  no  salt  is  used.  When  salt  is  used,  the  sides  of  the 
erndble  are  found  to  be  nearly  free  firom  globules  of  lead,  which 
is  never  the  case  when  only  an  alkali *and  borax'  are  used. 

The  lead  obtained  in  these  assays  is  never  pure;  it  contains 
always  more  or  less  of  other  metals.  When  black  flux  is  used  it 
reduces  a  certain  quantity  of  potash  and  combines  with  po- 
tassium ;  this  amounts  in  some  instances  to  two  per  cent  Cop- 
per, tin,  silver,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  the  lead  if  the  ore  con- 
tains the  oxides  of  these  metals.  All  other  metals  combine  in 
small  portions  with  the  lead  and  may  be  neglected.  Zinc  com- 
bines  with  lead,  but  it  may  be  evaporated  entirely  from  it;  in 
this  operation,  from  j\  to  /^  of  lead,  which  evaporates  with  the 
sine,  is  lost  The  impure  lead  may  be  freed  from  some  of  its 
impurities  by  melting  it  with  some  saltpetre  and  carbonate  of 
soda  in  a  clay  dish  in  the  mujBSe ;  this  operation  is  to  be  con- 
ducted at  a  very  low  heat,  and  not  extended  too  far,  for  much 
lead  may  be  lost  with  the  other  metals.  Such  refining  is  never 
productive  of  a  correct  assay ;  the  slags  formed  contain  a  little 
lead,  and  that  also  a  little  of  the  foreign  metals.  Silver  and  cop 
per  remain  entirely  in  the  lead. 

Oakna^  seleniurets,  and  arseniurets  of  lead,  are  smelted  with 
a  flux  composed  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  car- 
bonate of  soda,  of  which  mixture  four  parts  are  used.  To  this 
mixture,  fine  iron  filings  are  added  equal  to  about  |  of  the  weight 
of  ore.  The  assay  may  be  performed  in  a  flat  dish  in  the  muffle, 
or  in  a  Hessian  pot  Th&  test  is  melted  at  a  cherry-red  heat;  in 
which  it  is  perfectlty  fluid.  The  iron  added,  ought  to  be  very 
fine  or  it  is  liable  to  mix  with  the  lead.  Li  this  test,  ten  per 
cent,  and  if  the  heat  has  been  strong,  fifteen  per  cent  of  lead 
is  lost,  while  in  the  assay  in  the  copper  pot,  not  often  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  metal  is  dissipated  or  remains  in  the  slags. 
In  all  these  instances  it  is  advisable  to  rub  the  ingredients  and 
ore  fine,  and  moisten  the  compound  with  water,  drying  it  per- 
fectly before  it  is  put  into  a  crucibl6  for  smelting.  The  fluxes 
being  soluble  in  water,  penetrate  the  crevices  of  the  ore,  and  cover 
the  particles;  and  as  the  flux  is  more  permanent  in  heat  than 
most  of  the  laad  compounds,  it  prevents  the  latter  from  evapo- 
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ration.  More  correct  aflsays  are  obtained  by  this  mode  than  bj 
the  former.  This  assay  is  always  more  satisfactory  when  per- 
formed in  an  open  vessel  under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  air, 
than  in  a  closed  vessel ;  and  in  that  case,  little  or  no  iron  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  succeed  welL  Galena  may  be  assayed  by 
melting  it  with  pure  iron,  but  the  assay  is  always  imperfect ;  the 
heat  required  is  so  high  that  in  most  instances  from  thirteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  is  lost  by  evaporation.  ^  From  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent  of  finely  divided  iron  is  needed  to  perform  the  operation ; 
if  more  iron  is  used  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  the 
loss  of  lead  is  diminished. 

Lead  and  Antimonjf — ^A  mineral  of  this  composition  may  be 
assayed  by  smelting  it  simply  with  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda; 
all  Uie  lead  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  antimony  remains  in  the 
dag.  If  silver  is  in  the  ore,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  in  the 
lead,  this  operation  will  not  effect  it.  In  that  instance  we  mix 
one  part  of  saltpetre  with  two  parts  of  soda,  and  take  four  parts 
of  this  mixture  to  the  amount  of  ore,  smelting  it  in  a  Hessian  or 
iron  pot.  This  assay  fiimishes  all  the  lead,  all  the  silver,  and 
the  antimony  remaina  in  the  dags. 

The  moist  analysis  may  be  used  to  confirm  the  dry  assay. 
If  the  latter  has  been  well  performed  by  applying  a  low  heat  and 
fusible  flux,  the  loss  in  metal  may  amount,  in  an  average,  to  ten 
per  cent,  and  in  so  far  no  test  in  confirmation  is  required.  In 
the  large  operation  we  never  obtain  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the 
actual  amount  of  metal  in  the  ore,  so  that  no  great  difference  in 
the  yield  of  the  assay  and  that  of  the  smelting  fdmace  is  percep- 
tible. 

Oopper, — ^Assays  are  always  made  with  particular  reference  to 
the  operation  on  the  large  scale;  this  is  the  case  with  copper 
more  than  with  any  other  metal,  because  the  value  of  the  metal 
is  such  as  to  require  its  extraction  from  the  ore  in  the  purest  form. 
Copper  alloys  readily  with  other  metals,  and  it  is  the  object  ol 
the  assayer  both  to  reduce  it  and  to  fi'ee  the  metal  from  its  im- 
purities in  order  to  determine  the  exact  value  of  the  ore.  The 
modes  of  assaying  are  different  in  almost  every  establishment, 
and  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  those  which  frimish  the  most 
correct  results,  by  applying  the  smallest  means.  In  all  cases  the 
first  thing  done  is  to  make  such  a  sample  for  an  assay  as  will  repre- 
sent the  average  value  of  the  whole  mass  of  ore ;  with  this  view 
fragments  n^ust  be  taken  firom  different  six)ts,  and  mixed  [and 
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groond  together.  A  part  of  thia  mixture  is  tried,  b j  meaofl  of 
the  blowpipe,  for  sulphur,  arsenic  and  volatile  metcJa  K  araenio 
or  any  volatile  substance  is  present  the  ore  mxist  be  roasted,  and 
in  Older  to  &cilitate  that  operation,  a  quantity  of  it,  saj  1000 
grains,  is  exposed  to  calcination.  This  quantity  is  mixed  with 
sawdust  and  a  little  oil,  dried,  and  exposed  in  a  closed  Hessian 
crucible  to  a  red  heat,  which  will  remove  a  large  portion  of  arse- 
nic and  sulphur,  and  other  volatile  matter.  The  mass,  which  is 
not  melted,  is,  when  cooled,  triturated,  and  exposed  in  a  shallow 
earthen  dish,  in  the  muffle,  to  roasting ;  the  sulphur  is  by  this 
means,  and  by  constant  stirring  with  an  iron  rod,  almost  entirely 
expelled.  If  signs  of  melting  are  shown  in  the  roasting  opera> 
tion,  the  ore  is  again  powdered  and  mixed  with  a  little  sawdust, 
and  roasted;  this  last  roasting  will  drive  off  almost  all  the  arsenic 
in  case  any  is  present  The  mineral  is  exposed  to  the  heat  until 
all  the  charcoal  is  burned  away.  What  remains  of  the  ore  is 
once  more  ground  and  mixed  with  its  own  weight  of  calcined 
borax,  one  twelfth  of  its  weight  of  fine  charcoal,  and  formed 
into  a  pasty  mass  by  the  addition  of  a  little  oiL  It  is  then  dried, 
broken,  and  put  into  a  black-lead  crucible  for  smelting.  The 
crucible  is  covered  by  a  slab,  and  subjected  to  the  strongest  heat 
of  the  air-furnace,  which  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is  applied 
slowly  and  increased  gradually.  A  heat  of  an  hour's  duration 
is  required  for  an  assay ;  and  during  the  last  20  minutes  it  should 
be  intense.  The  crucible  is  then  removed  fix>m  the  fhmace  and 
settled  by  striking  it  smartly  on  the  floor.  When  perfectly  cold 
the  pot  is  broken,  and  the  copper  is  found  in  its  bottom  in  the 
form  of  a  button.  The  color  and  malleability  of  the  button  indi* 
cate  its  purity,  and  if  that  is^  not  found  to  be  satisfactory,  the 
button  must  be  tefined  in  a  manner  which  will  be  described 
hereafter.  This  assay  is  not  often  found  to  be  correct ;  the  yield 
is  either  too  low  or  too  high,  and  for  practical  or  quantitative 
assays  insufficient  The  following  mode  of  operation  ftumishes 
more  reliable  results. 

All  copper  ores  which  are  not  oxidized  must  be  roasted,  but 
those  which  are  already  free  from  volatile  matter  would  lose  by 
that  operatic  and  are  used  in  their  raw  condition.  The  ore  to 
be  roasted  is  finely  powdered  and  placed  on  a  flat  dish,  which  is 
rubbed  over  with  reddle,  in  the  heat  of  the  muffle.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  grains  are  generally  sufficient  fi:)r  an  assay,  and 
two  assays  ought  to  be  made  of  every  ore  under  examination. 
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K  the  copper  is  mixed  with  crystallized  minerals,  sach  as  cai^ 
bonate  of  iron,  of  lime,  and  similar  substances,  the  heat  must  be 
applied  gradually,  because  these  crystals  explode  when  suddenly 
exposed  to  heat,  and  throw  out  the  ore  firom  the  dishes.  Gradu- 
ally the  dishes  are  moved  farther  into  the  muffle,  to  expose  the 
ore  to  a  stronger  heat  All  this  time  the  dish  which  contains  the 
ore  has  been  covered  with  another,  which  prevents  loss  from  ex- 
plosion. When  the  dishes  are  red  hot,  the  cover  is  removed  and 
the  ore  stirred  with  a  hook  of  strong,  clean  iron  wire ;  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  bring  any  ore,  by  adhesion  to  the  wire,  from  one 
dish  into  the  other.  The  more  diligently  the  ore  is  stirred,  the 
sooner  the  operation  of  roasting  is  performed.  At  first  the  heat 
is  great  in  the  dishes,  because  sulphur  and  arsenic  bum  vividly ; 
it  is  therefore  advisable  not  to  push  the  dishes  too  far  into  llie 
muffle.  By  degrees  the  mass  assumes  a  darker  color,  and  the 
dishes  may  now  be  exposed  to  a  higher  heat.  When  the  ore  ap- 
pears to  be  brown-red  in  the  highest  heat  of  the  mufiie,  the 
dishes  are  removed,  and  cooled  at  the  mouth  of  the  muffle ;  this 
changing  of  heat  accelerates  the  process  of  roasting  considerably. 
Each  time  the  dish  is  pushed  into  the  muffle  again,  it  is.  ad- 
vanced farther  in  to  expose  it  to  an  increased  heat  When  all 
sulphureous  smell  has  disappeared,  and  not  sooner,  the  dishes 
are  removed  from  the  cupel  and  cooled.  A  little  tallow  is  now 
laid  in  each,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  the  test  placed  in  the 
muffle  again.  In  burning  this  tallow  off,  the  remaining  sulphur 
and  arsenic  are  removed,  and  a  white  heat  will  finish  the  roasting 
operation.  According  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  the  quality 
of  metals  in  the  ore,  must  be  the  length  of  time  required  for 
roasting.  For  common  copper  pyrites  one  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  are  needed. 

If  the  powdered  mineral  under  examination  is  the  result  of 
smelting,  such  as  matt  or  slag,  the  dishes  containing  it  dliould  not 
be  covered,  because  in  this  state  it  always  contains  metals  which 
melt  readily ;  and  when  again  melted  diey  make  a  second  pul* 
verization  necessary,  which  is  equal  to  doing  the  whole  work 
over  twice.  The  operation  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  of  a  different  degree  of  heat. 

To  the  remaining  part  of  the  roasting  operation  on  260  grains 
of  ore,  two  ounces  of  crude  flux— consisting  of  one  part  saltpetre, 
and  two  of  crude  argol — are  added.  If  this  quantity  of  ore  and  flux 
is  considered  too  large,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  and  each 
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one  forms  an  assay ;  we  asaame  this  diTision  to  liave  heen  made  in' 
the  following  process.  The  test  is  placed  in  a  clay  or  copper 
pot,  as  described  above,  and  shown  in  fig.  ^^  ,j^ 

112.     The  mixture  of  ore  and  flux  is  cover-  MffTW^ 

ed  by  a  layer  of  dry  fine  salt,  about  three-       Mi!l<li\[\\m^^ 
quarters  of  an  inch  high.  This  test  is  treated 
exactly  as  the  test  on  lead,  in  the  same  fur- 
nace, with  the  exception  that  a  little  more 
heat  is  applied  at  the  close  of  the  operation. 
When  the  test  is  melted  it  is  poured  into  a 
dean,  previously  heated  metal  moold,  then 
cooled,  and  the  crude  copper  liberated  6om 
the  adhering  cinder.     About  20  minutes 
are  sufficient  to  melt  this  test.    The  crude 
copper  thns  obtained  is  brittle,  and  black ; 
it  is  a  mixtore  of  other  metals  and  carbon,  bnt  it  contains  in  most 
oases  &om  70  to  SO  parta  of  pure  metal    This  copper  must  be 
refined,  which  is  done  in  the  following  manner. 

Refining. — ^In  order  to  obtain  pure  metal,  a  common  cupel 
which  is  not  too  deep,  is  heated  in  the  muffle  to  a  white  heat 
The  button  of  crude  copper  previously  pulverized,  in  case  it  con- 
tains lead,  is  now  placed  in  a  pifece  of  paper  upon  the  hot  cupel ; 
and  in  case  it  contains  no  lead  it  is  enveloped  in  a  bit  of  sheet- 
lead  of  equal  weight  to  the  copper — and  when  the  latter  begins 
to  melt,  about  half  as  much  more  lead  is  added.  This  test  soon 
melts,  and  must  be  closely  watched ;  the  heat  must  not  be  so 
strong  nor  liie  cupel  so  deep  aa  in  cupelling  silver,  that  a  good 
opportunity  of  observing  the  teat  may  be  had.  The  lead  will 
always  carry  some  copper  with  it  into  the  mass  of  the  cupel, 
which  must  be  limited  to  the  smallest  amount  by  close  watching. 
When  the  globule  begins  to  look  white,  or  greeniah-white,  the 
test  is  quickly  withdrawn  from  the  mufSe,  and  a  drop  of  water 
put  on  the  globule  to  prevent  all  farther  losses.  The  copper  will 
be  found  soft  and  highly  refined.  Some  copper  is  here  absorbed 
by  the  cupel,  but  not  much  when  the  operation  is  performed  quick- 
ly and  at  a  low  heat  If  we  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  that 
loss,  a  test  in  confirmation  may  be  made  by  the  side  of  the  real 
test  For  this  purpose  a  quantity  of  fine  copper,  equal  in  weight 
to  the  crude  copper,  is  flattened  and  broken  into  fine  spangles,  and 
enveloped  in  lead  equal  in  weight  to  that  nsed  for  the  real  t^ 
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and  in  &Gt  ihe  whole  operation  on  this  fine  copper  is  pexfoimed 
just  as  on  the  crude  copper.    The  loss  of  the  refined  copper  by 
cupellation  is  added  to  the  refined  copper  of  the  test^  as  die  ap- 
proximate loss  of  the  refining  process.    In  this  operation  it  is 
advisable  to  work  with  as  little  lead  as  possible ;  a  good  per- 
former will  work  perfectly  and  easily  with  half  the  weight  of 
lead  to  the  copper,  and  in  many  cases  with  even  less  than  that. 
Much  lead  causes  considerable  loss  of  copper.    When  an  assay 
is  performed  well  on  pure  ore,  the  crude  copper  contains  80  parts 
of  fine  copper  in  100  parts ;  and  in  cupellation,  fi*om  10  to  12 
parts  of  fine  copper  are  lost — so  that  the  actual  weight  of  the  re- 
fined copper  is  a  good  standard  for  the  estimation  of  the  value  of 
the  ore,  because  it  fixes  this  always  ten  per  cent  lower  than  the 
actual  yield  in  the  smelt-works.    This  operation  requires  skill 
and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  perform  it  well ; 
firequently  no  pure  copper  remains  on  the  cupel,  all  is  absorbed 
by  the  ashes  of  the  vessel    This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
crude  copper,  which  contains  more  ihan  its  own  weight  of  lead. 
A  cupel  of  fine  ashes,  and  a  strong  heat,  are  the  best  means  of 
securing  success. 

The  foregoing  operation  appears  to  be  simple  in  its  nature, 
and  infactisso;  the  result  of  the  first  smelting  operation  is  quite 
correct,  that  is^  all  the  copper  contained  in  the  ore  is  in  the  crude 
copper,  with  a  variety  of  other  metals.  All  the  lead,  silver,  and 
gold  is  in  the  button;  and  when  no  lead  is  present,  about  16  per 
cent  of  iron  is  in  the  crude  copper.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  obtain  correct  estimates  by  this  method  of  smelting  ore.  When 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  results  of  the  cupellation,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  make  an  analysis  in  the  moist  way  on  the  crude  copper  to 
satisfy  our  mind.  The  quantity  to  be  operated  on  is  very  small 
in  most  cases,  particularly  with  poor  ores ;  and  we  may  either 
dissolve  the  whole  of  the  crude  copper,  or  a  part  of  it  llie 
analysis  is  tedious ;  and  if  many  assays  are  to  be  made,  as  in 
smelt- works  for  the  valuation  of  copper  ores,  it  is  advisable  to 
experiment  by  cupellation  until  success  is  obtained.  For  analy- 
sis, the  crude  copper  is  pulverized,  and  moistened  in  a  porcelain 
dish  with  nitric  acid.  On  applvinir  a  gentle  heat  the  metals  are 
dissolved  in  this  n.ena^4  w^  is  evaporat^  nearly  to  dxy- 
ness  and  diluted  with  water ;  only  carbon,  gold,  tin,  arsenic,  an- 
timony, and  sulphur  remain.  The  clear  liquid  is  separated  by 
61tration  fix>m  the  residue,  and  the  contents  of  the  latter  may  be 
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examined.  By  pouring  an  excess  of  solphtiric  add  into  the 
Uqnid  all  the  lead  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is 
separated  by  filtration.  This  precipitate  may  be  dried  and 
weighed,  if  it  is  of  any  value,  to  know  the  quantity  of  lead.  The 
copper  is  now  precipitated  by  sulphuieted  hydrogen  from  the 
liquid,  which  must  be  done  by  applying  an  excess  of  the  preci* 
pitant,  and  operating  quiddy,  because  this  newlyrfermed  sulphu- 
ret  soon  oxidizes  and  becomes  a  sulphate,  and  is  in  that  condition 
redissolved.  The  washing  of  the  sulphuret  is  performed  with 
warm  water.  The  result  thus  obtained  is  roasted  and  wdghed 
as  an  oxide  of  copper.  This  operation  is  uncertain  in  its  results, 
if  performed  only  with  usual  care  and  skill.  It  requires  great 
skill  to  perform  this  analysis  well,  for  which  reason  it  is  not  a 
common  process  in  practice.  If  the  ore  is  merely  a  compound 
of  iron  and  copper,  the  analysis  is  more  simple ;  and  the  cupella* 
lion  is  still  more  so,,  and  equally  correct  In  this  case  the  copper- 
test  is  melted  with  a  little  saltpetre  and  argol,  on  a  clay  dish  in 
the  muffle,  and  the  result  is  fine  copper. 

English  Process  of  Assaying. — ^In  Swansea,  Wales,  where  ex- 
tensive copper  smelt-works  make  many  .assays  necessary,  this 
operation  is  performed  in  a  manner  which  is  rather  expensive ; 
but  as  the  assay  is  made  on  a  large  quantity  of  ore,  it  cannot  fail 
to  detect  dearly  its  true  contents.  One  ounce,  avoirdupois,  of 
ore  is  selected  firom  an  average  mixture  which  has  been  previ- 
ously pounded  fine  and  sifted.  The  ore  is  put  in  a  fiat  dish,  or 
a  large  crudble,  which  is  placed  inclined  on  a  coke,  or  anthracite 
fire,  and  slowly  heated  and  stirred  to  expel  most  of  the  sulphur,, 
arsenic,  and  other  volatile  metala  It  is  not  the  object  to  expel 
all  the  volatile  matter,  but  merely  to  remove  most  of  these  admix- 
tures; this  operation  will  require  fix>m  1  to  2  hours. 

Orude  Oopper. — ^When  the  ore  is  cooled  after  roasting,  it  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  weighty  or  15  dwts.  of  fiux.  The  flux  is  a 
compound  of  1  025.  8  dwts.  of  nitre,  8  dwts.  of  common  glass,  2 
dwts.  of  borax-glass,  2  ozs.  of  fluor-spar,  1  oz.  12  dwts.  of  red,'  or 
crude  argoL  These  ingredients  are  finely  powdered  and  well 
mixed,  and  preserved  in  a  bottle  with  a  glass  stopper.  This 
quantity  of  fiux,  or  a  litde  more— because  some  ores  do  not  melt 
and  become  fiuid  with  16  dwts.,  and  may  require  20  dwts. — ^is 
mixed  with  ore  intimately,  and  then  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in 
a  black-lead  cmcible.  On  applying  the  heat  gradually,  one 
hour's  time  is  required  for  the  operation  in  a  good  air  furnace. 
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The  contents  of  the  crucible  axe  poured  into  a  >^t  and  greased 
metallic  mould,  then  cooled,  and  the  slags  knocked  off  fix)m  the 
button  of  metaL  '  The  button  should  be  of  a  fednt  copper  color, 
or,  which  is  better  still,  shaded  with  blue.  If  the  button  is  very 
rough,  too  little  flux  has  been  used ;  and  if  it  is  yeiy  smooth,  too 
much  was  in  the  pot ;  neither  of  these  will  furnish  a  correct  as- 
say, for  in  both  cases  copper  remains  in  the  slags.  A  white  color 
and  smooth  surface  on  the  button  is  never  good ;  the  slags  are  in 
this  case  full  of  oxide,  of  copper  and  of  a  stony  appearance.  This 
latter  appearance  is  generally  produced  by  an  excess  of  flux  or 
deficiency  of  carbon.  A  slag  of  this  kind,  when  powdered  and 
remelted  with  a  little  crude  tartar,  will  produce  a  grain  of  metal, 
which  is  added  to  the  first  button ;  if  no  copper  is  foimd  in  this 
latter  assay,  the  first  has  been  correct  If  the  first  smelting  is  so 
&r  incorrect  that  the  slags  look  red,  or  brownish  red,  it  is  better 
to  make  a  fresh  assay,  for  not  all  the  copper  can  be  recovered 
from  these  slags.  In  this  operation  a  new  crucible  is  used  for  the 
successive  roastlag  and  smelting,  for  some  of  the  ore  may  remain 
in  the  pot  after  roasting,  wUch  is  recovered  in  smelting.  The 
flux,  in  this  assay,  absorbs  dl  other  metals,  and  precipitates 
chiefly  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead,  and  a  little  iron ;  the  latter  metals 
must  be  removed  by  refining  the  crude  button  of  copper. 

By  this  assay  we  obtain  a  variety  of  metals  in  appearance ; 
and  according  to  that  appearance,  the  button  is  thrown  away  as 
useless,  or  refined,  a)  K  the  button  is  very  coarse  and'  brittle, 
like  glass,  and  is  black  and  crystallized,  it  is  rejected,  for  it  never 
will  yield  the  true  contents  of  the  ore.  A  fresh  assay  must  be 
made,  b)  When  the  button  looks  still  finer,  and  shows  some 
tenacity,  but  is  brittle,  it  may  be  smelted  again  with  a  flux,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  used  on  ores  to  produce  fine  copper  in  .the  first 
operation,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  c)  If  the  button 
when  broken  presents  a  brown  copper  color,  and  is  somewhat 
tenacious,  but  still  brittle,  it  may  be  considered  the  result  of  a 
good  assay.  It  furnishes  in  refiising  about  half  its  weight  in  fine 
copper.  This  button  is  remelted  in  a  black  pot,  xx>vered  by  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  of  white  cream  of  tartar  and  one  part  of 
common  salt ;  and  a  simple  fusion  furnishes  pure  copper  from  it. 
d)  If  the  button  is  of  a  copper  appearance,  but  bluish  on  the  out- 
side, it  may  be  considered  as  a  good  ore.  This  remelted  with 
the  addition  of  argol  and  «alt,  and  a  little  carbon,  frimishes  gen- 
erally two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  fine  copper,    e)  A  button  which 
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18  white  in  the  fracture,  or  grayish-wliite,  is  never  good ;  it  is  best 
to  throw  it  away,  because  it  does  not  fhmish  a  good  assay. 

The  second  smelting  generally  furnishes  crude  copper,  that  is, 
copper  hardly  pure.  In  this  operation  loss  may  occur  in  casting 
the  contents  of  the  pot  into  a  mould ;  it  is  therefore  generally 
cooled  in  the  crucible,  which  is  afterwards  broken  to  obtain  the 
button.  By  trying  the  button  on  the  anvil  with  a*  hammer  we 
soon  find  if  it  is  fine  copper,  or  if  another  refining  is  necessary. 
In  all  cases,  the  copper  must  be  perfectly  covered  by  slags,  or  loss 
will  ensue  from  the  oxidation  of  metal. 

o  make^this  assay  succeed  well,  the  ores  under  exainination 
should  contain  some  pyrites ;  if  none  can  be  had,  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  sulphur  should  be  added,  and  heated  with  the  ore  pre- 
vious to  smelting;  because,  if  no  sulphur  is  present,  the  slags  are 
Btif^  and  a  loss  of  metal  is  the  consequence.  If  the  ore  is  an  ox- 
ide,  or  carbonate  of  copper,  and  copper  pyrites  can  be  obtained, 
one  pennyweight  of  the  latter  to  one  ounce  of  the  first  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  slags  fluid. 

Crude  Copper  may  be  obtained  on  first  melting,  ^y  roasting 
the  ore  thoroughly  to  liberate  it  fix>m  all  volatile  matter,  in  such 
A  manner  as  has  been  described  in  a  former  operation.  The 
oxide  thus  obtained  fit)m  one  ounce  of  raw  ore  is  intimately 
mixed  with  25  to '28  dwts.  of  the  following  flux ; — 8  oz.  of  refined 
aigol  (cream  of  tartar),  1  oz.  8  dwts.  of  saltpetre,  10  dwts.  of  glass 
of  borax,  10  dwts.  of  common  glass,  and  6  dwts.  of  slacked  lime ; 
these  are  well  mixed  together  and  rubbed  fine.  To  each  assay 
about  8  dwts.  of  salt  are  mixed.  At  the  same  time  when  this  ore 
and  flux  are  smelted  in  a  covered  crucible,  a  little  flux,  say  8  or 
4  dwts.,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  salt  and  argol,  ia  melted  in 
another  pot^  and  both  heated  at  the  same  time.  The  fluid  assay 
is  now  cast  into  the  hot  pot  with  the  melted  flux,  and  poured 
back  into  the  flrst ;  this  operation  will  remove  those  particles  and 
litde  globules  which  may  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and 
bring  the  metal  down  to  a  solid  button.  The  crucible  is  now 
cooled  and  broken,  and  the  button  of  crude  copper  removed  for 
refining. 

The  direct  way  of  producing  crude  copper  is  not  commonly 
used ;  it  is  applied  to  ores  which  work  hard  in  the  furnace,  such 
as  oxides,  or  ore  mixed  with  heavy  spar,  or  sparry  iron.  The 
yield  is  always  small ;  tnd  the  purchaser  makes  an  assay  in  this 
way  to  protect  himself  sg^iost  losaas  in  the  furnaces ;  for  such 
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ores  never  yield  aa  well,  or  work  as  cheaply,  as  poor  pyrites. 
Grood,  easy  xneHdng  ores  Teqtuie  black  flux,  and  do  not  bear  salt- 
petre in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  all  oxidation  must  bo  prevented  ; 
and  if  any  addition  to  the  first  flux  is  required  it  is  carbon,  for 
the  potadi  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ai^l  becomes 
frequently  too  much  for  the  copper.  If  too  much  sulphur  is  in 
the  first  assay,  it  may  be  broken  and  melted  once  more  with  ar- 
gol,  which  will  now  produce  the  desired  button,  and  in  all  cases 
a  better  result  than  ores  without  any  sulphur.  A  good  first 
button  ought  to  make  eighteen  or  nineteen  grains  of  crude  copper 
to  the  pennyweight  And  if  in  melting  such  a  button  the  slags 
are  too  strong,  the  addition,  of  a  very  little  of  the  slag  firom  the 
first  operation  will  cause  it  to  be  fluid. 

Refining. — ^The  coarse  copper  thus  obtained  fi*om  either  pro- 
cess is  not  generally  pure  copper;  the  refining  of  this  is  per- 
formed in  a  small  crucible.  When  the  latter  is  heated  almost  to 
a  white  heat^  the  copper  button  is  held  over  it,  and  when  warm, 
gently  thrown  into  the  pot  Over  the  button,  sufficient  refining  flux 
to  cover  it  is  laid,  and  on  the  top  ofthat  a  little  common  salt  Befin- 
ingfluxiscomposedof  one  and  a  half  pound  of  nitre;  one  pound 
of  red  argol,  and  a  good  handful  of  salt  These  substances  are  well 
mixed  anct  finely  powdered,  then  heated  in  an  iron  pot  and  stir- 
red with  a  red  hot  iron,  so  as  to  form  it  into  black  flux.  This 
flux  must  be  saved  in  well  stopped  bottles.  IS  the  copper  is  to 
be  very  fine,  the  quantity  of  saltpetre  may  be  increased  to  two 
parts.  When  the  test  is  perfectly  melted,  in  a  closed  furnace, 
which  requires  only  a  few  minutes,  the  contents  of  the  pot  are 
poured  into  a  greased  mould,  and  after  they  become  cold  the 
copper  will  be  foimd  fine.  It  is  tried  for  malleability  on  the  an- 
vil, and  its  color  and  fibre  are  evident  when  it  is  broken.  The 
slags  £rom  this  operation  generally  contain  copper  which  may  be 
recovered  by  melting  them  with  fresh  argoL  The  globule  of 
metal  obtained  from  this  melting  generally  contains  some  iron, 
but  in  itself  it  is  chiefly  copper.  The  assays  on  copper,  as  well 
as  on  silver  and  gold,  always  indicate  a  smaller  qiiantity  of  metal 
than  the  ore  yields  in  the  large  operation;  the  purchaser  of 
ore  is  therefore  in  no  danger  of  paying  too  much  for  the  ore  if  he 
buys ,  according  to  the  assay.  If  highly  oxidized  ores  are  smelt- 
ed, a  large  portion  of  copper  remains  in  the  slags,  all  of  which  is 
not  recoverable  in  subsequent  smeltings.  The  addition  of  salt- 
petre to  the  flux  causes  similar  losses.    All  the  copper  may  be 
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obtained  &om  solphoretB  by  the  additioii  of  metallic  iron,  and  a 
flax  of  four  paita  of  carbonate  of  soda.  Without  the  presence 
of  iron,  no  pure  alkali  prodnces  anj  copper.  Black  flux  is  the 
best  reagent  for  cc^per  ores,  and  the  addition  of  salt  promotes  the 
formation  and  quand^  of  metaL  Copper  which  contains  zinc 
or  tin  is  carefiillj  refined  with  a  flnz  of  salt  and  saltpetre  in  the 
cracible ;  that  which  contains  gold  or  silver  is  cupelled  with 
lead,  and  has  been  described  mukr  the  head  of  cupellation. 

iron. — An  assay  of  iron  ore  does  not  belong  to  those  which 
are  the  most  eomlj  performed,  if  we  seek  the  amount  of  metal 
exactly.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  operation,  we  must  deoxi- 
dize the  iron  ore,  and  prodaoe  a  heat  which  will  melt  the  metal ; 
and,  as  iron  is  extremely  refractory,  a  high  heat  is  often  required 
to  make  this  assay  succeed.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  case  to 
form  a  fusible  slag.  The  accidental  admixtures  of  iron  ore  often 
canae  a  modification  in  the  composition  of  the  flux ;  but  as  a  high 
heat  is  always  required,  there  is  Ibund  no  difficulty  in  melting 
ahnoBt  any  compound.  The  flux  is  most  commonly  pure  borax- 
glaaa ;  flint  glass,  or  such  glass  as  contains  no  iron,  may  be  used 
with  equally  good  success.  The  ore  is  pulverized,  and  passed 
,  throogh  a  silk  sieve,  well  mixed  with  the  flux  and  coarse  char- 
coal powder,  and  melted  in  a  black-lead,  or  a  ooal-lined  crucible. 
On  the  top  of  the  ore  and  flax  some  coarse  charcoal  dust  is 
brou^t  to  prevent  the  homing  of  the  charcoal  before  the  ore  is 
heated.  The  pot  may  be  loosely  covered  by  a  slab.  This  aaaay, 
when  conducted  with  ability,  will  produce  a  fair  result  from  bog 
ores  and  hydrates,  but  not  &om  all  other 
ores.  We  will  therefore  describe  a  more 
general  mode  of  assaying,  which  ftimishea 
in  all  cases  correct  results. 

A  cracible  is  formed,  as  shown  in  fig. 
118,  of  fireclay;  the  foot  moulded  to  it 
servee  as  a  sole-piece ;  it  is  well  baked,  and 
in  &ct  treated  as  any  other  crucible.  In 
this  pot  a  lining  is  inserted  conasting  of  one 
part,  in  wei^t,  of  fine  clay,  and  one  of  fine 
charcoal  powder,  moistened  with  a  little 
water.  The  interior  of  the  cracible  is  lined 
with  this  mass  and  dried ;  it  is  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  A  second  cement  is  now  formed  of 
two  parts  of  carbon  and  one  of  day ;  this  is  moistened,  and  the 
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whole  crucible  is  filled  with  it  and  gently  dried.    In  this  last 
filling,   a  pattern  of  wood  is  pressed  while  the  mass  is  still 
damp ;  this  forms  the  cavity  for  the  smelting  of  the  ore.    The 
fbrm  of  this  cavity  is  an  inverted  cone,  as  shown  in  the  engrav- 
ing.   The  pot  is  covered  by  a  slab  made  of  fire-day.    The  ore 
to  be  assayed  is  finely  powdered,  of  which  about  120  grains  are 
used ;  or  if  a  dedmaJ  number  is  selected,  100  grains  may  form 
a  distinct  assay.    To  100  grains  of  ore,  fix>m  12  to  26  grains  of 
glass  of  borax  are  added,  about  half  as  much  of  chalk,  and  also 
from  8  to  10  grains  of  hydrate  of  lime.    This  fiux  is  well  mixed 
with  the  ore  and  finely  powdered.    The  mixture  is  put  into 
the  pot,  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal  powder  of  hard  coal 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  thick,  and  then  the  clay  slab 
or  cover  is  lute^  firmly  to  the  crucible.     Two  of  these  pots 
may  be  placed  at  once  in  the  furnace,  but  no  more,  because  the 
heat  required  in  these  assays  is  not  so  uniform  in  thp  furnace 
as  to  guarantee  the  finishing  of  all  the  assays  in  the  fire  at  onoe, 
which  is  necessary  if  we  expect  a  good  result.    The  fiimaoe  is' 
here  managed  as  in  all  other  assays,  the  heat  at  first  low,  is  gradu- 
ally increased,  and  should  be  urged  at  last  by  a  pair  of  bellows. 
A  heat  of  one  hour's  duration  must  be  sufficient  for  an  assay; 
if  a  longer  exposure  of  the  pot  to  the  fire  is  required,  there  is 
danger  of  its  being  melted  or  broken.    With  anthracite  coal,  or 
coke  as  fiiel,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  uniform  heat 
without  bellows ;  but  in  feeding  the  furnace  with  charcoal,  it  re- 
quires constant  filling  and  attention;    without  blast  an  assay 
by  charcoal  is  almost  out  of  the  question.    From  the  time  when 
the  strongest  fire  is  applied,  to  the  close  of  the  heat,  not  more 
than  thirty  minutes  should  elapse.    In  this  case  we  cannot  open 
the  pot,  we  must  remove  it,  when  sufficiently  hot,  from  the  fire, 
and  cool  it    This  pot  cannot  be  set,  because  of  its  form;  we 
find,  therefore,  always  some  small  grains  of  iron  in  the  slag,  even  if 
the  assay  has  been  well  performed.    When  the  pot  is  cool,  it  is 
broken,  the  button  of  iron  removed  and  the  cinder  care&lly 
washed  and  pounded ;  the  grains  of  iron  are  then  extracted  firom 
it  by  a  magnet,  and  added  to  the  button,  which  is  now  weighed, 
and  in  grains  indicates  the  per  centage  of  the  ore.    The  slags 
in  this  assay  must  be  perfectly  vitrified,  glassy,  and  of  a  fieuiing 
green  color  when  seen  in  thin  transparent  scales,  or  through  the 
sharp  angles  and  comers  of  the  solid  slag.    The  iron  must  be  a 
little  carbonized,  that  is,  of  a  light  gray  color.    It  will  then  indi* 
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oate  the  exact  amount  of  iron  in  the  ore.  If  the  slag  and  iron 
are  not  of  the  described  form,  the  assay  is  doubtAil  and  of  no 
yalne ;  if  the  slags  are  stony  and  the  iron  dark  gray,  or  the  slags 
stony  or  Titrified  and  the  iron  white,  no  assay  can  be  considered 
coned 

Iron  ores  appear  in  a  yaiiety  of  forms.  We  recognize  only  two 
classes  as  having  any  influence  upon  the  flux  in  the  assay.  The 
above-mentioned  flux  succeeds  in  most  cases,  but  when  it  appears 
that  the  ore  already  oontaios  lime,  the  lime  in  the  flux  maybe  dis- 
pensed with,  or  the  quantity  of  borax  increased.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  if  the  mineral  under  examination  is  a  mag« 
netic  iron  ore,  specular  ore,  hydrates  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  hema- 
tites of  all  kinda;  argillaceous  or  sparry  ore;  slaga  or  glasses, 
cbiders  or  scales — ^hanmierslag— -of  iron ;  aU  work  equally  well 
in  Ihis  assay.  Any  iron  ore  which  cannot  be  melted  witli  ihis 
flux  in  a  crucible,  or  does  not  melt  on  being  mixed  with  other 
kinds  of  iron  ore  and  assayed  with  the  flux,  is  useless  for  the 
large  operation,  for  it  will  assuredly  not  melt  in  the  blast  fiimace. 
K  the  button  is  of  an  ironrgray  color,  but  cold-short,  the  iron 
in  the  furnace  will  be  so ;  and  if  it  is  brittle,  and  the  slag  smells, 
when  heated  and  moistened,  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  lotten 
eggS|  the  ore  contains  sulphur,  and  will  make  red  short  ironintho 
blast  furnace.  In  all  cases,  a  jotomal  is  kept  by  the  assayer,  in 
which  each  assay  is  recorded ;  this  is  particularly  necessary  with 
assays  on  iron.  The  treatment  of  the  ore,  flux,  crucible,  coal  and 
heat  are  described;  the  time  of  smelting,  and  kind  of  fhel  are  en 
tered;  and  the  appearance  of  the  slags,  the  iron,  and  all  such  re 
marks  as  are  peculiar  to  the  assay  are  made  and  noted.  The  slag 
must  be  described  yery  particularly ;  as,  whether  it  is  compact 
and  perfecfly  yitriQed  or  spongy  and  porous ;  stony,  transparent 
or  opaque ;  crystalliased  or  indmed  to  crystallization;  its  color  in 
the  body,  and  in  the  splinters,  in  reflected  light,  and  in  transmitted 
light  The  quality  and  form  of  the  iron  button  must  be  correctly 
described  for  reference;  whether  it  is  gray,  black  or  white;  if  crys- 
tallized, the  forms  of  the  crystals ;  whether  it  resists  the  smart 
stroke  of  a  hammer  on  the  anvil;  and  whether  it  is  brittle,  or,  if 
malleable,  to  what  degree,  &c.  In  £Buctj  it  is  not  ea^  to  make 
and  record  too  many  observations  on  an  assay  of  iron. 

We  want  generally  the  iron  only,  in  an  assay  of  that  min- 
eral, and*  the  quantity  contained  in  the  test    Matters  which  may 
be  separated  by  roasting  on  the  small  scale  perfectly,  cannot  be 
16 
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removed  entdrely  in  the  large  operation ;  it  is  therefore  of  litdg 
oae  to  roast  tiie  ore.  Sulphur,  phoq^oros,  aod  arseoic,  m&y  be 
removed  by  care&l  loastiiig  in  the  mofflB,  but  nsvei  bj  the  roast- 
ing  operationa  in  the  ftimaoe-ymd;  jtiBoselesto  maks  good  iron 
in  an  assay,  if  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  iiimace  from  the  sajne  ore. 
Water  may  be  expelled  by  roasting,  bat  the  presence  of  it  does' 
not  interfere  vith>  the  smiling  openvtions  either  on  the  large  or 
the  small  scale.  A  mwst  arudysis  of  iixm  ore  is  practically  of 
no  use  whatever;  it  serves  for  the  estabhshmentof  theories  on 
fluxes,  but  the  praotioal  mebdltagist  derives  little  benefit  from 
each,  assays.  A  litUe  time  spent  on  oruoible  assays  is  of  infi- 
nitcly  more  value  than,  the  best  and  most  elaborate  chemical  -an- 
alysis. It  fninishes  to  the  manager  of  fiumaoes  at  onoe  a  oom- 
prehensive  view  of  the  practical  value  of  the  nuneral  under.  ex.'< 
aminatlon.  Extensive  ezpeiiments  oa  flaxes  may  be  made  in 
the  crucible,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  emph^  flnxes  which  cannot 
be  imitated  in  the  blast  faTnac&  Whffli  the  repeated  assay  irith 
the  above-mentioned  flux  does  not  aflbnl  a  satisbctory  resnltj 
the  mineral  examined  is  wortMess  as  an  iron  ore. 

An  'assay  on  iron  maybe  perfonned  in  a  HJessian  pat,  when 

the  ore  is  a  hematite;  is  this  case- it  is  mixed  with  coarse  ohar- 

00^  powder  in  excess,  the  grains  of  whicih  are  of  the  size  of  pins' 

heads.    Sndi  granulated  cbarooal  is  formed  bycnttangit  fiom 

the  face  (f  aionndstiok  of  ooal,]:^  meansofa  shazp  knife;  the 

fine  dost  made  in  this  operation  is  s^wtrated  from  the  grains  by 

a  oeve.     Ore  whidi  requires  a  stronger  heat  than  hydrates,  audi 

Fic.  lu.  '  as  red  oxides  of  iron  and  magnetic  ore,  may 

be  smelted  in  a  black-lead  pot,  and  mixed 

with  coarse  coal  as  above.    Mne  coal  is  in- 

admismble  here,  because  it  Mnders  iron  and 

cinder  frcimnuuiii^  together.    An  essential 

condition  in  this  assay  is^  that  the  bottom 

of  the  pot  be  thorot^My  'hot  in  order  to 

liielttheiion;  a lafgo ■foot-'pieca  is ifor  these 

TeasoDs  inadnidaaible^  and  the  above>de8crib^ 

6d  pot  is  Employed,  becanse  it  has  bat  a 

very  etntHi.  sole-piaoe.  '  In  anthracite  ooal, 

and  in  ooke  fii^  a  conmion  dsy  omcftde 

'or '  a  phmibago  pot,  may  be  used,  but  the 

surest  way  to  success  is,  to  line  the  onicible  as  described  above, 

and  shown  in  fig.  114.  ' 
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Mavury. — Qmckslyer  ifl  easily  ABsayed,  if  ve  are  provided 
with  a  proper  f^panittuL  The  tzeatmeiit  of  mateiials  which  con- 
tain mercoiy,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  is  in  all  cases  similar.  The 
mineral  may  be  aa  RTr*^lgM"  or  oxide ;  when  fiDlphnreta,  cblo- 
rides,  or  (dn^lar  compounds  are  to  be  aseay ed,  a  flax  must  be  used 
which  comlanea  with  the  Ibretgn  matto*.  The  most  convenient 
ap^>aratas  for  sBsaying  merciuy  is  represented  in  fig.  115.  An 
iron  retort  of  about  tluee  inches,  diameter,  which  is  oomposed  of 


two  parts,  is  used;  die  lower  part  iskoast-iiontnnyex  vessel,  to 
which  a  dome  with  nedc  of  cas^i^>n  is  screwed ;  the  wliole  is  in- 
serted in  a  oommoo fire-pot  and  covered  With  coal;  the  fire  is  ap- 
plied firom  above  so  as  to  beat  the  dome  first,  which  must  be  bu& 
fidently  hot  sot  to  condense  the  qnicksilver.  To  the  neck  of  the 
retort  a  sheet-iron  pipe  of  about  half  an  inch  in  width  and  two 
and  Sk-half  feet  in  length  is  screwed,  which  inclines  to  the  ground 
and  reaches  down  with  its  month  over  a  ^aes  or  porcelain  basin 
with  water,  bat  does  not  dip  into  the  water,  lliis  iron  pipe  is 
surronnded  with  a  second  pipe  of  tin  plat«,  soldered  tightly  above 
and  below  to  the  iron  pipe.  At  the  uppev  part  of  the  lattw  pipe 
a  funnel  of  tin  piste  is  &stened,  so  that  it  may  serve  as  a  reservoir 
for  water;  at  tiie  lower  end,  a  stop-code  is  soldered  to  the  tin 
pipe,  whidi  r^ulates  the  efflux;  and  so  'the  influx  of  water.  Thb 
epBoe  betireen  the  iron  pipe  and  the  tin  ppe,  whit^-  is  about  i  of 
an  inch  in  width,  is  thus  always  filled  with,  cold  water,  and  any 
vapors  of  mercu^  whidi  pass  through  the  iron  pipe  are  con- 
denaed  and  drop  into  the  basin  beloit^  its  mouth.  The  efflux  is 
so  regulated  that  the  water  is  always  cold,  and  the  funnel  con- 
stantly provided  with  fiesh  water.     Small  qnantalies  of  ore,  or 
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amalgam,  may  be  assayed  in  a  glass  retort,  but  that  is  a  difficall 
operation ;  the  glass  is  liable  to  break  in  consequence  of  the  high 
heat  necessary  for  the  assay. 

Amalgams,  such  as  those  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and 
others,  are  distilled  without  any  addition  of  flux,  or  absorbent  mat- 
ter. A  mineral  which  contains  quicksilyer  in  one  form  or  another 
is  finely  powdered,  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  metallic  iron, 
if  the  ore  is  cinnabar,  to  which  a  little  black  flux  or  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  carbon  is  added.  When  oxides  or  chlorides  are  to  be  dis- 
tilled, carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the 
mineral,  mixed  with  half  that  weight  of  black  flux,  is  added. 
The  retort  is  unscrewed  and  the  mixture  put  into  the  lower  part 
and  covered  by  an  extra  layer  of  flux  of  about  a  |  of  an  inch  in 
thickness;  the  latter  addition  prevents  the  escape  of  unreduced 
mercury.  lime  is  in  all  cases  a  servicable  addition  to  the  flux ; 
it  facilitates  the  operation  and  prevents  boiling.  All  the  ores  of 
mercury  are  liable  to  boil,  for  which  reason  a  retort  should  not 
be  filled  more  than  |  or  ^,  and  the  fire  invariably  applied  firom 
above.  A  strong  red  heat  which  does  not  melt  cast-iron  is  suffi- 
cient for  driving  off  all  the  mercuiy  from  any  compound  what- 
ever. The  mercury  thus  obtained  by  an  assay  is  never  pure; 
but  as  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  contained  in  it  is  very  small, 
we  may  neglect  its  presence,  and  weigh  the  gathered  globides  as 
they  come  from  the  pipe,  and  accumulate  in  the  dish,  as  if  they 
were  the  real  contents  of  the  ore. 

Chromium. — ^This  metal  cannot  like  other  compounds,  be  re- 
duced from,  its  oxides  to  a  metallic  condition,  at  least  not  with 
sufficient  purity  to  answer  the  purposes  of  an  assay.  The  presence 
of  chrome  is  found  by  the  blow-pipe  experiment  most  safely,  and 
if  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  quantity  of  metal  in  the  ore,  we 
combine  its  acid  with  potash,  and  determine  the  weight  of  chro- 
iQium  by  the  weight  of  chromate  of  potash.  This  is  an  operation 
belonging  to  the  chemist ;  the  quantitative  assay  of  chjrome  ore  is 
of  no  value  to  the  metallurgist  The  alloys  of  this  metal  are  of 
some  importance,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Zinc. — ^The  presence  of  this  ore  in  «  mineral  is  found  by  ap- 
plying the  blow-pipe  test;  a  quantitative  assay  is  not  so  easily 
performed.  The  best,  and  most  convenient  way,  is  to.  determine 
the  quantity  of  zinc  by  an  assay  of  difference.  The  ore  wMch  is 
to  be  assayed  is  finely  pulverized,  and  roasted,  so  as  to  expel  all 
sulphur  and  other  volatile  matter,  which  is  not  so  easily  performed 
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inth  blende.  Two  hundred  grains  of  crude  zinc  ore  are  thus  ex- 
poeed  to  a  red  heat^  which  must  not  be  too  strong  at  first,  because 
the  ore  is  very  liable  to  melt,  particularly  if  any  lead  is  present. 
After  repeated  roasting  and  pulverization,  we  may  succeed  by 
diligence  in  roasting  the  above  amotmt  of  ore  in  three  or  four 
hours'  time.  The  ore  thus  roasted  is  mixed  with  about  40  or  60 
grains  of  fine  charcoal  powder,  put  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  cover 
ed  by  a  layer  of  coal;  a  clay  cdab  is  then  laid  loosely  on  the  cruci- 
bfe  to  protect  the.  interior  of  the  pot  i^ainst  the  fidling  in  of  coaL 
The  crudUe  thus  prepared  is  gently  heated,  dried  at  first,  and 
then  suddenly  exposed  to  a  strong  white  heat,  so  as  to  form  and 
evaporate  metallic  zinc  quickly.  The  residue,  after  being  again 
roasted  in  the  muffle  to  remove  all  the  carbon  which  may  remain, 
shows  how  much  metal  has  been  evaporated ;  this  is  set  down  as 
oxide  of  one,  from  which  the  quantity  of  metal  is  deducted. 
100  parts  of  oxide  are  equal  to  80  parts  of  metal.  This  operation, 
simple  as  it  appears,  does  not  fhmish  a  correct  assay ;  if  lead, 
bismuth,  and  similar  metals  are  present,  all  of  them  are  evaporat- 
'  ed  with  the  zinc,  in  case  their  amount  is  not  more  than  20  per 
cent  to  that  of  the  zinc  Another  mode  of  assaying,  is  to  mix 
the  ore  with  borax  and  lime,  the  kind  of  flux  used  in  the  assay 
of  iron;  and  then  proceed  with  zinc  ore  exactly  as  with  iron  ore 
in  smelting,  that  is,  employ  ahigh  heat  and  evaporate  aU  the 
zinc  This  method  is  objectionable  for  the  same  reasons  as  the 
previous  mode;  for  all  the  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  even 
Qome  copper,  are  entirely  driven  off  with  the  zinc  by  the  heat 

Assaying  zinc  ore*by  distillation,  on  the  principle  employed 
in  the  large  operation,  is  impracticable,  because  the  metal  cannot 
be  gathered  correctly.  Any  assay  made  in  tlus  manner  is  there 
fore  worthless.  Pore  zinc  ore,  which  contains  zinc,  iron,  silex,  or 
day  only,  may  be  assayed  by  the  above  differential  assay  with 
sufficient  accuracy  in  the  result.  Ores  which  contain  lead  and 
other  volatile  metals,  must  be  analyzed  in  the  moist  way.  As 
this  mode  of  assaying  is  beyond  our  limits,  we  abstain  firom 
alludaig  to  it 

Tin. — ^The  assay  of  tin  ore  is  not  difficult,  but  it  still  requires 
*  some  practice  to  perform  it  welL  This  metal  is  extremely  vola- 
tile, and  as  the  affinity  of  its  oxide  for  silex  is  great,  it  requires  a 
strong  heat  to  separate  it  from  that  substance,  and  in  the  mean 
tim^  its  evaporation  must  be  prevented.  An  assay  on  tin  ore 
can  be  made  at  a  low  heat  like  that  of  lead,  if  we  mdt  the  ore 
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finely  povdeied  'with  black  flux  and  carbonate  of  8oda>  An 
aaa&y  made  in  thia  way  is  incorrect ;  for  the  oxide  of  tin  is  soluble 
in  an  alkaline  slag,  and  when  all  the  metal  is  reducet^  &om  tile 
alag,  the  latter  becomes  too  re&actory  to  admU  of  gatheiing  the  tin 
into  a  button ;  it  is  thefore  diffused  in  small  globules  through  the 
maas  of  the  dag.  The  presenoe  of  silez  ia  the  chief  objectioa  to 
smelting  tin  ore  with  a  largei  quantity  of  alkali ;  for  pure  ores, 
which  may  be  still  rich  enou^  for  the  large  operation,  will  not 
famish  any  tin  by  such  an  assay.  A  omcible  lined  with  pore 
charcoal,  or  that  shown  in  flg,  116,  is  the  best  for  an  aaaay  on  tin ; 
the  presence  of  mlex  or  clay  should  be  avcaded  by  all  means,  and 
the  ore  £reed  fiom  that  substanoe  as  iar  as  possible  before  smelt- 
ing. This  may  be  done,  to  perCection,  as  tin  core  is  very  heary- 
An  assay  performed  by  these  means  is  luieleaB  as  a  quantitatiTe 
assay,  and  a  qualitatiTe  test  may  be  had  with  the  blowpipe ;  it 
is  there&re  of  no  use  to  test  tin  ore  by  low  he^t  and  tdkaliae 
fluxes. 


Tin  (»«s  generally, -tia  slags  from  smeltiwg-fiinifloafl  particu- 
larly, are  beettreated  as  follows.  The  ore  or  slag  is  finely  pow- 
dered, and  mixed  with  y',  or  |  of  its  w^ht  of  charcoal-powdeT, 
the  grains  of  which  are  a  little  smaller  than  a  pin's  head.  Thia 
mixture  is  exposed  tor  a  couple  of  ToflTin  to  the  strong  heat  of  the 
ur-fiimace,  in  a  well-luted  Hessian  crocible,  lined  with  charcoal, 
or  a  black-lead  pot  lined  with  diarcoal  dust  The  ore  ia  thua 
oonverted  into  a  brittle,  sandy  mass  of  cinder,  which  is  easily  ' 
broken  and  changed  into  a  coarse  powder ;  tim  ia  wa^ed  to  re- 
move the  coal,  and  the  ore  thus  prepared  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a 
ooal-lined  pot    Bic^  oree  will  furnish  in  this  way  from  75  to  80 
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peroBttt^gf  tiaeiignnetal ;  the  Mrt  remains  still  in  tbe  alagcL  Poor 
oieS|.of  10  and  15  percent.of  metal,  do  not  ADmiah  any  metal 
. .  Tin -de  may  be  assayed  in  4ihesirongest  heat  of  an  air-famace^ 
diieetly,  /with.  a:flttx:of  bocax  andxtarbonate  of  soda ;  an  assay  of 
this  khid  is,  however^  extremely  dtffionlt  and  nncertain — ^the  re* 
salts  d^endl]firey  as  in  aU  other  instances,  on  the  volatile  charac* 
ter.of  ike  aooompanying  minerals^  and  the  quantity  of  ailex 
present  An  assay,  ihua  made  nynst  be  nnoertain,  for  a  large 
quantity  of  metal  may  be  lost  by  evaporation.  An  assay  on 
tin  ore  is  pei£mned  in  Snglaad,  whichanswers  for  practical  pur* 
poses.  It  does  not  fumish  the  exact  quantity  of  the  metal,  but^ 
as  die  operation  on  tilie  large  scale  does  notAimish  all  the  tin, 
thfiaasayds  sgfBciegt  for  f«tahliflhing  the  value  of  the  ore. 

Bn^iak  ^.may.— ^f  the  ooncentrated  and  rcasted  tin  ore,  6  oz. 
are  weighed  and  mixed  with  one*fourth  part,  or  1  oz.  6  dwts.,  of 
culm — bitmninous  coal^slack — firee  from  sulphur  and  sand ;  or 
pure  bituminoos  coal  grossly  potmded.  The  mixture  is  put  in  a 
bloe  pot — black-lead  crucible^— and  this  exposed  to  the  strongest 
•  heat  of  the  air-famace,  for  16  or  20  minutes,  or  so  long  as  the 
coal  blazes  or  emits  ga&  Then  stir  the  mass^  and  work  it  by 
means  of  an  iron  rod  down  into  the  pot,  and  meltfor  6  or  8 
minutes  longer.  By  this  time,  the  metal  has  become  a  stiff  semi- 
fluid slag;  the  crucible  is  now  removed,  the  slag  drawn  to  one 
ode,  and  the  metal  cast  into  an  iron*mould  which  has  been  pre- 
viously greased  The  slags  are  scraped  out  of  the  pot  as  clean 
as  possible)  into  an  iron  mortar;  after  pounding  axid  washing  it, 
a  great  many  grains  of  tin  are  found  in  th^^  bottom  of  the  wash- 
pan,  which  is  of  that  form  used  for  washing  and  testing  gold 
ores.  These  grains  and  the  ingot  weighed  together^  riiow  the 
yidd  of  the  ore  in  the  fumaoes  ;>  it  is  below  the  actual  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  the  ore.  There  is  no  way  of  testing 
ibis  metal  for  its  purity  but  by  the  tindery;  f<nr  whieh  reason 
the  meited  tin  is  cast  into  a  shallow  mould,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
tidn  bar  which  may  be  bent=  New  pots  do  not  fomish  so  good 
a  yield  as  old  pots,  because,  in  the  first  a  part  of  the  tin  is  ab* 
sorbed  and  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  crucible.  Instead  of  bitu- 
minous coai<Uist,  8aw*dust,  or  brown-ehaired  wood,  may  be  used , 
mineral  coal  is  the  best.  From  dean,  well-washed,  and  con- 
centrated ore,  about  60  parts  of  metal  to  100  of  ore  ore  thus 
obtained^'-^^uch  ora^  actually  contaibs  70  atid  72  of  metal ;  the 
smeker  generally  pays  only  66  of  metal  in  case  the  ore,  by  the 
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afisay,  ahows  60 ;  and  if  less,  he  deducts  stdll  more  than  6  poands 
from  the  60,  or  less,  of  metal.  And,  as  bj  a  second  smelting  of 
the  slags  about  one-half  of  the  lemaining  tin  is  obtained,  the 
smelter  derives  from  10  to  12  pounds  of  metal  profit  on  100 
pounds  of  ore.  The  smelter  pays  thus  to  the  miner  about  60  or 
65  pounds  of  tin  for  100  pounds  of  ore;  the  rest  is  for  his  labor. 

OobaU, — ^An  assay  of  cobalt  ore  is  difficult;  in  the  reduction 
of  the  pure  oxide  to  metal  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty, 
but  this  does  not  happen  to  be  found  native.  For  these  reasons 
the  cobalt  ores  are  treated  in  the  moist  way,  to  obtain  pure  oxide 
of  cobalt;  and,  if  required,  this  is  reduced  to  metal  The  pure 
oxide  is  mixed  with  the  same  flux,  and  treated  as  the  test  on 
iron  ore — ^to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  cobalt  thus 
obtained  contains  a  little  carbon,  which  may  be  removed  by 
cementation  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  the  addition  of  a  little 
black  manganese.  Cobalt  may  be  most  readily  produced  in  a 
porcelain  tube  by  heating  the  oxide,  and  leadbig  hydrogen  or 
carburetted  hydrogen  over  it ;  it  is  then  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
powder. 

The  oxide  of  cobalt  is  produced  by  melting  the  ore  with  its 
own  weight  of  saltpetre ;  if  the  ore  is  pure,  once  and  a  half  or 
twice  its  weight  of  nitre,, to  which  one  part  of  carbonate  of  soda 
is  added.  This  mixture  is  melted  in  an  iron  pot,  and  poured, 
after  being  properly  melted,  into  water  and  dissolved.  The  rem- 
due  is  pure  oxide  of  cobalt,  >  if  the  ore  was  pure.  If  iron, 
silex,  or  other  metals,  are  present,  the  sediment  of  course  con- 
tains some  or  all  oi^  these  substances.  In  order  to.  purify  the 
oxide  from  these  foreign  substances,  it  is  placed  in  aquafortis, 
which  dissolves  chiefly  the  oxide  of  cobalt  when  the  acid  is  limit* 
ed.  The  fluid  thus  obtained  is  filtrated  from  the  sediment,  and 
precipitated  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  in 
small  quantities,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  iron  first,  which  is  recog- 
nized by  its  crimson  color.  When  the  precipitate  begins  to 
become,  rose-colored,  the  fluid  is  filtrated  from  the  sediment,  and 
carbonate  of  soda  is  added  in  excess,  which  now  produces  oxide 
of  cobalt  only. 

The  presence  of  cobalt  in  an  ore  may  be  easily  recognized  by 
means  of  the  blowpipe ;  and  if  a  more  extensive  experiment  is 
required,  we  may  try  8  or  10  dwts.  in  a  crucible.  The  ore  is 
pounded  and  sifted,  and  roasted  in  a  large  crucible  like  copper 
ore,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.    When  the  ore  becomes  zed 
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noC^  it  flhowB  liquid  drops  on  the  iron  rod  by  which  it  is  stirredy 
these  appear  like  melted  lead;  the  pot  is  now  removed  and 
cooled.  Two  dwts.  of  this  roasted  ore  are  mixed  with  six  dwts.  of 
fine  white  day,  which  has  been  calcined  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
it  is  free  from  iron  and  other  coloring  matter ;  or,  if  such  clay 
cannot  be  had,  pnre  white  sand,  finely  powdered,  may  be  nsed. 
To  this  mixtore  of  clay  and  cobalt  is  added  double  its  weight,  or 
sixteen  dwts^  of  carbonate  of  soda  ;*  the  whole  is  then  well  mixed 
and  exposed  in  a  covered  Hessian  crucible  to  a  white  heat,  all 
carbon  being  carefully  excluded.  The  heat  may  continue  half 
an  hour  or  longer;  at  any  rate  the  mass  must  become  perfectly 
fluid.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pot  a  button  of  some  metal,  nickel  or 
bismuth,  is  generally  found,  which  is  thrown  out.  The  slag  is 
found  of  a  dark,  Idackish-blue  color,  which,  when  ground  and 
washed,  becomes  sky-blue.    This  is  smalt,  l^r  cobalt  glass. 

NicheL — ^The  source  of  this  metal  is  chiefly  in  the  cobalt  ores; 
it  is,  however,  found  as  kupfer-nickel,  where  it  is  associated  with 
arsenic  Nickel  is  more  refractory  than  iron,  and  requires  the 
strongest  heat  of  the  au>fumace.  It  can  be  produced,  like  cobalt, 
fix>m  the  pure  oxide  only.  The  ore  is  treated  exactly  like  cobalt 
ore,  in  case  it  is  aiseniuret  of  nickel.  If  any  cobalt  is  present,  a 
better  plan  is  to  roari;  the  ore  like  copper  ore,  and  smelt  for  co- 
balt^ as  above  described.  The  button  of  metal  at  the  bottom  of 
the  crucible  generally  contains  all  the  nickel  combined  with  sul- 
phur, and  some  other  metals.  This  button  is  broken,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  action  o{  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  all 
the  other  metals  but  not  the  nickel.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
button  is  then  exposed,  with  borax,  to  a  strong  heat,  which  pro- 
duces a  metallic  button,  consisting  chiefly  of  nickel.  In  the  third 
part  of  this  work  we  shall  allude  to  this  sulyect  more  at  length. 

BumtUhd — ^This  metal  is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  cobalt 
ores.  The  sediment  of  these  ores,  or  the  button  obtained  by  the 
cobalt  smelting,  the  latter  by  itself  and  the  first  with  a  flux  of 
borax,  are  melted  in  the  muffle  in  a  day  dish,  or  on  acupeL 
The  oxide  of  bismuth  is  more  quickly  absorbed  by  a  cupel  than 
lead,  and  of  course  more  rapidly  than  other  oxide&  A  cupel 
thus  saturated,  and  fi^eed  fix>m  the  other  adhering  matter  which 
covCTS  its  surfiice,  is  then  pounded  and  melted  in  a  coal-lined  pot 
with  black  flux  and  some  borax,  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  treated 
like  lead.  The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pure,  but  sufficiently 
00  to  (tistingniah  its  character. 
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Obifomum.----13iiB /metal  eaimot  be  piodaoed  in  the  dry  mpay^ 
Of  ita  manu&ctnre  we  shall  speak)  hereafter.  Irom  metallic  ano 
it  is  separated  bj  dissolving  the  metal,  and  precipitating  the  cad* 
mixun  fincmi  the  solution  by  pure  ziqo. 

Antimont/.-^TbiB  sabstance  is  assayed  exactly  like  lead,  but 
as  it  is  more  volatilei  the  heat  urastlDe  more  limited.  With  proper 
attention,  the  loss  caused  by  evaporation  may  be  reduced  to  five  or 
sixperceDt  Most  of  the  metal  thus  produced  contains  iron,  and  as 
the  affinity  of  antimony  for  iron  is  very  strong,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  melt  in  an  iron  pot ; .  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  flux 
niust  also  be  prevented.  It  is  also  necessary  to  roast,  if  poaedble, 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony,  because,  if  melted  with  metallic  iron, 
the  antimony  is  nesrer  free  from  iron*  The  roasting  operation  is 
exceedingly  dow ;  but  the  assay  made  of  the  oodda  is  more  safe 
than  RTnelting  Ihe  sulphuret  in  the  presence  of  iron.  The  ^xide 
ihua  obtained  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of  black  flux  and  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  any  kind  of  alkaline  flux  and  oar- 
,bon.  The  ttntimony  thus  obtained  contains  often  five  per  cent 
of  potassium,  which  imparts  to  it  a  granulated  fracture,  instead  of ' 
a  stron^y  djsmix>ped  arystalline  appearance,  which  is  the  natural 
form  of  ptere  antimony.  .No.form  of  a  dry  assay  produces  all  the 
metal  from  ihe  ore,  and  in  no  case  can  the  metal  be  obtained  in 
its  pure  state.  ^ 

OAer  J&ta29.^rrManganeae'  metal,  titanium^  uranium,  coIum<* 
bium,  cerium,  yanadium,  molybdenum,  cannot  be  assbyed  in  the 
dry-way.  These  metals  are  of  some  importance  when  alloyed 
with  others,  and  we  shall  mention  their  qualities  in  that  relation 
in  the  proper  places. 

Amy  (y/*  jFVid2L-i-Since  in  metallurgpcal  operatioss  the  chief  o1> 
ject  of  an  assay  of.friel  is  to  know  the  quantity  of  heat  which  a 
combustible  may  produce,  and  since  that  heat  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  it  is  comparatively 
eeiSj  to  determine  ihe  value  of  fiiel  in  this  respect.  For  practical 
purposes  ihe  assay  is  made  sufficiently  correct  with  pure  Uthazge; 
this  must  be  free  from  minTum  and  oxides  of  other  metals.  One 
part,  say  ten  grains  of  fuel-*— this  may  be  wood,  or  mineral  coal  of 
any  kind — is  converted  into  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  at  least 
thirty  times  its  own  weight,  or  800  grains  of  litharge,  with  some 
substances,  such  as  pure  charcoal  or  anthracite ;  forty  parts  of 
oxide  of  lead  must  be  used.  The  fiiel  and  litharge  are  weQ 
mixed,  and  put  into  a  large  Hessian  pot,  which  must  be  only 
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batf  filled  iritb  it^  ■  Orest  tiiis  mbctan  a  lf^«r  of  pore  lithai^  is 
thrown,  o£  abaat  half  an  iacili  «a  three  qtarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
aeea,  tad  the  orooilde  pilaoed  m  a  hot  fdmaoe  under  a  good  cover, 
to  pxeroDt  the  dropping  in  of  ooal ;  to  pierent  the  npaetting  of 
the  pot,  the  6xe  onji^t  to  be  made  of  ooke  or  anthracite.  A  heat 
of  ten  OF  twelve  minotea  is  miffioient  to  melt  the  ntasa,  which  in 
most  cases  hoik  and  moat  he.watched;  an  additional  heat  of  ten 
BJantes  fimghwa  the  aasay ,  and  concentntep  the  metal  which  is 
formed'into  a  hatton  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  The  orucible  is 
now  removed,  and  settled  by  a  few  smait  strokes  on  the  £oor ; 
after  being  cooled  it  is  broken.  The  metal  button,  which  is 
alwajB  ib«nd  to  be  remaxkaUy  clean,  is  weighed,  and  its  weight 
iadtiMtes  liie  quantity  of  CMobiiBlible  matter  in  the  &el.  When 
pore  carbon  redneesthirty-three  parts  of  lead  from  litharge,  the 
diSerenoe  in  the  weight  of  the  button  ahowa  the  inferior  value  of 
the  ft"A  onder  exandnation  to  pure  charopfJ.  In  this  case,  the 
weight  of  the  lead  button  formed  by  10  grams  of  carbon  ought 
to  be  830  grains ;  if  itis  less  than  that,  the  fiiel  does  sot  contain  so 
nmch  combustible  matter  as  charcoal. 

Particular  valui  i^FmA. — ^In  many  instances  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  amount  of  pure  carbon  in  fuel  This  is  the  case  when 
fiiel  is  UBod  in  eucb  smdtiog  fiuiiaoes,  whore  the  ore  is  brought 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  ooal.  We  are  hca«  to  aaoertun  the 
amount  of  Tt^tile  matter  and  also  the  amount  of  ashes.    The 


qiumtity  <t  vxda^e  matter  is  eamly  finmd  by  calcining  the  fiiel  at' 
a  red  beat    Wood  in  pieoe^  or  bUmmnous  or  other  coal,  is  loose- 
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ly  put  in  a  Hessian  ppt,  upon  which  a  second  pot  is  inverted  and 
luted,  as  shown  in  flg.  118,  with  the  difference,  that  here  no  pipes 
are  necessary,  and  simply  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  covering  pot 
is  sufficient.  The  heat  of  the  crucibles,  at  first  gentle,  and  then  a 
high  red  heat;  will  drive  off  all  the  volatile  substances,  such  as 
water,  most  of  the  hydrogen,  with  some  carbon,  'all  other  gases 
which  may  be  in  the.  pores  of  the  coal,  and  some  of  the  sulphur, 
in  'case  sulphurets  are  present.  The  remaining  substance,  being 
alimost  pure  carbon,  is  weighed,  and  indicates  the  loss  caused  by 
the  evaporation  of  volatile  matter. 

Ashes, — ^In  order  to  determine  the  residue  which  is  left  after 
the  coal  is  consumed,  a  certain  quantity  of  fiiel,  say  100  grains, 
is  used  for  a  test,  in  small  fra^ents;  fine  dust  does  not  so  well 
secure  a  thorough  combustion.  This  powder  is  placed  in  a 
glazed  porcelain  dish,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  muffle^ 
While  burning,  it  is  stirred  by  an  iron  wire,  but  not  too  much,  be- 
cause the  ashes  may  be  carried  off  by  the  hot  gases,  if  the  com- 
bustion is  violent  It  requires  in  many  instances  a  long  time 
and  a  protracted  heat  for  this  operation ;  in  all  cases,  however,  a 
low  heat  wiU  furnish  a  ihore  correct  result  than  a  rapid  heat 
When  the  operation  is  considered  as  finished,  a  small  part  of  the 
ashes  is  moistened,  and  if  it  continues  white,  or  retains  its  color, 
it  may  be  pure;  but  when  it  turns  gray  or  black,  some  of 
the  carbon  is  still  there,  and  the  heat  must  be  continued  xmtil 
the  ashes  show  their  original  color  when  moistened.  The  resi* 
due  thus  obtained  is  weighed,  and  the  number  of  grains  shows 
directly  the  per  centage  of  ashes  in  the  fuel.  The  composition 
of  these* ashes  has  some  influence  on  metallurgical  operations. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  hereafter. . 


•  •• 


'  CHAPTER   IL 

Preparation  of  Ore  by  HdncL — When  ores  are  removed  or 
loosened  fix>m  the  vein  in  the  mine,  a  superficial  separation  of 
gangue  or  veinst6ne  from  the  ore  is  performed  by  the  miner. 
The  ore  in  this  condition  is  brought  above  ground ;  it  is  then 
*  once  more  assorted,  and  if  small  parts  of  veinstbne  are  consid- 
ered injurious  to  the  smelting  operation,  they  are  removed  by 
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breaking  the  ore,  and  separating  it  from  the  rocky  matter.  This 
labor  is^  generally  performed  by  small  boys,  in  a  sitting  position, 
so  that  they  may  be  close  to  the  ore  and  examine  it  with  care, 
that  none  which  is  valuable  may  be  thrown  away,  and  not  more 
rocky  matter  left  with  it  than  is  necessary,  or  which  cannot  be 
removed  without  loss.  Ores  which  contain  heavy  matter,  such 
as  veinstone,  should  be  carefully  assorted  by  hand  before  ihey 
are  brought  to  the  machine&  Sucb  matter  as  heavy  spar,  car- 
bonate  of  baryta,  augit  and  hornblende,  quartz,  clay  slate,  &c., 
should  be  separated  by  hand,  for  these  substances  cannot  be 
removed  entirely  by  machinery,  and  are  very  troublesome  in  the 
subsequent  operations.  ^The  ores  as  they  come  from  the  mine 
should  be  separated  according  to  size  and  purity ;  the  fine  ore, 
or  slack,  is  thrown  by  itself,  for  it  is  in  most  cases  more  impure 
than  lump  ore.  Pure  ore  in  pieces,  iS/ piled  by  itself;  and  the 
doubtful  pieces,  which  contain  chiefly  rocky  matter,  are  ihrown 
into  a  separate  heap.  Such,  ores  as  iron  are  easily  assorted; 
it  is  of  not  much  consequence  if  a  little  rocky  matter  is  mixed 
with  the  ore,  or  a  little  ore  ihrown  away  with  the  veinstone ; 
but  with  silver  ores  this  is  not  so,  nor  with  gold,  lead,  and  ores 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  sulphurets.  These  are  often  scat- 
tered through  the  rock  in  fine  particles,  which  are  hardly  visible. 
It  would  not  make  much  di£Gsrence  in  the  results  of  a  mine,  if 
rock  which  contains  pyrites  in  small  particles  was  thrown  away; 
but  there  is  a  peculiarity  connected  with  such  pyrites;  they  con- 
tain  more  precious  metal  than  the  densely  grouped  masses,  and 
are  easily  purified  by  poxmding  and  washing ;  it  is  therefore  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  attending  doeely  to  the  separation  of  pyrite- 
ous  ores.  It  does  not  generally  take  much  rock  to  fbmish  a  ton 
of  pyrites.  The  same  is  true  of  tin  and  copper  orea  In  our 
mines,  and  operations  for  assorting  ore,  we  cannot  spend  much 
labor  on  the  crude  material,  because  labor  is  too  expensive 
for  that  purpose;  for  this  reason  iron  ores  are  selected  in  the 
mines,  and  thrown  into  the  fbmaces  without  ftirther  attention,  in 
respect  to  rocky  matter.  This  mode  of  treating  ore  answers  the 
purpose  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  others ;  and  those  ores  which 
are  much  aflfected  by  refractory  matter,  in  the  furnace,  such  as 
tin,  silver,  lead  and  antimony,  ought  to  be  carefblly  selected  and 
purified  from  it  In  this  case,  four  sorts  of  ore  are  made  of  the 
mineral  as  it  comes  firom  the  mine ;  the  pieces  of  pure  ore  are 
thrown  by  themselves;  then  lump  ore  which  contains  sufficient 
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metal  to  pay  for  stamping;,  then  fine  dust^  and  sweepmgB  from  the 
mine  and  fromthe  yard;*  and  finallyxodk;  Xhe  latt^,  of*couiBe^ 
is  thrown  away,  in  case  it  does  not  pay  &j  conYeiiing  it  into 
stamp  work.  The  pnre  ore— &t  ore — &  eititer  lffo^ght  dkeotly 
to  the  fiimace,  or  to  the  roasting  fbmaees;  tiie  injure  hunps  of 
ore  are  bron^t  to  the  stamping  mill,  and  the  mreepingB  are 
washed  by  hand.  These  frequently  rcontaui  only  fiye  or  ten  per 
cent  of  nsefnl  metal,  and  oannot  be  worked  in  the  stanlpmg 
machine,,  for  the  ninety  parts  of  rock  will  not  only  absorb  the 
ten  parts  of  ore  which  are  in  its  composition,  but  will  carry 
away  some  of  the  metal  dBrom  the  lumpiorewhidt. is. brought 
with  it  to  the  xnill.  Tlie  stamping  mill  loses  in;  some  caaes 
twenty  per  cent,  and  often  more,  of  that  ore  wiuchis  ^eteiioirar 
ted  by  rockf  matter;  that* loss  increasea  with  the  poorerqual- 
ities  of  ore. 

The  Bweq)ings  are  therefiaare  washed  by  hand,-' and  if  tbey.do 
not  pay  in  that  way,  they  are  rejected  altogether.  Yarions 
forms  of  machines  for  washing  ore  axe  in  use.  A  oommoa  wire 
sieve  is  often  found  to  be  Buf&dent;  the  fine  ore  is  taken  on  a 
sieve  of  f  or  f\  of  an  inch  holes,  and  shaken  in  a  tub  full  of 
water,  which  is  supplied  by  a  small  current  The  fine  ore  is 
thus  worked  through  the  sieve,  and  passes  ini6  the  tab;  itte 
heavy  particles  sink,  and  the  lighter  earth  is  floated  off  by  the 
current  The  ore  remaining  on  the  sieve  is  picked  upiby  hand 
and  freed  -from  quartz  and  spar,  tad  if  pure  it  ia  sent  to  ihe 
roast  oven.  The  fine  ore  in  the  tub  is  stirred,  and  when  the  lat> 
ter  is  nearly  filled  with  mud,  day,  and  rocky  matter,  it  is  removed. 
If  this  sediment  is  rich  in  pre,  so  as  to  pay  for  washii^  it  onoe 
more,  it  is  taken  on  a  finer  sieve,  and  -washed  again,  so  as  tare- 
move  all  impurities;  if  the  amount  of  usefiil  ore  does  not  pay 
for  this  labor,  the  sediment  is  thrown  away. 

Another  mode  of  crude  washing  is  performed  on  ores  which 
are  muddy,  and  which  come  fiK>m  a  mine  in  which  water  and  mud 
are  in  contact  with  them.  The  ore  is  in  this  case  carried  to  a 
stream  and  thrown  into  a  large  fiat  box,  which  is  supplied  with 
a  constant  current  of  fresh  water.  The  mass  is  stirred  with 
rakes,  scrapers,  or  shovels,  and  when  thus  purified  it  is  carried 
to  the  yard  for  separation  and  roasting.  This  method  is  cheaper 
than  the  abov^  by  means  of  sieves,  still  not  sa  economical  and 
perfect  as  the  following. 

A  long  wooden  trough,  represented  in  fig.  119,  is.  located  so 
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as  tolutve  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  one  end,  firom  a  river 
or  baain,  whioli  fizniishes.  mofe  or  lesB  irater  aa*  may  be  desiied. 
Hbe  tron^  is  in  moat  cases  at  least  60  feet  long,  in  othera  100 
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feet,  and  if  the  ores  are  oovered  by  a  tough  eky,  it  shotild  be 
200  and  more  feet  in  length.  The  width  of  the*  ohannal  in  the 
hcMoim  is  from  10  to  12  inches,  and  the  sides  6  or  8  inches 
bigk  It  may  be  made  of  rough  pine  boards.  The  trough  is  so 
located  that  a  canent  of  water  let  in  at  one  end  of.it  moves 
down  to  the  other;  this  end,  therefore,  must  be  lower  than 
the  other.  The  difference  in  the  level  is  in  some  measure  decid- 
ed by  the  kind  of  mineral  which  is  to  be  washed.  Minerals  are 
of  diffident  specifio  gravity,  and  dteir  separation  must  alwa3rs 
depend  on  the  difiBsrence  of  time  which  they  require  for  subsid- 
ing ixL  a  fluid.  The  trough,  must  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
lowered  or  raised  on  its  supports,  so  as  to  give  it  more  or  less  de- 
scent, particularly  at  the  lower  or  discharging  end.  A  certain 
velocity  of  water  is  required  to  move  a  eertain  kind  of  solid 
nwtler,  and  if  we  reflect  on  this  property  of  water  yi  motion,  and 
emp]oj  it  pioperiy,  we  may  separate  any  kinds  of  mineral  from 
each  other,  which  have  different  speciflc  gmvities.  Ck)mmon  clay^ 
or  loam,  requires  about  three'  inches  of  motion  -pet  second  to  float 
it  in  water ;  fat  day,  about  twice  as  much,  or  six  inches;  fine 
sand,  one  foot  per  second ;  gravel,  two  feet ;  broken  stones,  four 
fed;;  idate,  four  and  five  tenths  feet;  pieces  of  hard  rock,  such  as 
granite,  gneiss,  trap,  and  feldspar,  from  five  to  ten  feet  per  second. 
All  these  substances  are  lighter  than  metallic  ores,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  the  indination  of  the  trough  for  these  various 
kinds  of  matteri  '  The  head  of  the  trough  ought  to  have  at  least 
so  much  descent  as  to  move  all  the  ore  and  rock  rapidly  to  a 
certain  distance,  at  which  those  portions  nearest  the  bottcnn  may 
be  discharged.  This  distance  must  be  long  in  case  much  clay  is 
mixed  with  the  Ores;  it  may  be  shorter  wh^re^  debris  of  rock  is 
to  be  removed.   In  all  instances,  so  much  water  must  be  led  into 
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the  trough  as  to  cover  all  the  ore,  00  as  to  submerge  it  properly ; 
and  should  it  be  desirable  to  use  less  water  because  of  its  acaxdtyj 
the  trough  may  be  made  narrower,  or  the  fall  close  to  the  fijrst 
discharge-valve  may  be  made  less,  so  as  to  form  a  pool,  running 
with  a  certain  amount  of  velocity  over  the  first  apertui^.  The 
leading  principle  in  this  mode  of  washing  ore,  is  to  liberate  day 
and  rocky  matter  from  it  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  water  at 
the  charging  place;  the  ore  in  rolling  down  the  trough  is  rub- 
bing loose  the  loam  and  sand,  which  is  carried  off  by  the 
water.  The  velocity  required  for  this  may  be  great ;  it  must  be 
sufficient  to  move  all  the  impurities,  and  the  ore  also.  When 
the  ore  has  thus  been  moved  so  &r  as  to  be  free  from  dirt^  it  is 
discharged  from  the  trough  by  a  trap-valve  in  the  bottom,  and 
forms  a  pile  beneath,  mixed  with  some  impurities.  From  this 
first  discharge-vsdve  a  portion  of  rocky  matter,  day,  and  earth,  is 
deposited  with  the  heavy  ore ;  these  matters  are  deposited  around 
the  heap,  and  the  heavy  ore  in  the  centre.  In  case  the  ore  is 
not  found  pure  enough  it  may  be  washed  a  second  time.  In  the 
whole  length  of  the  trough  there  are  generally  two  or  more  dis- 
charge places.  Before  the  muddy  water  arrives  at  the  end  of  it 
all  the  heavy  partides  have  been  passed  through  these*  and^  de- 
posited. The  trap-valves  are  so  regulated  that  the  aperture  may 
be  made  smaller  or  larger,  as  the  size  of  the  ore  and  its  gravity 
may  require.  By  varying  the  openings  of  these  different  valves, 
which  must  be  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  so  as  to  discharge  fine 
ore  first,  the^  the  coarser,  and  the  coarsest  at  the  last,  we  may 
obtain  an  assortment  of  ore  highly  usefrd.  Some  of  the  impu- 
rities will  be  always  mixed  with  the  ore,  but  in  discharging  the 
fine  fix>m  the  bottom  and  moving  the  coarse  onward,  the  light 
partides  of  rock  are  most  of  them  brought  to  the  end  of  the 
trough  and  here  easily  discharged. 

This  apparatus  is  certainly  the  most  useful  washing-machine ; 
it  serves  equally  well  for  iron  ore,  or  for  gold,  silver,  and  l^ftd 
ores,  for  alluvial  ore,  and  for  stamp  work.  K  the  ore  afterthe  first 
washing  is  not  suffidentiy  pure,  it  may  be  washed  a  second  time 
in  a  similar  trough  and  with  fresh  water;  but  this  is  hardly  re- 
quired when  the  first  operation  has  been  wdl  performed.    ' 

Another  method  of  separating  ore  from  rodcy  matter,  is  used 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  this  country; 
it  is  that  of  the  tossing-tub.  The  ore,  either  pounded  or  not^  as 
the  case  may  be,  is  thrown  into  a  tub  with  water;  and  in  case  it 
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is  muddy,  it  must  be  frequently  etured  so  as  to  pierent  any  sedi- 
ment before  the  impurities  are  properly  loosened  from  it.  When 
tiie  tub  is  thus  ready  for  settling,  the  workman  strikes  the  sides 
of  it  with  a  mallet  for  8  or  10  minutes,  to  hasten  the  descent  of 
the  particles ;  and  then  he  taps  off  the  water  by  removing  plugs 
at  certain  succesaiTe  heights,  or  discharges  the  water  by  means  of 
a  syplum,  or  inclines  the  tab  and  remores  the  mud  and  water 
&om  the  't<^  In  this  tub  the  ore  and  lock  settle  in  distinct 
strata,  as  shown  in  fig.  120.    The  best  jnode  of  removing  the  im> 


purities  is  by  means  of  a  syphon,  which  may  be  an  inch  jnpe  of  tin 
plate^  or  copper,  or  lead,  bent  in  a  semicircnlar  form ;  by  moving 
it  more  or  lees  over  tlie  edge  of  the  tab,  we  may  tap  any  of  the 
upper  strata  from  tiioee  below ;  which  operation  cannot  ao  well 
sooceed  in  drawing  a  plug,  or  inclining  the  tub.  This  mode  of 
washing  ore  is  expensive,  but  it  may  be  made  v^  useful  in  par- 
ticular cases,  namely,  where  the  mineral  contents  are  scarce  and 
small,  and  a  large  body  of  foreign  matter  most  be  removed  in 
cooler  to  obtain  them.  If  we  impart  to  this  tub  a  rotary  motion 
while  the  water  is  flowing  in,  the  washing  of  the  ore  is  performed 
by  the  motion,  and  the  mere  holding  of  a  fixed  rod  in  the  fluid 
mass  will  perform  the  washing  operation.  When  the  ore  is 
thofl  well  a^tated  and  the  tub  set  to  rest,  ita  contents  will  settle 
in  the  order  of  their  spedflo  gravi^  and  size ;  the  top  or  light  . 
strata  are  easily  removed  by  t^fdug  them  off  by  a  syphon,  which 
may  be  sank  bo  deep  as  to  remove  all  such  matter  as  contains  no 
valuable  mineraL  To  each  operation  of  this  kind,  an  addition  of 
fresh  ore  may  be  made,  tmd  the  sand  and  earthy  matter  removed 
by  ruiewed  iraahings  until  the  stratum  of  ore  at  the  bottom  rises 
to  TOch  a  hei^t  tiiat  a  further  addition  of  ore  ia  unsafe.  Fresh 
water  o&ly  is  now  used  for  washing ;  and  the  ahemate  washings, 
■etdinga,  and  tappings,  are  oontinued  until  the  ore  ia  entirely 
17 
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liberated  from  foreign  matter,  or  ^  &r  at  least  as  the  smeltizig^ 
or  other  operations  require  it  to  be. 

Washing  by  Machines. — To  economize  labor  is  the  first  consid- 
eration in  erecting  washing-machines,  for  cleaning  poor  ores  and 
sweepings  of  the  mine  and  the  yard.  This  alludes  more  partica- 
laxly  to  this  country,  than  to  Europe  or  any  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
for  this  reason  we  cannot  use  apparatus  which  require  much  hu- 
man  labor,  or,  we  must  abandon  all  working  of  poor  ores.  The 
above-mentioned  long  trojagh,  fig.  121,  has  obtained  the  prefer- 

na.  121. 


ence  already,  and  is  used  extensively  for  washing  iron  ores,  allu- 
vial gold  ores,  and  we  hope  it  may  be  introduced  by  the  lead 
and  copper  mining  establishments.    In  fig.  122,  we  furnish  a 

Ficl22L 
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drawing  of  a  rack-table  used  in  European  smelt-works,  not  for 
imitation,  but  merely  to  show  the  principle  on  which  such  opera- 
tions are  performed  there.  A  wooden  table  A,  about  six,  and 
from  that  to  nine  feet  in  length  and  two  feet  in  width,  is  elevated 
two  and  a  half  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  mill,  and  suspended  on 
two  swivels,  one  at  each  end;  its  surface  is  inclined  about  five- 
inches.  The  room  below  it  is  divided  into  various  compart- 
ments— generally  into  three.  On  ihe  slope  B,  a  shovel  fiill  of 
ore  is  thrown  and  stirred  by  a  small  rake ;  meantime  water  is 
led  upon  it  in  a  broad  and  gentle  current  The  ore  is  thus 
washed  and  the  light  particles  float  down  the  sloping  table  to  the 
&rthest  and  lowest  end,  at  which  they  are  discharged  through  a 
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BUt  or  over  a  projecting-iib,  into  the  last  compartment  below. 
The  ore  thus  rolling  down  the  table,  is  arrested  by  {he  Mction 
on  it ;  the  heaviest  particles  settle  first  and  are  the  highest  on 
the  table.  When  a  certain  quantity  of  ore  is  thus  deposited  on 
it,  any  furUier  addition  ceases;  a  small  board,  hinged  to  the feed- 
ingHslope,  B,  is  turned  over,  and  the  table  thus  set  free  to  swing 
around  in  its  swivels.  The  laborer  turns  now  the  table  upside 
down  and  discharges  the  ore  which  is  on  it,  in  the  compartments 
below,  by  which  it  is  divided  into  various  qualities,  according  to 
its  position  on  the  table.  The  coarse  and  heavy  ore  having  been 
near  the  highest  part  of  the  table,  is  also  found  below  in  the  same 
position,  in  the  last  chamber,  G,  mud  and  a  little  ore  is  found ; 
and  iu  ease  it  will  pay  for  washing,  it  is  again  washed.  The 
second  chamber,  0\  contains  impure  bre,  which  is  washed  over 
again.  C*,  contains  generally  good  ore,  which  is  removed  to  the 
fimaces;  likewise  the  ore  gathered  in  G*.  The  length  and  slope 
of  the  table  varies  itooording  to  the  nature  of  the  ore;  if  it  is  light 
or  fine,  the  slope  is  less  and  its  length  greater. 

'  Orushing. — ^Before  ores  are  brought  to  the  smelting-fiimaces, 
or  exposed  to  the  roasting  process,  they  are  generally  converted 
into  {tteces  of  uniform  size,  or  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Iron 
ores  are  generally  broken  by  men  with  hand-hammers,  to  a  uni- 
form dize.  The  form  of  such  a  hammer  is  of  some  importance  to 
the  sucoeas  of  the  operation.    The  one  represented  in  fig.  128,  ot 
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which  both  ends  are  pointed  or  egg-shaped,  is  the  most  common. 
These  hammers  are  provided  with  a  thin  handle,  so  as  to  be 
elastic  and  break  the  reaction  of  the  blow.  A  hickory  handle, 
thinned  towards  the  hammer,  is  the  best  This  hammer  may  be 
of  three  or  four  pounds'  weight  and  provided  with  a  long  handle, 
to  be  used  in  a  standing  position ;  or  it  may  be  small,  of  one  or 
Wo  pounds'  weight,  to  be  used  in  a  sitting  posture.  In  all 
cases  the  handle  is  elastic,  so  as  to  form  a  spring.  When  pre  has 
been  roasted  in  lumps,  and  is  to  be  broken  after  roasting,  the 
hanuner  has  a  somewhat  different  form.  One  end  of  it  is  sharp* 
pointed  and  long,  so  as  to  pierce  the  ore  and  crack  it,  without 
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Ebnning  nmch  duet  or  fine  ore ;  Uie  other  end  is  blunt,  for  break- 
ing hanl  lumpa,  vhicb  Tesist  the  effect  of  t^  point    Fig.  124, 


1 


showB  a  nammer  of  this  kind.    Both  ends  most  be  steeled  and 
hardened. 

SoUert, — These  machines  are  not  so  much  \ised  as  they  ought 
to  be,  particularly  for  some  kinds  of  ore.  Hollers  do  not  work 
on  fine  ores,  but  vhere  coarse  lumps  are  nsed,  or  ore  fbr  roasting  is 
required,  these  machines  do  a  great  dealof  serrice.  For  breaking 
iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  tin  ores,  rollers  form  useful  crush- 
ing machines.     In  fig.  125,  a  crushing  apparatus  consisting  of  two 


purs  of  rollers  is  represented ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  madiinea 
of  this  kind  should  consist  of  two  pairs  of  rollers ;  one  pair  is  in 
most  cases  sufficient  for  doing  a  large  amount  of  work,  particularly 
where  the  ore  used  is  coarse.  The  ore  is  in  this  instance  hauled 
by  the  steam  engine,  or  the  water  wheel,  on  an  inclined  plane 
directly  from  the  min^  in  case  it  is  suffidently  pure  to  admit  of 
onuihing ;  or  if  it  is  taken  from  the  yard,  either  from  the  cleans- 
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ing  liouse,  or  firom  the  roast-heapfl,  or  the  roast-oveiiB,  the  car 
with  its  oontents  of  ore  is  hauled  over  the  upper  hopper,  and  at 
onoe  emptied  into  it ;  thence  it  rtinB  through  the  upper  rollers  into 
a  long  sieye,  which  is  set  in  a  rapid  shaking  motion  by  means  of 
a  crank  and  the  steam  engine.  From  this  sieve  the  ore  may  pass 
into  a  second  hopper,  and  through  a  second  pair  of  rollers,  as  is 
fihown  in  the  engraving. 

The  first  hopper  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  take  a  car- 
load at  once,  which  consists  of  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels.  The 
descent  of  the  ore  is  regulated  by  a  sliding  gato  in  the  hopper ; 
it  is  necessary  that  the  coarsest  pieces  shoold  be  able  to  pass  the 
aperture  thus  formed.  The  rollers  which  receive  the  ore  fix>m 
the  first  hoj^r  may  be  close  together;  in  &ct,  the  distance  be* 
tween  them  is  regulated  by  the  biting  of  the  rollers  and  the  size 
of  the  ore  which  is  to  be  formed.  In  most  cases,  any  size  of 
lumps  or  of  pieces  will  answer  the  purpose  of  smelting.  For 
iron  ore,  galena,  and  in  some  other  instances,  it  is  more  the 
uniformity  of  the  size  of  the  pieces  which  is  required  than  their 
smallness.  The  distance  between  the  first  or  the  second  pair  of 
rollers  is  regulated  so  that  they  may  catoh  the  pieces;  and  as 
rollers  of  small  diametei;  do  not  bite  so  well  as  those  of  a  large 
diamet^,  the  first  pair  of  rollers  are  the  largest  in  a  machine. 
The  first  pair  of  rollers  are  generally  firom  eighteen  to  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  the  second  pair  fiom  fifteen  to  seventeen 
inches;  their  length  is  about  sixteen .  ioches.  These  rollers 
are  provided  with  strong  gudgeons  of  ten  to  twelve  inches  in 
diameter,  with  a  square  coupling  at  each  end,  similar  to  that  on 
rollers  in  iron  works.  The  manufacture  or  casting  of  these  rol* 
lers  requires  some  att^ntion,  that  the  operation  of  crushing  may 
succeed  welL  Some  kinds  of  ore  are  exceedingly  hard,  such  as 
pyritsB  and  carbonates  of  iron,  spar,  and  oxide  of  tin,  also  oxide 
and  magnetic  iron  ore.  No  kind  of  cast-iron,  or  even  hardened 
ste^l,  will  resist  the  carving  action  of  such  ore,  and  the  softer  and 
more  porous  the'iron,  the  more  it  will  be  injured.  These  rollers  ' 
must  consist  of  a  fine-grained,  hard  charcoal,  or  anthracite  cast-iron« 
They  ire  cast  in  chills,  and  in  &ct  treated  like  hard  rollers  for  iron 
mills.  The  strength  of  the  iron  is  a  secondary  consideration  in 
these  rollers,  for  they  are  hardly  ever  broken  by  pressure.  Cold- 
short, close,  compact  white,  or  No.  2  iron,  which  contains  phos- 
phorus, arsenic,  sulphur,  and  similar  substances,  is  suitable  for 
this  purpose.    These  rollers  make  fix>m  ten  to  fifteen  revolutions 
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per  miimte,  aooording  to  the  qnalilj  of  ore;  soft  ore  may  be 
worked  jhster  than  hard  ore,  and  ore  which  is  not  to  be  crushed 
very  fine  is  ran  rapidly  through  the  rollers.  At  this  rate,  one 
pair  of  rollers  may  grind  twenty-five  tons  of  hard  ore  in  a  day ; 
and  a  pair  of  good  rollers  wiU  serve  on  pyriteons  ore  firom  four 
to  five  weeks.  A  new  pair  of  rollers  will,  therefore,  grind  about 
800  tons  of  ore ;  they  are,  by  this  time,  reduced  so  £sur  in  size  as 
to  be  suitable  for  the  second  set  of  rollers,  in  case  the  hard  or 
chilled  part  oi  the  iron  penetrates  deep  enough  to  admit  of  their 
ftirther  use.  These  rollers  would  be  expensive,  if  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  turned  exactly  true,  but  this  is  not  the 
case ;  the  rollers  are  used  as  they  come  from  the  mould  of  the 
founder;  the  gudgeons,  which  are  comparatively  soft,  are  only 
turned.  The  crushing  of  hard  ore  is  expensive  with  rollers;  and 
as  all  ores,  and  most  of  the  other  minerals,  are  softened  by.  being 
exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  it  may  be  found  advantageous  to 
roast  the  ores  previous  to  their  being  crushed,  particularly  where 
fuel  is  cheap. 

The  sieves,  belonging  to  this  crushing  machine  are  square 
firames  covered  with  iron  rods^  which  are  one  fourth  of  an 
inch  round ;  they  are  ftom  y  to  t  j  of  an  inch  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  required;  and  if  the  ore  is  to  be  fine,  a  coarse 
riddle*  .of  ^  inch  spaces  is  covered  by  wire  gauze,  the  meshes 
having  the  desired  size.  AQ  the  sieves  in  a  machine  are 
of  the  same  sort,  so  that  ore  which  onoe  passed  the  rollers  is  not 
subjected  a  second  time  to  the  operation.  The  coarse  ore,  which 
passes  over  the  last  or  lowest  sieve,  is  returned  in  cars  to  the  first 
hopper,  fmd  crushed  over  agiun,  after  a  certain  qnantily  of  ooaree 
ore  is  passed  through  the  machine.  The  sieves  are  set  in  a 
rocking  motion  by  a  crank.  They  are  a  little  inclined^  and  the 
motion  is  so  regulated  that  the  return  of  the  sieve  is  quick,  «nd  it 
strikes  against  a  hard,  fixed  substance,  whidi  causes  a  concussion 
and  throws  the  ore  forward  to  the  dischaige. 

In  some  of  these  machines  more  than  one  or  two  pairs  of  rol- 
lers are  used.  One  roller  of  a  pair  is  often  movable,  and  held  to 
the  other  by  means  of  a  lever  and  weight  This  arrangement 
provides  against  accidents ;  for,  if  a  hard  piece  of  ore  gets  be- 
tween these  rollers,  it  "possibly  may  break  one  of  them  if  they 
are  immovable,  otherwise  they  may  recede  and  pass  the  hard 
piece  without  causing  injury  to  the  rollers. 

Stamping, — Grushing  by  rollers  is  not  applicable  in  piost  cases 
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wliere  hsad  ores  are  to  be  redcced  in  size.  Quartz,  limestooe, 
spar,  hard  gangae,  compact  pyrites,  compact  mftgnetic  iron  ore, 
slags  &om  the  furnaces,  flaxes,  clay  and  sandstone,  cannot  be 
crushed  adTantageonsly  by  means  of  rollers — stamps  or  hammers 
are  employed  for  this  purpose.  This  <^ration  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  dry  stamping  and  wet  stamping ;  the  first  is 
generally  employed  to  m^e  the  coarse  fragments  suitable  for 
the  next,  or  wet  stamping.  It  is  also  used  for  the  brealoDg  of 
stones  or  fluxes,  and  the  redaction  of  lai^  lumps  of  ore. 

A  stamping'  mill  with  one  stamper,  qualified  for  breaking  dry 
ore,  is  represented  in  flg.  126.  A  solid  framework  of  iron  or 
wood     is     erected,     sufBciently  Fia-ise. 

strong  to  resist  heavy  concua- 
sioQS,  for  which  purpose  wood  is 
bettet  than  iron.  To  this  frame 
a  wooden  stamper,  A,  twelve 
feet  in  length  and  eight  inches 
sqoare,  consisting  of  hard  oak 
wood,  is  so  appended  as  to  ad- 
mit of  its  being  moved  freely 
up  and  down.  A  revolving 
shaft,  B,  provided  with  two  or 
three  eccentric  cams,  or  liiten, 
the  latter  of  cast-iron,  is  put  in 
snch  a  position  as  to  caose  the 
stamper.  A,  to  be  lifted  sacces- 
sively  by  the  cams.  -The- latter 
may  either  work  in  a  slit  of  the 
stunper,  as  shown  in  the  engrav-  ' 
ing,  or  may  lift  it  Ir^  means  of  a 
lifting-bar,  as  will  be  described 

hereafter.  The  stamper,  A,  may  also  be  of  cast-iron,  but  this  kind 
are  liable  frequently  to  break  in  consequence  of  their  jarring 
motion,  and  side  motion  of  the  stamper-head.  At  the  lower  end 
of  the  stamper  a  lump  of  hard  and  chiUed  cast>iron  is  inserted, 
called  the  stamper-head ;  this  mast  be  of  dose-grained  iron,  ex- 
tremely hard  and  strong ;  a  tail  of  wxonght-iron,  which  is  cast  in 
the  head,  holds  it  to  the  stamper.  The  head  may  be  of  200  or 
800. weight;  and  as  the  wood  is  nearly  400  weight,  this  makes 
the  whole  pestle  weigh  700  pounds.  The  head,  which  is  some- 
what convex  on  its  lower  or  working  part,  strikes  on  a  .concave 
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iron  anvil ;  thia  is  a  cast-iron  block,  clulled,  and  equally  as  hard 
as  the  stamper-head.    The  anvil  is  firmly  set  on  the  butt  of  an 
anvil-log,  0,  which  penetrates  some  depth  into  the  earthi  and  is 
firmly  secured  in  its  place  by  means  of  iron  bands.    The  anvil  is 
elevated  above  ground  about  two  feet,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  or  only  on  one  side,  by  a  screen,  D,  made  .of  wire  gauze,  or 
wire  rods ;  this  screen  serves  as  a  sieve  for  the  fine  pieces  which 
come  down  firom  the  anvil ;  the  coarse  pieces  which  run  down 
the  slope  are  taken  up  by  means  of  a  shovel,  and  once  more 
brought  under  the  action  of  the  stamper*    The  fine  ore  from 
under  the  sieve  is  either  brought  to  the  roast  oven,  the  wash  ma- 
chine, or  the  fiimace,  as  the  case  may  be.    The  ore,  or  rock, 
which  is  put  on  the  anvil,  is  liable  to  fly,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
will  fall  down  before  it  is  crushed,  unless  a  screen,  E,  made  of  a 
strong  bar  of  wrought-iron,  is  bent  around  the  anvil,  leaving  a 
space  between  it  and  the  latter  for  the  passage  of  the  ore  firag- 
ments  of  a  certain  size.    It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  the  apron 
or  sieve  entirely  around  the  anvil ;  one  side  is  in  most  cases  sufii- 
cient  for  working  off  all  the  ore  which  is  pounded.    The  anvil 
may  discharge  on  all  sides,  but  a  screen  conducts  the  ore  to  the 
.  apron  so  as  tq  prevent  its  flying  about  the  place. 

The  feeding  of  this  stamping-machine  requires  close  attention, 
as  it  works  rapidly,  and  the  blow  of  the  iron-stamper  upon  the 
naked  anvil  must  be  prevented  by  all  means ;  the  attention  of 
the  man  who  feeds  the  machine  is  therefore  closely  engaged 
while  it  is  in  operation.  A  layer  of  half  an  inch,  and  from  that 
to  one  inch  of  ore,  should  be  always  on  the  anvil ;  and  if  more, 
it  merely  occasions  the  machine  to  work  slower.  A  feeding  ap- 
paratus cannot  well  be  appended  without  much  labor;  when 
properly  constructed,  however,  a  feeding  hopper  may  be  applied, 
but  not  without  difBiculty.  We  shall  speak  of  this  presently. 
When  it  is  necessary,  more  than  one  stamper  may  be  used  in  tids 
machine;  but,  as  the  minerals  are  pounded  only  coarsely,  one 
pestle  will  do  a  great  deal  of  work.  In  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  feeding  this"  machine,  the  stamper  cannot  make  more 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  strokes  per  minute ;  and  if  the  fragments 
are  to  be  only  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  size  or  more,  one  stamper 
will  crush  a  ton  of  ore  per  hour.  This  appUes  to  ore  which  is 
easily  broken,  not  to  limestone  or  compact  ore. 

When  minerals  are  merely  to  be  pounded  coarsely,  such  as 
limestone  and  other  fluxes,  or  even  hard  iron  ore,  either  for  roasts 
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ing  at  direct  uae,  tbis  Btamping  mill  is  cot  calculated  to  do  that 
vorkdieaply.  In  these  iiutanoea,  the  miuenl  is  generallj  broken 
with  liaad-haiDiaei&  That  operatioQ  is  ejqKnmTe,  particularly  for 
dry  limestone  or  hard  ore,  and  we  propoee  the  following  machine 
for  that  pnipose.  It  has  been,  and  is,  in  use  to  some  extent,  but 
not  flo  widely  as  it  deserves  to  be.    In  fig.  127,  a  crushing  ma- 


dune  is  shown  which  reeemblea  veiy  much  a  common  tilt-ham- 
mer.  The  hammer,  A,  a  cast-iron  block  chilled  at  the  lower  end, 
works  on  a  cast-iron  anvil,  which  is  a  little  elevated  above  the 
groond.  This  hammer  is  lifted  by  a  horizontal  shaft  at  the  short 
end  of  the  helve,  and  may  make  from  20  to  80  strokes  per  miu- 
Qte.  Its  weight  is  &om  400  to  500  pounds,  and  it  has  a  -lift  of 
from  20  to  24  inchea  Around  the  anvil  a  pile  of  ore,  or  lime- 
stone, or  whatever  it  maybe,  is  kept  constantly,  so  that  pieces  are 
prevented  ftom  flying  fer,  and  return  to  the  anvil  by  their  own 
gravity. '  Two  men  are  constantly  required  to  attend  to  this  ma- 
chine ;  one  feeds  from  some  heap,  and  the  other  draws,  by  means 
of  an  iron  rake,  those  pieces  &om  the  anvil  which  are  <^  the  suit- 
able size.  A  layer  of  fine  ore  is  always  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  anviL  This  machine  can  do  a  great  deal  of  work  if  well  at- 
tended to,  and  as  the  breaking  of  limestone  and  iron  ore  is  an 
object  of  confflderable  expense  in  the  fttmaoe  yard  of  iron  works, 
tills  machine  may  be  extremely  usefUl  in  such  cases.  For  each  kind 
oi  ore,  as  well  as  for  limestone,  an  independent  machine  must  be 
erected,  because  the  transport  of  minerals  is  an  object  to  be  taken 
into  consideralion  here. 

JGUs. — Fireclay,  some  kinds  of  ore,  and  particularly  gold 
ores,  ate  ground  nnder  mill-stonee ;  the  machiue  used  is  known 
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mider  tlie  tenn  CliiUan-meU  in  the  gold  r^fiona.  In  tig.  128,  a 
mill  of  this  kind  is  represented.  A  miU-Btoce,  A,  ia  laid  flat  on 
the  ground  and  well  secured  in  its  plaoe^  in  tiie  centre  of  this  is 


&stened  a  step  for  the  shaft,  B.  To  the  reTolving  upright  slmft, 
B,  one  or  two  grindstones,  C  C,  are  appended,  which  reTolve 
about  their  axis,  axA  in  the  mean  time  round  with  the  shaft;,  B. 
This  machine  is  commonly  driven  by  horses,  ea  a  common 
horse-whim,  aa  represented  in  the  engraTing.  At  other  times 
it  is  provided  with  gearing  bo  as  to  more  faster  than  the  motion 
of  the  horses  would  permit  The  runners,  or  stones,  C  C,  ar9 
in  many  instances  provided  with  cast-iron  rings,  chilled;  the 
bottom-stone  is  also  provided  with  a  cast-iron  ronnd  plate,  whicli 
forms  the  bed  for  the  ronnerB.  The  bed-stone,  or  bed>plate,  is 
generally  provided  with  a  rim  or  rib  to  prevent  the  ore  &om  run- 
ning off  the  bed-plate.  By  means  of  &ese  milla,  which  are  also 
driven  by  water-wheels,  or  steam  engines,  an  exceedingly  fine 
powder  may  be  formed  of  any  Jdnd  of  mineral,  particularly  when 
it  is  ground  wet  Quite  a  variety  of  such  mills  are  in  operation, 
and  we  shall  allude  to  them  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  book, 
particularly  in  the  chapter  on  gold. 

For  grinding  very  finely  such  substances  as  smalt  or  cobalt- 
blue,  this  mill  with  head-stones  does  not  answer,  and  a  mill  like 
that  shown  in  fig.  129  ia  used.  This  mill  is  of  the  form  of  a  com- 
mon gristrmill,  the  bottom-stone  being  placed  in  a  wooden  vat^ 
which  serves  at  the  same  time  for  the  step  of  the  shaft  which  drives 
the  runner.  The  latter  consists  of  two  halves,  or  half  circles,  as 
shown  in  fig.  180,  lashed  together  so  as  to  be  movable  each  by  it 
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sek^  bnt  still  fbrmmg  a  oiicls.  aiDund  the  abaft.    The  spaoe 
.beto^eo  tie  two  lulres  of  the  ruiuier  serves  to  attract  &»  ooarae 


particles  which  maj  escape  grinding,  by  scraping  them  from  the 
sides  of  the  vat  When  a  certain  quantity  of  glass  or  other  sub- 
stance is  thus  ground  sufficiently  fine,  it  is  tapped  off  bj  drawing 
a  plug  in  the  side  of  the  mill. 

This  apparatus  may  be  considerahly  improved  by  modifying 
some  parts  of  it  If  we  make  the  runner  in  one  piece,  and  pro- 
vide it  with  a  large  central  epaoe,  and  arrange  it  in  fact  as  a 
common  grist-null,  with  the  exception  that  the  driving  shaft 
doea  not  pass  through  the  bed-stone,  and  in  addition  drive  the 
mill  with  a  considerable  velocity,  the  fluid,  water,  and  mineral, 
.aasomes  a  concave  form  on  its  surface.  It  is  driven  higher  at 
the  periphery  of  the  null  than  near  the  centre,  and  the  soHd 
matter  as  well  as  the  fluid  circulates  from  the  periphery  to  the 
centre  abov*  the  runner,  and  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  be- 
low the  runner.  The  n^,il1  thus  modified  grinds  rapidly,  and  is 
useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  aa  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Another  apparatus  for  converting  mineral  substances  into 
small  particles,  is  the  revolving  cylinder.  A  cast-iron  barrel,  fig. 
131,  of  2  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  1  to  6  feet  in  length,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  revolves  about  its  axis.  It  is  provided 
with  a  series  of  cast-iron  balls,  or  short  cylinders,  of  from  SO  to 
60  pounds  weight  each.  The  balls  will  crush  any  substance  by 
their  motion,  but  their  action  is  very  slow.  The  substance  to  be 
groond  is  chained  through  a  door  in  the  periphery,  which  ii 
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■mewed  tightly  to  tbe  cylinder.  These  miUs  ate  not  Very  effi* 
cdent^  bot  are  necesBazy  in  Bome  instaocea^  namelj,  when  pcnacmoiu 
tnateial  is  to  be  ground  diy,  sucli  as  atsenic ;  or  for  ptdverizing 
charcoal,  or  other  matter,  of  which  the  flying  dust  ifl  either  poieon- 
ooB  or  a  naiaanoe. 

Wet  damping. — ^Valuable  ores,  which  may  soffer  from  being 
tised  impure  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  smelting  or  amalga- 
mation,  are  crushed  wet,  in  order  to  liberate  them  from  rociy 
matter,  and  so  coDcentrate  the  contents  in  valuable  minerals. 
The  machines  used  for  this  purpose  are,  in  some  instances,  not 
made  to  wash  the  ore  at  the  same  time  when  it  is  pounded,  but 
me^y  serve  to  crash  the  ore ;  this  is  the  case  when  selected  or 
picked  ores  and  minerals  are  pounded  which  need  no  washing. 
In  Sg.  1S2,  is  shown  a  front  view  of  a  stamping-mill,  with  twenty 


stamps,  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  A,  which  is  directly  jfastened  to 
the  stamper-shaft  The  vertical  pestleH,  B  B  B,  Ac.,  are  supported 
by  a  substantial  framework  of  strong  timbers ;  they  are,  according 
to  their  nse,  of  various  sizes ;  soft  minerals  require  less  weight  than 
hard  and  tenacious  minerals.    The  axle  or  stamper-shaA,  which 
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is  generally  made  of  a  Bound  stick  of  timber,  toeseB  up  or  lifts  the 
pestles  by  means  of  cams  or  Tripen,  ^111011  are  distinptly  shown  in 
fig.  133,  and  when  elevated  to  a  certain  height  drop  them  sudden- 
ly; the  force  of  gravity  is  the  power, by  vhich  the  minerals 
are  cmsbed.    The  lower  end  of  the  stamper  is  provided  with 


a  cast-iron  foot-piece  called  a  stamper-head ;  this  is  cast  of  fine 
gnined  hard  iron,  aqd  chilled  in  cast-iron  cbilla.  Beneath  the 
pestles  ia  a  trottgh  of  strong  timber,  into  which  the  -mineral  is 
throws,  and  into  which  the  Btampers  drop.  That  trongh  is 
jffovided  with  either  a  cast-iron  bottom,  or  a  stone  slab,  or  a  bot- 
tom of  crushed  hard  rook,  or  of  the  ore  which  is  being  pounded. 
Frequently  these  troughs  are  provided  with  cast-iron  side-plates 
which  protect  the  wood,  and  prevent  the  flying  of  the  mineral 
In  Eome  mills  three,  in  others  ibnr.or  five,  and  even  as  many  as 
rix  stampers  fbrm  one  battery,  that  is,  have  a  trongh  for  them- 
telveB.  Each  battery  is  provided  at  one  side,  or  two  opposite 
odes  of  the  square  trou{^  with  a  vertical  sieve,  D,  through  which 
the  grains  of  minerals  pass,  when  redooed  to  the  size  required 
by  the  holes  of  the  sieve.    This  mere  may  be  either  a  sheet-iron 
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plate,  or  a  plate  of  copper  or  brass ;  it  may  be  made  of  iron  ot 
brass  wire,  it  is  immaterial  which,  provided  the  holes  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  grains  of  mineral  do  not  stop  the  passage  of  water 
and  fine  sand. 

In  fig.  188  a  side  elevation,  and  partly  a  section  of  the 
stamping  machine  is  furnished.  We  see  here  the  water-wheel,  A, 
also  the  frame  in  which  rests  one  end  of  the  stamper-shaft,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  stamper-shaft^  C,  with  its  wipers,  the  pestle,  B,  and 
the  position  of  the  sieves,  D.  The  wooden  pestle  is  provided  at 
its  lower  end  with  some  iron  hoops  to  prevent  its  splitting,  from 
the  force  exercised  by  the  shank  or  tail  of  the  stamper-head. 
The  trough,  E,  is  for  feeding  the  machine  with  ore,  which  is  here 
supplied  by  a  man  with  a  shoveL  In  other  cases  the  feeding  is 
effected  by  a  self-feeding  hopper,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

Number  of  Wipers, — ^The  wipers  in  the  stamper-sWt  are  so 
distributed  that  an  equal  number  of  strokes  is  made  in  equal 
times ;  that  is,  that  all  the  stampers  of  a  mill  are  in  a  successive 
motion.  The  stamper-shaft  is  best  made  of  wood;  iron  shafts 
are  too  rigid,  and  occasion  the  expense  of  much  repair  in  the 
machine.  The  diameter  of  the  shaft  can  never  be  too  large.  A 
diameter  of  three  feet  is  not  an  uncommon  size,  and  certainly  not 
too  large ;  the  larger  the  diameter  the  shorter  may  be  the  wipers, 
or  if  the  diameter  is  small  the  wipers  must  be  long,  in  order  to 
prevent  unnecessary  fiiction.  In  all  cases  a  large  diameter  for 
the  extreme  wiper-points  ought  to  be  provided,  even  if  the  shaft 
cannot  be  obtained  of  the  proper  size.  K  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions of  the  shaft  is  known,  we  easily  find  the  number  of  wipers 
in  one  circle ;  but  this  is  not  the  proper  mode  of  determining  the 
construction  of  the  machine.  The  number  of  strokes  which  a 
stamper  is  to  make  in  one  minute  depends  on  the  kind  of  ore, 
the  weight  of  the  stamper,  and  llie  lift  of  it  These  elements 
must  be  known  before  we  can  determine  on  the  construction  of 
the  machine. 

The  number  of  strokes  of  a  pesde  is  dependent  on  the  quality 
of  ore ;  soft  mineral,  such  as  slate,  shale,  or  stratified  rock,  will 
bear  but  a  limited  number  of  strokes,  because  these  minerals 
do  not  form  a  strong  bottom,  and  the  pestle  is  very  apt  to  break 
through  and  work  on  the  iron  sole-plate,  the  reaction  of  which 
aoon  injures  the  machinery.  From  17  to  20  strokes  per  minute 
should  be  the  limit,  where  the  machine  is  fed  by  hand;  when  a 
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self-feeding  liopper  is  appended,  from  80  to  40  blows  may  be 
made  per  minute.'  In  some  instances  this  number  has  been  in- 
creased to  60  lifts  per  minute,  with  hand-feeding ;  but  the  conse- 
quence is  always  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  machines  thus  over- 
worked. Hard  rock,  such  as  graywaeke,  quartz,  and  magnetic 
iron  ore,  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  pounding;  these  heavy  mate- 
rials form  a  strong  bottom,  and  from  60  to  as  much  as  1 00  strokes 
may  be  made,  by  dose  attention  and  self-feeding :  with  hand- 
feeding,  this  number  ought  to  be  reduced  to  one  half  The 
weight  of  the  stampers  and  the  sor&ce  they  occupy,  or  the  sec* 
tion  of  the  stamper-head,  is  another  element  in  determining  the 
form  and  number  of  wipers.  A  heavy  stamper  needs  less  lift 
ihan  a  light  one,  and  a  small  section  less  than  a  laige  section* 
The  limits  of  lift  are  between  6  and  12  inches;  the  first  for 
stampers  of  600  pounds  and  heavier,  the  latter  fdr  800  pounds 
and  less.  The  lift  is  in  some  measure  r^^ated  by  the  size  of 
the  ore.  If  it  is  coarse,  the  stroke  ought  to  be  longer,  but  in  all 
instances  as  short  as  possible,  for  there  is  no  advantage  whatever 
in  high  lifts.  The  section  of  a  stamper,  that  is,  the  lower  sur&ce 
of  the  stamper-head,  is  regulated  by  the  kind  of  mineral  and  the 
lift  Soft  mineral  requires  a  larger  sur&ce  than  hard  mineral, 
and  a  heavy  stamper  may  have  more  sur&ce  than  a  light  stamper. 
The  limits  are  here  between  8  inches  square,  that  is,  64  inches 
sur&ce,  and  4  inches  square,  or  16  inches  suz&oe ;  the  first  for 
soft  ore  or  heavy  stampers,  tha  latter  for  hard  ore  and  light 
stampers.  A  stamper  of  wood  of  6  X  6|  inches— that  is,  88  inches 
sorfiftce,  10  feet  long,  with  a  head  of  280  pounds,  which  brings  the 
whole  weight  to  about  460  pounds,  7^  inches  Uft,  and  80  strokes 
per  minute — ^will  omvert  one  bushel  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
ore  into  a  considerably  fine  sand,  every  hour.  With  the  same 
stamper,  1  jt  bushel  of  quartz  may  be  converted  into  coarse  sand ; 
and  firom  1|  to  2  bushels  of  slate  or  soft  ore  can  be  converted 
into  dust,  in  the  same  time,  and  by  hand-feeding.  A  machine 
of  24  pestles,  of  from  880  to  890  pounds  weight  each,  with  lOf 
inches  lift,  and  18  blows  per  minute,  crashes  about  as  much  as  the 
above  machine  for  each  pestle  inthe  same  length  of  time ;  weight 
or  number  of  strokes  being  equivalent  to  lift.  Machines  of  this 
kind  require  one  horse-power  for  each  pestle,  that  is,  a  horse-power 
of  88,000  pounds  lifted  one  foot  high  in  one  minute.  By  proper 
feeding-arrangements  the  number  a£  strokes  may  be  increased  to 
twice  the  above  number,  without  increasing  the  power  in  equal 
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ratio ;  the  same  pestle  wliich  makes  20  strokes  to  one  horse,  wiQ 
make  40  strokes  with  14  horse-power,  provided  the  machine  is 
regularly  fed. 

If  the  number  of  strokes  is  thus  decided  upon,  also  the  lift^ 
and  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  known,  we  may  determine  on  the 
number  of  wipers  and  the  nmnber  of  revolutions  of  the  shaft. 
As  a  leading  principle,  the  shaft  ought  to  be  made  to  move  as 
slowly  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  concus* 
sibn  resulting  from  the  contact  of  the  wipers  and  the  lifting-bars. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  wipers  and  the  lifting-bars  should  be  of 
wood,  at  least  one  of  the  two;  and  if  one  is  chosen  to  be  made  of 
iron  or  steel,  the  wipers  ought  to  be  of  that  material.  The  lift- 
ing of  the  pestle  consumes  a  certain  part  of  the  time  appropriated 
to  each  stroke ;  and  as  the  velocity  of  the  downward  motion  is 
modified  by  the  water  in  the  battery-troughs,  we  may  safely  as- 
sume that  twice  as  much  time  is*used  for  the  descent  in  water,  aa 
in  the  free  air.  We  point  here  again  to  the  advantages  of  short- 
stroke,  in  the  descent  of  the  pestle  in  water;  the  latter  limits  the 
force  of  the  pestle,  and  does  sa  at  the  rate  of  the  cube  of  its  velo- 
city. We  gain  therefore  very  little  in  force  by  raising  the  pestle 
higher  than  is  actually  necessary  to  break  the  ore ;  and  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  increase  the  weight  and  limit  the  stroke 
as  much  as  possible  in  all  cases  where-the  stamper  works  in 
water.  A  stamper  descending  8  inches  in  the  free  air  may  per- 
form'that  motion  in  tV  of  a  second,  and  in  less  time ;  water  will 
diminish  the  velocity,  and  increase  the  time  two  or  threefold; 
this  leaves  still  a  large  portion  of  time  for  the  machine  to  raise 
the  stamper  to  the  desired  height,  and  it  requires  but  little  space  ' 
between  the  wipers,  to  afford  the  time  for  descent  We  may 
therefore  calculate  to  have  the  wipers  close  together  in  case  the 
shaft  moves  slowly.  If  the  length  of  stroke  is  determined,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  we  mark  both  sizes  on  a  board,  or  on 
paper,  in  their  natural  dimensions,  as  shown  in  fig.  184.  The 
centre  of  the  shaft  is  laid  in  the  horizontal  prolongation  of  the 
lifting-bar^  or  below  it,  when  the  stamper  is  at  rest,  and. the  lift 
marked  in  raising  the  stamper  to  the  proper  hei^t  The 
point  of  culmination  decides  the  length  of  the  wiper,  which  is 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  the  one  side,  or  hypotenuse,  of  the  tri- 
angle marked  in  dotted  lines  from  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  In  draw* 
ing  the  perpendicular  A,  we  obtain  the  tangent  to  a  circle,  from 
which  an  evolvent  to  that  circle  is  drawn ;  that  evolvent  is  the 
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omre  fbr  the  iriper,  prorided  the  bracket  is  a  straight  horizontal 
line.  la  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  touched  by  the  peipeadicalar, 
A,  a  string  is  fastened  where  the  lower  comer  of  the  bracket  touches 
that  circle,  or  in  &ot  where  the  per-  ^^  ^ 

pendioular,  A,  toocbcs-  it.  By  laying 
that  string  orer  tlie  drawn  circle  indi- 
cated  by  the  dotted  line^  which  may  be 
a  nnmd  board,  and  by  puttiDg  a  pen- 
cil at  the  highest  point  of  the  !:ft  and 
&8teDing  it  to  the  string,  and  drawing 
towards  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  we  ob- 
tain the  carratiue  for  the  viper,  which 
is  the  evolvent  to  the  dotted  circle. 
This  forms  one  tappet ;  the  next  tap- 
pet may  be  a  little  below  the  centre 
of  the  shaft,  or  the  horizontal  line 
drawn  in  the  .direction  of  the  lifttng- 
bar,  in  case  the  shaft  mores  slowly. 

If  the  speed  of  the  shaft  is  great,  the  apace  ftom-the  lower  line  of 
the  lifting-bar  to  the  next  wiper  must  be  large  so  as  to  afford 
Bofficient  time  for  the  pestle  to  descend  before  it  is  touched  by 
the  next  wiper. '  There  is  no  necessity  for  giving  more  time  thui 
is  actually  required  for  the  descent;  no  rest  of  the  pestle  ia 
needed  when  once  arrived  at  its  lowest  position.  The  distance 
of  one  wiper  &om  the  other  in  the  circumference  of  the  shaft  is 
thus  oht^ed,  and  we  are  now  to  divide  the  length  of  it  in  such 
parta  that  a  certain  number  of  wipers  shall  act  on  each  stamper. 

The  shaft  is  now  turned  around  on  its  axis  in  the  gudgeons 
and  marked  with  concentric  rings,  two  for  each  stamper,  between 
which  the  wiper  is  to  be  fiistened.    In  fig.  136  this  arrangement 


iaahowB.  If  the  shaft  has  five  wipen  in  its  drcnrnferenoe,  as  shown 
in  A,  it  IB  dirided  into  as  many  parts.  Supposing  there  are  to  be 
ttranty  ttampers  in  the  whole  length,  divided  into  four  batteries^ 
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each  section  of  the  circle,  or  one  fifth  of  it,  must  be  therefore 
vided  into  twenty  parts,  because  when  stamper  No.  1  is  at  rest 
Ko.  20  is  just  moving ;  in  &ct  No.  1  follows  No.  20  in  the  same 
interval  of  time  as  No.  2  follows  No.  1 ;   and  all  the  twenty 

'  stampers  must  make  one  stroke  in  each  fifth  of  the  circle.  These 
6  times  20  parts,  or  100  parts,  are  marked  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  •  shaft  in  lines  parallel  with  themselves,  and  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  shaft.    We  may  now  start  with  wiper  No. 

•  1,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  battery,  if  we  choose ;  with  No.  2  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  battery,  &c,,  witli  No.  5  to  the  right 
6r  left  of  No.  1,  or  any  other  arrangememt  we  choose  ;  in  fact,  it 
does  not  matter  how  the  wipers  are  arranged,  if  the  condition 
is  compUed  with,  that  the  twenty  stampers  are  lifted  iA  succession  * 
while  the  shaft  performs  one  fifth  of  a  revolution.  If  five  wipers 
are  in  the  circumference  of  the  shaft,  and  it  is  necessary  that 

^  thirty  strokes  per  minute  shall  be  made  by  on'e  pestle,  the  shaft 
is  to  make  six  revolutions  per  minute.  The  number  of  wipers 
may  be  chosen  .a^KK)rding  to  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  custom- 
ary to  place  less  than  three  in  the  circumference. 

Form  of  Trough, — The  form  of  the  box  in  which  the  stampers 
work  is  of  some  consequence  on  the  effect  of  the  machine ;  too 
small  a  trough  causes  much  loss  of  power,  and  one  too  large  di- 
minishes the  effect  of  the  stamper.  From  one  inch  to  two  inches 
space  should  be  around  the  stampers ;  the  latter  may  be  as  near 
together  as  possible  without  touching.  The  box  is  generally 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high,  formed  by  cast-iron  plates 
bolted  together ;  or  made  of  strong  planks  of  hard  wood,  lined 

%  with  iron  plates  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  bottoni 
of  the  trough  is  formed  of  a  strong  piece  pf  solid  timber,  upon 
which,  in  each  battery,  a  sole-plate  of  cast-iron  from  three  to  four- 
inches  in  \;hickne8S  is  laid.  This  sole-piece  m&y  be  also  fonned 
of  a  hard  stone  slab,  or  pieces  of  hard  rock,  such  as  granite  or 
compact  iron-ore,  wedged  in  firmly.  The  sole-piece  may  be  either 
of  iron  or  of  stone ;  upon  it  there  is  always  kept  a  layer  of  the 
mineral  which  is  being  crushed ;  this  forms  a  tx>veri)ig  to  the  sole- 
piece  and  protects  it  against  the  immediate  contact  of  the  pestle. 
The  Sieve^  which  permits  water  and  pulverized  minerals  to 
flow  fi*om  the  stamping  box,  is  fastened  vertically  to  one  of  the 
long  sides  of  the  trough,  opposite  to  the  feeding  apparatus,  for 
which  openings  are  provided  in  the  plates  forming  the  box. 
These  sieves,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  fig.  186,  marked  D,  axe 
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^om  eight  to  tvelve  ioclies  in  lengm,  by  five  or  seven  inches 
in  irijith,  and  each  batteiy  has  one.  They  are  made  of  iron  at 
copper  plates,  and  pierced  mth  small  round  holes,  of  which,  in 
many  instanoes,  144  or  160  are  -within  the  compass  of  a  square 
inch ;  the  holes  are  tapeied  from  within  oatwards,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit every  grain  to  pass  through  which  has  once  entered.  Braas- 
vire  gauze  is  also  used,  and  a  twilled  kind  of  weaving,  which 
natcrally  contains  more  wire  mid  is  stronger,  is  preferable  to 
the  {^n  wire  gauze.  These  sieves,  of  whatever  material  they 
may  be  made,  are  &Btened  to  a  wronght-iron  &ame,  which  is 
fiistened  by  means  of  staples  and  keys  to  the  stamping  trough. 
The  adjustment  of  these  sieves  is  a  nice  point;  their  height 
above  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  has  a  decided  influence  on  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  ore  pounded ;  from  one  and  a  half  to 
five  inches  k  the  extreme  limit  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  sieve 
above  the  bottom.  If  the  sand  produced  is  too  coaiae,  the  sieve 
may  be  raised  and  the  result  is  finer  work.  There  are  of  course 
limits }  to  this  rule  a  coarse  sieve  never  making  such  uniform  fine 
sand  as  a  fine  one ;  l»it  a  ooarse  sieve  works  much  faster  in  forming 
the  same  average  size  of  grain  than  a  fine  one.  It  is  therefore 
of  great  advantage  to  work  a  coarse  sieve  if  circumstances  per- 
mit, and  if  a  uuiibnn  grain  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Open  Bottom. — In  many  instances,  particularly  when  miner- 
als are  pounded  dry,  the  bottom  to  the  trough  is  formed  of  iron 
bars,  having  the  appearance  of  a  grate  in  a  fi»  ta. 

stove.  The  bats  are  iu  this  case  about  one 
and  three  quarters  or  two  inches  square  of 
vrought-iron,  and  about  eleven  or  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  resting  at  each  end  in  a 
strong  frame  of  cast  iron,  as  represented  in  fig. 
1S6.  The  ipaces  between  the  bars  are  from 
three  qnait^s  to  half  an  inch  in  width,  and 
furnish  only  a  coarse  powder.  The  pestle  is 
lai^  not  often  less  than  seven  inches  square, 
so  that  it  may  not  injure  the  grate  in  case  it 
happens  to  drop  on  the  empty  bars.  There 
may  here  be  the  same  arrangement  as  above ; 
and  a  batteiy  may  oonsiat  of  from  three  to  five 
and  more  stamps.  The  sbunp-meal  of  course 
gathers  below  die  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  the  feeding  must 
be  well  attended  to  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the  maohina  ' 
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These  machines  are  used  to  break  pure  ores,  and  lumps,  which 
«Te  then  washed  and  treated  like  small  ore,  and  thus  freed  from 
most  of  their  imptirities.  These  stiEunps  serve  also  &r  breaking 
flukes  and  those  slags  which  are  used  as  flux,  or  are  broken  to 
obtain  the  metal  which  thej  may  contain. 

Variety  of  Farms  of  Stamping  Machines* — Stamping  machines 
consist  of  a  great  variety  of  forms.  Many  are  now  built  entirely 
of  iron,  but  so  &r  as  we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing 
their  work,  we  could  not  perceive  any  advantages  which  they 
possessed  over  those  of  wood;  in  &ct,  they  work  slower  than 
wooden  machines,  and  are  subject  to  much  expense  for  repaira 
There  are  serious  doubts  as  to  the  iron  ever  superseding  the 
wooden  stamping-mills.  The  form  of  a  stamping*mill  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done  by  it,  the  kind  of  inin^ 
eral  which  is  to  be  crushed,  and  the  quantity  to  be  crushed  in  a 
certain  time.  It  is  useM  for  the  preservation  of  the  machinery 
to  drive  the  mill  slowly,  and  for  this  reason  we  find  the  stampers 
frequently  making  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  blows  per 
minute ;  whereas  a  weU-buUt  machine  may  make,  without  injuiy 
to  its  parts,  from  fifty  to  sixty  strokes  in  a  minute;  andastrongly 
built  frame,  with  light  stampers  and  short  lift,  may  make  eighty 
and  even  a  hundred  strokes  in  the  same  time.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  to  work  the  ores  very  quickly  and  they  are  hard,  such  as 
many  kinds  of  North  Carolina  gold  ores  or  slags,  the  stamps 
shoidd  be  of  a  small  section,  and  weighing  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a  head  of  four  by  four  and  a 
half  inches  for  such  hard  ore.  Such  stampers  should  be  driven 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  lifts  per  minute,  and  if  their  weight  is 
not  sufficient  to  break  the  ore  by  a  lift  of  six  or  seven  inches^  the 
downward  velocity  of  t)}e  pestle  may  be  increased  by  attaching  a 
spring  to  the  top  of  the  stamper,  which  may  drive  it  down  with 
more  force.  Stampers  designed  for  breaking  soft  material,  such  as 
slaty  gold  ores,  lead  6re8,  pyrites,  limestone^  and  fluxes,  coarse  sand 
and  gravel,  in  &ct  all  such  materials  as  do  not  form  a  good  bot-- 
tom  should  have  large  sections ;  these  must  be  frx>m  six  to  seven 
inches  square,  and  often  eight  inches,  and  frx)m  twelve  to  fourteen 
feet  in  length.  Such  heavy  stampers  cannot  be  driven  £Eust,  and 
their  speed  seldom  exceeds  thirty  strokes  per  minute,  oflen  only 
fifteen  strokes.  The  capacity  of  a  mineral  for  forming  a  bottom 
has  great  influence  in  determining  the  speed  of  {he  pestles. 
Quartz,  slags,  magnetic  iron  ore,  tin  ore,  pyrites^  partly  vitrified 
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slate,  trap,  aad  all  volcanic  rocks,  form  good  bottoms,  aixd  tibo 
pesdes  may  be  driven  rapidly.  Claj,  slate,  shale,  limestone,  poroua 
slag,  all  stratified  rock,  and  sandstone,  form  soft  bottoms,  and 
should  have  large  stampers  and  slow  motion. 

As  remarked  before,  the  advantages  of  driving  a  machine  of 
this  kind  slowly  are  considerable ;  and  it  is  good  policy  to  mul- 
tiply the  stamps,  instead  of  driving  them  too  &st  It  saves  re- 
pairs and  expenses  in  feeding,  in  case  no  self-feeding  hoppers  axe 
applied.  A  machine  of  a  good  construction,  and  working  with 
Ktde  expense  in  an  iron  work,  may  have  thirty-two  stomps;  eaoh 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  including  stamper  head; 
twelve  inches  lift ;  fifty  strokes  per  minute,  and  consumes  the  pow- 
er of  a  twenty-four  horse  water-wheeL  This  machine  will  pound 
twelve  tons  of  hard  material  in  a  day,  and  convert  it  into  fine  sand, 
suchasquartz,pebbles,fumacecinder,  iron  ore,  or  limestone.  This 
is  a  low  yield,  and  the  same  machine  would  do  twice  the  work 
by  self-feeding  hoppers ;  it  might  be  safely  increased  to  one  third 
more,  by  a  lower  lift  and  more  strokea  We  shall  furnish  more 
particulars  on  this  subject  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work, 
and  conclude  here  by  inserting  some  of  the  general  arrangements 
in  stamping-mills. 

If  it  is  the  object  to  form  only  coarse  sand,  such  as  grains  of 
I  of  an  inch  in  size,  to  be  mixed  with  fire-clay,  or  pyriteous  ore, 
in  order  to  ftee  it  from  rocky  matter,  lead  ores,  or  silver  ores  to 
be  fi^ed  from  blende,  furnace  cinders,  and  similar  substances; 
the  stamp  trough  is  naade  spacious,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  strong  agitation  of  the 
water  in  it  The  sieve  is  in  this  case 
composed  of  rods  of  iron  instead  of 
being  of  wire  gauze  or  of  sheet  iron* 
These  rods  are  either  round,  of  }  of  an 
inch  in  circumference,  or  square  rods  of 
a  similar  size;  the  best  form  is  that  of  a 
trian^e,  of  which  the  one  side  forms  the 
interior  sur&ce  of  the  sieve.  The  sieve 
is  then  made  as  long  as  the  trough,  so 
that  the  sand  from  each  stamper  is  dis- 
charged at  once.  The  rods  are  inserted 
in  a  wrought-iron,  or  cast-iron  frame,  as 

represented  in  fig.  187.  The  side  shown,  forms  the  inside  of  the 
box.    This  form  of  the  rods  facilitates  the  discharge  of  sand. 
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which  IB  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  water  in  the  trough,  so 
that  no  gnuns  of  it  can  settle  at  the  bam.  The  two  other  draw- 
ings show  a  wire  grate  and  a  plate  grating.  The  grate  is  set 
close  to  the  bottom  plate  of  the  trough,  often  but  one  inch,  and 
never  more  than  two  inches  above  it  The  height  of  this  grate 
is  not  often  more  than  four  inches.  The  spaces  between  the  rods 
ore  &om  one  eighth  to  one  half  of  an  inch,  according  to  the  kind 
of  mineral  and  the  form  of  the  sand  to  be  ma^e. 

In  these  machines  there  are  often  not  more  than  three  pestles 
in  one  trough,  forming  a  single  battery.  They  are  long  and 
heavy,  and  aften  seven  and  a  half  by  eight  inches  square.  This 
limitation  of  the  number  of  stamps  in  one  trough  is  made  ne- 
cessary on  account  of  feeding,  when  it  is  done  hj  hand;  in  a 
aelf-feeding  machine  the  number  of  stamps  in  one  "battery  may  bo 


ucreased.  The  feeding  must  be  performed  very  regularly,  be- 
cause these  machines  consume  the  mineral  rapidly.  This  is  facil- 
itated by  the  shelf,  fig.  138,  E,  which  is  the  whole  length  of  the 
trough,  and  inclines  about  18°  or  20°  towards  it  In  heavy  ma- 
chines of  this  kind,  there  are  generally  two  iron  bottoms  laid 
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one  Upon  the  other,  separated  bj  a  thin  board,  which  prevents 

tihe  fracture  of  the  lower  plate  in  case  the  upper  should  be 

broken,  which  may  happen  if  the  machine  is  not  sufEcientlj  fed. 

The  lower  plate  is  then  four  inches  thick  and  the  upper  one  three 

inchea     These  plates  reach  below  the  end  lining  of  the  trough, 

and  are  therefore  three   or   four  inches  longer  than  the  clear 

length  of  the  trough.    The  upper  plate  is  also  made  two  inches 

wider  than  the  lower  one,  so  as  to  reach  the  back  of  the  trough 

opposite  the  gnJb,  under  the  lining  plate.    A  section  of  th& 

trough  assume  then  the'form  represented  in  fig.  139,  which  re 

qoirea  no  explanation.     The  sides  of  the 

trough  are  not  vertical,  but  iaclined 

about  five  inches  and  more ;  that  is,  the 

top  at  the  trough  is  that  much  wider 

than  the  bottom ;  the  slope,  however,  is 

twice  as  much  on  the  back  as  on  the 

sieve    side.     These    machines    are   fre- 

qnently  used  for  working  minerals  of 

varioaB  d^rees    of  hardness;   and  as 

hard  mineral  will  bear  more  potinding 

than  soft,  the  construction  should  be  so 

arranged,  that  the  lift  of  the  stamps  may 

be  altered,  bj  moving  either  the  stamper 

ahaft,   or  setting  the  lifting-rod  lower. 

By  these  means  the  attendants  oa  the  machine  are  kept  at  work, 

and  are  at  the  same  time  enabled  to  feed  it  properly. 

In  order  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  work,  these  stamps 
must  have  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  which  is  led  either  in 
open  troughs  or  pipes  into  the  trough  of  the  battery.  From  four 
to  five  gallons  per  minute  for  one  stamper  are  required,  while 
&om  two  to  three  gallons  for  each  pestle  are  sufficient  in  Ordinary 
cases,  and  for  fine  sand.  Bapid  motion  of  the  stampers  also 
causes  the  heavy  particles  to  move  and  float  off.  Not  less  than 
fifty  lifts,  and  not  more  than  sixty-ftte  per  minute,  appears  to  be 
an  average  velocity. 

Each  pestle  may  convert  half  a  ton  of  hard  ore,  such  as  quartz, 
in 'one  hour's  time  into  sand  with  grains  of  one  quarter  of  an 
idch,  that  is,  work  that  quantity  through  a  grate  or  sieve  of 
quarter  of  an  inch  slits.  As  a  great  deal  of  fine  sand  is  in  the 
mean  time  produced,  the  question  is  natural,  whether  a  combinatioQ 
of  coarse  and  fine  stamping  cannot  be  done  to  great  advantage  io 
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the  same  mill.    The  abxmdance  of  gdd  ores,  and  the  form  in 
which  these-  appear,  make  it  necessary  that  a  large  quantity  of 
ore  should  be  worked  in  the  shortest  time,  and  by  the  cheapest 
means.  If  a  coarse  battery  of  fiye  stamps  can  work  tabular  quartz, 
or  the  average  quality  of  gold  ores,  which  are  composed  of  quartz 
and  slate,  this  number  of  stamps  may  pass  one  thousand  bushels 
of  ore  through  a  quarter  of  an  inch  grating  in  a  day.    If  that  sand 
was  led  from  these  stamps  over  au  inclined  grate,  or  fine  riddle 
composed  of  rods  with  smidl  spaces,  the  fine  saftd  and  gold  would 
pass  through  this  grate,  and  the  coarse  could  be  shoyelled  into 
the  hopper  of  a  mill  which  would  convert  it  finally  into  fine 
sand.    This  operation  causes  a  little  more  work,  because  the 
second  machine  must  be  fed  by  extra  labor ;  but  the  advantages 
are  such  as  overbalance  all  the  loss  thus  occasioned. .  It  maj 
be  presumed  that  half  the  number  of  stamps  can  do  the  same 
amount  of  work  which  is  performed  in  ordinary  cases,  when  the 
ore  is  converted  directly  into  fine  sand  in  one  operation.    But 
the  greatest  advantage  is  that  the  precious  metal  is  soon  libegrated^ 
and  not  exposed  to  the  action  of  grinding  for  a  length  of  tame, 
the  gold  is  obtained  in  coarser  grains  or  spangles,  the  gathering 
of  it  &cilita(ted,  and  the  loss  diminished.    This  mode  of  working 
does  not  apply  to  gold  ores  only,  but  to  other  substances;  we 
shall  allude  to  this  again  in  the  proper  places. 

.  In  aU  instances  where  minerals,  slags,  or  any  substance  is 
pulverized,  it  miLst  be  a  leading  rule  to  do  as  little  work  as  possi- 
ble ;  that  is,  not  to  pound  the  minerals  finer  than  is  actually 
necessary  in  order^to  separate  the  impurities  and  to  perform  the  * 
work  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  and  with  as  litde  labor  as  it 
can  be  done.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this;  the  substance  is  con* 
verted  into  coarse  particles,  which  aie  of  a  size  sufficient  to  lib- 
erate the  valuable  metallic  contents.  If  the  ore  contains  native 
metals,  much  poimding  is  hurtful  and  causes  loss  in  metal,  whidi 
is  converted  into  fine  dust  and  fioated  off  by  the  water.  This  re- 
fers particularly  to  gold,  anft  in  fact  to  all  metals.  The  foreign 
matter,  which  consists  chiefly  of  quartz  and  other  similar  hard 
and  cutting  substances,  does  more  harm  to  the  ore  than  the  con- 
tact of  the  iron  stamper-head  with  it  The  pounded  matter  should 
be  carried  off  through  the  sieves  as  rapidly  as  possible ;  and  t» 
the  metals  and  metallic  minerals  are  generally  heavier  than  the 
foreign  matter,  the  first  is  always  less  disposed'  to  move  than  the 
latter.    In  order  to  perform  the  operation  to  perfection,  the 
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poTHided  mtfteiiail  mu^t-be  lemored  from  the  stampeivtrcmgh  in 
the  coarsest  £>im  poaaible;  the  sieve  should  be  laid  as  low  an 
oirciuDstanoea  will  admit  The  snpjdy  of  water  must  be  abon- 
dant^  and  so  r^ulated  that  the  stampers  can  keep  it  in  constant 
agitation.  The  height  of  water  in  the  battery-trough  is  therefore 
a  sulgect  requiring  dose  attention.  K  it  is  too  high,  so  that  the 
stamper  ne¥er  leaves  it,  the  agitation  is  dinunished ;  and  if  it  is 
too  low,  a  considerable  qdashing  is  produced,  which  throws 
water  and  minerals  over  the  floor  of  the  mill.  With  too  little 
water,  it  is  difficult  to  retain  saffident  material  below  the  stamp- 
ers to  form  a  bott(»n;  the  pestles  work  then  on  the  iron  bottom 
and  soon  destroy  it,  and  also  the  stamper-head  and  the  machinery 
generally,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  concussions.  The  height 
of  water mustbe so  r^ulated  that  no  ^httdiing  is  caused,  and 
the  loweredgeof  the  stamper  should  move  above  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  in  order  to  produce  the  necessary  agitation.  A  lively 
motion  in  the  water  keeps  the  grates  or  sieves  clean,  and  &cili- 
tates  the  removal  of  the  pounded  mineral  Too  much  space  be* 
tween  tiie  stampers  and  the  lizung  of  the  box  is  as  disadvantageous 
as  too  little ;  it  should  not  be  more  than  three  inches  and  not  less 
than  one  incL  Laige  stamps  admit  of  more  ispace  than  small 
ones.  Small  spaces  diminish  the  effect  of  the  peBile,ftad  large 
Bpaoes  diminish  the  agitation;  the  proper  size  must  be  mund  by 
experience;  for  it  is  determined  by  the  kind  of  mineral  and  the 
size  of  the  grains  which  are  to  be  produced. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  on  the  subject  of  stamping 
from  the  conviction  of  its  great  importance  in  the  successftd 
operations  connected  with  metallurgy.  The  liberation  of  valuable 
minerals  firom  foreign  matter  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
branch  of  that  business.  The  investigation,  has  thus  &r  been  of 
a  general  character,  but  we  shaQ  particularize  it  in  the  particular 
cases  where  it  is  applied. 

'  Final  Washing. — ^The  washing  of  ore,  in  order  to  remove  im* 
purities,  is  in  most  cases  a  delicate,  tedious  and  cosily  operation. 
The  leading  principle  in  arranging  the  apparatus  and  machinery 
for  this  purpose,  is  the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  between 
the  various  minerals,  and  also  between  them  and  the  metals.  As 
not  only  the  specific  gravity,  but  also  the  size  of  the  groin,  and 
its  a£&nity  for  water  and  other  minerals,  has  a  decided  influence 
on  its  tendency  to  subside,  it  is  evident  that  the  operation  of  sep- 
arating minerals  by  these  meatis  is  truly  one  which  requires 
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more  than  common  intelligence  to  perform  it  well.  Iron  is  by  far 
specifically  heavier  than  quartz,  still  fine  iron  filings  will  float  on 
water,  while  fine  sand  smks  directly.  Carbon  has  not  the  weight 
of  clay,  yet  fine  carbon  sinks  sooner  in  water  than  clay,  but  not 
so  in  air.  Gold  is  by  fEur  heavier  than  silex,  but  we  may  observe 
by  means  of  a  microscope  a  multitude  of  fine  particles  of  gold 
suspended  in  water,  while  we  cannot  detect  the  slightest  particle 
of  silicious  matter,  however  fine  it  may  be ;  the  latter  will,  sub- 
side more  quickly  than  visible  particles  of  heavy  gold.  All  the 
metals  appear  to  have  a  tendency  to  float  in  water  when  in  fine 
particles,  some  more  than  others.  This  is  caused  by  a  particle  of 
gas,  either*  air  or  water-gas,  adhering  to  th^  particle  of  metal, 
which  causes  it  to  be  light  and  float,  or  become  suspended. 
Precious  metals  appear  to  possess  moT6  of  this  quality  tban 
others.  Sulphurets  of  metal,  oxides,  salts,  and  in  &ct  all  com- 
pound matter,  do  not  manifest  it.  The  size  of  a  particle,  and  its 
form,  have  also  some  influence  in  causing  heavy  matter  to  sub- 
side in  water ;  a  large  grain  will  in  all  instances  sink  faster  than 
a  small  one.  Observing  this  as  the  leading  principle  in  construct- 
ing washing-machines,  we  can  arrange  the  apparatus  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  best  answer  our  purpose.  In  no  branch  of 
metallurgy  is  so  great  a  variety  of  machines  and  instruments  to 
be  found  as  in  that  relating  to  washing-machines.  This  is  easily 
explained,  when  we  reflect  on  the  great  variety  of  minerals,  each 
of  which  has  its  peculiar  qualities,  rendering  the  construction  of  a 
particular  machine  in  each  case  almost  necessary. 

Before  entering  on  the  description  of  these  machines  we  shall 
make  a  few  general  remarks.  This  operation  always  occasions  a 
certain  loss  of  mineral,  and  as  it  is  also  expensive  and  laborious, 
we  must  calculate  beforehand  to  what  degree  of  richness  the 
'  pounded  ore  can  most  profitably  be  concentrated ;  in  other  words, 
at  what  period  of  the  operation  it  is  most  profitable  to  stop.  Too 
little  washing  .will  bring  too  much  foreign  matter  into  the  furnace, 
and  too  much  will  cause  considerable  loss  in  useM  mineral. 
There  are  no  established  rules  for  this  concentration,  and  in  &ct 
never  will  be,  because  some  fiimaces  may  work  an  impure  ore 
to  advantage,  while  others  hardly  work  well  with  pure  ore.  The 
kind  of  impurities  has  also  a  decided  influence.  Heavy  spar  and 
quartz  diminish  the  yield  of  galena  in  all  cases,  while  calc  spar 
will  do  it  no  harm.  lame  does  not  often  injure  iron  ore,  while 
magnesia  may  affect  the  operation  in  the  fttmace,  and  also  the 
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quality  of  ihe  metaL    In  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding,  the  rule 
iSy  that  the  less  work  done  on  the  ore  the  better.    Stamps  and 
^  -washing  apparatus  must  work  together  in  order  to  produce  a  &• 
▼orable  r^ult.  ^ 

In  the  Sieve. — ^The  pounded  ore  is  in  some  instances  taken 
from  the  stamps  and  washed  by  hand  in  a  sieve.  A  common 
round  sieve,  or  a  square  one,*  is  suspended  on  a  spring  pole  over 
a  large  tub  containing  water,  which  flows  in  and  out  constandj. 
In  this  sieve  about  half  a  bushel  of  the  stamped  ore  is  put  at  a 
time,  and  spread  uniformly ;  in  dipping  the  sieve  horizontally, 
the  water  passes  through  its  meshes  and  lifts  the  ore.  The  heavy 
particles  will  not  rise  so  &st  as  the  light,  {md  on  lifting  the  sieve, 
the  beavy  particles  will  descend  more  rapidly,  or  are  sooner  at 
the  bottom  than  the  light  ones.  Fine  dust  will  of  course  pass 
throngh  and  gather  in  the  tub,  from  which  it  is  removed  to  wash- 
Tnachines.  On  the  top  of  the  layer  of  ore  in  the  sieve  that  light 
debris  of  rock  is  deposited  which  is  not  fine  enough  to  pass 
through,  or  float  off  with  the  water ;  this  may  be  removed  by 
hand  with  a  broad  spatula  of  sheet-bras&  This  part  of  the  ore 
is  thrown  into  the  tuh  and  washed  along  with  the  sediment.  The 
ore  thus  obtained  in  the  sieve  is  considered  pure.  When  this 
operation  is  well  performed  it  is  cheap,  and  qualified  to  produce 
satisEEKstory  results.  The  size  of  the  meshes  in  the  sieve  depends 
of  course  on  the  grain  of  the  ore.  By  this  operation  a  dexterous 
workman  may  produce  a  very  pure  ore,  and  the  most  difficult 
sepaiations  may  be  performed ;  it  requires  experience,  however, 
to  succeed  well. 

If  the  object  is  merely  to  separate  the  fine  matter  from  the 
coarse,  this  is  effectually  done  by  passing  it  through  gratings 
of  the  proper  size;  and  if  we  place  a  series  of  gratings  append- 
ed  to  boxes  one  over  the  other,  we  may  obtain  a  succession 
of  sizes  of  unequal  purity.  Metallic  ores  are  generally  harder 
than  most  of  the  rocky  matter  mixed  with  them,  and  if  the  crush- 
ing operation  has  been  performed  on  correct  principles,  the  rocky 
debris  is  finer  than  the  ore,  and  will  pass  through  a  finer  grating 
than  the  particles  of  the  mineral.  If  to  this  operation  of  successive 
diminution  of  sizes,  we  apply  the  principle  of  sepai^ting  by  specific 
gravity,  we  may  succeed  in  producing  a  better  article  and  lose 
less  ore  in  the  refuse.  In  that  case  a  succession  of  boxes  and 
gratings  are  employed,  and  each  furnishes  a  certain  quality  of  ore. 
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This  operation  is  extremely  tedious,  and  not  Boitable  for  oar 
miners ;  it  causes  mx^  labor  than  thd-best  of  ores  can  warrant 

Tfie  ZoJynn^— Trhe  particles  of  ore  crushed,  aie  at  once  con- 
ducted from  the  stamps  into  a  system  of  wooden  troughs^  or  chan- 
nels, as  they  come  from  the  stamping-mill.    In  these  channels, 
which  are  in  most  cases  about  10  or  12  inches  deep,  by  15  or  18 
inches  wide,  the  ore  is  deposited  successively  as  its  velodly  is 
diminished,  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  buoyant.    The  heainest 
particles  and  the  largest  are  of  course  deposited  first,  the  finest  and 
lightest  fioat  iSxrthest    By  these  means  we  may  obtain  without 
much  labor,  a  separation  of  ore  and  foreign  matter,  which  if  not 
perfect,  at  least  facilitates  the  subsequent  operations.    In  some 
instances,  we  obtain  the  ore  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  labyrinth, 
instead  of  near  the  stamps.    Galena,  a  heavy  ore,  is  very  firiable, 
and  if  it  is  mixed  with  hard  quartz,  heavy  spar,  or  pyrites  of 
other  metals,  we  find  but  little  of  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  laby- 
rinth.   This  mode  of  separating  ore  from  debris  of  rock  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  perfect,  but  as  it  causes  no  expei^e  it  is  in 
all'  cases  a  useful  auxiliary  in  the  operation  of  purifying^ the 
dime,  or  sliech.    The  form  of  these  conduits  for  stamped  ore 
is  variously  modified,  according  to  the  particular  qualities  of  ore, 
and  the  capacities  of  the  workkhen.    The  channels  are  made  more 
or  less  wide  or  deep;  the  current  is  ofi»n  interrupted  by  dams 
which  are  formed  of  a  piece  of  board,  so  as  to  gather  the  ores  of 
a  certain  grain  in  one  compartment    In  some  instances  the  chan* 
nels  are  made  of  various  depths,  that  is,  the  bottom  is  laid  higher 
the  greater  the  distance  firom  the  stamps,  so  that  when  the  depth 
is  8  inches  near  the  stamps,  a  little  fiirther  it  is  7,  th^i  6,  and  the 
last  8  inches ;  this  will  cause  the  light  particles  to  fioat  to  the 
shallow  portion,  and  ^  there  arrested  by  friction.    The  length 
of  such  labyrinths  varies  a  great  deal ;  for  some  ores  a  channel  of 
20  feet  is  sufficient,  others  require  60,  and  from  that  to  75  feet  in 
length.    In  most  cases  these  ohaimels  are  not  in  a  straight  line, 
but  turn  and  retam  -  in  various   directions,  whence  the  term 
labyrinth.    The  returning  or  turning  of  a  conduit  indicates  a 
classification,  so  that  a  part  of  the  system  may  be  emptied  of  its 
contents  while  the  others  are  at  work. 

To  succeed  well  in  this  operation  it  is  all-important  to  pro- 
duce as  little  dead  mass  or  refrise  slime  as  possible,  for  this  con- 
tains always  some  metal ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  ores 
should  be  well  purified  before  they  are  brought  to  the  stamps. 
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The  irater  inth  ita  contents  is  in  all  instances  carried  so  far,  that 
all  the  met^UiQ  partaeles  are  .depoated,  and  if  pnxified^  the  water 
•with  its  foreign  matter  is  ccxadudied  out  of  ike  building.  Q9» 
more  sediment  there  is  ih  the  trough,  the  £Etster  and  more  perfectlj  is 
the  work  done;  it  2q>pears  that  the  attraction  of  a  body  of  matter 
in  the  bottom  of  the  channel  fiicilitates  the  precipitation;  the 
heavy  grains  are  lurrested  first,  ajid  the  light  ones,  no  matter  if 
small  or  large,  roll  off  with  more  facility,  and  are  carried  fiurther, 
than  if  there  was  no'  sediment.  In  nK)st  cases  a  labyrinth  is  divi- 
ded into  three  channels,  of  which  each  produces  its  particular 
kind  of  ore,  more  or  less  fine  and  rich.  These  different  sorts  are 
in  many  instances  once  more  subjected  to  this  mode  of  washing ; 
in  others  they  are  placed  on  machines  which  perform  the  final 
aeparation.  In  ease  a  further  wasldng  is  performed,  the  mass  is 
stirred  in  one  o£  the  compartments  by  means  of  a  wooden  scraper, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  ptire  water  is  led  through  it  in  the  mean  time^ 
which  carries  off  with  it  some  partkdes  of  ore,  but  mostly  foreign 
matter.  The  water  is  conducted  through  another  channel,  in 
which  it  deposits  most  of  its  contents  and  bears  away  very  Utde 
metaL  The  velooity  of  water,  depth  and  width  of  chiumel,  length 
of  the  same,  and  other  particulars,  must  be  found  by  experiments 
in  every  case;  Too  deep  channels  work  irregularly,  because  the 
velocityof  water  and  attraction  of  the  mass  differs  with  the  quan- 
tity of  sediment  in  the  trough ;  ten  inches  is  in.  most  cases  too 
deep*  The  width  depends  in  some  measure  on  the  quantity  ol 
ore,  but  it  should  not  be  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  any  case. 
The  length  must  be  regulated  by  observing  the  waste  which  flows 
off;  if  it  is  too  rich  in  metal,  which  is  determined  by  an  assay, 
the  length  of  the  labyrinth  is  increased  by  an  additional  compart- 
ment 

Sweep-tables. — ^The  refuse  obtained  in  the  labyrinth  is  divided 
into  certain  parts,  distinguished  by  the  amount  of  usefiil  mineral; 
those  portions  which  are  not  yet  qualified  for  the  fiimaoe,  are  sub- 
jected to  fiirther  purification*  Various  machines  are*  in  use  for 
this  purpose ;  but  we  shall  mention  only  two  which  are  used  in 
some  of  our  smelt  works,  but  which  we  consider,  nevertheless,  not 
the  proper  ones  for  us ;  these  are  the  sweep-tables  and  percussion- 
tables.  The  first  are  long  tables,  of  which  five  are  generally  in 
one  establishment;  two  serve  for  washing  the  richer  portions  of 
the  ore,  and  three  for  the  muddy,  impure,  and  fine  s€idiment» 
Such  a  table  is  fix>m  80  to  40  feet  in  length,  or  as  long  as  tl^e 
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building  ■will  admit  o£  The  width  is  fixjin  8'5  to  8'76  feet  in  ihe 
clear.  They  are  inclined  from  4°  to  5",  and  form  conaequently 
an  inclined  plane,  on  vbich  ttie  ore  may  roll  down,  -when  driTen 
by  water.  At  the' upper  end  of  the  table  there  is  a  tub,  provided 
with  a  horizontal  paddle-wheel,  into  which  the  slime  is  thrown, 
and  agitated  by  the  wheel.  The  tables  are  composed  of  oak 
plank,  defir  stnf^  and  perfectly  plain  and  smooth ;  both  long  sides 
are  provided  with  ribs  so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  off  of  water ;  at 
the  lowest  end  is  a  rib,  about  }  of  an  inch  high,  which  prevents 
the  heavy  ore  from  floating  down,  but  permitB  of  the  light  im- 
purities to  pass  off  with  the  water.  At  the  upper  end  there  is  a 
short  table  of  a  few  feet  in  length,  which  receives  a  portion  of  the 
dissolved  ore  from  the  tub,  which  is  let  out  by  drawing  a  plug ; 
this  table  forms  a  kind  of  box,  and  is  the  measure  for  tiie  quan- 
tity of  water  and  ore-sand  drawn.  When  it  is  filled  the  tub  is 
plugged  up,  and  that. quantity  on  the  table  is  washed.  Clear 
water  is  now  let  on  the  small  table  and  its  coptents  are  gently 
stirred  by  a  wooden  scraper ;  this  sets  all  the  light,  and  some 
heavy  particles  in  motion,  which  flow  in  a  broad  bat  gentle  stream 
down  the  large  table ;  in  this  descent  the  heavy  particles  settle 
on  the  table.  When  the  ore  which  was  tapped  fr^m  the  tab  is 
washed,  the  contents  of  the  table  are  swept  together  by  means  of 
a  broom  and  thrown  into  a  vessel,  below,  through  an  opening 
which,  is  ordinarily  shut  by  »■  valve.  This  operation,  as  will  read- 
Qy  be  seen,  is  ezpen^ve,  and  it  is  a  consideration  of  economy 
whether  the  contents  of  good  ore  in  the' impurities  will  pay  the 
expenses  of  removal  by  it 


1^  flg.  140  is  represented  a  vertical  section  of  a  sweep-table^ 
in  which  A  is  the  large  table,  B  a  small  conduit  leading  frvm  the 
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.trough  C,  in  vbicli  the  crushed  ore  is  dissolved.  D  is  a  trough 
which  zeceives  the  ore ;  E  a  epout  irhich  leads  off  the  muddy 
water.    In  fig.  141,  the  same  apparatus  is  represented  in  plane. 


Here  are  two  tables,  one  beside  the  other.  These  are  not  so  long 
as  those  mentioned  above.  They  are  designed  for  a  more  pore 
and  richer  ore,  and  are  only  from  18  to  11  feet  in  length.  In  the 
bottom'  of  the  box  vrhich  receives  the  crushed  ore  &om  the 
tab,  two  plugs,  C  G,  regulate  its  flowing  off  over  the  table,  at  the 
head  of  which  we  perceive  a  series  of  studs  forming  a'  gratiog  in 
a  triangnW  form.  These  studs  are  made  of  wood,  and  may  be 
turned  so  that  the  spaces  between  them  shall  be  made  narrower 
or  wider,  according  to  circumqfAnces,  and  by  these  means  rega* 
late  the  uniformity  of  the  sheet  of  water  over  the  table.  The 
spouts,  E  E,  are  elevated  above  the  basin,  D,  and  in  removing  one 
or.  both  of  the  ribs  at  the  lower  ends  of  tiie  tables,  the  pure  ood- 
tents  of  the  tables  are  swept  into  the  box,  D. 

PercustmnrTabUB. — Between  the  foregoing  and  this  table, 
tliere  is  no  other  essential  difference  than  that  the  latter  is  sos- 
pended  on  its  four  comers  in  iron  chains,  or  iron  rods ;  it  is  tliua 
movable,  whereas  the  sweep-table  is  permanent.  This  table  can  be 
set  in  motion  by  a  revolving  shaft,  which  causes  the  longitudinal 
motions  to  be  performed  in  short  intervals  and  abruptly,  so  as  to 
produce  a  concussion  against  some  fixed  substance.  The  water  and 
-  ore  are  led  from  the  box  over  a  distnhutiDg  table,  and.  spread 
evenly  before  they  arrive  on  the  movable  table ;  the  latter  is  sus- 
pended below  the  first  The  ore-sand  arriving  thus  on  the  gently 
sloping  table,  distributes  itself  uniformly  over  it.    The  peicus- 
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fflons  wbidi  the  table  xeceiyes  cause  the  weightier  matter  to  set* 
tie  fbrst)  and  aoctunulate  at  the  upper  end ;  and  the  light  matter 
settles  at  the  lower  end.  With  the  accumulation  of  the  sand 
on  the  table,  its  slope  is  increased,  which  naturally  causes  the 
heavier  particles  to  float  lower  down.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
the  chains  in  which  the  table  is  suspended  at  the  lower  end  are 
shortened  by  the  attendant ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  lever 
turning  a  long  roller  above  the  table  upon  which  the  chains 
wind.  By  altering  thus  the  inclination  of  the  table,  the  deposits 
may  be  made  to  settle  in  regular  succession.  The  middle  por- 
tions on  the  table  are  generally  impure,  and  in  order  to  increase 
the  best  quality,  that  is,  the  upper  portion,  the  attendiont  draws 
sand  from  the  middle  towar4s  the  top ;  while  doing  so,  the  water 
meeting  it  sweeps  the  impurities  down,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
sand  of  second  quality  is  thus  converted  into  firsts  quality.  As 
these  tables  are  generally  at  least  8  feet  long,  and  &om|^  to  5 
feet  wide,  a  workmafi  cannot  well  reach  the  ore,  and  is  compelled 
to  step  on  the  table  in  order  to  perform  this  duty.  The  motions 
of  the  table  are  slow,  not  more  than  20  or  26  per  minute,  and 
fiom  f  to  8  inches  thiow;  and  as  the  sand  is  heavy  and  hard, 
there  is  no  objection  to  a  man  standing  on  the  ore. '  When 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ore  is  gathered  on  the  table,  it  is  shov- 
elled of^  and  divided  into  tiu^e  kinds,  forming  heaps  which 
are  called  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  8.  Of  these.  No.  2  and  No.  8 
are  placed  again  on  the  table,  and  by  the  same  operation  con* 
verted  into  No.  1 ;  or  if  that  is  tpo  eiq)en8ive,  they  are  smelted. 
That  part  of  the  ore  whidi  flows  off  at  the  end  of  the  table,  which 
is  generally  not  provided  with  a  rib,  or  spout,  is  conducted  into 
troughs ;  and  if  tiie  contents  of  metal  in  it  are  sufficient  to  pay 
the  expense,  this  sediment  is  once  more  subjected  to  washing. 

There  are  a  variety  of  washing-machines  of  curious  forms  and 
names  in  us^  most  of  which  arepf  no  interest;  the  foregoing  are 
the  most  useful.  If  the  motion  of  a  percussion-table  was  rerti." 
cal,  instead  of  being  horizontal,  there  is  no  doubt  lihe  machine 
would  work  &ster ;  or  if  a  permanent  table  is  set  in  vibration  by 
gentle  taps  from  below,  that  certainly  will  improve  the  work  upon 
it.  Propositions  have*been  made,  and  ihachines  tried,  to  remove 
impurities  from  ore  by  a  strong  draught  of  air  from  a  blaat-mar 
ohine,  such  as  a  fan*blast  We  are  not  aware  with  what  success 
these  operations  have  been  ]>erformed ;  but  as  we  do  not  hear  of 
them  any  longer,  we  apprehend  they  are  abandoned.    No  doubt, 
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by  this  means,  ore  may  be  purified;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  can  be  done  with  such  economy  as  the  separation  by  water. 
In  all  these  operations  of  washing,  or  purification,  it  must  be  the 
aim  to  work  the  ore  as  coarse  as  possible ;  fine  ore-sand  loses 
always  more  metal  in  the  waste  and  water  than  coarse  sand. 

Boasting. — ^This  operation  is  performed  on  ores  either  before 
or  after  breaking,  or  crushing  them.  Ores  are  roasted  before 
crushing,  when  il  is  the  intention  to  remove  the  impurities  with 
more  fiicility  than  could  be  dpne  in  the  crude  state.  Native 
quartz  is  very  hard ;  but  when  it  is  roasted  it  becomes  very  brit- 
tle,* is  easily  pounded,  and  easily  washed  away.  This  operation 
on  ores  is  to  be  performed  with  great  caution,  particularly  when 
roasting  is  done  before  washing;  for  most  of  the  metallic  ores 
also  become  brittle  and  extremely  light  when  roasted.  When 
ores  appear  in  the  form  of  oxides,  such  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  tin,  and  a  few  other  oxides,  we  may  roast  them  and  re* 
move  the  silex  to  great  perfection.  But  if  iron  pyrites  or  galena 
is  roasted,  &e  resulting  oxide  is  easier  swept  away  than  the  fine 
quartz  which  may  be  in  its  composition.  In  some  cases  washing 
and  roasting  are  done  altemately-^this  is  the  case  with  zinky 
galena;  but  this  process  is  imperfect  In  general,  it  is  rare  that 
roasting  is  done  before  washing,  so  that  the  washing  almost 
always  succeeds  picking  and  stamping,  and  roasting  follows. 

In  Heaps. — ^The  operation  of  roasting  is  in  general  executed 
by  various  processes,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ore,  the 
quality  of  fuel,  and  the  object  to  be  attained.  Boasting  in  heaps 
in  the  open  air,  is  one  of  the  metho<^  most  generally  appUed. 
This  is  practised  particularly  upon  iron  ore,  pyrites,  and  ores 
which  can  bear  a  strong  fire.  The  operation  consists  in  spread- 
ing o^er  a  plane  sur&ce  bf  ground,  billets  of  wood,  or  lumps  of 
mineral  coaL  Such  a  layer  of  fiiel  is  generally  from,  6  to  8  inches 
thick;  and  the  interstices  between  the  coarse  fuel  are  filled  up  by 
chips  of  wood,  wood  charcoal,  coke,  or  coal.  Tl^e  ore  is  now  spread 
over  the  fuel  in  a  layer  of  firom  12  to  24  inches  in  thickness, 
which  depends  on  the  kind  and  the  form  of  ore.  Coarse  ore,  and 
that  which  can  bear  a  high  heat,  may  be  piled  pretty  high ;  but 
fine  crushed  ore  fi^m  the  stamps,  and  ore  which  easily  melts, 
such  as  sulphuret,  or  arseniuret,  should  not  have  much  coal  in  a 
body ;  the  ore  is  therefore  not  piled  so  very  high.  Alternate  beds 
of  fiiel  and  ore  are  thus  formed,  and  roasting  heaps  accumulated 
are  in  many  cases  extremely  large,  retaining  the  fire  for  a 
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kmg  time.  In  Hg.  142,  is  represented  an  ore-heap  in  a  form  in 
vhich  it  ifi  most  commonly  put  up  at  Bmelt-'wockB  of  this  ootmtry. 
Wood  is  the  baais,  then  ore,  then  fiae  charcoal  or  htai» ;  which 
alternate  layers  are  continued  to  such  a  hei^t  as  maj  be  ooiit«- 


nient  The  quantity  of  fuel  .to  ore  ia  most  oommonl;  one  ineh 
of  charcoal  to  six  inches  of  <»« ;  in  other  instances  it  is  (me  inch  of 
ooal  to  twelve  of  ore,  and  e\:en  as  much  as  eighteen  inches  of  ore, 
exclnsiTe  of  the  bottom  oool,  or  wood,  and  coal-ooveruig.  As 
seen  above,  the  ore  is  piled  upon  a  network  of  eotd-wood, 
which  ia  the  prefinahle  taaa  for  this  foundation,  beoanse  it  ad- 
mits of  a  lively  oorrent  o(  air,  whioh  is  all-important  in  this 
operation.  Some  ohimn^«re  geneaviUy  formed  in  a  heap,  par- 
tioalariy  when  the  ore  is  fine ;  through  these  the  fire  n  kisdled, 
and  when  the  heat  ia  well  distributed  in  the  interior,  these 
are  shut  and  tdie  escape  of  heat  permitted  in  only  a  smsll  qnsn- 
tity.  The  fire  must  be  so  i^ulated  that  the  heat  penetrates  all 
parts  tmiformly,  and  that  no  part  is  more  heated  than  ano&er. 
The  slower  the  combustion,  provided  the  proper  degree  of  he«t 
is  obtained,  the  better  f<v  the  ore ;  if  therefore  that  degree  of 
heat  is  produced  which  is  considered  requisitfi  for  the  purpose, 
its  farther  increase  is  cheeked  by  stopping  idl  drafb-holes.  Too 
Itttfe  fuel  is  injurious  to  roasting,  as  well  as  too  much ;  the  pro- 
per amount  oan  be  found  by  ezpmenee  only ;  no  inks  ean  be 
established  on  the  sabjeot. 

For  roasting  in  heaps  many  modes  of  operation  are  in  prao- 
tioe  in  Europe.  There  we  see  heaps  as  hi^  as  houses,  the  fire 
beijig  in  constant  action  for  at  least  twelve  montha.  We  also 
meet  with  akilfolly  arranged  mounds  for  roasting,  suc^  as  in  the 
Harta  mountains  d  Germscy.  These  variatioQS  in  t^e  mode  of 
roastisg  are  not  adopted  here,  and  ^)pear  not  to  be  suitable. 
Wood  is  generally  die^>  with  na,  and  labor  and  capital  high ; 
and  as  the  above  form  of  pile  requires  more  wood  and  Isss  labor 
ttian  the  Qerman  method,  ^so  less  cujital  than  the  TSr^liA  ^ 
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praetifled  in  Wales  on  iron  orea,  il  ia  natural  that  it  shonld  betha 
moat  prevalent  in  tlua  country* 

In  Mounds. — The  difficulty  of  managing  the  fire,  particularly 
with  fine  ore,  or  crushed  ore,  in  open  heapa^  haa  led  to  the  oon- 
atruetion  of  mounds  for  roasting.  These  are  walled*in  areaa ;  a 
eertain  space  of  ground,  say  twelve  feet  by  eight  feet,  ia  aor- 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  a  low  wall,  small  chimneys  being 
erected  in  the  interior  of  the  inclosed  space ;  the  waUs  are  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  having  fire*rooms  in  their  loiter  parts  near 
the  ground,  or  even  below  it.  Several  such  fiimaces  are  gen- 
erally built  together  under  a  shed,  and  two  of  their  walla  are 
tlierefoie  mtituaL  These  mounds  are  particularly  suited  f<H*  roast- 
ing fine  ores,  and  washed  powdered  ore,  but  tiie  operation  is  tedi- 
oos,  and  requires  moreattentionthanour  amdterscanpay  toroaa^ 
ing.  Moulds  have  been  tried  in  this  countiy  for  roasting,  but 
are  now  generally  abandoned. 

On  Fumcuxs, — ^Furnaces,  or  roaatK>vena,  axe  alao  used  Ibr 
roasting  ores ;  they  differ  greatiy  in  their  conatmction,  according 
to  the  method  of  their  use.  Iron  ores  are  roasted  in  ovens  simi- 
lar  to  a  common  lime-kiln  of  large  size,  and  one  that  may  serve 
for  dtiier  roasting  or  burning  lime.  Ko  fine  or  small  ore  can 
be  roasted  advantageously  in  an  oven  of  this  kind.  For  other 
ores  than  carbonates  of  iron,  (argilaceoua  orea,)  these  kilna  are 
not  well  adapted.  Pyrites  cannot  be  roasted  in  them,  neither 
most  other  ores,  because  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  the  beat  ao 
'as  to  prevent  the  melting  of  the  ore ;  and  if  ^ia  happens^  of 
course  that  ore  is  either  lost  or  ia  with  difficulty  recovemL  In 
roasting  poor  iron  ores  it  is  extremely  difikult  to  regulate  the  fire 
so  that  no  partsof  the  ore  are  burned  dead  or  melted.  Forthaae 
reasons,  kilns  foe  roasting  are  not  so  much  in  use  as  would  nat- 
urally be  expected ;  they  save  liiel,  but  are  more  e:q)ensive  in 
labor  than  the  open  heap. 

Tke  Bevefheratory  FwrnMt^ — ^Thia  apparatus  forms  one  of  the 
best  fumaees  for  roasting;  but  aa  its  application  is  by  no  means 
general,  and  as  the  form  of  a  roasting  furnace  is  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  kind,  form,  and  uses  of  ore,  we  diall  allude  to  thia 
method  whm  treating  of  those  substances  to  which  it  is  applied. 
'  There  is  a  variety  of  forms  in  the  apparatuses  forroasting,  but 
we  cannot  peroeive  any  advantage  in  tlie  use  of  them;  neither  in 
llie  form  of  lime  kilns,  for  wood;  nor  cupola  fbmaees,  oonstructed 

paroelain  kilns ;  nor  large  ohambem,  into  which  the  flame 
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frdm  a  grate  is  conducted  througli  the  ore ;  nor  other  forms  of 
apparatus.  These  contrivances  are  not  calculated  for  our  smelt- 
works  ;  thej  cause  more  labor,  and  absorb  more  capital,  than  a 
smelting  business  can  afford. 

Principles  of  Roasting, — ^Boasting  means  to  heat  a  substance,  a 
metal,  or  a  metallic  ore,  or  matt,  to  at  least  a  red  heat^  or  such  a 
heat  that  the  mineral  does  not  melt,  but  only  the  volatile  or  oom- 
bustible  substances  are  expelled,  and  at  the  same  time  as  much 
oxygen  becomes  combined  with  the  orel  as  it  possibly  can  absorb. 
It  is  therefore  a  principal  condition,  that  with  the  heat  a  liberal 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen,  is  admitted.  In  some 
cases  chlorine,  carbonic  add,  carbon,  or  steam,  is  required  along 
with  the  air,  or  in  their  pure  conditions.  In  most  instances,  the 
object  is  merely  to  oxidize  the  ore  to  a  higher  degree,  or  to  drive 
off  volatile  matter  and  in  the  mean  time  oxidize  the  ore,  or  to 
combine  chlorine  with  a  certain  metal,  as  silver ;  or  to  reduce 
ore  to  metal,  and  evaporate  the  latter,  which  is  the  case  with 
arsenic,  zinc  and  antimony. 

The  operation  proceeds  faster  when  the  ore  is  fine  than  when 
it  is  coarse,  because  more  surface  is  offered  to  the  oxidizing 
agent ;  but  this  method  includes  the  motion  of  the  particles,  so  as 
to  expose  their  various  sides  to  the  heat.  It  is  not  always  ne- 
cessary that  the  ore  should  be  a  fine  powder ;  but  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  have  it  in  pieces  of  uniform  size,  because  the  action 
of  heat  and  air  is  more  regular,  and  the  sur&ces  acted  upon  are 
» larger.  In  roasting  more  or  less  fine  powder,  it  should  be  stirred- 
and  moved  while  hot.  The  melting  of  the  substance  must  by  all 
means  be  prevented,  for  in  that  case  neither  evaporization  nor 
oxidation  can  be  accomplished.  In  the  large  operation,  and  in 
the  reverberatory  furnace,  the  melting  of  any  l^ind  of  substance 
which  is  to  be  roasted  is  easily  prevented.  Boasting  is  always 
applied  to  oxidize  iron  ores,  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  degree 
of  oxidation.  A  simple  oxidation  is  performed  when  magnetic 
ores  are  exposed  to  heat  and  air  and  transformed  into  peroxide. 
Chlorides  are  produced  when  for  instance  hot  silver  ore  is  brought 
in  contact  with  chlorine,  or  a  salt  of  chlorine,  such  as  conmion 
salt ;  the  roasting  operation  is  here  performed  to  teduce  the  oxide. 
When  arsenic  is  to  be  evaporated,  we  put  carbon  in  the  mixture, 
and  produce  metal,  which  is  more  easily  evaporated  than  its 
oxide.  An  evaporating,  roasting  process,  is  that  which  is  per- 
formed on  hydrated  oxides  when  only  water  is  evaporated ;  a 
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compound  operation  is  performed  when  evaporation  and  oxida- 
tion are  produced  at  the  same  time.  In  roasting  pyrites,  blende 
and  arseniurets,  the  volatile  substances  are  driven  off  bjheat,  and 
&e  remaining  metal  is  at  the  same  time  oxidized,  which  is  brought 
in  most  instances  to  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation. 

The  affinity  of  the  metals  for  other  substances  than  oxygen, 
and  the  jform  in  which  these  combinations  appear,  modify  the 
process  of  roasting  considerably.  We  shall  allude  to  these  par- 
ticulars in  the  proper  places;  but  it  may  be  proper  to  state 
here  some  general  circumstances  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
subsequent  operations.  Iron  cannot  by  any  means  be  entirely 
freed  from  sulphur,  phosphorus  or  arsenic,  by  roasting;  the 
presence  of  the  vapors  of  water  facilitates  the  expulsion  of  these 
substances,  but  the  roasted  ore  never  can  be  made  entirely  free 
from  them.  Blende,  or  sulphuret  of  zinc,  is  extremely  slo^  to 
oxidize,  and  never  can  be  purified  from  all  the  sulphur.  Sul* 
phuret  of  bismuth  is  equally  slow  of  oxidation,  not  for  waAt  of 
afi^ty  £)r  oxygen,  but  because  it  is  so  highly  fusible  that  its 
melting  cannot  be  prevented.  Sulphuret  of  <?opper  is  easily  pu- 
rified from  all  its  sulphur.  GhJena  is  of  very  difficult  oxidation, 
almost  as  much  so  as  bismuth.  Sulphuret  of  silver  is  easily  lib- 
erated from  its  sulphur,  and  forms  metal ;  the  same  is  true  with 
gold.  Mercuiy  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  it  requires  some 
caution  to  avoid  evaporating  the  sulphuret  of  mercury  with  the 
sulphur.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  of  difficult  oxidation,  because 
it  is  extremely  fusible.  Sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  easily  decom- 
posed, but  the  result  of  the  oxidation  evaporates ;  the  arsenious 
as  well  as  the  sulphurous  acid  both  evaporate.  The  sulphurets 
of  nickel  and  of  cobalt  are  easily  oxidized,  and  form  pure  ox- 
ides. Phosphorus  and  arsenic  act  in  a  similar  manner  as  sulphur, 
and  what  applies  to  the  latter  applies  to  the  former,  with  slight 
modifications.  Phosphoric  add  is  more  permanent  than  sulphur- 
ous add,  and  silver  cannot  be  entirely  freed  from  arsenic  if  once 
combined  with  that  substance. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


SmeUing.r^'When  metallic  oies  are  exposed  to  heat  and  sndii 
reagents  as  develope  the  metal,  we  call  it  smelting,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  mere  application  of  heat,  which  causes  oie 
to  become  fluid,  and  is  called  melting.  Smelting  is  a  chemical 
operation,  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  a  moist  aasaj  in 
the  laboratory ;  excepting  that  we  produce  in  this  case  but  one 
Valuable  substance,  the  metal,  and  consider  the  slags  as  acci- 
dental results.  The  slags  require  the  closest  attentiiA  of  tiie 
metallurgist,  because  if  thej  are  of  the  right  composition^  the 
metal  will  invariably  appear  in  the  proper  form.  In  all  cases  of 
smelting,  it  is  an  essential  condition  that  the  degree  of  heat  should 
be  so  high  as  to  cause  all  substances  to  become  perfectly  fluid. 
In  principle  ther^  is  no  difference — if  we  jooix  two  fluids,  or  a 
fluid  and  a  solid,  which  show  different  affinities  for  the  matter 
in  solution — if  the  fluidity  is  procluced  by  matter  which  is  fluid 
at  common  temperatures,  or  only  at  a  liigh  heat.  If  oxide  of 
iron  is  put  into  a  watery  solution  of  the  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium, the  result  is  sulphuret  of  iron  and  potash ;  if  the  sul- 
phuret of  potassium  is  melted  by  heat,  and  we  put  into  the  flui4 
the  oxide  of  iron,  we  have  the  same  result ;  sulphuret  of  iron 
and  potash  are  in  the  hot,  melted  mass.  If  some  potash  or  soda 
is  put  into  a  red-hot  solution  of  silicate  of  lead,  metallic  lead 
is  precipitated,  because  the  potash  has  more  affinity  for  silex  than 
oxide  of  lead.  When  into  a  fluid  silicate  of  iron,  carbon,  lime,  or 
other  bases,  or. an  oxide  of  metal  is  brought,  such  as  manganesei 
which  has  more  affinity  for  silex  than  iron — it  will  deprive  the  sDez 
of  its  iron,  and  precipitate  the  latter  in  its  metallic  state.  The  mani- 
pulation in  the  laboratory  differs  from  the  manner  of  operation 
in  metallurgy,  but  we  recognize  in  both  the  same  laws  of  affinity. 

In  almost  all  smelting  operations,  the  object  is  to  produce  a 
certain  metal,  and  to  form  of  all  the  other  metals  oxides  and  slags. 
This  operation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
metals  are  specifically  heavier  than  their  melted  oxides,  or  than 
these  oxides  in  combination  with  silex  or  other  acids ;  and  if 
dags  and  metal  are  actually  rendered  perfectly  fluid,  they  will 
separate  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  affinity  and  their  differ- 
ence in  specific  gravity.  This  case  is  like  that  of  common  fluids. 
Water  and  oil  may  be  mixed,  but  soon  they  separate,  the  oil 
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flrmtrrg  m  a  distinct  stratom  on  the  sux&oe  of  the  water.  Metil* 
lie  lead  and  oxide  of  lead,  or  a  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  or 
any  other  silicate,  may  be  mixed  when  in  a  rigid  state,  and  they 
donotfiepamte;  but  when  both  lu:«  fluid  or  melted,  metal  and  slag 
floon  separate,  the  former  being  found  below  the  latter.  Wh^i 
lead,  iron,  and  dag  are  melted  together,  we  obtain  lead  for  the 
lowest  stratum,  iron  on  that,  and  the  slag  abore  the  iron.  The 
sped&c  gravity  of  each  indicates  their  rdative  positions.  In  all 
smehing  operations  we  obtain  at  least  two  separate  stratai  often 
lluree,  and  in  some  instances  four,  of  diffeieDt  substances. 

Mttab. — ^These  are  contained  in  *the  ores,  in  most  esses,  as 
eompounds;  and  if  it  is  the  object  to  separate  them  we  are  to  put 
such  matter  in  contact  with  them  as  will  deprire  the  metal  of  its 
compound.  If  a  silicate  of  iron  is  melted,  we  do  not  precipitate 
iron  by  adding  carbonate  of  soda  or  caustic  lime  to  the  fluid  mass; 
this  addition  merely  increases  the  fluidity  of  the  slag  without  pro- 
dtidng  any  metaL  But  if  we  add  sodium,  the  oxide  of  iron  will  be 
derived  of  its  oxygen  and  form  metaL  Oarbon  has  more  afiSnity 
for  oxygen  than  metal  in  the  high  heat  of  a  melted  silicate ;  if 
theisfore  we  add  carbon  to  the  melted  silicate  of  iron,  some  iron 
is  produced  in  all  cases.  When  in  this  instance  sufficient  iron  is 
precipitated  to  deprive  the  dag  of  its  fluidity,  no  metal  is  fonned, 
however  much  carbon  we  may  add;  for  the  metal  requires  a 
dimy,  glassy  coating  to  protect  it  against  the  influence  of  oxygen.. 
When  aipoaed  in  small  particles  to  the  influence  of  oxTgen, 
almost  all  metals  bum  more  readily  than  carbon — gold,  the  plati- 
num metals,  and  silver,  in  some  measure  excepted*  I^  therefore^ 
we  desire  to  obtain  metal,  we  must  produce  a  dag  which  protects 
it  and  at  the  same  time  admits  of  its  coagulation.  If  to  fluid  sili- 
cate  of  iron,  potash  or  soda  is  added,  and  at  the  same  time  oarbon, 
metallic  iron  will  be  produoed,  beoause  the  slag  retains  its  fod- 
bility  by  this  addition ;  but  when  so  much  iron  is  precipitated  as 
to  render  the  dag  not  sufficiently  fadble  to  cover  the  metal  with 
a  slimy  coating,  the  presence  of  potash  even  wiU  not  prevent  the 
iron  firom  burning.  Carbon  in  any  form  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxyigen,  and  precipitates  all  the  metals  from  oxidised  compounds; 
but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  metal  in  flne  particles  has 
more  affinity  for  oxygen  than  carbon,  no  matter  how  high  or 
low  the  temperature  may  be.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  no 
metallurgical  operation  can  be  perfect  until  the  heat  is  sufficient 
to  melt  both  metal  and  slag.    Some  metals  are  extremely  refrac- 
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toij,  and  do  not  melt  in  any  heat  we  can  produce  bj  meaof 
of  carbon ;  such  are  platinum,  chromium,  iron,  and  others.    In 
these  cases,  we  combine  the  metal  with  other  substances  which 
cause  it  to  be  fusible.    Platinum  is  fosible  in  combination  with 
lead;,  chromium  in  combination  with  aisenic;  and  iron  in  con- 
nection with  carbon,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  a  number 
of  alloys,  is  Aisible,  while  by  itself  it  cannot  be  melted.   By  these 
means  we  may  precipitate  and  melt  a  metal,  which  without  such 
an  addition  would  not  melt    Silver  and  gold,  if  pure,  do  not  melt 
very  readily,  and  they  evaporate  at  a  heat  only  little  higher 
than  their  melting  point ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  combine 
these  metals  with  one  that  is  more  fluid,  in  order  not  to  lose 
much  of  them.    These  considerations  will  lead  the  metallurgist 
to  employ  the  proper  means  for  obtaining  the  metal  in  a  fluid 
state. 

Slags.— Ae  was  remarked  above,  the  composition  of  the  slags 
determines  the  quahty  and  quantity  of  the  m6tal  produced;  and 
if  considerations  of  economy  did  not  interfere  with  the  applica*  . 
tion  of  fluxes,  other  than  natural  ones,  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  the  production  of  metals  in  quality  and  quantity.    Slags  are 
glasses  compounded  of  substances  which  melt  at  a  particular 
degree  of  heat  for  each  definite  composition.    The  study  of  the 
nature  of  slags  forms  the  science  of  smelting;  the  metals  follow 
of  course  when  the  fluxes  are  correctly  compounded*    It  is  not 
always  the  case  that  metals  are  obtained  at  first  melting;  some 
ores  are  first  converted  into  matt,  such  as  copper,  then  roasted, 
and  the  metal  extracted  by  a  series  of  roastings  and  smeltings. 
These  operations,  all  made  with  a  view  of  compounding  a  proper 
slag,  complicate  the  smelting  process  so  far  that  we  distinguish 
in  ihem  oxidizing,  melting,  reducing  or  smelting,  and  refining. 
Each  of  these  operations  involves  dijSerent  principles,  and  we 
shall  for  these  reasons  speak  of  them  before  treating  of  the  com- 
position of  slags. 

Oxidation, — ^When  sulphurets  which  cajmot  easily  be  desul- 
phureted  by  roasting,  such  as  copper  pyrites,  are  to  be  smelted, 
we  either  melt  and  roast  by  atmospheric  air,  or  by  the  addition  of 
oxides  to  the  melted  mass.  When  iron  pyrites  is  melted  together 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  a  large  portion  of  sulphur  is  evaporated  in 
the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  remaining  sulphuret  of  ixoi^ 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  is  easily  decomposed;  part  of 
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it  is  oonverted  into  green  vitriol,  and  the  rest  forms  peroxide 
of  iron. 

The  ojddizing  operation  is  facilitated  either  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  atmospheric  air,  by  all  the  highest  oxides  of 
metals,  sach  as  oxide  of  lead,  peroxide  of  iron,  black  manganese, 
saltpetre,  common  salt,  silex,  water,  and  in  feict  anj  substance 
which  gives  off  oxygen,  or  £eu?ilitates  an  absorption  of  atmospheric 
oxygen.  Oxidizing  smeltings  are  often  &r  cheaper  than  roasting, 
and  it  is  an  object  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  me- 
talltugists  of  this  country;  it  requires  less  labor  and  fuel  to 
oxidize  sulphurets  in  this  manner,  than  by  roasting,  poimding, 
and  washing.  In  the  large  operation  we  cannot  employ  litharge 
or  aaltpetre  as  a  means  of  oxidation,  because  they  are  too  expen- 
ave  but  instead  of  them ;  we  use  coarse  silex,  gypsum,  salt,  oxide 
of  iron,  or  black  manganese.  In  this  case,  it  is  all-sufGicient  to 
mix  the  mineral  with  such  substances  as  cause  it  to  divide  and 
offer  more  surface  to  the  atmospheric  air.  The  substances  used 
for  oxidation  are  dependent  entirely  on  the  quality  of  ore  and 
the  mode  of  operation  in  the  subsequent  reducing  process.  If  we 
roast  galena  with  fine  silex,  which  of  course  will  soon  liberate  the 
lead  fiom  sulphur,  not  much  metal  can  be  obtained,  because  the 
slag  formed  by  the  oxide  of  lead  and  silex  is  so  far  infusible  as 
to  admit  of  no  separation  of  the  lead  trom  it  But  if  the  silex  is 
used  in  large  grains,  which  leaves  sufficient  spaces  for  the  globule 
of  melted  metal,  we  may  obtain  as  much  metal  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  silicious  matter,  as  in  a  perfectly  fluid  and  alkaline 
slag.  This  of  course  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  ftudble  slag, 
but  it  serves  as  an  illustration  of  the  principles  involved  in  smelt- 
ing. Any  other  substance  than  silex  may  serve  .the  same  pur- 
pose, provided  it  has  no  affinity  lor  that  which  is  to  be  removed 
by  evaporation,  and  is  sufficiently  refiractory  to  resist  melting  with 
the  oxide  produced  by  that  metal  which  is  to  be  oxidized.  The 
most  extensive  application  of  oxidizing  melting  is  made  in  smelt- 
ing sulphurets  of  copper  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  In  this  case 
iron  must  be  always  present;  this  metal  combines  with  sulphur 
more  readily  than  copper,  but  it  also  parts  with  it  more  readily, 
when  exposed  to  the  effect  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  the 
oxides  of  iron  thus  formed  absorb  sulphur  from  copper  as  long  as 
any  is  present;  and  when  all  the  sulphur  is  expended  the  iron 
forces  the  copper  from  its  combinations  with  silex.  Common 
salt  is  profitably  employed  for  oxidation ;  all  chlorides  are  volar 
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tile,  and  80 18  oommon  fialt ;  but  if  the  qtianti^  tised  is  email,  and 
it  serves  as  a  mere  assistant  in  the  operation,  it  vill  long  resist 
the  influenoe  of  heat^  particularly  in  alkaline  a\fig^  In  the  pre- 
sence of  day  or  lime,  common  salt  will  bear  ahigh  heat  for  many 
hours  without  scarcely  eyi^rating.  Salt  to  the  amount  of  one 
or  two  per  cent  in  the  slag,  will  resist  the  heat  of  a  puddling-fur- 
nace  for  24  hours,  without  being  expelled.  Sulphates  act  like 
chlorides,  but  it  is  necessary  that  no  carbon  should  be  present ; 
the  latter  will  decompose  any  sulphate  in  a  melted  condition,  and  ' 
it  ceases  then  to  act  as  an  oxidizing  agent  The  presence  of  car* 
bon  fkcilitates  the  evaporation  of  chlorides  also,  but  that  which 
remains  is  still  a  powerful  means  of  oxidation. 

The  oxidizing  operation  by  smelting  is  always  imperfect^ 
that  is,  all  the  volatile  substances,  such-  as  sulphur,  arsenic^ 
antimony,  and  phosphorus,  are  never  removed  entirely,  and  the  - 
metal  is  obtained  gradually.  The  presence  of  the  volatile  mat- 
ter serves  in- part  to  liquefy  the  slags.  By  these  means,  copper, 
lead,  antimony  and  a  few  other  metals  may  be  obtained;  but 
when  it  is  an  object  to  produce  all  the  gold  and  silver  contained 
in  an  ore,'  every  particle  of  sulphur,  &a,  should  be  removed,  and 
the  mineral  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  oxidatioti,  befi>re  sub* 
jecting  it  to  the  reducing  operation  with  carbon. 

Eeducing. — The  means  employed  for  obtaining  metals  fix>m 
oxides,  and  other  compounds,  are  so  extensive  and  varied,  and  the 
apparatus  so  well  adapted  for  accomplishing  the  object  in  view, 
that  speculations  on  this  subject  are  tiie  most  interesting  .of  all 
branches  of  industry  to  which  intellect  may  be  applied.  As  re- 
marked before,  this  is  a  simple  operation.  Conducted  on  the  prin- 
ciples developed  by  chemistry,  the  mineral  may  require  water 
for  solution  or  heat;  but  as  the  composition  of  minerals  is  ex- 
tremely variable,  the  means  employed  arp  of  course  equally  so. 
The  heat  ranges  from  ihe  boiling  point  of  water  to  the  high- 
est attainable.  The  means  of  reduction  are,  metals,  and  to 
some  extent  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  carbon,  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matter. 

By  Metals, — ^If  we  put  into  a  fluid  solution  of  sulphurets,  ar- 
seniurets,  or  oxides,  a  metal  which  has  more  affinity  for  sulphur, 
oxygen,  arsenic,  Jca,  than  one  of  the  metals  in  solution,  the 
latter  is  precipitated,  and  the  first  assumes  its  position  in  the 
fluid  mass,  provided  it  is  soluble.    If  it  is  not  soluUe  it  will  'still 
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absorb  the  sabBtanoe  for  which  it  has  most  affinity  from  the  met* 
al,  and  float  upon  the  reduced  metal,  provided  the  latter  is  heaviw 
and  both  hare  little  affinity  for  each  other.  This  operation  mnst 
be  condncted  with  all  the  niceties  of  a  chemical  experiment 
When  sulphoret  of  lead  or  antimonj  is  melted,  and  pure  metallio 
iron  is  placed  in  contact  with  it,  the  iron  will  absorb  the  sulphnr 
from  these  metals  and  produce  them  in  their  pure  condition. 
Lead  has  little  or  no  affinity  fiar  iron,  the  metal  produced  is  there- 
fore pure.  Antimony  combines  readily  with  iron,  and  if  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  larger  than  merely  to  absorb  the  solphur, 
it  win  combine  with  iron  and  form  an  alloy.  In  the  first  case  it 
does  no  harm  if  more  iron  is  used  than  is  required,  but  in  the 
latter  it  is  injurious  to  the  metal  which  is  to  be  reduced.  The 
quantity  of  the  substance  used  for  liberating  metal  from  its  com- 
binations is  here  of  equal  importance  as  in  chemistry,  and  the 
same  laws  are  applied ;  the  quantity  iucreases  the  affinity.  When 
a  large  quantity  of  iron  is  present  in  copper  ores,  we  may  succeed 
in  obtaining  almost  all  the  copper ;  but  when  little  iron  is  in  the 
slag,  the  copper  has  such  affinity  for  either  volatile  matter  or  silex, 
that  a  large  per  centage  remains  in  the  slags,  which  can  be  recov* 
ered  only  by  heavy  expense.  In  all  operations  of  this  kind,  we 
are,  therefore,  to  consider  the  affinities  and  also  the  amount  of  the 


By  Oxides. — ^When  a  mixtore  of  potash  and  soda  is  melted, 
and  we  add  to  it  a  sulphuret  of  a  metal,  whose  basis  melts  below 
the  heat  of  the  alkaline  sulphuret,  and  whose  sulphuret  is  not 
soluble  in  the  alkali,  we  obtain  a  certain  portion  of  the  metal, 
and  often  the  whole  of  it  Ziqc  blende,  galena,  and  the  sulphu* 
rets  of  the  fusible  metals,  form  pure  metals  which  separate ;  but 
iron  or  copper  pyrites  form  no  metal,  because  they  do  not  melt 
in  that  heat,  and  remain  either  as  oxides  or  sulphurets  in 
the  solution.  Sulphurets  of  gold,  platinum,  or  silver,  do  not  pro- 
duce metals,  but  when  lead  is  present  a  part  of  these  metals  may 
be  obtained.  The  sulphurets  of  arsenic  and  tin  do  not  form  met- 
als, because  these  combinations  as  well  as  their  oxides  are  soluble 
in  alkalies.  The  same  law  which  is  here  applied  to  potash  and 
soda,  is  applicable  to  the  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  oxides 
when  these  form  fluid  slags.  lime  will  effectually  reduce  the 
sulphuret  of  any  metal,  but  as  the  heat  by  which  it  melts  is  very 
high,  we  can  produce  only  those  metals  which  do  not  evaporate 
at  that  heat    If  the  vapors  of  the  metal  are  equally  valuable  with 
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the  melted  metals  sucli  as  quicksilyer  and  zinc,  we  reduce  snlphn- 
lets  by  the  use  of  lime  suocessfullj.  When  lime  is  used  to  ex- 
cess in  reducing  sulphuret  of  iron,  the  latter  may  be  freed  fix>m 
sulphur  ahnost  entirely.  In  the  same  manner,  protoxide  or  mag- 
netic oxide  of  iron  acts  upon  galena;  if  the  iron  predominates 
and  becomes  fluid  at  so  low  a  heat  as  not  to  evaporate  the  lead, 
all  the  lead  may  be  obtained  The  application  of  these  principles 
is  extremely  important  in  metallurgy,  and  it  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  is  commonly  paid  to  it  Oxides  of  metals  cannot  be 
reduced  by  other  oxides,  unless  the  higher  oxidization  of  a  new- 
ly formed  oxide  is  more  soluble  than  the  previous  one.  When 
oxide  of  lead  or  of  tin  is  cast  into  an  alkaline  silicate  of  iron, 
some  metal  is  produced ;  this  is  not  because  the  higher  oxidiza- 
tion of  iron  causes  the  slag  to  be  more  fluid,  but  because  some  of 
the  iron  may  be  more  highly  oxidized  without  interfering  yith 
the  fluidity  of. the  cinder;  the  addition  of  some  oxide  of  lead 
which  remains,  causes  it  to  be  more  fluid,  or  at  least  retain  its 
fluidity. 

Carbon. — Of  all  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  metallurgist^ 
carbon  is  the  most  available  for  reduction.  It  is  of  little  use  in 
reducing  chlorides,  sulphurets,  and  arseniurets — for  these  metals 
are  necessary ;  but  as  most  minerals  are  in  the  form  of  oxides, 
and  carbon  is,  in  the  high  heat  required,  a  strong  agent  in  re- 
moving oxygen,  it  is  generally  applied  Hydrogen  is  also  an 
effective  means  of  reduction ;  but  as  its  compound,  water,  oxidizes 
hot  metal  readily,  and  as  the  heat  by  which  it  operates  is  ^ene- 
raUy  too  low  to  melt  the  xnetol,  ite  application  is  extremely 
limited.  Hydrogen  is  employed  in  some  cases,  in  its  combina- 
tions with  carbon,  to  reduce  oxides,  such  as  oxide  of  tin,  or  zinc ; 
but  it  is  then  used  to  a  veiy  limited  extent,  such  as  the  small 
quantity  which  is  present  in  the  coal  employed,  whether  bitu- 
minous mineral  coal  or  soft  charcoal  This  gas  has  in  many 
cases  a  decided  influence  on  the  smelting  operation,  as  we  shall 
see ;  and  it  is  mostly  removed  by  charring  that  fuel  which  con- 
tains hydrogen  to  an  injurious  extent  Carbon  is  particularly 
suitable  for  the  reduction  of  oxides  in  consequence  of  its  volatile 
compounds  with  oxygen,  and  its  harmless  combinations  with  the 
metal  produced.  The  results  of  the  deoxidizing  operation,  that 
is,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonic  oxide,  are  extremely  volatile,  and 
escape  without  any  injury  to  the  slags,  or  the  metal  produced 
When  carbon  is  brought  in  contact  with  oxidized  ore,  and  there 
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18  BO  othea:  oxygen  present  but  that  in  the  ore,  it  will  be  forced 
to  combine  with  that  When  -a  mixture  of  carbon  and  ore  is 
exposed  to  fire,  no  combination  between  the  ore  and  carbon  can 
ensue,  because  both  are  rigid  and  the  particles  cannot  move ;  and 
as  motion  is  indispensable  in  any  chemical  operation,  no  combi- 
nation between  carbon  and  the  oxygen  of  the  ore  could  happen, 
unless  one  or  the  other  was  made  fluid  by  heat  In  the  first 
plaoe^  there  is  always  some  air,  particularly  oxygen,  in  the  pores 
of  charred  coal — also  in  the  pores  of  ore ;  this  oxygen  is  at  liberty 
to  move  and  will  combine  with  carbon,  and  as  carbon  is  suffi- 
ciently abundant  the  combination  formed  is  carbonic  oxide. 
This  gas  will  combine  with  another  portion  of  oxygen  where  it 
finds  such  at  a  suf&dently  high  heat;  and  inasmuch  as  the  ore 
nearest  to  it  is  hot,  the  gas  will  absorb  oxygen  from  the  ore  and 
escape  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  The  ore  ihns  deprired  of 
oxygen  produces  metal  This  explanation  may  seire  in  all  those 
cases  where  the  metals  readily  part  with  their  oxygen,  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  explain  the  reduction  of  metals  which  haVe  a 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen  and  even  melt  with  their  oxides.  For 
these  reasons  the  refinactory  metals  are  smelted  with  fluxes,  which 
cause  the  ores  to  become  fluid,  and  in  this  manner  they  are 
brought  in  dose  contact  with  the  coaL  The  use  of  fluxes  is,  there- 
fore, not  confined  to  the  absorption  of  foreign  matter ;  it  is  highly 
valuable  in  accelerating  the  smelting  operation.  For  this  reason 
we  see  the  oxides  of  lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  nickel,  and  cobalt, 
reduced  very  readily ;  because  the  oxides  themselves,  or  mixed 
with  fluxes,  form  fusible  slags  which  readily  flow  over  the  carbon 
and  cause  a  dose  contact  between  it  and  the  oxygen.  Tin,  zin<^ 
iron,  chromium,  and  manganese,  are  not  easily  reduced,  because 
their  oxides  are  very  refiitustory,  and  the  first  two  metals  evapo- 
rate in  that  heat  at  which  carbonic  add  is  formed  from  their 
oxides;  for  these  reasons  it  is  necessary  that  soft  diareoal  or 
Utuminous-coal  be  used  in  their  reduction.  Neither  the  oxides 
pf  the  other  metals,  nor  the  metals  themselves,  melt  readily ;  but 
if  we  cause  the  oxides  to  become  more  fusible  by  adding  fluxes, 
and  the  metals  by  alloying  them  with  a  substance  which'  makes 
them  fusible,  we  may  produce  either  of  these  metals  very  readily. 
The  reduction  in  most  cases  takes  place  previous  to  melting — and 
it  is  in  fact  not  necessary  that  the  ore  should  be  mdted  before  re- 
duction ensues ;  but  if  it  should  be,  it  &dlitates  the  formation  of 
metal. 
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The  doctrine  that  carbonic  ozid3  is  the  agent  in  Ibe  ptooen 
of  reduction  is  not  objecttonable,  bo  &r  as  those 'metals  are  eon- 
oemed  which  are  not  oiddixed  by  carbonic  add,  and  which  do 
not  absorb  carbon.  Tina  theory  does  not,  therefore,  i^ly  gen- 
erally. Some  metals  decompose  carbonic  acid — ^they  cannot  be 
reduced  by  it  or  in  its  presence ;  others  again  absorb  carbon, 
which  neiti^ier  carbonic  acid  nor  the  carbonic  oxide  can  afford ; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  a  hypothetical  compound  of  carbon 
and  oxygen  in  order  to  explajn  the  carbonized  state  of  some 
metals,  such  as  iron,  lead,  manganese  and  odienkN  l^e  combinar 
tion  of  carbon  and  metals  appears  to  be  in  most  cases  a  mere  me- 
chanical mixture,  and  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  affinity  of 
metals  lor  carbon  is  so  strong  as  to  decompose  carbonic  oxide. 
We  shall  illustrate  this  subject  by  referring  to  a  particular  case 
in  which  carbon  is  of  peculiar  effect^  namely,  thatof  iron.  Wlien 
iron  ore  is  smelted  in  a  blast-fomace,  it  is  found  not  only  dift 
ci^  but  almost  impossible  to  manu&ctore  gray  iron  from  ma^ 
netic  ore,  when  not  roasted  or  oxidised  previous  to  smelting.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  gray  iron  by  smelting  silicates  of  any  kind, 
such  as  forge  dnders  or  puddling^fdmace  slag,  if  only  the 
presence  of  carbonic  oxide  was  required,  these  forms  of  iron  an 
ought  to  furnish  gray  iron  as  well  as  any  other  ore,  for  die  ore  is 
constantly  in  contact  with  that  gas  and  with  pure  carbon  alsoi 
We  explain  this  by  referring  to  the  compact  fonn  of  the  Ore. 
All  the  ores  which  are  compact  are  reduced  by  the  carbon  actiiig 
on  the  exterior  particles  of  the  lumpa  The  metal  formed  beang 
fluid,  runs  off  by  accumulating  into  a  body ,  which  is  in  that  form 
not  accessible  to  carbon,  or  ctqpable  of  forming  any  oompound 
with  other  matter,  because  the  points  of  attraction  and  contact 
are  wanting.  No  matter,  however,  what  the  rationale  of  this 
phenomenon  may  be,  the  &ct  is  generally  known.  Porous  iron 
ores — spongy  hydrates— are  the  most  suitable  to  produce  gray 
iron — ^in  feet,  they  produce  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
form.  Kthe  latter  was  not  the  cause,  this  ore  would  be  as  littte 
suited  to  form  gray  ircm  as  any  other,  for  it  is  of  the  same  composi- 
tion as  specular  ore,  containing  generally,  however,  more  impurities 
than  the  latter;  still  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  gray  iron  of 
specular  ore,  and  in  iBct  of  every  land  of  compact  ore^  no  matter 
what  may  be  its  composition.  Compact  ore  may  be  either  per^ 
fectly  pure,  or  very  impure ;  neither  condition  renders  it  suitaUs 
to  form  gray  iron.    If  iron,  or  its  compounds,  are  in  a  porooi 
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oofoditioBj  there  is  not  the  dightest  difficulty  in  combining  them 
ivith  oftrbon.  We  concludei  therefore^  ihftt  carbon  penetrates 
into  the  poxes  of  ore  and  metal  in  a  solid  form;  for  it  is  evident 
^bat  spaces  are  required  to  bring  particles  of  carbon  in  contact 
vith  partides  of  ore,  or  the  compact  ores  would  form  gray  iron 
quite  as  well  as  porous  ores. 

If  porosity  of  the  ore  or  metal  is  an  essential  condition  of 
earboniabg  it,  then  it  is  evident  that  carbonic  oxide  gas  cannot 
have  the  power  of  conveying  solid  carbon  to  the  metal,  for  that 
gas  will  penetrate  less  porous  bodies  than  iron  ores  of  a  compact 
form.  Whai  carbonic-oxide  gas  is  the  agent,  it  will  carbonize 
iron  whoever  it  finds  it  in  a  proper  condition ;  for  if  it  is  fluid, 
all  the  requisites  of  combination  are  presented.  Still,  we  jcqow 
by  expexienoe  that  pure  carbonic  oxide  will  not  carbonize  iron  in 
the  converting  box  of  the  steel  manu&ctuxer ;  it  requires  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  solid  carbon  and  solid  iron  to  form  a  carburet 
Iron  may  be  eazbonized  and  decarbonized  when  in  a  fluid  state, 
but  the  operation  is  eoctremely  slow,  and  cannot,  be  supposed  to 
happen  in  a  blast*fiimace  where  the  melted  metal  sroks  down  into 
the  hearth  rapidly.  We  assume,  therefore,  which  assumption  is 
■upported  hy  experiment,  that  carbon  in  a  solid  form  is  deposited 
in  Ae  pores  of  the  ore  before  it  is  melted,  and  that  in  melting 
tiie  cohesion  of  the  metal  brings  the  carbon  into  so  dose  contact 
with  the  metal  as  to  force  it  into  its  pores  and  effect  a  union. 
The  carbonizing  of  iron  in  the  converting  box  presents  no  ob* 
jection  to  this  theory,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

When  carbon  is  present  in  the  ore  before  it  is  melted,  how 
does  it  get  there?  how  is  it  deposited  in  that  form?  Garbonio 
oxide  cannot  deposit  carbon,  for  it  finds  abundance  of  oxygen 
in  the  ore  to  combine  with,  and  will  naturally  form  carbonic 
acid.  But  supposing  carbonic  oxide  was  decomposed  in  the 
pores  of  the  ore,  the  result  mu^  be  carbonic  acid  in  all  casei^ 
which  is  evidently  not  the  flict  in  the  blast-furnace,  for  we  find 
the  latter  filled  with  carbonic  oxide  nearly  to  its  top ;  at  least  so 
fiur  down  as  any  carbonic  acid  is  formed  no  perceptible  alteration 
is  observed  in  the  ore.  From  the  lowest  point  where  carbonic 
add  ceases,  downwards,  the  effect  of  carlxm  commences,  Ike  ce- 
mentation of  ore  goes  on,  and  stiU  there  is  little  or  no  carbonic 
aflid  gas  in  the  furnace.  A  cold  plate  is  blackened  when  hdd  over 
the  flame  of  a  dear  burning  candle;  sdid  carbon  is  deposited 
from  the  gaseous  solution  of  the  flama    It  may  be  objected  to 
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this  parallel  example,  that  in  the  flame  of  oil  and  of  &t  there  ia 
an  abundance  of  hydrogen,  which  holds  carbon  in  solution.  Maj 
not  carbonic  oxide  haye  a  similar  effect  on  carbon  as  hydrogen 
when  at  a  high  heat  ?  The  solvent  power  of  this  gas  for  carbon 
may  be  very  faint,  existing  only  at  a  high  heat,  and  being  de- 
stroyed at  a  diminution  of  that  heat  The  operations  of  the 
blast-furnace,  the  mode  in  which  the  blast  is  intioduced,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  ore  and  gas  in  the  fomace,  confirm  this  theory 
of  carbonizing  iron.  We  shall,  in  subsequent  pages,  allude  to 
this  subjesct  again. 

AUoys. — ^If  we  adopt  the  foregoing  theory  for  combining  car^ 
bon  with  metals,  we  obtain  at  once  a  clear,  comprehensive  view 
of  the  conditions  under  which  alloys,  and  the  various  combina- 
tions of  metals  and  other  substances,  may  be  formed ;  and  as 
these  combinations  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  metallur- 
gist, tiiey  are  well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  close  examination.  It 
is  not  only  the  combination,  but  also  the  separation  of  such  com- 
binations, which,  are  of  interest.  The  above  demonstration  shows 
at-once  under  what  conditions  alloys  may  be  formed,  even  if  the 
affinities  and  other  relations  are  averse  to  any  combination.  We 
may  melt  pure  iron  and  arsenic  metal  together  as  long  as  we 
please,  no  union  of  the  two  can  be  effected ;  the  arsenic  evapo- 
rates before  the  iron  is  sufficiently  hot  for  its  combination.  But 
if  we  heat  fine  iron  filings  and  arsenious  add  with  carbon,  at  first 
gently,  we  may  melt  both  together  very  readily  and  obtain  an 
extremely  fusible  arseniuret  of  iron.  Tina  operation  is  still  more 
easily  performed  if  we  heat  borings  of  gray  cast-iron  and  arseni- 
ous acid  together.  And  this  alloy  may  be  produced  in  any  form 
or  compound  which  we  choose,. if  we  mix  arsenious  acid,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  carbon  in  grains  together,  and  bring  the  various  par- 
ticles in  close  contact  before  heating,  by  moistening  the  mixture 
with  a  weak  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  and  drying  the  whole 
before  smelting.  A  very  slight  heat  will  melt  this  alloy,  and  all 
the  iron  in  the  mixture  is  readily  obtained  under  a  cover  of  car- 
bon. The  most  refiractory  metals  may  thus  be  made  ftisible,  and 
obtained  firom  their  ores,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are 
produced  depends  on  the  arrangement  which  we  have  made  be- 
fore smelting  is  commenced.  Chromium  is  very  refiractory,  but 
if  we  mix  its  oxide  with  carbon  and  a  little  phosphoric  add,  and 
moisten  the  mixture  with  an  alkaline  solution,  so  as  to  bring  all 
the  ingredients  into  dose  contact  before  smelting,  we  obtain 
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dhzomiom  at  a  low  heat  in  a  perfect  button,  whicli  is  of  oonrse 
adulterated  by  pbospborus.  .  It  is  extremely  tedious  to  reduce 
potash  so  as  to  obtain  potassium  in  a  pure  form,  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difSculty  in  combining  antimony  with  potassium  to 
a  large  extent;  and  if  it  was  an  object  to  produce  potassium  ona 
large  scale,  some  means  may  be  devised  to  separate  the  two 
metals.  These  relations  show  distinctly  by  what  means  and 
modes  combinations  of  metals,  and  other  substances,  or  metals 
among  themselves,  maybe  ef&cted.  If  we  had  it  in  our  power  to 
form  perfectly  pure  oxide  of  iron,  and  mix  it  with  perfectly  pure 
carbon,  and  exclude  any  other  matter,  such  as  silex,  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  mixtaie,  steel  might  thus  be  formed  to  per* 
fixation.  But,  as  one  of  the  first  conditions  in  thus  producing 
sted  is  the  absence  of  all  otiier  matter  except  pure  carbon  and 
pure  oxide  of  ir<Mi,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  the  possibility^  of 
producing  good  steel  by  these  means,  because  on  a  lai^  scale 
neither  oxide  of  iron  nor  carbon  can  be  obtained  sufi&cientiy  pure. 
It  IS  therefore  necessary  to  produce  metallic  iron  in  that  form  in 
whidi  it  has  the  least  impurities, — ^that  is,  pure  wrought*iron, — 
and  cement  it  in  such  a  manner  that  other  substances  than  those 
which  are  volatile  cannot  come  in  contact  so  as  to  penetrate  its 
mass.  When  iron  melts  by  excess  of  heat  in  the  converting 
box,  it  is  changed  into  impure  cast-iron,  of  which  steel  cannot  be 
made ;  in  this  fluid  state  it  absorbs  so  much  silex  from  the  char- 
eoal  as  to  form  a  brittle  compound. 

'When  metals  are  in  intimate  connection  with  other  matter, 
they  are  in  the  best  state  to  form  new  compounds.  When  an  al- 
loy is  melted  and  mixed  with  another  alloy,  or  a  compound, 
the  particles  will  combine  according  to  their  predisposition; 
elective  affinity  is  quite  as  active  here  as  in  any  chemical  pro- 
cess performed  under  different  circumstances.  When  melted 
galena  is  passed  over  led-hot  pure  iron,  metallio  lead  and  sul- 
phuret  of  iron  is  produced ;  and  when  fluid  carburet  of  iron 
(gray  cast-iron)  is  poured  into  fluid  Htharge^  iron  and  metallic 
lead  are  produced  When  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  is  mixed  with 
melted  iron,  the  latter  will  combine  wiih.the  tin  and  sq^arate  the 
lead.  Gtrsj  cast-iron,  mixed  with  a  silicate  of  iron,  wiU  reduce. 
80  much  of  the  oxide  of  ison  as  its  carbon  indicates ;  tiiis  opera- 
tion IS  often  acddentally  performed ;  in  the  puddling-fiima6e  of 
the  iron  works. 

Fhmi^tiieseqteGulstionaitis  easy  to  infer  the  great  impor- 
20 
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tanoe  of  the  compositioii  of  the  slags  for  the  purity  of  the  metals 
produced.  In  all  smelting  operations,  slags  must  be  formed  in 
order  to  remove  the  impurities  of  the  ore ;  and  when  carbon  or 
any  other  substance  is  combined  with  the  metal  produced,  and  that 
may  be  retained  in  the  cinder  -when  the  metal  passes  through  it 
in  most  cases  the  ci^bon,  &c.,  will  change  places  with  some  sub- 
stance in  the  slag.  The  metal  is  thus  adulterated  with  the  sub- 
stance taken  from  the  slag.  This  subject  is  of  extreme  impor- 
tance, and  we  shall  refer  to  it  whenever  occasion  demand& 

Separation  by  WeighL — ^In  reducing  metals  from  their  ores,  it 
must  be  the  aim  of  the  operator  to  form  globules  and  at  the 
same  time  form  such  spaces,  through  which  they  may  descend.  In 
a  mixture  of  ore  sjid  carbon,  if  the  latter  is  so  fine  as  to  prevent  the 
descent  of  the  metal,  this  may  be  peifectly  reduc^  and  still  no 
accumulation  ensues ;  this  happens  particularly  when  an  excess 
of  carbon  is  used,  and  as  this  is  inevitable  in  large  operations,  it 
is  advantageous  to  select  the  coals  in  coarse  parts.  The  larger 
these  globules,  the  size  of  which  is  &cilitated  by  coarse  carbon,  the 
faster  their  descent  will  be.  When  small  globules  reach  a  mass 
of  fluid  slag,  and  are  too  small  to  penetrate  it,  they  will  remain 
on  its  surface,  and  even  may  be  suspended  within  the  body  of 
it  This  phenomenon  happens  frequently  at  blast-fdmac^; — 
it  may  be,  at  those  for  smelting  lead,  copper  or  iron;  a  stiff 
slag  will  always  retain  metal  in  round  grains,  which  is  often 
found  to  amount  to  a  considerable  portion  of  all  which  is  pro- 
duced. If  the  slags  are  thrown  away,  this  metal  is  entirely  Idist; 
but  it  may  be  recovered  by  pounding  and  washing  the  slags.  At 
iron  furnaces  this  loss  amounts  in  an  average  to  five  per  cent, 
oflen  more ;  it  is  considerable  at  oopper  and  lead  furnaces,  and 
in  fact  cannot  be  avoided  in  any  smelting  operation.  The  larger 
the  globules  of  metal,  the  less  are  they  liable  to  be  retained  by 
the  slag.  It  is  therefore  disadvantageous  to  use  too  small  coal, 
or  form  a  stiff,  tenacious  slag. 

Slags. — ^The  form  of  slags,  their  fluidity  and  composition,  is 
of  BO  much  importance  to  the  metallurgist,  that  too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  paid  to  this  subject  In  previous  pages  we  have 
alluded  to  it,  so  far  as  assays  are  concerned,  and  shall  confine 
our  remarks  here  to  operations  on  a  large  scale.  The  substances 
of  which  slags  are  formed  are  chiefly,  silex,  as  the  add,  and  the 
metallic  oxides  as  bases  or  alkalies.  Besides  silex,  we  find, 
however,  carbonic  add,  chlorine,  sulphuric  add,  fluorine,  phos- 
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phoxic  acid,  and  others  in  tbe  slags ;  also  sulphur  and  phospho- 
rus. The  alkalies  are  chie^y,  oxide  of  iron,  the  oxides  of  man- 
ganese, lead,  and  copper ;  the  alkaline  earths  are  clay,  and  such 
fixed  alkalies  as  are  brought  into  the  mixture  accidentally,  either 
by  the  ore  or  by  the  f ueL  The  substances  which  are  added  to 
an  ore,  in  order  to  separate  the  metal,  are  fluxes,  of  which  the 
number  is  very  limited,  because  considerations  of  economy  com- 
pel tlie  smelter  to  confine  his  selections  to  a  small  number  of 
minerals  and  artificial  ingredients.  The  most  common  fluxes 
in  use  are  limestone,  oxides  of  iron,  and  iron  pyrites ;  silicious 
or  ferruginous  slates  and  shales;  clay;  fluor  spar;  black  man- 
ganese ;  common  salt ;  and  a  few  other  substances, 

Fusibility  of  Slags. — ^The  degree  of  heat  at  which  slags  melt 
is  very  different  for  different  compositions,  and  ranges,  as  re- 
marked before,  between  the  boiling  point  of  water  and  the  high- 
est attainable  heat  When  it  is  the  object  to  liquify  silex,  the 
only  agents  by  which  to  do  it  effectually  are  potash,  soda,  lime, 
oxide  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  and  manganese.  The  presence  of 
phosphoric  add  or  chlorine  will  not  add  to  the  capacity  of 
these  substances  for  dissolving  silex,  but  as  their  combinations 
with  metals  are  very  fusible,  they  increase  the  fluidity  of  the 
slag;  this  alludes  particularly  to  those  slags  which  contain  an 
abundance  of  metallic  oxides.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  ob- 
ject to  dissolve  silex  by  any  such  acid,  but  to  cause  the  bases  to 
be  more  fluid,  and  by  that  means  compel  the  imperfectly  dissolv- 
ed silex  to  float  more  freely  in  the  slags.  The  application  of 
other  acids  than  silex  is  limited  to.  low  heats  only,  because  they 
generally  evaporate  before  certain  combinations  or  reductions 
can  be  effected.  Pjrotoxide  of  iron  is  the  substance  most  gener- 
ally used  for  dissolving  silex,  not  because  of  its  fusibility,  but 
because  it  can  be  obtained  abundantly  in  every  place,  its  cheap- 
ness being  the  cause  of  its  general  use.  Lime  is  next  in  importance 
to  oxide  of  iron  as  a  flux,  but  it  does  not  form  quite  as  fiisible  a 
slag  with  silex  as  iron  or  manganese ;  and  metals  which  cannot 
bear  a  high  heat,  cannot  be  fluxed  by  means  of  Ume,  magnesia, 
day,  and  similar  substancea  The  fiisibility  of  sulphurets  is  in 
many  instances  resorted  to  as  a  means  to  form  slags,  but  these 
cannot  dissolve  silex,  and  so  &r  as  the  latter  substance  is  remov- 
ed by  sulphurets,  it  is  only  by  its  being  suspended  in  the  fluid 
mass  and  rendered  more  fluid.  Yet,  all  these  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances may  be  united  in  a  slag  and  form  a  perfectly  fluid  mass; 
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and  it  is  an  impoiiant  fikst  tobeknoiinainmetaUiu'gicalopeistionfl^ 
that  all  compounds  are  more  fusible  .thaob  single  elements,  aad  all 
slags  increase  in  fusibility  as  their  number  of  elements  increase. 
This  relates  to  metals  and  alloys  as  well  as  to  slags;  and  on  this 
principle  all  operations  must  be  conducted. 

Lime  and  silex  are  not  very  eaaly  melted ;  day  and  silex 
show  hardly  any  signs  of  melting ;  but  lime,  day  and  silex  melt 
very  readily  together.  Protoxide  of  iron  and  silex  form  a  fusi- 
ble slag,  but  when  manganese,  or  lime,  or  soda,  or  potash  is 
added,  the  Visibility  of  the  slag  is  remarkably  augmented.  In  all 
■ceiB&Aj  the  fusibility  of  a  compound  of  various  slags  is  greater 
than  the  mean  fusibility  of  the  whole,  when  considered  as  melted 
by  tiiemselyes.  If  a  compound  of  lime  and  silex  mdts  at  800(P, 
that  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  silex  at  2000^,  and  that  of  a  silicate 
of  oxide  of  lead  at  1000^,  the  mean  heat  of  the  three,  by  which 

ihey  will  melt  when  mixed  together,  is  not  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  =  2000^, 
as  their  various  degrees  indicate,  but  it  may  be  only  1500^,  and 
in  this  case  even  lower  than  that.  The  greater  the  number  of 
elements  in  a  slag,  the  more  fusible  it  becomes ;  it  is,  therefore, 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  all  smelting  operations  to  multiply 
the  kind  of  ores;  this  produces  fusible  slags  and  fiisible  metals. 
In  smelting  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  aU  other  metals,  these  rules 
are  very  well  known  by  experienced  smelters,  and  attended  to ; 
still  they  are  not  so  much  observed  at  the  furnaces  as  they  should 
be.  As  foreign  matter  has  a  decided  influence  upon  some  metals, 
it  requires  extreme  caution  in  the  selection  of  fluxes  for  certain 
kinds  of  metal  A  flux  which  contains  phosphorus  will  not  in 
the  least  interfere  with  the  quality  of  lead,  but  does  great  harm 
to  iron,  less  to  copper,  and  none  at  all  to  silver  or  gold.  The 
presence  of  arsenic  in  an  iron  ore  causes  cast-iron  to  be  very  short 
and  hard,  but  it  has  a  beneficial  influence  in  making  wrought- 
iron ;  this  substance  cannot  be  removed  from  silver  but  by  a 
tedious  refining  process ;  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  with  lead. 
Sulphur  is  very  injurious  to  iron  and  copper,  but  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  lead ;  silver  and  gold  are  more  or  less  affected  by 
its  presence.  The  selection  of  fluxes  must  be,  therefore,  made 
with  some  discrimination  and  judgment  in  these  respects. 
\  Slags  should  be  as  fusible  as  the  metal  which  is  to  be  smelt- 
ed\inth  their  assistance.  If  they  are  more  refiractory  than  the 
metalX  the  slag  causes  it  to  assumea  heat  by  which  more  or  less  of 
it  is  evaporated.    The  dags  must  be  so  compounded  that  the  flux 
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which  is  added^to  the  ore  has  mote  affinity  for  the  foreign  niat> 
ter  th&n  for  the  oxide  of  the  metal,  or  the  metal  itself,  which  is 
to  be  produced.  In  the  mean  time  the  new  compound  formed 
hj  the  flux  and  the  foxeign  matter  onght  to  be  more  fusible  than 
the  metal,  so  as  to  float  down  before  the  metal  is  perfectly  melted. 
In  some  instances,  namely,  in  those  where  the  metal  is  to  be  car- 
bonized, this  rule  is  not  applicable,  for  it  invariably  removes  the 
carbon  from  the  metal.  By  means  of  such  a  fluid  slag  any  kind 
of  impurities  may  be  removed  from  the  metal  when  properly  at> 
tended  to.  Another  advantage  of  a  fusible  slag  is  the  saving  of 
fuel,  for  in  ^s  instance  there  is  no  need  of  raising  the  heat  beyond 
the  melting  point  of  the  metal. 

Learned  men  have  demosstrated  that  certain  quantities  of 
particular  matter  are  required  to  form  the  most  fusible  compound. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  certain  laws  regulate  the  formation  of 
slags,  which  have  evidently  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  results  of 
metallurgical  operations,  but  in  smelting  we  cannot  pretend  to 
the  niceties  of  the  laboratory,  and  it  is  quite  sufficient  if  we  ap- 
proach the  laws  strictly  regulating  this  subject  When  a  slag  is 
tough  and  tenacious  it  requires  an  alkali  to  make  it  more  fluid ; 
and  if  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  inclined  to  chill,  it  requires  an  acid  to 
flux  it  In  many  cases  the  addition  of  other  slags,  so  as  to  in* 
crease  the  quantity,  causes  the  slag  to  be  more  fusible,  and  affords 
at  the  same  time  a  protection  to  the  metal.  We  shall  speak  more 
particularly  on  this  subject  in  the  various  places  on  smelting  met- 
als, but  will  here  aQude  to  a  few  facts  which  indicate  the  impor- 
tance of  composition. 

A  slag  taken  from  a  blast  furnace  for  smelting  iron,  and  which 
was  composed  of  60  silex,  17  alumina,  80  lime,  and  8  protoxide 
of  iron,  melted  by  2576*^;  but  when  the  ingredients  forming  this 
slag  were  put  together,  finely  powdered  and  mixed,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  heat,  it  required  8400^  to  form  a  slag  of  them.  This 
shows  how  much  more  heat  is  required  to  melt  a  crude  mixture, 
than  to  melt  a  compound  in  which  the  particles  are  already  ar- 
ranged. It  shows  at  the  same  time,  that  when  the  flux  or  a  part 
of  the  flux  is  soluble  in  water,  it  ought  to  be  dissolved  so  as  to 
bring  it  and  the  ore  in  close  contact  before  exposing  them  to  the 
influence  of  heat.  Another  composition  of  iron  slags,  which  con- 
sisted of  68  silex,  6  clay,  2  protoxide  of  iron,  2  protoxide  of  man- 
ganese, 10  magnesia,  and  22  lime,  required  the  same  heat  as  above 
for  softening  it,  namely,  8400*=*.    The  heat  by  which  it  was  kepi 
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in  fu8io:a  was  also  similar  to  the  above,  namely,  2600^.  Slag 
firom  a  lead  ftimace,  wliich  was  held  in  a  fluid  condition  by  a 
heat  of  2400^,  required  2660^  for  softening  the  ingredients  of  its 
composition.  That  slag  was  composed  of  36*5  silex,  40*5  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  8'^  alumina,  4'  lime,  8*  magnesia,  7'5  oxide  of  lead. 
A  slag  from  a  copper  smelting  furnace,  for  crude  copper,  contained 
82*7  silex,  60*3  protoxide  of  iron,  7  alumina;  this  was  held  in  a 
fluid  state  by  2400°,  and  required  2700°  for  melting  the  ingredi- 
ents of  which  it  was  composed.  We  see  here  that  the  smaller  the 
number  of  elements,  the  less  readily  a  mixture  meit& 

In  order  to  compare  the  above  degrees  of  heat  by  which  the 
slags  are  melted  and  kept  in  solution,  with  the  degrees  of  heat  by 
which  metals  melt,  we  annex  the  following :  gold  melts  by  2000°, 
silver  by  1870°  lead  680°,  cast  iron  2500°  to  8000°,  and  platina 
4580°. 

General  Beflecticns  on  SmeUing. — ^In  order  to  obtain  a  dear  in- 
sight into  smelting  operations,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  each  pro- 
cess, and  each  part  of  that  process  and  observe  what  influence 
certain  causes  produce  upon  the  metal.  Here,  as  every  where,  it 
is  difficult  to  reason  from  effect  to  cause,  and  therefore  we  follow 
the  other  way  of  arriving  at  conclusions.  And  if  we  apply  the 
well-known  laws  of  chemistry,  with  due  regard  to  temperature, 
we  will  hardly  ever  &j1  of  coming  to  correct  conclusions  in  our 
experiments.  Of  the  metals,  copper  has  the  strongest  aflinity  for 
sulphur ;  then  follow  iron,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  antimony,  arsenic. 
As  shown  here,  copper  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  than 
iron,  and  still  copper  is  desulphuretted  by  iron,  simply  because 
of  the  mass  of  iron  present ;  if  the  latter  does  not  predominate, 
sulphur  cannot  be  removed  from  copper  by  iron.  This  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  law  for  disengaging  sulphur,  for  it  is  very  well  known 
that  affinity  is  increased  by  mass.  The  alkaline  eardis  and  fixed 
alkalies  have  still  more  affinity  for  sulphur  than  these  metals; 
and  still  they  cannot  remove  the  sulphur  from  most  of  these  met- 
als. Sulphurets  of  zinc,  copper,  or  iron,  cannot  be  decomposed 
by  melted  potash,  at  least  no  metal  is  produced  to  any  extent ; 
galena  may  be  reduced  entirely  by  it.  The  reason  is,  that  metal- 
lic lead  is  more  fusible  than  its  sulphuret,  and  will  separate  at  a 
lower  heat  then  will  melt  the  latter  in  potash.  Sulphuret  of  cop- 
per, or  iron,  does  not  dissolve  in  potash.  The  latter  absorbs  some 
of  the  sulphur,  but  still  leaves  the  metals  with  so  much  remain- 
ing as  not  to  form  pure  metal.    If  the  copper  or  iron  were  more 
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fusible  than  the  solphuret  suspended  in  the  potash,  it  \irould  oo* 
agulate,  foim  globules,  and  separate  in  the  metallic  state.    Seme 
metals  are  not  formed  of  sulphuretSy  even  if  an  abundance  of 
alkali  is  present,  until  carbon  is  brought  in  contact  with  "them. 
Of  this  kind  are  lead,  copper,  and  some  others.     lime  forms 
solpbates  of  lead,  and  lime  of  galena,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
metal  is  separated ;  but  if  carbon  is  added  sufficient  to  deonnpose 
these  sulphates,  nearly  all  the  metal  may  be  obtained  from  its 
sulphuret.    In  some  instances  the  fusibility  of  two  united  sub- 
stances is  resorted  to  in  order  to  dissolve  the  one.    Sulphurets 
are  not  soluble  in  chlorides,  neither  are  silicates,  phosphates, 
or  borates,  and  still  a  silicate  with  some  chloride  is  extremely 
flxdd;   a  sulphuret  may  be  perfectly  .nixed  with  chloride  in 
the  heat  of  a  grate  fire ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mass  is  cooled  and 
water  poured  on,  both  separate.    The  cause  is  here  obvious :  sul- 
pbnxets  and  chlorides,  are  both  soluble  in  heat,  but  not  in  water, 
in  which  only  the  latter  is  dissolved ;  and  as  no  affinity  exists 
between  the  two,Tx>th  separate  very  readily.    Still  this  compound 
performs  in  it  smelted  condition  all  the  services  of  a  slag.  Carbon- 
ate of  soda  is  no  solvent  for  any  sulphuret;  it  will  melt,  and  the 
sulphuret  will  melt;  both  may  be  mixed  together,  but  no  decom- 
position ensues ;  but  if  carbon  is  introduced,  so  as  to  decompose  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  liberate  the  caustic  soda,  it  will  absorb  sulphur 
and  produce  metal,  in  many  cases  provided  the  metal  is  fusible 
in  the  heat  which  is  applied.    Copper  may  be  reduced  by  these 
means.    Iron  cannot  be  melted,  at  least  but  very  imperfectly, 
under  a  cover  of  potash  or  soda,  because  these  substances  will 
evaporate  before  the  metal  is  melted.    If  carbon  or  sulphur  is 
present  in  the  iron,  we  may  succeed  somewhat  better,  but  still  im- 
perfectly.   I^  however,  a  posphate  is  present,  either  in  the  iron 
or  in  the  flux,  and  also  carbon  sufficient  to  reduce  the  phosphate, 
iron  may  be  melted  easily  under  a  cover  of  potash  or  soda.    The 
metal  of  coxirse,  which  is  the  result  of  this  operation,  is  very 
brittle,  and  a  phosphuret,  but  it  is  chiefly  iron.    There  is  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  removing  any  quantity  of  impurities 
from  a  metal,  by  means  of  matter  which  has  more  affinity  for 
these  substances  than  the  metal  itself.    This  implies  always  the 
condition  that  the  metal  should  be  fusible  at  the  same  degree  of 
heat,  or  nearly,  at  which  the  slag  is  fusible ;  also  that  it  should  not 
evaporate  by  that  heat 

Sublimation. — ^Metals  which  are  very  volatile  cannot  be  ad- 
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yantageouslj  smelted ;  they  are  distilled,  and  in  some  cases  sub- 
limation is  resorted  to.  There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
smelting  zinc,  under  a  coyer  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  potash,  with 
carbon.  But  such  a  flux  is  e^q)ensiye ;  and  when  not  closely  at- 
tended to  while  fluid,  the  loss  is  greater  than  the  yalue  of  the 
metal  obtained.  It  is  for  these  reasons  found  to  be  cheaper  to 
miT  the  oxide  .or  carbonate  of  zinc  with  carbon,  and  distil  it; 
or  to  TniT  the  zinc  blende  with  iron,  and  perform  the  same  opera- 
tion. The  heat  applied  in  these  prooesses  is  by  fiaj*  higher  than 
it  is  in  smelting,  and  may  cause  the  use  of  ten  times  as  much 
fuel ;  stiQ,  it  is  asserted  that  distillation  is  cheaper  liian  smelting. 
Mercury  is  frequently  produced  by  simple  sublimation,  without 
the  addition  of  flux  or  coal ;  so  also  is  arsenic.  But  in  most  in- 
stances, carbon  and  such  substances  as  decompose  the  ore,  are 
added  to  it. 

Refining. — The  methods  of  refining  metals  are  so  yarious  that 
a  full  description  of  them  must  be  postponed  to  the  third  part  of 
the  work :  a  mere  allusion  to  the  subject  is  here  sufficient  Be- 
fining  gold  and  silyer  is  done  in  large  or  small  reyerberatoiy 
furnaces,  of  which  the  bottom  forms  a  cupeL  Copper  or  lead  is 
refined  in  reyerberatories  by  melting,  and  the  addition  of  fluxes. 
Tin  is  purified  in  reyerberatory  furnaces,  and  also  in  iron  pots, 
being  stirred  by  wood  so  as  to  oxidize  its  impurities.  Zinc  is 
refiAed  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  means.  Iron  is  re- 
fined  in  charcoal  forges,  in  run-out  fires,  in  reyerberatories,  and 
in  puddling  and  reheating  fiimaoes. 

Liqu/tfa/dtixm. — ^This  is  a  delicate  operation,  but  it  is  of  great 
utility.  Bismuth  is  obtained  by  liquefaction.  If  the  ore  of  this 
metal  is  heated  with  proper  fluxes  and  in  a  proper  apparatus 
to  a  degree  of  heat  which  will  melt  the  bismuth  only,  it  will 
flow  out  fix)m  the  ore,  and  form  metal  without  the  rocky  and 
foreign  matter  being  conyerted  into  a  fusible  slag.  Antimony 
may  be  obtained  by  the  same  means,  and  in  fact  eyery  kind 
of  metal,  proyided  the  remains  of  the  ore  do  not  melt  partially 
so  as  to  inclose  grains  of  metal  in  a  refiractory,  pasty  cinder. 
As  a  mode  of  refining,  it  is  chiefly  used  in  separating  silyer  flxmi 
copper.  When  11  parts  of  lead  are  melted  with  8  parts  of  ar- 
gentiferous copper,  and  this  alloy  is  cooled  slowly,  the  lead  and 
silyer  may  be  made  to  flow  out  fix)m  the  copper  and  lead ;  and 
the  fluid  lead  thus  obtained  contains  all  the  rilyer.  The  mode  of 
operation  in  this  case  is  generally  to  melt  lead  and  copper  per- 
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fectlj,  then  cool  it  slowly.  The  copper  and  lead  alloy,  being  the 
most  refractory  of  the  compound,  will  crystallize  first,  and  the 
silYer  and  lead  last  When  this  combination  of  lead  and  silver, 
and  the  combination  of  lead  and  copper,  is  heated  in  a  proper  ap- 
paratus, the  first  will  fiow  out  at  a  certain  heat  and  leave  the 
other,  which  remains  as  a  skeleton  of  the  form  of  the  whole  body 
of  alloy.  'Impure  tin  is  refined  on  the  same  principle;  when  a 
pig  of  tin  is  laid  on  the  highest  part  of  the  sloping  hearth  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  and  gently  heated,  the  pure  tin  flows  out 
firsts  and  leaves  behind  a  skeleton  of  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metals,  which  do  not  melt  at  a  low  heat^  and  which  are  removed. 
This  principle  may  be  applied  for  the  separation  of  metals  by 
filtration;  when,  for  instance,  alloy  is  brought  upon  a  body  of 
sand,  bone-ashes,  lime,  or  similar  matter,  and  melted,  the  moist 
fluid  of  the  metals  in  the  alloy  will  flow  out  first,  pass  through 
the  sand,  and  a  skeleton  of  the  refiractory  metals  will  remain. 

OrystdUizaiion. — Most  of  the  metals  crystallize  readily ;  all  of 
them  crystallize  by  proper  treatment  Antimony  and  iron  are 
particularly  distinguished  for  their  power  of  crystallization.  The 
alloys  of  metals  are  not  so  much  inclined  to  form  regular  bodies, 
at  least  not  at  the  same  degree  of  heat;  for  these  reasons  alloys 
may  be  separated  from  the  pure  metal.  The  fluid  metals  act 
bere  on  the  same  principle  as  a  salt  dissolved  in  water.  This 
property  of  metals  and  alloys  has  led  to  a  refining  process  for 
silver,  which  deserves  more  than  passing  attention  in  our  country. 
When  argentiferous  lead  is  melted  and  then  slowly  cooled,  the 
pure  lead  will  sooner  crystallize  than  the  alloy  of  silver  and  lead, 
and  a  part  of  the  pure  lead  may  be  gradually  removed  by  a 
skimmer^  or  drainer.  No  perfect  separation  ensues  here,  for  the 
coagulated  lead  still  contains  silver,  and  the  richer  the  alloy  the 
more  silver  is  contained  in  the  crystallized  lead.  Still,  metal 
which  contains  but  10  ounces  of  silver  in  a  ton  of  lead,  may  be 
concentrated  witih  littie  expense,  to  lead  of  80  ounces  of  silver 
per  ton.  When  these  principles  are  intelligently  applied,  much 
may  be  expected  of  them  in  the  way  of  refining  metals. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

Fire-proof  Material. — The  apparatus  in  which  smelting  or 
melting  operations  are  performed,  is  constructed  of  such  mateiiaJa 
as  will  not  be  seriously  affected  either  by  the  heat  applied,  or 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  minerals  or  metals.  Be^des  these 
conditions,  economy  .is  generally  considered ;  but  we  find,  in  most 
instances,  that  the  saving  of  first  expense  should  be  a  secondary 
consideration  where  fire-proof  material  is  in  question.  The  ma* 
terials  used  as  fire-proof,  are  sandstone,  clay  slate,  shale,  taloose 
slate,  mica  slate^  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  trap,  and  others,  all 
of  which  are  found  native.  Most  of  the  fire-proof  material  xuaed 
is  clay,  or  aluminous  sand,  kaolin,  and  clay  slate,  which  are 
formed  into  bricks,  slabs,  or  blocks,  so  as  to  suit  particular  pur- 
poses. The  artificial  fire-proof  stone,  or  brick,  does  not  g^e- 
rally  resist  the  chemical  action  of  the  metallic  oxides  so  well  as 
native  material ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  compact  native 
rock,  where  the  action  of  metallic  oxides  is  to  be  resisted.  Bricksy 
when  well  made  and  of  good  material,  withstand  the  influence  of 
^  heat  very  well;  and  in  all  cases  where  sudden  changes  of  heat 
are  expected,  fire-brick  must  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other 
material. 

Materials  which  are  considered  fire-proof  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  resist  the  effect  of  heat,  that  of  the  metallic  oxides, 
and  the  reducing  influence  of  carbon  also.  Peroxide  of  iron  is 
proof  against  heat,  against  most  metallic  oxides,  and  also  resists 
silex  very  well,  but  it  does  not  resist  carbon ;  when  the  latter 
substance  is  present,  or  even  its  compound  gases,  peroxide  of 
iron  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  and  forms  now  a  strong  alkali  for  any 
silex  or  acid  which  may  happen  to  come  within  its  reach.  Silex, 
clay,  magnesia,  lime,  and  baryta,  are  substances  which  are  melted 
only  by  a  very  high  heat,  about  4000°,  which  is  not  required  in 
any  smelting  operation.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  if  the  fire-proof 
stones  consist  chiefly  of  one  of  these  elements.  Their  combinations 
melt  metre  readily  than  each  by  itself;  but  it  is  sufficient  when ' 
the  main  body,  the  bulk  of  the  stone,  is  formed  of  one  of  theio. 

Native  Fireproof  Material, — Quite  a  number  of  rocks,  slate, 
and  shale,  serve  the  purpose  of  refi-actory  stones.  Some  of  these 
are  so  perfect  as  not  to  require  more  labor  than  quarrying  and 
dressing ;  others  must  be  broken,  and  cemented  again  in  order 
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to  answer  tixe  pturpose.  As  the  refiractoiy  character  of  stones  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  &aibility  of  their  elements,  we  select  them 
in  most  cases  simplj  with  reference  to  this  quality;  and  as  alu- 
mina, silex,  magnesia,  or  lime,  are  fusible  only  at  a  degree  of 
heat  which  is  not  often  required  in  smelting  operations,  it  appears 
to  be  all-sufficient,  in  order  to  secure  durability,  to  select  the 
meet  convenient  form  of  these  articles.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  Pure  lime  is  extremely  refractory,  but  readily  fusible 
if  any  silex  is  brought  in  contact  with  it ;  and  as  all  Aiel  con- 
tains silex,  the  simple  act  of  using  coal  or  wood  in  a  furnace 
built  of  the  best  kind  of  limestone,  will  soon  destroy  it  In 
many  instances,  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  limestone  is  ad- 
vantageous in  smelting  operations,  and  is  frequently  resorted 
to;  in  these  cases,  the  inner  walls  of  a  furnace  may  con- 
sist of  limestone,  because  the  silicious  matter  of  fuel  and  ore  is 
absorbed  by  the  flux,  and  little  injury  is  done  to  the  walls.  Be- 
flections  of  this  kind  generally  decide  the  selection  of  rocks  for 
fire-proof  material,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter.  Native  rocks  are 
not  often  found  to  be  of  similar  composition,  not  even  in  the 
same  localily,  for  which  reasons  the  selection  of  fire-proof  stone 
is  an  operation  which  must  be  decided  by  actual  test.  It  is  very 
well  known  that  the  composition  of  sandstone,  cl£^  slate,  mica 
slate,  talc  slate,  gneiss,  and  granite,  and  also  limestone,  varies  in 
different  localities,  and  ofiien  in  the  small  compass  of  a  quarry. 

SandsUme. — ^When  sand,  formed  by  the  disintegration  of 
rocky  matter,  is  washed  down  in  streams  and  deposited  in  the 
beds  of  large  rivers,  or  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  oceans,  and  when 
such  deposits  are  elevated  above  water,  or  become  dry  land,  the 
fine  particles  of  lime,  day,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  substances, 
which  adhere  to  the  particles  of  sand,  and  which  more  or  less 
fill  the  crevices  or  spaces  between  the  grains,  become  dry,  and 
form  in  the  mean  time  a  chemical  combination  with  the  sand. 
The  consequence  of  this  close  and  intimate  contact  between  these 
substances  of  opposite  electrical  qualities,  is  the  formation  of  solid 
rock,  in  which  the  isolated  grains  of  quartz  are  held  together  by 
a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  cement  The  distinguishing 
quality  of  the  sandstone  for  our  purpose  consists  in  the  kind  of 
cement  and  the  quantity  of  it.  If  the  cement  is  lime,  we  cannot 
expect  the  sandstone  to  be  very  refiractory,  for  not  only  does 
silex  melt  readily  with  lime,  but  the  stone  becomes  brittle  when 
3]q)06ed  to  fire.    Peroxide  of  iron  may  form  a  good  fire-proof 
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stone  inth  silex,  provided  the  amotmt  of  iron  is  not  too  larg^ 
say  not  moTe  than  five  per  cent  The  red,  and  often  brown  sand* 
stone,  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  formation,  is  a  fire-proof 
stone  of  excellent  qualities.  This  stone  has  been  subjected  to  a 
slow  heat  in  the  earth,  which  cemented  its  particles  firmly  to* 
gether.  The  best  cement  for  sand,  in  the  formation  of  sandstone, 
is  silex  itself  and  the  resulting  rock  is  for  these  reasons  denomi- 
nated silicious  sandstone,  in  contradistinction  fix>m  calcareous^ 
ferruginous,  or  argillaceous  sandstone.  Silex  is  soluble  in  pure 
water,  such  as  rainwater;  and  when* such  a  solution  is  poured 
upon  a  bed  of  sand,  it  will  penetrate  and  combine  with  or  dissolve 
some  of  the  sand;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  soluble 
parts  are  retained  by  the  heavy  grains,  and  these  cannot  be 
moved,  the  soluble  silex  forming  a  gelatinous  cement  for  the 
grains  of  sand.  Sandstone  formed  in  this  manner  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  very  refi'actory,  and  liable  to  fiiacture  when  heat  is 
suddenly  applied.  Slowly  heated,  and  not  exposed  to  changes  of 
heat,  this  stone  forms  a  durable  hearth-stone  in  blast  furnaces. 
Stones  of  this  kind  are  frequently  found  in  the  bituminous  coal 
region,  aiid  used  as  hearth-stones.  In  many  respects  the  argilla- 
ceous, in  which  day  forms  the  cement,  is  superior  to  the  siliciouB 
sandstone ;  this  refers  particularly  to  those  cases  where  a  change 
of  heat  is  inevitable.  Clay  does  not  form  a  strong  cement,  and 
such  stones  are  generally  found  to  be  soft  in  the  quarry,  but 
harden  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  or  heat  These,  however, 
do  not  generally  resist  high  heat  so  well  as  silicious  sandstones, 
and  when  fluxes  come  in  contact  with  them  when  hot^  they  are 
soon  melted.  Sandstones  wMch  contain  spangles  of  mica,  or 
particles  of  pyrites,  or  which  are  colored  by  any  metallic  oxides^ 
particularly  protoxides,  are  genOTally  not  fire-proof;  still  there 
are  instances  where  such  stones  are  used  to  advantage. 

In  the  selection  of  sandstones  for  hearth-stones  we  must  be 
guided  chiefly  by  experience.  Coarse-grained  stone,  such  as 
millstone  grit,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  coal  re- 
gions, is  generally  found  to  be  of  good  quality.  The  coarse 
sandstone,  in  the  higher  strata  of  the  coal  formation,  is  not  oft»n 
adapted  to  resist  a  strong  heat  and  the  influence  of  fluxes,  be- 
cause its  cement  is  chiefly  lime,  clay,  and  iron.  In  these  upper 
strata,  the  fine-grained  stone  appears  to  be  superior  to  the,  coarse 
grit  Transition  sandstone,'  or  old  red  sandstone,  is  generally 
found  to  be  durable,  particularly  those  kinds  in  which  grains  of 
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white  quartz  of  the  siza  of  peas,  or  small  beanSy  are  visible.  Sand- 
•stone  is  peeuUarl J  suitable  taaerre  as  afire-proof  stone  ^  it  resists 
lieat  to  a  higher  degree  than  ahnost  any  other  stone,  and  if  com- 
pact^  it  is  less  attacked  by  fluxes  thananj  other  kind  of  rock;  it  has, 
besides^  the  advantage  of  being  found  almost  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  easily  quarried  and  cutinto  suchforms  as  are 


Sandstones  may  be  tested  by  acids  as  to  iheir  composition, 
bat  the  result  cannot  be  depended  uppn,  and  is  of  no  practical 
use.  The  only  safe  test  is  that  by  heat  and  fluxes.  In  order 
to  investigate  the  refiractoiy  quality  of  a  rock,  a  fragment  of  it 
is  subjected  to  a  gende  heat,  which  is  not  much  higher  than  that 
of  boiling  water,  for  at  least  one  week,  or  longer,  after  which  it 
may  be  exposed  to  a  higher  heal  The  latter  is  applied  in  a 
leverberatory  furnace,  or  in  a  smith's  forge,  and  should  last  at 
least  for  four  or  five  ccnsecutive  hours,  the  heat  being  gradually 
laiaed  to  the  highest  pitclu  The  fragment,  after  being  gently 
eooled  and  broken,  must  show  a  compact  fracture,  not  vitrified  in 
any  part  in  the  interior ;  its  surfiioe  xnay  be  glazed,  and  it  should 
not  have  lost  much  in  weight  T£,  after  heating  it,  the  interior  of 
the  stone  is  brittle,  porous,  and  friable,  or  if  it  is  vitrified  and 
strongly  colored,  it  will  not  resist  the  influence  of  fluxes,  and  it 
may  be  conffldered  useless  for  resisting  high  temperatures.  Quartz 
is  extremely  sensitive  to  changes  of  heat,  and  in  all  cases  where  it 
is  subjected  to  them,  it  should  not  be  used ;  the  changes  of  heat 
oauaed  by  adding  firesh  fuel  it  cannot  resist  Sandstone  is  there* 
fore  useless  in  air-frimaces,  and  in  all  furnaces  which  are  subject  to 
alternate  charges  of  fuel,  or  drafts  of  cold  air,  such  as  puddling* 
furnaces^  the  top  of  blast-iumacea,  and  kU  refining  and  rever- 
beratory  furnaces. 

Clay  and  Ohy'daie. — ^This  mineral  forms  extensive  rocks,  and 
often  whole  mountain  ridges ;  it  is  composed  diiefly  of  silex  and 
day,  but  is  never  free  from  metalUc  oxides^  and  in  most  instances 
it  contains  carbon.  The  latter  substances  cause  it  to  be  fusible  at 
a  low  heat,  and  its  use  as  fire-proof  stone  is  therefore  very  limited. 

8laiy  OUiy  is  found  in  :the  regions  of  mineral  coal ;  it  forms 
a  most  valuable  aubstanoe  for  the  manufiKSture  of  flre*bricks, 
which  are  in  fiact  diiefly  composed  of  tins  clay,  particularly  in  the 
Western  States  of  the  Union.  The  most  valuable  deposits  of  this 
slaty  day  appear  to  be  along  the  east  and  west  slopes  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  still  there  is  no  lackof  it  throughout  the 
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western  coal  basin.  Good  fire-bricks  are  extensively  manufiuy 
tured  of  it ;  but  it  is  of  no  use  in  its  raw  condition,  for  it  requires 
a  strong  fire  to  make  it  suffidentlj  compact  for  adhering  together. 
Some  modifications  of  this  kind  of  slate,  when  it  contains  a  laige 
amount  of  silex,  and  is  stratified,  assuming  the  form  of  shale,  are 
used  as  fire-proof  stone  in  furnaces,  under  steam-boilers,  rever- 
beratories,  or  at  the  top  of  blast-furnaces,  also  for  in-walls ;  but 
there  is  little  gained  in  its  application ;  fire-bncks  are  cheaper  in 
the  course  of  time,  because  thej  last  longer  and  require  less 
repair. 

Chy. — ^This  substance  is  not  often  used  in  its  raw  state,  but 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  as  fire-proof  mortar.  Fire-clay 
is  recognized  by  its  color,  which  is  white,  and  is  retained  after 
exposure  to  a  strong  fire.  Some  clays  will  change  their  color 
into  a  more  or  less  gray,  or  red,  on  being  calcined ;  these  are  not 
generally  very  refiuctory.  Good  day,  when  fi^sh,  emits  a  pecu- 
liarly disagreeable  odor,  an  argillaceous  smell;  it  also  adheres 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  when  the  former  is  dry  and  the  latter 
moist ;  but,  there  are  very  good  clays  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  show  neither  of  these  signs,  at  least  not  in  a  high  degree. 
The  smell  depends  entirely  on  organic  matter,  for  which  day 
has  great  affinity ;  it  emits  therefore  that  peculiar  smell,  although 
it  is  not  actually  necessary  that  organic  matter  should  be  pre- 
sent in  the  clay ;  breathing  upon  it  may  impart  it  Clay  may 
contain  silex  chiefly,  and  be  a  good  fire-day ;  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  clay  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue  is  not  a 
fire-proof  clay.  The  sources  of  good  day  are  feldspathic  rocks, 
and  aj3  the  latter  abound  all  over  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, particularly  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  is  no  want 
of  good  fire-clays.  Most  of  these  days  are  definite  compounds 
of  silex,  alumina,  potassa,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  wa- 
ter, but  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  good  clay  should  be  a  definite 
compoxmd ;  on  the  contrary,  the  less  such  is  the  case  the  more 
refiractory  it  is.  For  these  reasons  most  of  the  plastic  days 
are  mixed  with  sand,  or  pure  quartz,  previous  to  forming  bricks 
of  them.  Clay  may  be  assayed  and  its  composition  determined 
previous  to  its  application,  but  such  an  assay  is  of  more  interest 
to  the  sdentific  man  than  to  the  metallurgist  In  some  cases, 
the  elements  of  composition  have  an  influence  on  the  results 
of  the  smelting  operation.  We  shall  allude  to  this  hereafter. 
The  same  test  which  is  used  for  sandstone,  is  applied  here. 
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GtKxl  clay  must  shrink  nniformlj,  not  crack  in  drying,  and 
form,  after  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  a  compact  solid  mass, 
neither  vitrified  nor  brittle.    The  mixing  and  tempering  of  clay 
has  a  decided  influence  on  its  refiractive  qualities,  and  good 
machinery  and  good  furnaces  are  required  to  form  good  fire- 
brick.    Some  clays  are  plastic,  that  is,  they  may  be  moulded 
with   great  £euality  into  any  shape,  which  they  will  retain  in 
drying  and  baking.    This  quality  is  caused  by  the  presence 
of  more  or  less  soluble  silex,  and  hydrated  clay;  anhydrous 
ffllex  is  not  plastic.    However  valuable  this  quality  of  clay  may 
be  to  the  potter  and  manufacturer  of  porcelain,  it  is  of  little  use 
to  the  metallurgist;  all  we  want  is,  that  clay  should  form  a  com- 
pact, bard  substance,  which  resists  fire ;  the  coarse  forms  in  which 
it  is  applied  do  not  require  a  particular  degree  of  tenacity.    In 
order  to  test  clay,  it  is  sufficient  to  mix  it  well  by  hand,  and 
form  it  into  slabs  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  are  gently 
dried  at  first,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cracks,  and  then 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat    When  clay  is  so  fine  or  plastic  as  to 
crack  in  drying,  it  is  necessary  to  mix  it  with  sufficient  fine,  pure, 
silicious  sand,  to  prevent  that  evil. 

Green,  or  freak  clay,  is  not  often  applied  at  furnaces;  it  is, 
however,  used  in  some  smelting  fiimaces  for  repairs,  and  for 
hearths  and  boshes,  when  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  sand ; 
also  for  forming  bottoms  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  others. 
Its  chief  use  is  for  mortar. 

.  Talcoae  Slate, — ^This  substance  often  forms  a  very  durable  fire- 
proof stone,  particularly  when  the  slate  has  been  exposed  to  a 
strong  hardening  heat  in  the  native  rock.  This  kind  of  slate  is 
found  along  the  Atlantic  coast ;  it  forms  soapstone  when  soft,  but 
in  that  variety  where  it  is  cemented  by  heat  it  is  extremely  hard. 
The  latter  quality  occurs  fi:>equently  in  the  Southern  States; 
and  the  former  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  all 
the  New  England  States.  This  substance  is  extensively  used 
as  refractory  stones  in  puddling  ftimaces,  for  which  it  is  adapted 
by  its  resisting  the  influence  of  the  oxides  of  metals  exceedingly 
welL 

Mica  Slate. — ^This  ranges  with  the  talc  slate,  and  in  many 
instances  it  is  very  doubtfbl  if  the  so-called  talc  slate  is  not 
actually  mica  slate,  or  merely  a  modification  of  it  in  form,  char- 
acterized by  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  leaves  of  mica. 
These  slates  resist  fire  well,  if  not  too  much  mixed  with  me* 
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tallic  oxidfa,  or  with  too  much  mica.  The  qnantitj  of  qnarts 
determines  the  re&actibility  of  the  stone.  This  material  is  veiy 
convenient,  because  in  most  instances  it  is  easily  quarried,  aiul 
dressed  to  the  desired  forms.  Chlorite  slate^  gneiss,  potphjry, 
granite,  and  mmilar  substances,  reost  &te  in  some  instanoes  very 
well;  but  their  quality  depends  entirely  on  a  pectdiaroomposition. 
As  a  rule,  these  rocks  are  not  very  refractory,  and  are  all  liable 
to  be  broken  by  heat 

Artificial  Stones;  Fire-brick. — When  natural  stones  cannot 
be  obtained,  or  the  purpose  requires  others,  the  sabstances  of 
which  artificial  stoaea  are  composed,  such  aa  day  and  silez,  are 
pounded,  ground  t(^ther,  and  formed  into  bricks  or  slabs  of  any 
form  that  may  be  desired.  Quartz,  which  is  most  in  use,  and  in' 
fitct  the  only  available  substance,  besidea  clay,  is  pounded  in 
stamping-mills,  such  as  represented  iu  fig.  143.    Tins  operati(Hi 


is  either  performed  diy,  which  causes  much  dust  and  prematore 
destruction  of  machinery,  or  it  is  done  by  passing  a  current  of 
Water  through  the  stamping-box,  and  gathering  the  sand  in  a 
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trough,  in  wliich  it  settleS)  and  the  water  flows  q£  If  the 
qoartz  is  hard^  such  as  river  pebbles,  or  milky  quartz,  it  maj  be 
ezpoeed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  roasting  heap,  after  which  it  may  be 
pounded  quite  easily. 

Of  quartz,  thus  coarsely  ponnded  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
wheat,  or  smaller,  three  parts  are  mised  with  one  part  of  plastic 
fire-clay ;  the  whole  well  soaked  with  water,  and  diligently  mixed, 
forms  an  excellent  flre-proof  sandstone,  when  merely  air^diied* 
Of  this  mixture,  bricks  and  slabs  are  easily  formed,  which  may 
be  xised  air-dried,  ia  reyerberatory,  pnddling,  reheating,  and  all 
such  fomaces,  where  no  actoalwork  or  rabbingisdone  on  thesnr- 
&oe  of  the  brick;  forthough  they  are  fire-prooj^  they  cam  ot  resist 
abrasion  when  rubbed  by  solid  matter.  Bricks  of  this  kind  may  be 
baked,  but  as  they  require  rather  a  strong  fire  to  make  them 
compact^  they  are  not  generally ;  nor  is  much  gained  by  a  limited 
heat  These  artificial  sandstones,  or  fire-brick,  are  in  many  re- 
spects superior  to  the  common  fire-brick ;  they  are  cheap  where 
the  materials  are  close  at  hand,  for  the  stamping  is  not  expensiye, 
and  the  moulding  and  drying  causes  hardly  any  expense.  An 
air-dried  brick  is  easily  laid,  and  the  joints  are  secured  with  re- 
markable £acility,  for  the  brick  is  suited  to  absorb  the  water  firom 
the  mortar  rapidly,  which  causes  the  latter  to  dry  quiddy ;  this 
aflfords  an  opportunity  of  uong  a  large  quantity  of  mortar — and 
as  the  mortar  itself  is  but  the  solution  of  fragments  of  brick,  the 
bricklayer's  work  is  done  very  cheaply.  In  this  case,  as  in  all 
others,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  n[iixing  of  the  day 
and  sand;  too  much  labor  cannot  be  expended  on  this  part  of  the 
work.  In  mbdng  plastic  day  with  sand,  it  is  the  object  to  bring 
each  partide  of  day  in  contact  with  a  particle  of  silex,  and  pro- 
duce by  that  means  a  uniformity  of  mixture  which  is  at  the  same 
time  adhesiye,'  and  firee  from  fiiable  spots.  This  material  when 
well  prepared  is  eminently  fitted  for  forming  boshes,  and  eyen 
hearths,  in  fiimaoes ;  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  bricks,  slabs^ 
or  what  is  the  best,  rammed  down  in  a  moist  condition  so  as  to 
form  one  solid  mass  without  joints. 

When  fire-brick  of  a  finer  composition  are  required,  such  as 
are  made  of  slaty  day,  or  of  kaolin,  or  the  silidous  fire-clay  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  materials 
should  be  ground  fine ;  this  refers  partictdarly  to  the  date  day. 
The  day  of  the  coal  regions,  which  is  generally  hard  when  newly 
dug  is  exposed  fi>r  some  time  to  the  atmosphere,  under  the  in- 
21 
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flnence  of  which  it  ialls  to  emaU  cubical  pieces,  and  when  exposed 
for  a  season  to  frost  and  the  changes  of  temperature  inddent  ta 
winter,  it  is  converted  into  &  fine  meal  which  is  easily  groaiid. 
When  quartz  or  sand  is  required  for  the  increase  of  the  refractory 
quality  of  the  day,  it  is  mixed  with  it;  or,  when  too  coarse, 
it  is  ground  first  by  itself  and  then  mixed  in  due  proportions. 
The  proportion  of  mlex  to  clay  cannot  be  determined  by  applying 
sdentific  prindples ;  this  must  be  found  out  by  experiments,  which 
are  easily  made  by  mixing  various  quantities  and  exposing  them 
to  the  same  degree  jof  heat.  The  quartz  used  for  these  purposes 
must  be  taken  either  from  pore  veins,  or  large  quartz  pebbles 
found  in  river  bottoms.  Sand  obtained  from  pounded  sand- 
stone, or  millstone  grit,  or  river  sand,  is  never  sufficiently  pure 
for  fire-bridi,  or  for  retorts  or  crucibles.  Clay  thus  mix^  with 
qnartz,  or'  pure,  is  subjected  to  grinding  in  a  mill  similar  to 
tiiat  represented  in  fig.  144.    In  most  cases  it  is  ground  dry; 


Bome  manu&cturers  grind  it  wet,  because  it  works  &ster ;  the 
particl^  when  sufficiently  fine,  are  swept  away  by  the  current  of 
water,  deposited  in  a  box,  and  from  thence  removed  to  be  tem- 
pered. The  latter  operation  is  frequently  performed  in  the  above 
mill,  and  in  fiict  is  thought  sufficient  when  the  grinding  is  accom- 
plished ;  but  this  is  not  die  case.  Some  clay  may  reqube  very 
little  work,  sSH  no  harm  is  done  by  mudi  tempering;  good  day 
is  oflen  spoiled  for  want  of  the  proper  amount  of  work.  An  ill- 
made  brick  is  porous  and  light ;  a  good  brick  is  compact  and 
heavy ;  tJie  first  may  be  good  enough  for  steam-boiler  fanaoea, 
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bat  for  smelting  fiimacee,  where  heat  and  Euxes,  and  the  motion 
of  fdel,  canee  abramon,  bricks  sboiild  be  as  compact  as  flint  The 
latter  qnality  is  chiefly  obtained  bj  caiefiil  grinding  and  temper- 
ing. For  this  pnipose  a  mill  is  nsed  similar  to  those  used  for  mix- 
ing loam  for  common  bricks,  which  is  shown  in  flg.  146.  The  main 


part  of  this  machine  ia  an  iron  or  wooden  cylinder,  of  from  three 
to  fooT  feet  high,  and  twentj^fonr  inches  in  diameter.  When  of 
wood,  it  forms  an  inverted  cone  so  as  to  admit  of  being  firmly 
bound  by  iron  hoops.  In  the  centre  of  this  clay-mill  is  a  vertical 
shaft,  provided  with  some  radial  knives ;  this  shaft  is  frequently 
of  wood,  but  is  better  when  made  of  iron;  the  knives  most  be  in  all 
cases  of  iron.  The  latter  are  a  htUe  twisted  so  as  to  cause  the 
day  to  move  downward.  The  tempered  day  is  thrown  in  at  the 
top,  and  the  mill  always  kept  fiilL  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
cylinder,  dose  to  the  bottom,  is  a  square  hole  through  which  the 
day  is  pressed  and  issues  continually.  This  square  hole  is  pro- 
vided with  a  gate,  ao  as  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  day  which  is 
permitted  to  pass.  If  the  day  is  not  sufficiently  mixed  by  pass- 
ing it  once  through  the  mill,  the  process  ia  repeated ;  in  some 
cases  this  is  required  five  or  six  times.  In  some  instances  the 
knives  are  provided  with  projecting  points,  so  as  to  keep  the  clay 
in  constant  motion,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  this  may  be  ad- 
vantageous, but  it  requires  more  power  than  plun  knives,  and  a 
stronger  machine  than  can  be  made  of  wood.  This  mill,  of 
course,  may  be  driven  by  horse-power,  as  shown,  or  by  a  water- 
wheel,  or  a  steam-engine.  When  drcumstancea  admit,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  temper  the  clay  when  warm ;  this  causes  the  air  or  gas 
in  the  pores  of  the  clay  to  expand  and  escape,  so  that  a  dose  con- 
tact of  the  partides  may  be  accomplished.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  mix  carbon,  either  in  the  form  of  graphite,  or  anthradte  dust,  or 
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coke-dusty  with  the  clay  of  which  fire-bricks  are  to  be  made,  but  W6 
are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  put  in  practice  to  any  extent  For 
crucibles  such  a  mixture  is  used;  the  black-lead  pot  is  one  of  the 
kind,  and  the  pots  in  which  cast-steel  is  melted  are  another  kind ; 
the  latter  are  generally  a  composition  of  day  and  coke-dust  For 
thin  pots,  and  similar  articles,  we  perceive  no  objection  to  coal, 
but  in  bricks  and  other  heavy  masses  there  are  serious  objections 
which  have  been  confiirmed  by  experience.  Coal,  no  matter  in 
what  form,  causes  always  the  formation  of  gafi  when  in  contact 
with  oxides,  such  as  clay  and  iron.  If  the  substance  is  thin,  such 
as  a  crucible,  this  gas  may  escapeon  the  unglazed  side;  but  if  the 
mass  is  thick,  it  must  escape  at  the  hottest  or  glazed  sur&ce,  and 
is  the  cause  of  a  premature  destruction  of  the  iSre-brick.  Goal 
diminishes  the  shrinkage  of  day,  and  thus  fisur  it  is  advantageous 
in  the  day  of  crudbles,  in  preventing  their  fracture  when  in  fire. 

Fire-bricks  are  tiot  generally  manufactured  from  raw  clay, 
at  least  not  wholly  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  twice- 
burnt  brick  is  superior  to  a  bride  made  of  fresh  day.  The  pre- 
pared and  ground  clay  is  subjected  to  one  fire,  either  in  the  form 
of  brick  or  in  lumps,  then  ground  and  mixed  with  about  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  fresh  clay ;  this  mixture  is  formed  into  bricks  and 
baked.  Some  of  our  manufacturers  do  not  follow  this  method, 
but  there  is  no  doubt,  if  their  bricks  are  good  now,  they  wodd 
be  far  better  if  baked  twice.  For  this  r^easOn,  brickbats,  ground 
and  mixed  with  a  little  firesh  day,  will  form  a  superior  brick  to 
the  original  brick,  made  of  raw  day. 

Fire-bricks,  in  order  to.  be  baked,  are  generally  subjected  to  a 
strong  heat,  in  ovens  built  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  this  is  not  ne- 
oessaiy,  if  the  bricks  are  not  to  be  transported  far,  and  if  too  much 
day  is  not  used  in  the  mixture.  In  the  latter  case  the  brick  is 
subject  to  much  shrinkage,  and  when  exposed  to  the  heat  in  a 
furnace,  the  joints  between  the  various  layers  will  separate  and 
allow  the  heat  to  penetrate,  whidi  now  acts  on  many  sides  and 
soon  destroys  it  All  that  kind  of  fire-proof  material  which  must 
be  transported,  or  in  the  composition  of  whidi  a  large  amount 
of  clay  is  necessary,  must  be  baked ;  but  those  bricks  which 
are  manufactured  and  used  on  the  spot,  and  which  contain 
a  large  amount  of  silex,  do  not  require  baking  previously  U> 
their  use.  In  fig.  146,  is  represented  a  vertical  section  of  an 
oven  in  which  fire-bricks  are  baked.  It  is  in  appearance  simihir  ' 
to  a  porcelain  kiln,  only  not  so  large.    The  diameter  is  genexally 
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from  10  to  16  feet,  and  eqaally  aa  high,  according  to  the  qiian- 
tdty  of  bricks  to  be  made.  Oiie  cnbio  foot  of  space  will  contain 
8  bricks  of  10  by  6  inchea.    The  cxpacitj  of  an  oven  is  thiia 


eaaly  calenlated.    One  cliaige  will  take  a  vd^a  time — three 

days  fivbaldug,  and  three  £»  cooling.    The  ovea  is  built  wholly 

of  fire-bride,  secoied  hj  mm  tires  and  vertical  bindeiH.    The 

floor  is  also  fixmed  by  fire-lnick  with  drafi-holea,  or  Sxiea,  as 

shown  in  fig.  147,  wheieia  four  fire-idaees  are  indicated.    This 

oreD  may  be  operated  by  one  or 

two  fir&flaees,  b«t  tbere  is  no  n^Mr. 

harm  dooe  in  having  more  of 

tiiem.    Tbe  fire-places  may  be 

without  grat&JMZs  in  case  wood 

is  naed  as  fiiel;  but  when  Btc»ie- 

coal  is  bomed  thexe  most  be  i 

grate-baia,  which  are  withdrawn 

and  the  stock-bolea  shot  with  j 

ashes  wken  the  biiking  is  finish*  ' 

«d.    At  the  top  of  the  oven  is  a 

round  aperture  of  aboai  Wear 

ty  it^tjuvt  in  diametei^  through 

which  the  hot  gases  escape; 

when  the  heat  is  at  the  highest  degree,  this  tap  is  shut  by  an  iron 

plate.    At  the  Qtxa  there  is  an  enlrance  of  three  feet  in  height 
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and  two  feet  in  width,  througli  which  the  oven  is  set,  or  filled 
with  bricks;  this  is  temporarily  shut  with  bricks,  which  are  re- 
moved when  the  heat  is  finished  and  the  oven  cold.  Through 
this  door  the  bricks  are  also  discharged.  There  are  varioTxi 
forms  of  ovens,  and  also  of  mills,  in  use ;  the  illustrations  re- 
present those  most  firequently  found,  and  to  all  appearances  the 
best. 

The  materials  requisite  for  the  manufacture  of  good  fire-brick 
are  very  abundant  in  the  United  States.  Between  the  All^hanj 
Mountains  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fire-clay,  also  kaolin,  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  feldspathic  rock,  which  is  very  common  in  these  regions — and 
more  abxmdant  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Eastern  and  North- 
em  States.  In  the  region  of  the  Western  coal  deposits,  an  abun- 
dance of  slaty  day  of  good  quality  is  found  in  the  lower  strata 
of  the  formation,  of  which  in  Western  Pennsylvania  first-rate 
fire-brick  are  manufistctured.  In  the  higher  strata  of  the 
coal  basin,  similar  veins  of  clay  are  found ;  but  these  are  of  an 
inferior  quality,  not  resisting  fire  so  well  as  the  first  kind 
Fire-clay,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  aboimds  also  in  all  the 
Western  States ;  and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  being 
found  in  superabundance  on  the  western  side  of  the  Bocky 
Moimtains. 


-»♦«- 


CHAPTER   V. 

Fud. — ^In  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  term,  this  embraces 
all  combustible  matter,  such  as  carbon,  hydrogen,  metals,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  in  &xst  all  substances  which  combine  with 
oxygen  and  liberate  heat.  Investigations  which  are  limited  to 
domestic  purposes,  limit  the  term  fuel  to  a  combination  of  carbon 
and  hydrogen ;  but  it  is  advisable  for  our  purposes  to  consider 
the  term  on  the  most  comprehensive  scale  in  appljring  it  to  metal- 
lurgy. In  a  limited  sense,  fiiel  is  understood  to  comprise  only 
carbon  and  hydrogen  and  their  compounds,  such  as  wood,  peat, 
lignite,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  coke,  and  charcoal,  and  in 
some  cases  the  combustible  gases  derived  from  the  distillation  oi 
partial  combustion  of  the  above  elements. 
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Fleming  FueL — ^The  escaping  gases  of  tliis  fuel  are  the  lescQt 
of  its  combination  with  oxygen,  or  are  liberated  by  heat;  and 
show  a  more  or  less  opaque  flame,  white  or  colored.    The  visi- 
bility of  the  flame  is  produced  by  solid  matter  heated  to  a  high 
degree,  and  its  character  is  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  flame. 
Fuel  which  does  not  produce  solid  matter  in  so  fine  a  form  as  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  motion  of  the  hot  gases,  shows  no  flame;  its 
gases  are  invisible.    For  the  metallurgist,  the  division  into  flaming 
and  flameless  fuel  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  partly  because  it 
is  indicative  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fiiel,  and  partly 
because  the  operation  requires  in  some  cases  the  one,  in  others 
the  other,  to  produce  the  desired  efEect    In  most  instances  the 
flame  of  fiiel  indicates  the  preseiice  of  hydrogen,  and  in  conse- 
quence free  carbon ;  such  ia  the  case  in  a  common  candle  or  oil- 
flame;  but  the  white  color  of  the  top  flame  at  a  blast-fiimace  in 
which  lead  is  smelted,  is  not  caused  by  free  carbon — ^it  is  the 
visible  oxide  of  lead  which  is  cauied  away  by  the  gases.    The 
white  flame  at  the  top  of  an  iron  smelting-ilimace  is  often  the 
result  of  fine  particles  of  lime,  moyed  by  the  strong  current  of 
the  escaping  gases.    When  combustible  substances  are  converted 
into  gases,  they  are  perfectly  transparent  and  invisible.     The 
white  flame  issuing  from  a  fbmace  in  which  flameless  friel  is 
burned,  such  as  charcoal  or  anthracite,  indicates  a  loss  of  solid 
matter;  some  oxide  of  metal  is  evaporated;  and  if  we  refer  to 
the  color  of  this  oxide,  as  described  in  previous  pages  under  the 
head  of  Blowpipe,  we  are  enabled  to  detect  the  kind  of  metal 
which  evaporates.    If  hydrogen  is  in  the  fiiel,  and  the  color  of 
the  flame  that  produced  by  carbon,  we  observe  this  by  either  the 
total  disappearance  of  all  solid  matter  above  the  flame,  or  a  de- 
posit in  the  form  of  a  black  smoke,  while  the  oxides  of  metals 
produce  a  deposit  whose  color  is  indicative  of  the  metal.    In  most 
cases,  where  metallic  ores  are  smelted  in  contact  with  the  fuel, 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  is  fotmd  to  be  either  injurious  to  the 
quality  of  the  metal  produced,  or  to  the  operation;  for  these 
reasons  such  friel  id  charred;  that  is,  those  substances  which  are 
injurious  are  partly  or  altogether  driven  off  by  means  of  heat 
previous  to  its  application. 

The  division  of  flaming  and  flameless  fuel  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate iu  our  case.  Heat  is  distributed  partly  by  convection, 
and  partly  by  radiation.  Invisible  gases  do  not  radiate  heat ;  the 
presence  of  solid  matter  is  required  to  produce  radiation ;  and  the 
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latter  depends  in  its  quantitative  effects  on  the  color  of  ihe 
ting  medium;  white  will. produce  the  strongest,  black  the  least 
effect,  and  the  intermediate  colors  in  proportion.    It  is  therefore 
easily  comprehended  that  wood-charooal  is  a  yeiy  imperfect  fuel 
in  a  reyerberatory  fiimaoe,  because  it  does  not  produce  a  visible 
flame.    The  hearth  of  a  puddling  furnace  cannot  be  heated  to  a 
high  degree  by  such  fuel,  particularly  when  the  reflecting-roof  is 
blackened  by  smoke,  or  vitrifying  oxides  of  iron.    If  in  this  case 
the  original  white  color  of  the  fire-biicks  could  be  retained,  the 
effect  of  the  fiiel  would  be  stronger;  but  as  that  is  almost  impos- 
sible in  any  fiimace  in  which  metals  are  melted,  the  flameless 
fhel  is  an  expensive  one  in  a  reverberatory.    For  this  reason, 
wood  or  bituminous  coal  is  superior  to  charcoal  in  the  rever^ 
beratoiy  fiimaoe.    Anthracite,  being  also  a  flameless  foel,  vi  not- 
withstanding in  extensive  use  in  reverberatories,  and  works  ad- 
mirably welL    The  cause  of  this  must  be  found  in  the  general 
application  of  blowers  to  the  grates  of  these  ftimaces.   With  bitu- 
minous coal  and  wood  the  common  draught  is  strong  enough  ft> 
carry  small  particles  of  carbon,  either  chemically  combined  with 
hydrogen  and  liberated  when  the  latter  is  oxidized,  or  as  fine  par- 
ticles with  the  current  of  the  hot  gases;  these  particles  of  carbon, 
in  either  one  or  the  other  form,  are  the  solid  matter  which  causes 
the  flame  to  be  visible  and  radiate  heat.    Anthracite  is  almost 
free  from  hydrogen,  therefore  no  carburetted  hydrogen  is  formed ; 
it  is  very  compact,  and  no  particles  of  coal  can  be  carried  off  by 
a  gentle  draught.    In  applying  a  strong  draft,  or  blast,  small 
particles  of  coal  are  torn  loose,  which  float  or  are  suspended  in 
the  gases,  form  a  visible  body,  and  the  flame  then  has  the  capa- 
city of  radiating  heat  However  important  may  be  the  apphcation 
of  this  principle  in  reverberatory  jflimaces,  it  has  little  or  no  value 
hi  the  famaces  of  steam-boilers,  or  where  heat  is  conducted  by 
the  motion  of  the  gases,  as  is  the  case  in  heating  hot-blast   Insome 
instances  an  illusory  advantage  is  derived  from  flaming  fuel 
under  a  steam-boiler;  but  this  is  caused  by  the  imperfect  form  of 
the  boiler,  and  in  all  cases  includes  a  waste  of  fuel ;  the  flame  is 
nere  an  extension  of  the  process  of  combustion,  which  when  per- 
fect ought  to  be  realized  in  the  ftimace.    A  steam-boiler,  and 
similar  apparatus,  needs  but  the  hot  gases  in  order  to  consume  fuel 
to  advantage,  no  radiation  of  heat  being  required. 

Chmposiiion  of  Fud. — Omitting  small  quantities  of  foreign 
matter,  the  flameless  fuel  consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  and  flaming 
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fiiel  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  bo  &r  as  this  refers  to  flame  pro- 
duced by  natural  draught    The  amount  of  foidgn  matter,  which 
is  not  generally  considered  as  fael,  such  as  solphnr,  iron,  silex, 
Aoy  Tazies  greatly  according  to  the  kind  of  ftieL    We  insert  on 
the  next  page  tables  which  show  the  relatiye  value  of  the  most 
common  articles  of  fuel,  which  are  of  interest  to  the  metal- 
lurgisL    From  these  tables  we  obtain  the  value  of  that  ftiel 
which  is  most  commonly  used  in  smeltworks,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  equal  weights  of  dry  wood  afford  in  all  cases  a  nearly 
equal  amount  of  heat,  and  also  an  equal  weight  of  charcoal, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  cord  of  pine  wood, 
or  that  of  white  oak  for  making  charcoal    When  a  cord  ol 
shell-bark  hickory  is  worth  one  dollar,  that  of  white  ash  is 
worth  77  cents;  beech  66  cents;  sugar  maple  60  cents;  white 
oak  81  cents ;  yellow  pine  64 ;  poplar  62 ;  and  Lombardy  poplar 
only  40  cents.    The  estimation,  of  the  value  of  fuel  by  its  ^vap* 
orative  power,  is  not  of  much  use  to  the  metallurgist,  because  in 
m.06t  cases  he  employs  the  pure  carbon  only.    Anthracito  coal 
is  therefore  of  a  higher  value  than  bituminous  coal  to  the  smelt- 
er, because  he  has  nearly  the  full  weight  of  carbon  in  a  certain 
weight  of  coal,  while  a  weight  of  bituminous  coal  ftimishes  on 
an  arerage  only  half  its  weight  of  coke.    An  equal  weight  of 
dry  or  firesh  charcoal  contains  in  all  cases  an  equal  amount  of 
carbon,  and  fbmishes  the  same  amount  of  heat. 

As  a  role,  we  may  say  that  equal  quantities  of  pure  carbon 
produce  equal  quantities  of  heat^  but  this  is  not  in  practice  ez* 
actiy  the  case.  In  melting  iron  in  a  reverberatory,  a  large 
quantity  of  heat  is  lost,  and  we  obtain  but  little  heat  compared 
with  the  amount  produced.  If  the  temperature  is  higher  in 
melting  iron  than  in  melting  lead,  we  lose  not  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  heat  increases,  but  also  according  to  the  length  of 
time  which  is  occupied  in  the  operation.  The  amount  of  fbel 
necessary  for  melting  metals  cannot  therefore  be  calculated  by 
taking  their  capacity  for  heat  into  consideration,  as  is  the  case  in 
determining  the  amount  of  fiiel  requisite  for  heating  or  evapora- 
ting a  certain  quantity  of  water,  for  in  that  case  nearly  all  the 
heat  liberated  by  the  fbel  is  received  by  the  water  or  steam,  while 
at  least  |  and  more  must  be  lost  in  melting  iron.  The  time  in 
which  the  melting  or  heating  operation  is  performed  is  also  of 
great  consequence.  In  a  well  arranged  cupola,  cast-iron  may  be 
melted  by  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  foel;  in  an  ur-ftirnace 
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it  requires  the  use  of  60  per  cent.,  and  in  a  blast-fumace  as  much 
as  twice  the  weight  of  iron  produced ;  for  which  difference  there 
is  no  apparent  cause  but  the  length  of  time  used  in  melting.  Li 
order  to  save  fuel,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  metallurgical  opera- 
tions in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Tabh  shomng  the  Value  of  Wood 


cfw««d. 


White  ash. 
White  beech, 
Butternut^ 
Bed  cedar. 
Chestnut 
Dogwood, 
Shell-bark  hickory, 
Hard  maple  (sugar), 
Soft  maple, 
Magnolia, 
Chestnut  oak, 
White  oak. 
Black  oak. 
Bed  oak. 
Yellow  pine, 
Jersey  pine, 
Pitch  pme. 
White  pine. 
Poplar,  yellow, 

"      Jjombardy, 
Sycamore, 
Blackwalnut) 


BpMtfe 

Poaiidi«f 

Woedb  • 

eonLAdp. 

•772 

3460 

•724 

8286 

•667 

2634 

•666 

2626 

•622 

2333 

•816 

3643 

1-000 

4469 

•644 

2878 

•697 

2668 

•605 

2704 

•886 

3966 

-866 

3821 

•728 

8264 

•728 

8264 

•661 

2468 

•478 

2187 

•426 

1904 

-418 

1868 

•668 

2616 

•897 

1774 

•686 

2391 

.  -681 

3044 

•  «f  ChanoaL 


26-74 

19-62 

20-79 

24.72 

25-29 

21 

26-22 

21-43 

2004 

21-69 

22-76 

21-62 

23-80 

22-43 

23-76 

24-88 

26-76 

24-36 

21-81 

26 

28-60 

22-66 


SpMlle 

ofCbar. 

C%^ 

Poondaof 
CharaoiliBft 

otMlPn 

«ed. 

biHhal. 

31 

•547 

28^78 

.618 

27^26 

23 

•237 

12-47 

42 

•238 

12^62 

60 

-379 

19-94 

30 

-650 

29-94 

26 

•625 

32-89 

36 

•481 

22-68 

27 

•870 

19^47 

28 

-406 

21^36 

27 

•481 

25.81 

36 

-401 

2110 

89 

•387 

20-36 

88 

•400 

2106 

80 

•333 

17-62 

88 

•385 

20-26 

26 

•298 

15-68 

33 

•293 

15-42 

30 

•383 

20-16 

27 

•246 

12-89 

84 

•374 

19-68 

29 

•418 

22- 

31 
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1. 


•77 
•66 
•51 
•66 
•62 
-75 
1-00 
•60 
•64 
•66 
•86 
•81 
•71 
•69 
•64 
•48 
•43 
•42 
•52 
•40 
•62 
•65 


ThAk  ahowing  ihe  Vdbte  of  CoaL 


Kinderooid. 

BpMlfto  fiKvity. 

Poonds  of  eoal  in  % 
biaM  Avolidayota. 

Lehigh  coal, 

Schuylkill, 

Susquehanna, 

Bhode  Islana, 

Cannel  coal,    • 

Liverpool, 

Bichmond, 

1-494 
1-463 
1-373 
1-438 
1-240 
1-831 
1-246 

■  78-61 
76.46 
72-25 
75.67 
66-25 
70-04 
66-66 
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The  qucmtUy  of  ootygen  consumed  hj  anj  combustible  matter 
indicates  direcilj  the  quantity  of  heat  liberated;  the  effects, 
therefore,  of  foel,  are  directly  as  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
simied.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  the  oxygen  combines 
with  carbon,  hydrogen,  sulphur,  or  any  other  substance.  This 
aflfords  an  easy  means  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
may  be  liberated  by  ftiel,  for  we  need  only  to  find  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  consumed  in  order  to  know  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
may  be  liberated  by  the  fuel.  The  means  by  which  an  assay  of 
fiid.  is  made  have  been  detailed  in  former  pages.  AH  that  is  re- 
quired to  succeed  well  in  such  an  assay  is  the  use  of  pure  litharge, 
free  fix>m  metallic  lead,  from  minium  and  other  substances,  and 
the  application  of  an  excess  of  it  Thirty-foxu:  parts  of  pure  lead, 
which  is  found  in  theformof  abuttonj  isequaltoone  part  of  pure 
carbon ;  the  fuel  may  contain  other  c(^bustible  substances  than 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  lead  represents  its  capacity  for  gen- 
erating heat  This  method  of  assaying  is  not  quite  correct,  but 
sufficiently  so  for  practical  purposes ;  the  amount  of  the  resulting 
lead  is  however  never  too  large. 

One  potmd  of  oxygen  in  combining  with  fuel  will  liberate 
heat  equal  to  29*6,  or  nearly  sufficient  to  raise  80  pounds  of 
water  from  82^  to  212^,  or  from  freezing  to  boiling.  From  this 
we  may  conclude  that  one  pound  of  oxygen  hberates,  in  com- 
bining with  other  matter)  180°  X  80  =  5400°  of  heat  If  we 
know  the  capacity  of  a  substance  for  heat,  we  may  easily  find 
how  much  fiiel  is  required  to  heat  it  to  a  certain  degree.  In  as- 
saying friel  by  meims  of  the  oxide  of  lead,  we  find  exactly  how 
mnch  oxygen  has  been  consumed,  for  100  parts  of  litharge  are 
composed  of  92*83  metal  and  7*17  oxygen.    In  order  to  consume 

92*88 

one  part  of  oxygen,  =  12*9  parts  of  lead  must  be  produced. 

We  may,  therefore,  calculate  the  capacity  of  fuel  for  generating 
heat,  either  by  estimating  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  has  been 
consumed,  or  the  quantity  of  lead  produced.  These  investiga- 
tions show  the  quantity  of  heat  which  may  be  liberated  from  a 
certain  kind  of  fuel,  but  ihey  do  not  show  the  degree  of  heat 
which  may  be  produced. 

Intensity  of  Heat. — This  may  also  be  called  qualitative  heat^ 
pyrometric  heat,  •  or  degree  of  heat  It  is,  with  the  means  at 
present  known,  not  in  our  power  to  measure  a  high  temperature 
directly.    We  may  measure  by  a  thermometer  600° ;  beyond  this, 
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the  direct  measurements  are  rather  unc^rtoiQ*  We  may  arrive 
by  calculation  at  an  approximation  of  the  degree  of  hqat  devd* 
oped  by  a  certain  kind  of  fueL  The  direct  measurement  of  a 
high  heat  by  a  simple  instrument  is  in  many  instances  much 
needed,  and  a  good  pyrometer  is  yet  a  desideratum.  Howevery 
there  id  no  simple  instrument  known  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  estimate  the  degree  of  heat  by  investigating  the 
composition  of  the  fuel  All  the  heat  generated  by  combustion 
must  be  contained  in  the  products  of  combustion;  from  the 
latter  it  is  absorbed  by  some  means  or  other.  In  all  instances, 
it  is  necessary  to  convert  the  heat  obtained  from  these  products  of 
combustion  into  an  equivalent  of  heated  water,  because  in  that 
case  the  operation  is  more  simple  than  when  calculated  for  com- 
mingled matter.  The  degrees  of  heat  thus  obtained  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  substances  by  comparing  their  specific  capacify  foi 
heat,  and  the  space  in  which  combustion  is  performed. 

One  part  of  carbon,  on  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
absorbs  2}  parts  of  oxygen;  the  quantity  of  heat  generated 
must  be  therefore  6400o  X  2|  —  14,864°,  or  taking  a  simple 
figure,  14,000^;  that  means,  one  pound  of  pure  carbon  will  heat 
14,000  pounds  of  water  one  degree  higher,  or  one  pound  of  wat^ 
14,000  degrees  higher.  In  this  instance  we  may,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  convert  the  qualitative  heat  into  quantitative,  and 
reverse  it,  but  this  operation  is  not  applicable  in  practice.  When 
one  pound  of  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  add,  it  forms  8} 
pounds  of  that  gas,  which  must  be  considered  as  contaioing  the 
whole  of  the  heat  generated ;  and  if  no  other  gases  are  present^ 
that  is,  if  the  combustion  is  performed  by  pure  oxygen  and  pure 
carbon,  in  an  absolutely  non-conducting  and  non-absorbing  appa* 
ratus,  the  degree  of  heat  generated  in  that  combustion  must  be 

14  864^ 

--^—  =  8900°,  provided  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  add  is 

equal  to  that  of  water.  When  the  latter  is  1,  the  specific  heat  of 
carbonic  add  is  221,  which  brings  the  temperature  at  the  moment 

of  combustion  between  pure -oxygen  and  pure  carbon  to  ^^^^    — 

17,642^.    This  degree  of  heat  can  never  be  produced  in  practice, 
for  we  never  bum  pure  carbon  in  pure  oxygen ;  and  the  other  con* 
ditions  requisite  to  generate  it  cannot  possibly  be  complied  with. 
In  practice  combustion  is  carried  on  by  means  of  atmospheiio 
air;  and  as  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  its  capadty  for  heat^  is 
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such  that  it  abeorbs  nearly  t?rice  the  amount  of  heat  as  the 
newly  £>imed  carbonic  add,  the  above  degree  of  heat  must 

17  648 

be  reduced  to      '^      =  6,880^.    Common  fdel  is  not  often  pure 

carbon,  and  charcoal  has  water  and  air  condensed  in  its  pores ; 
this  must  be  heated,  and  the  heat  absorbed  must  be  subtracted 
from  the  above.  In  wood  there  xb  always  a  large  quantity  of 
water ;  this  is  converted  into  steam,  and  the  heat  absorbed  must 
be  subfitracted  from  the  above.  Anthracite  coal  should  Aimish 
the  largest  quantity  of  heat  from  the  same  weight  of  fuel,  because 
it  contains  little  hydrogen,  and  little  air  or  water  is  condensed  in 
its  pores.  Bituminous  coal  should  furnish  an  equally  high  tem- 
perature, and  an  equal  amoimt  of  heat  as  anthracite ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  softness,  and  its  volatile 
substances,  which  carry  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbon,  which  is 
either  not  burned  at  all,  or  imperfectly,  and  thus  escapes  from 
the  place  of  immediate  combustion. 

In  practice,  we  never  obtain  the  degree  of  heat  which  has  been 
calculated  from  these  elements.  It  has  been  found  that,  if  not  the 
greatest  intensity  of  heat,  at  least  the  greatest  economy  in  fuel, 
or  quantity  of  heat,  is  obtained  when  twice  as  much  air  is  con- 
ducted  through  the  fuel  as  is  actually  necessary  for  combustion. 
If  now  we  assume  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  82^, 

ft  AAA 

the  temperature  in  the  grate  can  at  best  be  only  -y-»2,940^. 

The  quantity  of  free  ozygenin  a  re-heating  famace  for  iron  is 
about  half  as  much  more  than  that  which  has  been  consumed 
by  the  fuel,  which  will  bring  the  temperature  in  the  re-heating  fur- 

naoe  to         ^      «=  8,920^ ;  this  is  the  most  fitvorable  condition 

under  whioh  fuel  can  be  burned ;  we- can  by  no  means  obtain  a 
higher  heat  from  the  best  and  purest  fuel  To  feed  fuel 
with  exactly  that  amount  of  oxygen  required  for  the  formation 
of  carbonic  add,  is  almost  impossible  in  practice ;  and  it  has  been 
fpund  that  when  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  greater  than  that 
required  for  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  a  loss  of  fuel  and  a 
low  degree  of  heat  is  the  consequence.  All  the  oxygen  is  not 
absorbed  in  passing  through  a  low  stratum  of  coal ;  the  contact  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  is  thus  limited;  and  as  part  of  it  is  converted 
into  carbonic  oxide,  which  of  course  furnishes  but  half  the  quan- 
tity and  half  the  degree  of  heat,  we  cannot  expect  the  highest  re- 
sults in  practice. 
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Hydrogen  does  not  fumisli  a  liigh  degree  of  heat;  it  gives  off 
a  large  qnantitj,  but  not  of  good  quality,  and  the  apparently  higher 
heat  in  the  combustion  of  bituminous  coal  compared  with  that  of 
anthracite  or  charcoal,  is  derived  from  the  fine  particles  of  car- 
bon which  float  in  the  gas.    Hydrogen  absorbs  a  large  quantity 
of  oxygen,  and  should  fiimish  much  heat;  but  the  result  of  its 
combustion  is  steam,  which  has  a  capacity  for  heat  four  times 
greater  than  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  absorbs  therefore  four  times  as 
much  heat  as  the  latter,  in  order  to  be  heated  to  the  same  degree; 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  temperature  must  be  four  times 
lower.    Besides  this  defect  of  hydrogen  compared  to  carboii  in 
respect  to  qualitative  heat,  its  product  of  combustion  is  nearly 
three  times  as  voluminous ;  the  heat  spreads,  therefore,  over  a 
larger  space,  and  consequently  loses  in  direct  proportion  in  in- 
tensity.   These  investigations  show  distinctly  the  superiority  of 
carbon  over  hydrogen,  and  also  over  most  other  combustible 
substances.    It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  &rther 
into  these  speculations ;  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the   arguments 
upon  which  some  of  our  conclusions  in  subsequent  pages  are 
based.    According  to  the  foregoing,  the  degree  of  heat  at  the 
point  of  combustion  must  be  as  represented  in  the  following  table. 

Dcgraas  of  bwt  prodaMd  by  oambs^Om 


/ "       '  - 


In  para  osjgoD,         In  ■liiwwpTmlc  dtt. 

Carbon  17,770o  4,424° 

Carburetted  hydrogen  (coal-gas)  10,848<5  8,829° 

Alcohol  8,187°  8,488° 

Hydrogen  6,709°  2,899° 

These  numbers  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  quite  correct,  but  approx- 
imate to  the  actual  temperature,  and  afford  elements  for  compar* 
json. 

When  we  consider  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  by  ftel, 
the  capacities  of  it  appear  quite  different  fix)m  the  above,  as  the 
following  table  shows : 

Om  pan  bj  weigbt  of  eaeh  of  Um  foUowiog  ■abttancflf  irtll  beat  tbo  anfejolMd  wdgbia  of  water  Atm 

a2to2l2( 


Hydrogen, 286  weights. 

Pure  carbon, 78          " 

Charcoal, 75          ** 

Dry  wood,    .        .        •        •               .  86         " 
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Wood  with  20  per  cent  moisture,     •         27 

Stoneooal, 80 

Peat, 25  to  80 

Alcohol, 67 

Oil,  £5tt,  wax,  &o^     •        •        •         90  to  95 


u 
u 
u 


This  table  may  be  applied  for  degrees  of  heat  as  well  as  for 
wei^ts.  It  does  not  make  any  di£Eereiice  if  one  ponnd  of  car- 
bon heats  78  pounds  of  water  fiom  82^  to  212^,  or  heats  one 
pound  of  water  to  78  X  180^,  provided  that  degree  of  heat  can 
be  produced  by  the  faeL 

Specific  Heat. — ^As  the  specific  heat  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, as  well  as  those  substances  which  are  to  be  heated,  are 
of  some  consequence  in  calculations  of  this  nature,  we  subjoin  a 
table  of  specific  heats  of  various  substances. 

Specific  Heat  of  Bodies.     TToter— 1-00. 

Glass  under  which  all  slags  may  be  included,  *1770 

Iron, 1098 

Copper, -0949 

Zinc, -0927 

Silver, -0557 

Flatmum, -0856 

Mercury, -0880 

Lead, -081 

Tin, -056 

Bismulli, -029 

Carbon, -257 

Fhospborus, -188 

• 
So  &r  we  have  investigated  all  that  may  be  of  general  interest 
in  respect  to  fuel,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
particular  kinds  of  fuel 

Wood, — The  fuel  most  generally  in  use  in  metallurgical 
operations  is  wood,  either  in  its  raw  form,  that  is,  green ;  or  air- 
dried,  kiln-dried  or  charred.  An  equal  weight  of  dry  wood  fur- 
nishes an  equal  weight  of  charcoal,  or  an  equal  amount  of  heat. 
But,  as  it  would  be  too  laborious  besides  being  uncertain,  to 
weigh  wood  in  order  to  determine  its  value,  the  wood  is  mea- 
sured, of  which  a  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  forms  a  tmit;  and  by 
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applying  the  values  found  in  a  previous  table  we  obtain  the 
value  of  a  cord  of  wood  of  the  various  kinda  In  measuring 
.  wood,  the  billets  should  be  of  uniform  length,  that  is,  fourfeet  from 
end  to  shoulder;  this  causes  the  billets  to  be  on  an  average  firom 
8  to  6  inches  longer,  from  one  extreme  point  to  the  other.  In 
piling  the  wood  the  billets  must  be  thrown  in  genlJj ;  not  skil* 
fully  laid,  so  as  to  cause  open  BpaceB.  A  cord  of  wood  measures 
eight  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in  height,  closelj  piled,  with  biUeta 
four  feet  long.  In  uniformlj  piled  wood  we  ma j  calculate  on  a  cer- 
tain weight  of  either  green  or  dry  wood,  and  hy  referring  to  llie 
table,  page  489,  all  the  data  which  are  worthy  of  attention  may 
be  found. 

A  division  into  soft  and  hard  wood  is  an  imperfect  classifica- 
tion, for  there  is  no  distinct  limit  between  the  two.  The  same 
tree  affords  often  hard  and  soft  wood.  This  subject  is  of  little 
interest  to  the  metallurgist,  and  hardly  wortb  notice.  The  chemi- 
cal  composition  of  wood  with  that  of  the  ashes,  and  its  capacity 
for  the  absorption  of  water,  is  of  more  importance  to  us. 

(hmposition  of  the  Fibre. — ^The  composition  of  the  woody  fibres 
dried  at  212^,  is  shown  veiy  little  to  vary  in  the  various  kinds 
of  wood,  as  the  following  table  indicates : 

Pure  woody  fibre      .        ,  62-65  6-25  42-10 

Oak,     .....  49-43  6-07  44-60 

Black  poplar     .       .        .  49-70  6-81  48-99 

Pine, 49-96  641  48-65 

For  tliese  reasons  the  qnanti^  of  heat  obtained  is  nearl j  the  same 
fijr  all  kinds  of  dry  wood,  9a  shown  below : 

One  part  .of  Oak,  reduced  in  the  cradble^  14*05  parts  of  lithaige. 
«  Linde,  «  14-48  « 

«  Beech,  "  1400  " 

«  Poplar,  «  1810  « 

«         Pine,  «  18-27  " 

From  these  two  tables  we  readily  draw  the  conclusion  that 
equal  quantities  of  dry  woody  fibre  must  furnish  equal  quanti* 
ties  of  diarooal 
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Amofwnl  cf  Water. — ^This  is  not  unifoimy  it  Taries  greatlj  in 
difEearent  kinds  of  wood.  In  100  parts  of  green  wood  it  was 
fbnnd  that 

Willow,         oontuned  26*0  parts  of  water. 

Sycamore,  "  270 

Ash,  «  28-8 

Oak,  "  84-7 

Horae  Chestnut,  "  88*2 

Pine,  "  89-7 

Bed  Beech,  '*  89*7 

Italian  Poplar,  "  482 

Black  Poplar,  "  51-8 

The  qnantily  of  hygroscopic  water,  as  shown  above,  is  not  oni- 
form  thxonghout  Ihe  year;  it  is  smaller  in  winter  than  in  fall 
and  spring,  and  largest  during  the  smnmer  season.  The  differ* 
ence  is  considerable,  as  shown  below. 

aaamitj  of  Water  la  Um  ModUii  of 


JasottX. 

Apra 

Ash,      .  .        • 

28-8 

88-6 

Maple, 

8S-6 

40-8 

Chestnut, 

.       .       40-2 

471 

White  Pine, 

.       .    62-7 

61-0 

The  quantity  of  water  thus  found  in  the  live  tree,  is  greatly 
diminished  by  exposing  ihd  chopped  wood  to  dry  atmospheric 
air,  which,  when  the  operation  is  well  performed,  reduces  the 
qiiantily  of  water  to  a  nearly  uniform  standard.  100  parts  of 
wood,  thus  dried,  were  found  to  contain: 


Oak,     18*64  parts  of  water. 
Pine,    17-68  " 

Beech,  18-56  " 


Maple,  18-68  parts  of  water. 
Lmde,  18-79  " 

Poplar,  19-55  " 


This  shows  that  no  great  error  is  committed  in  assuming  the 
presence  of  20  per  cent  of  water  in  air-dried  wood.  The  quan* 
Hty  of  water  in  the  air-dried  wood  may  be  expelled  almost  en* 
tiiely,  without  altering  the  fibre,  by  exposing  it  to  a  heat  of  270^. 
Kiln-dried  wood  is  generally  dried  at  a  higher  heat,  and  under- 
22 
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goes  in  consequence  a  partial  decomposition ;  this  mode  of  drjisg 
is  necessary  when  perfectiy  dry  wood  is  required,  because  wood 
dried  at  a  low  heat  absorbs  moisture  as  soon  afl  it  is  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  absorbs  during  the  first  24  hours  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.  By  soaking  green  wood  in  water,  a  large  quantity 
of  combustible  substance  may  be  extracted,  which  amounts  to  8, 
or  even  4  per  cent  of  woody  fibre. 

Ashes. — ^The  quantity  and  composition  of  the  residue  from 
the  combustion  of  wood  is  yeiy  variable.  The  ashes  in  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  of  wood  amounted  to  the  annexed  per  centage. 


100  Puts  of  Contained  Aihoib  lOOFutaof  Oontainad 

Oak,  2-50  Kne,  124 

Innde,  6*00  Beech,  8*25 

The  quantity  of  ashes  is  not  uniform,  throughout  the  whole,  or 
in  all  parts  of  a  tree,  and  it  appears  that  in  old  trees  of  the  same 
kind  the  quantity  of  ashes  is  larger  than  in  saplings.    The  fi>l- 


Age. 

Kind  of  Wood. 

FutofthoTree. 

Qauttltj  of  AihM  par  mM. 

120  years, 

Oak, 

Tnmk, 

2-43 

«' 

It 

Branch, 

2-08 

70    " 

u 

(( 

210 

80    « 

it 

u 

1-45 

70    " 

Beech, 

Tmnk, 

•86 

120    " 

ti 

Branch. 

1-98 

75    « 

(C 

(( 

1-70 

20    "  **  "   (veiy  young)      1-50 

Not  only  the  quantity  of  ashes  is  of  interest,  but  its  chemical 
composition  has  a  bearing  on  metallurgical  operations.  The 
number  of  elements  in  wood-ashes  is  very  great,  and  a  dose 
examination  of  the  subject  .belongs  to  chemistry  more  than  to 
our  labors ;  still  we  may  point  out  the  most  characteristic  qua- 
lities. 

Kind  of  Wood.  ^fASK?         ®*"^  '^-■^  LlmeCMt, 


Beecb  (charcoal),  8-8           6-8  641  42-6            7 

Oak  wood,            2-5           4  67*6  64-8            6 

Kne  (charcoal),  10-24         6  88  42-8  10'5 

Wheat  straw,       4-4  11-0  60  6-8 
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We  have  omitted  to  insert  here  Gonall  quantities  of  oxides  of 
iron,  of  alumina,  and  of  manganese ;  also  sulphur  in  the  form  of  sni- 
phnxic  add,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  and  carbonic  add ;  because 
the  quantities  are  either  small,  or  the  matter  itself,  such  as  the  vari- 
ous adds,  is  decomposed  in  the  smelting-fumace.  Of  all  the  parts 
of  the  composition  of  ashes,  those  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magne- 
sia, and  iron,  form  the  most  interesting — ^in  fkct  all  electro-pod- 
tiye  elements — because  these  serve  as  fluxes  tor  silex ;  and  where 
the  minerals  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  the  presence 
of  an  alkaline  ash  is  of  advantage.  Subjoined  we  insert  a  table 
showing  the  amoimt  of  potash  present  in  various  kinds  of  wood 
and  plants;  and  as  this  shows  the  quantity  of  the  strongest  al- 
kali,  we  may  estimate  the  quality  of  ashes  in  metallurgical  operar 
tions  accordingly. 

1000  Putt  of  CoDUinFMMk 

Pine  wood,      •        .        • 0*46 

Poplar    " 0-75 

Beech     " 1-46 

Oak        "    .        .        V 1-58 

Willow  " ..2-85 

Maple     "    .        • 8*90 

Wheat  straw,' 890 

Barl^     " 5-80 

CJomstalk, 17-50 

Wormwood, 78*00 

In  some  of  these  ashes  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  silex,  and 
but  little  lime  and  other  alkaline  earths — such  is  the  case  in  wheat 
straw ;  and.in  calculating  ashes  as  fluxes,  we  are  to  consider  this 
circumstance. 

FlammabUity. — ^In  practice  the  quality  of  wood  is  firequendy 
classified  according  to  the  facility  with  which  it  bums ;  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  soft  wood  bums  more  vividly»than  hard 
wood.  This  is  not  actually  the  case ;  it  depends  very  much  on 
the  absence  of  water,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of  ashes.  Soft, 
or  light  wood,  is  sooner  dried  than  hard  wood,  and  is  conse- 
quently suitable  for  use  in  a  shorter  time.  Dry  hickory  is  more 
inflammable  than  most  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  is  also  one 
of  the  hardest  kinds.  The  presence  of  water  in  green  wood 
diminishes  the  inflammability,  in  consequence  of  its  absorp* 
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tion  of  heat)  and  when  the  amount  of  the  latter  is  great  the  wood 
oeases  to  be  combustible ;  all  the  heat  which  may  possiblj  be 
generated  in  burning,  is  absorbed  by  the  hygroscopic  water  in 
being  converted  into  steam.  The  presence  of  water  in  any  fuel 
causes  a  serious  loss  of  heat,  particularly  in  wood ;  because  its 
porosity  adapts  it  more  than  any  other  fuel  to  absorb  water.  The 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  water  in  being  converted  into 
steam,  may  be  calculated  wil^  great  precision ;  and  as  all  air- 
dried  wood  contains  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  water, 
we  may  easily  determine  the  amoimt  of  heat  thus  lost  When  pure 
carbon,  or  perfectly  dry  wood,  produces  a  temperature  of  4000° 
— which  may  be  higher  or  lower  in  some  cases — ^and  if  in  such  fiiel 
there  is  25  per  cent  of  water,  the  total  quantity  of  heat  generated 
by  100  pounds  is  reduced  to  76  poimds  which  produce  heat,  and 
26  pounds  which  absorb  it  This  loss  is  the  more  serious  as  watev 
requires  a  large  amount  of  heat  to  be  converted  into  steam,  or  gas, 
which  heat  iq  not  recovered  but  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam 
into  the  original  fluid  form  of  water.  The  latter  condition  is 
never  obtained  in  the  conmion  process  of  combustion,  particu- 
larly in  metallurgical  operations,  the  water  always  escaping  in  the 
form  of  steam.  When  kiln-dried  wood  produces  4000°  of  heat, 
it  has  been  calculated  that  air-dried  wood  cannot  produce  a 
higher  heat  than  8000° ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  water  increases, 
the  temperature,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  available  heat, 
is  greatly  diminished.  The  above  figures  are  not  absolutely  true ; 
they  merely  approximate  to  the  real  loss,  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
calculate  the  exact  amount. 

Drying  of  Wood, — ^In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  heat  caused  by 
the  presence  of  water,  and  also  to  produce  the  degree  of  heat  requir- 
ed in  particular  operations,  such  as  melting  in  reverberatories ;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  metal  by  the  oxidizing  quality  of  steam, 
whic&  is  particularly  apparent  in  reheating  and  puddling  iron,  the 
wood  is  dried,  either  naturally,  by  exposing  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  open  air,  under  sheds,  or  by  drying  it  artificially 
in  heaps,  ovens,  or  kilns.  In  many  instances  air-dried  wood,  or 
even  green  wood,  is  preferable  to  perfectly  dry  wood ;  such  is  the 
case  in  roasting  ore,  burning  lime,  and  in  all  operations  by  which 
carbonic  acid,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  volatile  substances 
are  to  be  expelled ;  or  where  a  metal  is  to  be  oxidized,  or  a  metallic 
ore  is  to  be  more  highly  oxidized.  The  presence  of  the  vapors 
of  water  has  here  a  threefold  advantage — it  prevents  a  too  high 
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heat,  carries  off  the  volatile  matter^  and  fonushea  oxygen  for  oxi« 
dization.  This  effect  may  be  prodnoed  by  atmospheric  air,  but 
not  as  perfectly  as  by  means  of  hot  steam.  K  a  sulphuret  is  to 
be  decomposed,  the  degree  of  heat  should  be  low  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  melting — ^the  presence  of  water  will  more  fully  effect  this 
object  than  any  other  means.  When  atmospheric  air  only  has 
access  to  the  heated  sulphuret,  oxide  of  metal  and  sulphurous 
add  will  be  formed ;  the  latter  is  heavy  and  not  so  easily.carried 
off— in  the  presence  of  steam  it  will  escape  with  the  latter.  11^ 
in  this  case,  water  is  the  oxidizing  agent,  oxide  of  metal  and  sul* 
phureted  hydrogen  is  formed ;  and  the  latter  being  very  lights  is 
easily  removed.  In  all  cases  of  .roasting,  particularly  sulphurets, 
air-dried  wood,  or,  still  better,  green  wood  in  thct  lower  layers  of 
the  pile,  is  preferable  to  any  other  kind  of  Aiel. 

Air-dried. — ^The  most  simple  means  of  drying  wood,  is  to  cord 
it  in  the  woods  in  dry  and  open  places,  upon  rocky  or  stony 
ground,  so  as  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  below  the  pilea 
Swampy  or  damp  ground  is  not  favorable  to  this  operation ;  and 
when  no  other  opportunity  is  afforded  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
moisture,  the  cords  should  be  set  upon  a  grating  formed  of  dead 
timber,  so  as  to  bring  the  lower  billets  as  high  above  ground  as 
possible.  In  the  latter  instance  it  is  advisable  to  cord  higher  than 
four  feet,  if  the  means  are  afforded,  so  as  to  bring  most  of  the 
wood  high  above  ground.  Air-dried  wood  is  not  only  of  great  ad- 
vantage where  it  is  used  directly  in  the  furnaces,  but  also  for  char- 
ring. Charcoal  is  obtained  in  greater  quantity,  and  better  in  qual* 
ity,  when  made  from  dry  than  from  damp  or  green  wood.  The 
time  required  for  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, varies  of  course  according  to  the  kind  of  wood.  Light,  po- 
rous, old  wood,  is  sooner  dried  than  hard,  dose,  joxmst  wood. 

and  high  piles,  when  covered,  will  soon  lose  their  water.  Wood 
cut  in  £9J1  and  winter  is  sooner  dry  than  that  which  is  cut  during 
spring  and  summer,  and  has  besides  the  advantage  of  being  more 
close  and  compact  Six  months^  and  from  that  to  twelve  months 
are  suffident  time  for  drying  any  kind  of  wood,  and  in  fstvora- 
ble  locations  .even  less  time  is  sufficient  for  evaporating  the  water. 
In  all  cases  wood  should  be  air-dried  before  it  is  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  ^^rjring  oven  or  the  charring  kiln. 

When  wood  is  to  be  used  air-dried,  and  that  is  to  be  accom- 
plished to  the  highest  degree,  the  billets  of  split  wood  are  piled 
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in  higt  heaps,  either  in  or  near  the  smelt-works,  or  bo  far  removei] 
that  no  danger  of  kindling  them  accidentally  by  flying  sparkfl  ia 
apprehended,  or  in  the  woods,  in  case  it  is  safe  to  leave  it  ^eio  for 
a  longer  time.     For  if  a  large  pile  takes  fire  the  losses  are  gen 


erally  great.  The  best  form  of  piling  wood  is  represented  in  fig. 
148.  At  each  end  of  the  pile  a  square  pillar  ia  erected  of  billets 
orossing  each  other,  and  laid  as  open  as  possible,  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  &ee  circulation  of  air ;  these  pillars  must  be  strong,  and 
may  be  a  little  inclined  towards  each  other.  They  are  four  feet 
square,  or  the  length  of  the  biUeta.  Between  these  two  end  pU- 
larB,  in  distances  of  eight  feet,  low  pillars  are  erected,  about  three 
feet  high ;  these  are  sloped  on  Wo  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid. 
The  spaces  between  these  Tarious  pillars  are  occupied  by  billets, 
nearly  vertical,  so  as  to  form  open  spaces  for  the  access  of  air ; 
these  upright  billets  are  a  little  inclined,  so  as  to  form  a  firm  fi>un- 
dation  about  three  feet  high,  upon  which  the  wood  may  be  piled 
to  any  height  which  it  is  safe  and  convenient  to  adopt  When  such 
a  pile  can  be  erected  at  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  is  made  accessible  by 
other  means,  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet  may  be  reached ;  in 
other  cases  it  ought  to  be  at  least  &om  12  to  15  feet  high.  The 
top  of  the  pile  is  either  covered  by  flat  billets,  by  slabs,  or  by 
boards,  so  as  to  form  a  roof  from  which  the  rainwater  easily  flows 
off,  and  may  be  carried  beyond  the  walls  of  the  pile.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wood-pile  being  thus  accessible  to  the  mr,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  form  as  many  and  as  large  spaces  as  possible  through- 
out the  whole  height,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  series  of 
draught  holes  or  chimneys  for  its  thorough  circulation.  From 
this  it  is  evident  that  the  height  of  the  pile  is  of  conaiderabld 
influence  in  this  operation,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of 
air,   and  the  higher  it  is,  the  stronger  that  motion  must  be. 
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Some  vood-cboppeis  poffless  a  remarkable  skill  in  cording  wood 
to  tbdz  own  advantage,  and  such  should  be  employed  to  aet  a 
pile  of  this  kind.  Wben  the  means  are  afforded  to  erect 
wood-plea  under  eheds,  or  better  stil],  near  or  in  the  boild- 
ings  of  the  onelt-works,  the  process  of  drying  may  be  greatly 
&cilitated,  and  the  effect  of  the  wood  augmented,  by  carrying  off 
a  lai^ger  quantity  of  moisture  than  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
open  ail.  In  Bome  inHtanoes,  the  wood  is  cat  and  split  into 
shorter  and  smaller  pieces  than  billets  of  cord-wood  generally  are ; 
when  this  can  be  done  while  the  wood  is  green,  the  process  of 
drying  is  remarkably  shortened. 

^bt'dned. — For  moet  of  the  metallargioftl  operations,  air-dried 
wood  contains  too  much  moisture,  which,  if  the  loss  in  heat  is 
not  considered,  most  be  removed  in  order  to  prevent  oxidation 
by  the  vapor  of  water  which  is  thus  brought  into  the  fdmace. 
In  all  prooesses  of  reduction,  the  hygroscopic  water  must  be  re* 
moved  before  bringing  the  fiiel  into  the  fhmace ;  and  in  melting 
and  heating  metal  it  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion and  consequent  loss  of  metal  The  best  means  for  drying 
are  ovens,  or  Idlns,  of  a  capacity  of  fiom  26  to  100  cords  of  wood. 
These  ovens  are  variously  oonstmcted,  of  which  we  shall  fbmish 
a  few  examples.  The  main  expense  in  drying  wood  in  kilns, 
is  caused  by  handling  the  wood;  that,  tc^;ether  with  the  cost  <^ 
the  kilos,  is  the  reason  why  kilns  are  not  more  generally  used. 
In  using  air-dried  wood,  |  of  the  heat  generated  is  in  moet 
cases  lost  in  evaporating  the  hygroscf^io  water.  If  there  was 
no  other  consderation  than  this,  it  would  be  a  suffident  in- 
duoement  for  drying  wood  ortiBciaUy,  particularly  where  the 
price  of  Uiis  ihel  is  high.  We  annex,  in  fig.  149,  the  drawing 
of  a  kiln,  which  is  rather  expensive  in  the  first  cost  of  erection. 


and  abo  in  its  operation.    This  kiln  forms  a  long  chamber  of  &om 
12  to  20  feet  in  length,  10  feet  high,  and  about  9  feet  wide,  for 
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two  lei^tha  of  billets.  The  wood  is  oliai^ed  tbronglt  c^>eningii^ 
marked  A  A,  in  the  mdes  of  the  fiimace,  which  are  shot  eithar 
by  iron  doors,  oi  bj  bricka  temporarily.  Throughout  the  length 
of  the  kiln  and  in  ita  bottom  is  a  cast-iron  pipe,  of  &om  16  to 
18  inches  diameter  in-  the  clear.  This  pipe  commmiioates  at  one 
.  end  with  the  furnace  or  fire-chamber,  and  at  the  other  with  the 
chimney.  Instead  of  one,  there  may  be  two  or  more  pipes.  The 
whole  furnace  and  chimney  is,  or  may  be,  bnilt  of  red  bricks^ 
secured  on  the  outside  by  binders  and  stays  of  wood  or  iron. 
When  the  furnace  is  chained  with  wood,  of  which  the  lowest 
layer,  to  prevent  its '  catching  fire,  ought  to  be  about  a  foot  &om 
the  iron  pipe,  the  side-doors  are  shut,  well-secured,  and  made  air- 
tight by  day  or  loam.  Fire  is  kindled  in  the  furnace  grate,  the  heat 
and  smoke  of  which  passes  through  the  iron  pipe  into  the  chim- 
ney, and  is  consequently  not  brought  in  contact  with  the  wood. 
The  fuel  used  in  the  fire-chamber,  may  be  dead-wood,  sawdust, 
bark,  slack  coal,  peat,  or  in  fact  any  worthless  substance  which 
furnishes  heat  sufficient  for  drying.  The  vapois  of  water  escape 
from  a  series  of  small  square  opeoings  in  the  roo^  which  may  be 
shut  by  a  brick  or  slab  when  required.  The  object  being  merely 
to  expel  water,  the  temperature  in  the  drying  chamb«  ought  not  to 
be  much  higher  than  the  boiling  heat  of  water ;  at  least  not  be- 
yond 250°.  This  condition  is  observed  throng  the  holes  in  the 
roo^  which  serve  in  the  mean  time  to  regulate  the  heat  unif(nmly 
over  the  whole  of  the  chamber,  by  shutting  or,  opening  one  or 
the  other.  A  heat,  or  one  charge,  may  be  accomplished  in  48 
hours,  that  is,  24  hours  for  heating,  and  24  hours  fbr  cooling,  dis- 
charging, and  charging  again. 

A  Hln  somewhat  more  suitable  to  perform  well,  if  attention  be 
daid  to  the  heating  of  it,  and  requiring  less  labor  in  charging  and 
discharging  than  the  above,  is  represented  in  fig.  160.    This 


oven  may  be  &om  20  to  SO  feet  or  more  in  length,  10  or  12  feet 
high,  and  equally  as  wide.    It  is  built  of  common  red  bricli^ 
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having  t&Us  13  iaches  thick,  aecuied  by  wooden  stays.  At 
each  of  the  long  enda  is  a  double  gate  of  wood,  plastered  ov^ 
oa  the  inside  mth  loam,  vhicli,  for  the  sake  of  greater  dura- 
Inlity,  may  be  moistened  vith  brine.  These  doors  are  of  such 
a  size,  that  a  loaded  wagon  or  cart  may  enter  backwards  di- 
rectly into  the  oven,  and  there  be  unloaded  with  great  facility. 
When  the  oven  is  filled,  the  doots  are  shut,  and  the  access  of  fresh 
air  is  prevented  with  clay.  Throughout  the  length  of  the  bottom 
of  the  oveu  is  a  Sue,  corered  by  double  or  triple  layers  of  bricks, 
which  are  provided  with  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  heat 
Fire  is  kindled  at  both  ends,  or  at  one  end  (A)  below  the  doors, 
as  the  case  may  require ;  and  the  hot  gases  and  smoke  pass  through 
the  wood  in  the  chamber,  where  they  absorb  the  moisture,  and 
thence  out  at  a  series  of  snuQl  openings,  which  are  fdiut  or  opened, 
as  in  the  kiln  fig.  161.  This  kiln  may  be  heated  by  an  iron  pipe, 
like  the  one  last  mentioned.  This  method  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
theire  is  less  danger  that  the  wood  will  take  fire,  whidi  often  hap- 
peoB  if  the  oven  is  not  well  watched.  When  it  occurs  there  is 
alwaj^  a  conmderable  loss  of  fUeL    All  the  openings  of  the  oven, 


fire-placea,  doors,  and  top,  must  now  be  well  stopped  up  to  pre- 
-  vent  the  access  of  air  to  the  interior ;  any  fire  may  thus  be  easily 


The  ovens  described  above  have  disadvantages,  such  as  will 
hardly  admit  of  their  extensive  use  in  this  country.  The  opera- 
tion ia  expensive  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  handling  of  the 
wood.  A  cord  of  wood  cannot  be  loaded  or  unloaded,  or  in  fiict 
thrown  from  one  place  to  another,  for  less  than  10  cents.  To  load 
wood  firom  a  pile  in  a  yard,  it  must  be  twice  handled,  or  two  men 
are  required ;  to  charge  it  into  the  oven,  and  to  discharge  it,  each 
requires  two  handlings;  and  to  unloadit,  one:  in  all,  the  wood  must 
be  seven  times  taken  in  hand  before  it  ia  dried.  When  we  add 
fuel  and  labor  at  the  kiln,  a  cord  of  wood  cannot  be  dried  for  less 
thiin  one  dollar.  When  a  cord  of  air-dried  wood  costs  $8,  the  ex- 
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pense  of  drying  wiU  raise  it  to  $4 ;  thus  the  advantages  derived  from 
drying  are  absorbed  by  the  expense  which  it  causes.  When  the 
wood  is  cheaper  than  $3,  it  will  admit  of  it ;  when  it  is  higher  than 
that  price  there  may  be  some  small  advantages.  The  chief  ex- 
penses arise  here  from  the  h&ndling  and  transportation  of  the 
*  vood ;  and,  as  this  may  be  considerably  lessened  by  proper  a^ 
rangements,  and  as  it  is,  in  most  cases,  advantageous  to  kiln-diy 
it  before  using  it  in  any  smelting  operation,  we  propose  the  foBow 
ing  oven  and  arrangement  for  this  purpose.  In  fig.  152  is  repre- 
sented a  drying  oven,  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  153 ;  with  the  only 
difference,  that  cars  running  on  a  railroad  track,  and  made  en* 


tirely  of  wrought  iron,  are  loaded  in  the  yard,  then  poshed  into 
the  hot  oven,  where  they  remain  until  the  wood  contained  in 
ihem  is  dry ;  they  are  then  taken  from  the  oven  directly  to  the 


smelt-works,  and  unloaded  as  the  wood  is  gradually  used  in  the 
furnaces.  By  this  means  all  of  the  handling  of  the  wood  is 
avoided;  it  may  be  thrown  on  the  cars  in  the  yard,  and  no  un- 
loading is  required ;  here  the  expenses  for  loading  are  only  10 
cents,  and  the  hauling  may  be  ten  more.  Thus  a  large  quanti^ 
of  ^el  as  well  as  time  may  be  saved,  because  there  is  no  occaaioa 
to  wait  for  the  cooling  of  the  Aimace.  The  fire  may  be  applied 
in  either  way  described  above.  A  wagon-load  may  consist  of 
two  or  more  cords,  which  will  require  the  cars  to  be  S  feet  long 
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bj  4  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  higL  Two  or  three  tracks  for  cam 
may  also  be  laid  in  one  oven.  Thus  to  dry  a  cord  of  wood  can* 
not  cost  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents,  and  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable where  the  air-dried  wood  costs  only  seventy-five  cents. 

ChanxoaL — ^In  most  of  the  smelting  operations,  particularly 
those  where  the  fuel  is  brought  into  immediate  contiict  with  the 
ore,  the  wood  must  be  charred;  that  is,  all  the  volatile  substances 
must  be  driven  of^  and  carbon,  mixed  with  ashes,  only  will  remain. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  not  so  much  to  drive  off  all  the 
moisture,  .as  to  decompose  the  woody  fibre  and  expel  hydrogen. 
Hydrogen  is  a  powerfol  reviver  of  metals,  reducing  oxides  rapid- 
ly ;  in  many  cases,  such  as  those  of  smelting  iron  and  copper,  it 
brings  substances  in  contact  with  the  metal  which  deteriorate  its 
quality.  The  methods  by  which  charring  is  performed  are  vari- 
ous. We  shall  describe  only  those  used  in  this  country  and  else- 
where, which  are  really  useful  to  the  metallurgist:  but,  before 
entering  upon  this  task,  we  will  point  to  some  general  fitcts  in 
charring,  and  the  properties  of  the  charcoal 

iVqperties  of  Charcoal. — ^If  the  various  kinds  of  wood  are  char- 
red under  the  same  circumstances,  that  is,  by  the  same  means  and  at 
the  same  temperature,  we  may  obtain  charcoal  of  various  quali- 
ties ;  for  eadi  kind  of  wood,  as  well  as  its  different  partS)  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  contains,  will  cause  a  variety  in  the  quality. 
All  these  varieties  may  be  brought  to  a  uniform  quality  by  proper 
treatment  We  generally  distinguish  soft  coal  and  hard  coal,  ac* 
cording  to  the  kind  of  wood  from  which  it  is  made;  this  distinction 
is  more  or  less  imperfect,  for  we  may  obtain  a  strong  coal  firom  pine 
wood,  and  a  very  firiable,  soft  coal  from  hickory.  A  distinction  in 
the  quality  of  the  coal  is  necessary,  but  that  ought  to  depend 
on  the  coal  itself  not  on  the  wood  firom  which  it  is  made.  We 
obtain,  then,  all  other  things  being  equal,  brown  or  red  coal, — 
that  is,  wood  imperfectly  charred, — and  black  coal ;  the  latter  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms,  sud^  as  spongy,  soft,  and  hard  coal.  The 
sohd  black  charcoal  consists  chiefly  of  pure  carbon,  some  per 
centage  of  ashes,  and  often  a  little  hydrogen.  Bed  coal  is  composed 
of  about  seventy-five  parts  of  carbon  and  twenty-five  parts  of  water, 
that  is,  the  elements  of  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  It  still  con- 
tains half  the  quantity  of  water  which  was  in  the  kiln-dried 
wood,  which  consisted,  namely,  of  60  parts  of  carbon  and  50 
parts  of  the  elements  of  water.  The  process  of  making  red  coal 
is  therefore  half-way  between  black  coal  and  kiln-dried  wood* 
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In  delicate  xnetaUnxgical  c^ratLonfl,  such  as  inaking  sted,  it 
is  of  some  consequenoe  to  know  the  kind,  and  the  quantity  of  tlie 
afihes  in  the  coaL  If  we  know  the  axnonnt  of  ashes  in  air*dried 
wood,  we  find  that  of  the  coal  by  multiplying  that  amount  6 
times ;  for  in  a  well-conducted  chairing  operation  we  obtain  I  of 
the  weight  of  air-dried  wood  in  hard  black  charcoal,  i  of  the 
kiln-dried  wood,  and  ^  of  the  red  coaL  The  quantity  of  ashes 
in  black  charcoal  made  of  linde  wood  was  found  to  be  8*55  per 
cent,  that  of  ash  2*27,  of  pine  1*88,  and  oak  '75 ;  these  quantities 
may  be  rather  low,  but  they  afford  a  comparatiye  estimate.  Coal 
which  has  been  charred  under  such  disadvantages  that  half  the 
carbon  is  burned  away,  of  course  contains  twice,  and  in  many 
cases  three  times  as  much  ashes  as  these  numbers  indicate.  Fine 
coal,  or  tl^e  small  coal  about  a  pit,  generally  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  because  muck  of  the  carbon  has  been  destroyed; 
for  these  reasons  such  coal,  or  dust — ^braise,  as  it  is  called — is 
heavy,  burns  very  slow,  and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  fires  of  foigea 

Absorption  of  Water. — Charcoal,  particularly  when  firesh,  ab- 
sorbs moisture  and  air  with  great  rapidity ;  this  absorption  is  fre- 
quently so  violent  as  to  cause  the  fresh  coal  to  ignite,  in  conse- 
quence,of  the  heat  liberated  £rom  the  condensed  gas  in  the  porea 
Fresh  coal  may  absorb,  within  the  first  twenly-four  hours  after  its 
charring  and  cooling,  from  1  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  its  weight 
of  wateif  and  air.  By  experiments,  it  was  found  that  hard  coal 
absorbed  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  water  only,  as  fol- 
lows :  beech  coal,  '8  per  cent ;  ash,  4*06 ;  maple,  4*8 ;  chestnut^ 
6'06;  pine,  8*2;  poplar,  8*5  j  and  soft  Italian  poplar,  16*8  per 
cent  On  an  average,  we  may  assume  that  fresh  coal  absorbs 
about  4  per  cent  of  water  the  first  day,  and  about  a  half  per  cent 
every  week  for  the  next  six  months,  after  which  the  absorption  is 
slow ;  this  refers  to  coal  protected  by  a  water-tight  too£  Char- 
coal contains  from  4  to  20  per  cent  of  moisture,  according  to  its 
age ;  beyond  20  per  cent,  it  hardly  iipes,  when  kept  in  dry  store- 
houses. Fresh  and  good  charcoal  may  be  considered  to  consist 
of  97  parts  of  carbon,  and  8  parts  of  ashes ;  coal  as  commonly 
used^  which  has  been  stored  for  2  or  8  months,  contains  85  parts 
of  carbon,  12  parts  of  water,  and  8  of  ashes.  We  must  here  re- 
member that  the  water  is  hygroscopic,  and  absorbs  heat ;  these 
12  parts  will  consume  nearly  two  parts  of  carbon  for  evaporation. 
Bed  coal  does  not  absorb  water  so  rapidly  as  black  coal,  particu* 
laxly  soft  coal;  still  it  has  been  found  that  after  a  storage  of  foui 
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weeks  it  had  absorbed  10  per  cent  of  moisture.  When  red  coal, 
therefore,  consists  of  74  parts  of  carbon,  24*6  parts  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  1'6  parts  of  ashes,  coal  which  has  been  pre- 
pared t<x  one  month  consists  of  66*5  carbon,  22  of  the  elements 
of  water,  10  water,  and  1*5  ashes.  Hard  coal  and  that  ha>nng 
the  least  ashes  will  absorb  the  least  amount  of  water,  and  will 
require  the  longest  time  for  it  We  observe  here  of  how  much 
importance  it  is  to  produce  a  firm  strong  coal,  and  to  use  wood 
wj&ioh  contains  the  least  ashes. 

ChfnbitstBnlUy.---'Firin^  hard,  shingling  black  coal  is  ignited 
with  difficulty,  no  matt^  of  what  kind  of  wood  it  is  made.  The 
highest  heat  in  the  process  of  charring,  with  the  perfect  exclusion 
of  moisture  and  atmospheric  air,  forms  the  hardest  coal.  On 
the  contrary,  low  heat,  and  the  presence  of  vapors  or  air,  are  the 
causes  of  soft,  friable,  and  extremely  coilibustible  coal.  Coal  of 
rotten  wood,  or  deadened  wood,  is,  of  all 'kinds,  the  most  com- 
bustible, and  often  ignites  spontaneously.  Next  to  this  in  com- 
bustibility ia  that  coal  which  has  been  produced  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  soft  wood,  such  as  branches  of  willow  and  poplar,  at  a  low 
heat  in  iron  retorts.  When  such  coal  is  freshly  prepared  and 
powdered,  it  frequently  ignites  without  any  apparent  cause.  Fresh 
red  coal  is  easily  kindled  and  very  inflammable ;  but  it  does  not 
ignite  by  the  mere  absorption  of  air  and  water.  In  all  metallurgi- 
cal operations  we  need  chiefly  hard,  strong  coal ;  those  cases  where 
soft,  friable  coal  is  required  are  few,  and  may  be  supplied  by  the 
waste  coal  which  is  always  more  or  less  abundant  in  any  colliery. 
The  necessity  of  producing  hard  coal  is  the  more  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  it  absorbs  less  moisture  in  the  same  time,  and 
retains  its  form  better,  than  soft  coal ;  it  is  attended  also  with  less 
waste  in  the  kUn  and  the  coal-houses.  For  these  reasons,  the 
arrangements  for  charring  wood  must  be  such  as  to  produce 
that  coal  which  is  the  most  compact  and  most  incombustible; 
and  as  a  high  degree  of  heat,  with  the  absence  of  moisture  and 
air,  are  the  most  important  requisites  in  making  it,  the  operation 
must  be  so  conducted  as  to  secure  them. 

Quantity  of'  Heat  in  Charcoal. — ^In  former  pages,  we  have 
spoken  of  this  subject,  and  merely  add  here,  that,  when  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  in  fresh  charcoal  is  97  parts  in  the  100,  it  cannot  ex- 
'ceed  84  after  it  has  been^exposed  for  one  month  to  the  air ;  or,  if 
the  loss  of  heat  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture  and  gas  is 
considered,  it  cannot  be  more  than  80  parts.    We  hence  perceive 
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the  necessit J  of  changing  the  coal  charges  to  a  fiimace,  in  case 
fresh  or  old  coal  is  used,  and  ttie  propriety  of  nsing  coal  of  nearly 
the  same  age,  if  regular  work  is  to  be  expected.  In  addition,  the 
necessity  of  bringing  coal  under  a  shelter  as  soon  as  possible  is 
manifest  The  spedfic  gravity  of  the  coal  determines  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  in  a  single  measure  of  it ;  this  extends  to  the  various 
kinds,  provided  they  have  been  charred  on  the  same  principles ; 
but  the  gravity  is  estimated  on  fresh  coal  which  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  We  may  depend,  in 
some  degree,  on  the  quality  of  the  wood  for  this  estimate,  as  shown 
in  page  880 ;  still  it  is  clear  that  the  mode  of  manufacturing  tKe 
coal  has  an  important  influence  on  this  result.  Wood  in  charring 
shrinks  greatly,  some  kinds  more  than  others ;  this  shrinkage  also 
depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  mode  of  charring.  Under 
the  same  circumstances,  soft  wood  shrinks  more  than  hard,  and 
wood  from  old  trees  more  than  that  from  young  trees  and  sap- 
lings. Pine  shrinks  the  most,  beech  less,  and  oak  and  hickory 
the  least  of  all.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  charcoal,  therefore^ 
cannot  be  estimated  by  that  of  the  wood  of  which  it  is  made. 
When  the  quantity  of  heat  in  a  volume  of  oak  wood  is  28,  that 
in  the  charcoal  made  of  it  is  15 ;  and  when  the  specific  heat  of 
pine  wood  is  19,  that  of  its  coal  is  17 ;  this  shows  how  much 
more  the  coal  of  pine  diminishes  in  volume  while  charring,  than 
that  of  oak.  If  the  shrinkage  was  the  same  in  all  cases,  the 
quantity  of  heat  in  a  volume  of  charcoal  would  be  exactly  one 
half  that  the  air-dried  wood ;  if  it  is  more  than  one  half  of  the 
shrinkage  is  in  proportion 

Quantity  of  Coal. — A  prime  object  in  charring  wood  must  be 
to  obtain  as  much  coal  from  it  as  possible.  The  value  of  coal  is 
estimated  by  weight,  and  if  other  considerations  have  no  influence 
on  the  charring,  the  aim  of  the  collier  must  be  to  obtain  the  ut- 
most weight.  In  all  cases,  we  assume  that  perfectly  air-dried 
wood  is  charred.  A  great  diflference  is  foxmd  in  the  quantity  of 
coal,  when  charred  slowly,  or  rapidly,  as  the  following  table  shows : 


lOOpartaof 

Rapidly'dutrrad, 

Slowlf  Chund. 

Young  oak. 

16-89  coal,  15  ash. 

25*45  coal,  *15  asL 

Old  oak, 

15-80    "      -11     " 

25-60    «     -11     " 

Young  beech. 

14-50    "      -87    « 

25-50    "     -87    " 

Old  beech, 

18-75    "       -4    " 

25-75    "       -4    " 

Young  pine, 

15-40    "     -12    " 

25-95    "     -12    « 

Bye  straw, 

1810    "       -8    " 

24-80    "       -8    « 
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We  obaerre  here,  that  in  all  cases  the  quantitj  of  coal  ma/ 
be  Tuiiformlj  25  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  air-dried  wood ;  in 
the  operation  pn  an  extensive  scale,  it  is  generally  20  per  cent 
The  cause  of  this  variation  is  plain.  When  air-dried  wood  is 
exposed  to  heat,  this  should  be  at  first  so  low  as  merely  to  expel 
all  the  water, — ^that  is,  a  boiling  heat  If  the  temperature  is  higher, 
and  a  part  of  the  wood  or  coal  becomes  red  hot,  while  water  re- 
mains in  other  parts,  the  hot  vapors  are  decomposed  on  the  hot 
coal  and  form  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen ;  and  the 
heat  cannot  be  raised  sufficiently  high  to  form  a  strong  coal  : 
therefore  that  which  is  wanting  must  be  obtained  by , burning  a 
part  of  the  carbon  which  would  otherwise  remain  in  tiie  charcoal. 
The  charring  operation  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  expel  all  the 
hygroscopic  water  at  tiie  lowest  possible  degree  of  heat  This 
heat  should  not  decompose  the  woody  fibre,  or  exceed  270^. 
When  the  water  is  entirely  expelled,  the  heat  may  be  raised  so 
as  to  liberate  hydrogen,  which  will  combine,  at  first,  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  wood,  and  also  afford  heat ;  but,  ia  order  to  expel  all 
the  hydrogen,  because  there  is  more  than  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
oxygen  which  is  present,  the  heat  must  be  raised  still  higher,  by 
which  some  of  the  carbon  is  carried  off  with  the  hydrogen.  At 
this  period,  som^  fi*esh  air  should  be  admitted,  which  will  bum 
the  carburetted  hydrogen  compounds,  and  advance  the  heat  to 
that  high  degree  required  for  the  formation  of  strong  coal.  The 
admission  of  air  must  be,  of  course,  limitad  to  the  neutralization 
of  the  hydrogen  compounds,  and  it  must  be  conducted  through- 
out the  mass  of  hot  coal,  or  an  iaevitable  loss  of  firee  carbon  will 
ensue.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  fresh  air  at  any 
stage  of  the  process.  The  mere  apphcation  of  external  heat  is  suffi- 
cient to  produce  good  coal;  but,  as  this  requires  the  use  of  addi- 
tional  fuel,  and  the  combustible  hydrogen  compounds  are  of  no 
actual  value  to  the  metallurgist,  it  is  found  more  profitable  to  use 
the  volatile  combustibles  for  generatrog  it.  This  is  the  simple 
theory  of  charring ;  it  shows  at  once  the  objects  which  the  col- 
her  must  keep  in  view.  A  strong  heat,  at  first,  and  a  moist 
hearth,  will  inevitably  cause  a  loss  of  carbon  and  produce  a  soft 
coal,  because  there  will  not  be  sufficient  heat  to  form  hard  coal 
CosJ  made  iu  an  iron  retort  must  be  spft  and  expensive,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  deficiency  of  heat  and  the  necessity  of  additional  fuel. 
The  application  of  retorts,  for  the  sake  of  distilling  wood,  is  inad- 
missible in  our  case,  because  the  additional  expenses  are  not  re- 
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paid  by  the  piodncts  of  the  distillation,  and  the  coal  is  inya* 
xiably  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  metallurgist  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  those  operations  in  which  the  yolatile  substance  are  used 
as  fiiel  to  generate  the  necessary  heat 

Gharring. — Since  we  are  limited  in  the  production  of  charcoal 
to  that  process  in  which  atmospheric  air  is  required,  it  must  he 
the  object  so  to  direct  the  current  of  air  that  it  shall  first  touch 
the  wood,  and'  not  reach  the  hot  coal  until  all  its  oxygen  is  con- 
sumed. If  we  observe  this  rule,  the  process  is  extremely  sim- 
ple in  whatever  form  we  may  execute  it  It  may  be  practically 
impossible  to  arrive  at  perfection;  still,  by  having  this  rule 
before  our  minds,  we  never  can  &il  of  tolerable  success.  The  char- 
ring  of  wood  may  be*divided  into  two  distinct  processes ;  the  one 
which  is  conducted  under  covers  either  movable  or  permanent, — 
the  other  in  pits  and  ovens.  Both  have  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages; and  it  is  chiefiy  considerations  of  economy  and  ex- 
pediency that  determine  which  of  the  two  shall  be  adopted. 

Charring  under  MovabU  Cover, — ^The  most  simple  form  of  this 
operation  is  in  pits  or  heaps.  We  shall  not  allude  to  any  imp^- 
fect  methods  used  elsewhere,  and  therefore  confine  our  remarks 
to  those  in  use  here,  and  those  which  possibly  may  be  employed 
to  advantage.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  for  charring  in  a  pit^ 
is  to  select  a  spot  nearly  or  quite  level,  nearest  to  the  stores  of  cord 
wood,  that  the  transportation  of  it  may  be  low,  and  the  wagons  for 
the  hauling  of  coal  may  easily  approach.  Above  all  things,  the 
place  where  the  hearth  is  to  be,  must  be  dry,  and  free  firom  rock. 
When  no  level  spot  can  be  found  convenient,  one  fix>m  40  to  50 
feet  in  diameter,  is  made  on  a  hill-side.  All  stones  and  gravel 
must  be  removed,  and  the  ground  must  be  dry  and  fine,  not  sandy 
of  loamy ;  a  soil  somewhat  gritty  is  the  best  in  which  to  locate 
a  hearth.  When  stones  or  gravel  cannot  be  avoided  in  selecting 
a  spot,  the  groimd  must  be  dug  up  for  one  or  two  feet,  and  rid- 
dled to  remove  all  coarse  matter.  If  the  ground  is  too  rocky 
ox  damp,  a  layer  of  brushwood  one  or  two  feet  in  depth  is 
spread  over  it,  and  upon  this  a  layer  of  soil  of  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness is  thrown,  which  forms  the  hearth.  If  the  ground  is  too 
sandy,  it  may  be  mixed  with  dry  loam,  sufficient  to  make  it 
slightly  adhesive. 

Pure  sand  would  be  in  fact  the  best  material  for  a  cover,  but  it 
is  liable  to  leak  in  between  the  wood  and  coal,  and  make  it  difficult 
to  keep  the  pit  dose.    The  best  cover  is  formed  firom  the  eartii 
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where  one  or  two  brands  have  been  made,  SDd  the  dust  ia  blade 
ened  and  mixed  to  a  certAiu  extent  with  fine  charcoal.  Aioond. 
the  cireumference  of  the  hearth  the  wood  is  first  piled  so  aa  to 
fbim  a  oiroalar  wall,  aa  represented  in  fig.  154.    All  the  wood  re- 


quired for  one  brand  is  hauled  at  once  to  the  hearth ;  this  may 
be  25  or  50  cords.  One  side  of  this  wall  is  open  for  the  entrance 
of  wagons  or  sleds,  and  the  interior  free  to  admit  of  turning  a 
wagon.  The  lightest  kind  of  wood  is  first  hauled  to  the  pit,  to 
he  used  at  the  last  for  covering  the  heap.    The  heavy  billets,  or 


those  split  of  heavy  timber,  are  afterwards  hauled  and  form 
the  interior  of  the  pit.  When  all  the  wood  requisite  for  one 
brand  is  hauled,  the  collier  erects  in  the  centre  of  the  hearth, 
which  may  be  made  slightly  convex,  three  sapling  poets,  four 
inches  in  thickness,  and  of  the  height  which  the  heap  is  to  be ;  this 
is  generally  from  12  to  15  feet,  most  commonly  12  feet  These 
poets,  as  shown  in  fig.  155,  are  about  one  foot  apart,  and  are  held 
in  their  position  by  short  braces  bound  together  with  switches. 
At  the  bottom,  between  these  posts,  which  form  a  kind  of  chim- 
ney, some  dry  inflammable  substance  is  deposited,  such  us  brands 
from  former  fires,  dry  chips,  or  charcoal ;  in  &ct,  this  chimney 
may  be  filled  at  least  half  its  height  or  nearly  to  the  top  with 
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SQch  Bubetancea.  Around  this  centre  the  biUete  of  irood  an 
erected — the  heaviest  firet,  with  the  buts  lowermost — bo  as  to 
form  a  gradnal  slope  towards  the  cdrcumference. 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  in  setting  a  pit  is  to  have 
.  as  few  and  as  small  spaces  as  possible,  and  when  these  exist, 
to  fill  them  with  small  branches  and  short  billets  of  wood.  The 
collier  needs  therefore  an  axe,  for  trimming  and  chopping.  The 
wood  is  not  often  so  cleanly  trimmed  by  the  choppers  as  to  form 
close  jointB.  Wten  sufficient  coal-duat  ia  at  hand,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent plan  to  fill  the  crevices  between  the  billets  entirely  with 
small  coal ;  this  increases  the  yield  considerably,  and  affords  a 
coal  superior  to  that  derived  from  the  open  setting.  A  little  more 
labor  is  thus  caused,  but  it  pays  well  in  the  course  of  time.  In 
all  cases  the  round,  or  bark  side  of  the  billet  is  turned  outwards, 
and  the  split  sides  towards  the  centre.  In  setting  the  second  tier 
of  wood,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  joints  at  the  ends 
of  the  billets,  because  there  it  ia  most  difficult  to  prevent  spaces. 
In  case  tliree  tiers  of  wood  are  set,  the  upper  one  is  more  inclmed 
than  the  lower,  so  as  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  dust  When,  in 
this  manner,  all  the  wood  is  properly  distributed,  and  a  round  heap 
is  formed,  all  the  exterior  spaces  are  nicely  filled,  and  thatdied 
with  cliipa,  small  branches,  small  wood,  branda  or  charcoal.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  by  a  layer  of  damp  leaves,  which  are  gath- 
ered from  the  ground  near  the  pit.  These  leaves,  which  serve  to 
prevent  the  dropping  in  of  dust,  or  earthy  cover,  are  now  covered 


by  dust.  A  small  circle  on  the  top  is  left  oncovered  for  the  sate 
of  preventing  the  dropping  of  dust  into  the  centre.  The  pit  as- 
eumea  by  this  time  His  form  lepiesentod  in  fig.  1£6.    At  first 
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only  &  alight  layer  of  duat  is  put  on,  merely  to  cover  and  hold  Uis 
leaves  down,  so  that  a  gust  of  wind  may  not  blow  them  o£ 
Fire  is  now  applied  by  dropping  some  bumiag  coals  from  the 
top  into  the  centre,  thus  kindling  the  combuatibles  at  the  very 
bottom  and  centre  of  the  heap.  The  firing  should  be  done  in 
the  morning,  and  when  neither  wind  nor  Btorm  is  apprehended. 
In  order  not  to  disturb  the  covering  of  the  heap,  steps  are  made 
of  a  six  inch  sapling,  or  a  slab,  on  which  to  ascend  to  the  top. 
The  fire,  thus  applied,  must  be  carefiilly  watched  that  it  may  oon- 
tinae  to  bum  slowly :  it  is  nonrisbed  by  air  drawn  in  through 
several  places  which  are  left  uncovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
When  tixe  fire  within  is  well  established,  which  usually  takes 
some  five  or  six  boors,  the  centre  is  entirely  filled  with  brands ; 
but  no  cover  is  jet  put  on  the  top ;  some  leaves  only  are  thrown 
over  to  prevent  a  strong  draught  The  collier  proceeds  now  to 
secore  the  earth  all  aroimd  by  adding  still  more ;  so  that  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  the  heap  is  entirely  covered  with 
tile  dust  fiY>m  two  to  three  inches  '  in  thickness.  The  pit 
now  has  assomed  the  form  represented  in  fig.  167.    In  the  cen- 


tral part  of  the  top  the  cover  is  thin,  so  that  smoke,  or,  in  fact, 
only  steam  and  hot  invisible  gases,  may  escape.  When  the  heap 
is  steep,  so  that  the  cover  will  not  adhere  well,  some  billets  of 
wood  are  set  around  it  At  the  bottom  are  still  some  small  air- 
holes, which  are  not  closed  until  the  pit  begins  to  mnk  or  settle 
at  the  top.  When  the  operation  is  well  conducted,  the  top  settles 
after  sixty  hours'  firing ;  if  it  settles  sooner,  there  is  something 
wrong.  While  the  settling  is  going  on,  the  earth  becomes  moist,  and 
is  easily  flattened  down  by  a  shovel ;  but  this  must  be  done  with 
caution.  If  the  cover  is  too  dose,  as  it  is  particularly  liable  to 
beoome,  wben  it  consists  of  green  dust,  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
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partially  blown  off  by  explosions  within.  During  the  first  two 
days  it  is  therefore  not  advisable  to  have  the  cover  too  close,  or 
too  heavy.  The  proper  covering  can  be  determined  only  by  ex- 
perience, for  it  depends  much  on  the  kind  of  earth  of  which  it  is 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  a  thin  cover  requires  always  more  at- 
tention than  a  heavy  one ;  and  it  is  particularly  unsafe  in  squally 
weather,  and  under  the  care  of  inexperienced  persons.  Most  of 
these  diflSculties  may  be  avoided  by  making  a  heavy  cover  at  the 
start,  with  a  free  vent  at  the  top,  and  means  for  a  liberal  access 
of  firesh  air  at  the  foot  of  the  heap.  An  active  circulation  of  air 
will  prevent  all  those  accidents,  which  of);en  cause  a  considerable 
loss  of  wood. 

When  the  top  begins  to  settle,  some  dust  is  thrown  into  the 
centre  of  it,  so  as  to  draw  the  fire  more  to  the  exterior;  and 
as  it  continues  to  settle,  dust  is  thrown  on  for  at  least  two 
days  longer  to  prevent  a  strong  heat.  During  this  period  the 
greatest  caution  and  watchfulness  day  and  night  must  be  exer- 
cised)  particularly  in  stormy  seasons,  and  with  green  or  sandy 
earth  for  a  cover.  It  will  happen,  in  spite  of  all  attention,  that 
a  pit  settles  irregularly,  although  it  ought  to  settle  uniformly  from 
the  centre  towards  the  periphery.  When  the  former  occurs,  it  is 
regulated  by  increasing  the  covering  at  the  low  places  and  by  di- 
minishing it  at  the  high  spots,  so  as  to  draw  the  fire  towards 
them.  Should  it  happen,  either  in  consequence  of  a  new  hearth, 
or  from  inattention,  that  a  part  of  the  pit  burns  hollow  and 
threatens  to  sink  suddenly,  that  portion  must  be  opened  quickly 
by  removing  the  cover,  and.  filled  with  charcoal,  brands,  or  even 
charcoal  dust  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand.  Some  colliers  are  in  the 
habit  of  filling  such  places  with  firesh  wood;  this  is  useless,  for 
such  wood  does  not  make  coal, — at  least  not  good  coal ; — ^and  it  is 
the  cause  of  wasting  that  already  formed — ^in  fact,  it  injures  the 
whole  pit  It  happens  fi^uently  that  the  centre  bums  down  too 
deep,  before  the  wood  sinks ;  it  is  then  also  filled  with  coal,  and 
kept  full,  until  it  sinks  regularly  and  altogether,  after  which  it  is 
covered  by  dust 

In  fair  weather  and  under  good  management,  the  aspects  of 
the  pit  change  about  the  third  day.  The  smoke  then  begins  to  be 
dry,  and  no  cloud  of  vapors  hovers  over  the  apex,  and  the  gases 
begin  to  smell  of  the  products  of  the  distillation.  The  pit  may 
be  now  covered  all  over,  and  no  air-hole  left  open.  When  the 
cover  has  been  too  thin,  it  is  increased ;  all  cracks  and  crevices 
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are  caiefiillj  stopped,  and  the  pit  driven  on  very  slowly  withoot 
vents  to  lu^  the  fire,  if  all  these  things  have  been  well  done^ 
the  settling  of  the  pit  is  oniform ;  it  b^ins  in  the  middle,  and 
ezt^ids  gradnally  towards  the  circumferenoe.  A  pit  assumes  at 
this  period  the  form  shown  in  fig.  168,  which  is  a  section  of  one ; 
the  coal  forms  an  inverted  cone,  and  the  fire  draws  from  the  cen- 
tre graduallj  towards  the  edge  of  the  he»p.    The  smoke,  or  hot 


gases,  eaaaipe  always  at  the  highest  part,  or  at  those  placea  where 
the  fire  exists ;  from  the  other  parts  of  the  sur&oe,  which  ought 
to  be  dead,  none  should  issue.  We  observe  here  that  the  success- 
fill  burning  of  the  pit  is  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  billets ; 
S>r  the  fresh  air  which  is  drawn  in  at  the  foot  will  naturally  fol- 
low Uiis  direction  or  pass  through  the  spaces  between  the  billets. 
When  they  are  properly  set,  there  is  also  the  advanta^  of  mak- 
ing the  strongest  and  most  coaL  As  remarked  before,  the  leading 
object  in  chairing  wood  must  be  to  conduct  the  treak  air  over  the 
wood,  and  not  over  the  hot  coal.  If  we  kindle  one  end  of  a  bun- 
dle of  sticks,  and  hold  it  so  as  to  turn  the  fiame  downward,  as 
^lown  in  fig.  169,  we  do  not  obtain  any  coal ;  after  the  volatile 


substances  are  expelled  the  hot  charred  wood  is  rapidly  consumed, 
and  ashes  only  remain.  Thus  the  hot  gases  generated  in  the 
burning  coal  pass  through  the  wood,  dry  it  too  fast,  and  convert 
it  into  small  disconnected  fibres,  as  if  crushed  by  a  hammer ;  such 
wood  of  course  cannot  form  any  other  than  small  coal,  and  very  ht- 
tle  of  that  If  we  turn  the  flame  of  the  fitgot  of  wood  upwards,  as 
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Bhowh  in  &g.  160,  the  result  is  quite  different ;  for  the  air,  in  pa» 
ing  thiongh  the  ^oogb  between  the  sticks,  will  absorb  the  moist- 
ure gmdually  and  diy  the  wood  slowly ;  on  amTing  at  the  Qarae, 
it  will  find  sufficient  carbureted  hydrogen  to  combine  with,  and 
Donsequenily  will  not  absorb  much  carbon  provided  no  excess  of 
air  is  admitted,  so  as  to  furnish  &ee  oxygen.  This  mode  will,  how- 
erer,  not  famish  the  largest  quantity  of  coal ;  for,  if  the  coal  abore 
the  Same  is  still  red-hot,  which  of  course  cannot  be  prevented,  the 
carbonic  acid  formed  in  contact  with  the  volatile  substances  will 
absorb  more  carbon  and  form  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  recog- 
nized by  the  blue  color,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  flame.  This 
blue  flame  is  often  observed  at  pits  when  the  cover  is  too  light,  and 
when  there  is  too  much  heat  in  the  coal ;  it  invariably  caoaes  great 
loss,  however  good  the  coal  may  be.  A  strong  cover,  to  keep  the 
fire  down,  is  the  only  means  of  preventing  these  occurrences. 

The  perfectly  vertical  position  of  the  billets,  with  the  fire  at 
the  top,  is  therefore  the  most  peifect  manner  of  setting  a  pit, 
{oovided  the  access  of  air  can  be  so  regulated  that  only  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  is  uniformly  drawn  in.  We  see  now  the  necessity 
of  a  uniform  and  dose  floor  for  the  hearth,  and  a  uniform  and 
close  cover,  so  that  no  accidental  vents  may  disturb  the  work. 
Tbeaa  particulars  cannot  often  be  observed  in  practice.  To  arrive, 
however,  as  near  to  perfection  as  poaedUe,  the  billets  are  set  in- 
clined. In  all  cases,  whether  the  billets  are  vertical,  inclined,  or 
horizontal,  the  progiees  of  charring  ought  to  be  conducted  as  re- 
presented in  fig.  161.  For  ifj  instead  of  an  inverted  cone,  the 
oool  assumes  the  form  of  a  q7linder,  or,  what  is  worse  still,  thatof  a 
right  cone,  the  flame  will  pass  through  the  wood  instead  of  through 
a  part  of  the  coal,  and  cause  small  and  brittle  Coal.    When  the 


billets  are  vertical,  and  the  fire  descends,  the  strongest  coal  ia 
fcffmed ;  and  when  the  fiie  ascends,  the  weakest  coaL  An  inclina- 
tion, such  as  has  been  described,  forma  a  coal  between  the  two. 
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DariEg  four  days,  in  good  BeaBons,  and  in  Btormj  veath^ 
from  six  to  ^ight,  a  pit  must  be  closely  watched ;  after  tliat  lime, 
the  fire  is  well  spread  in  the  interior,  and,  as  little  air  is  required, 
all  the  lur-holes  around  the  base  are  well  stopped ;  some  vent-holes 
may  be  put  below  the  natural  vent,  as  ahowu  in  fig.  158,  to  aocel- 
crate  the  work ;  for  tdl  the  wood  is  now  well  dried,  and  the  char- 
ring m^y  be  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  as  possible.  In  four 
days  more,  all  the  wood  will  be  charred;  thus  a  pit  may  be 
burned  in  one  week  or  ten  days,  unless  in  stormy  or  wet  sea- 
sons, when  it  will  require  between  ten  days  and  three  weeks. 
When  the  fire  is  drawn  to  the  circumference,  the  heap  ia  closely 
covered  and  left  to  cool  slowly. 

After  the  further  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  drawing  of  tlie 
coal  is  begun ;  and  it  should  be  at  once  hauled  and  put  under  the 
cover  of  the  storehouses.  The  drawing  proceeds  slowly.  From  200 
to  800  bushels  are  taken  during  the  first  day  firom  a  freah  pit ;  thia 
may  be  gradually  increased  8<?  that  a  pit  of  2000  or  2500  bushels 
will  be  drawn  in  a  week.  This  operation  ia  commenced  at 
the  circimifereace ;  a  little  dust  is  removed  &om  a  place,  and 
about  one  bushel  taken  by  means  of  a  wooden  rake ;  the  earth  ia 
then  carefully  replaced  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  interior 
of  the  pit,  and  another  place  is  opened.  A  careleaa  or  too  rajad 
drawing  may  aet  the  pit  on  fire  again,  and  cause  a  great  loas  of 
coal.  When  the  process  of  charring  has  been  well  performed, 
the  pit  has  the  appearance  represented  in  fig.  162.  It  shows  a 
gently  rounded  mound  of  about  half  the  height  of  the  original 


pit,  although  it  is  somewhat  higher  when  hard  wood  has  been 
charred.  An  irregular,  waving  surface  shows  either  bad  work^ 
or  a  bad  hearth.  The  coal  drawn  i^  deposited  in  detached  small 
piles,  so  that  if  one  kindles — which  frequently  happens — the  others 
may  not  be  ignited.  These  detached  heaps  are  covered  by  cold  or 
damp  dust,  to  prevent  the  access  of  air ;  the  object  being  merely 
to  cool  the  coal,  not  to  wet  it.    Hot  dry  coal,  when  free  from  fire, 
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absorbs  air  so  readily  that  it  kindles  spontaneonslj ;  cold  coal 
absorbs  it  also,  but  not  so  &A  as  to  cause  ignition.  When  the 
coal  has  been  drawn  and  exposed  to  cooling  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
it  is  assorted ;  brands,  or  pieces  of  wood  partly  cbaned,  are  not 
at  once  loaded,  because  they  are  the  most  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion.  They  are  retained  for  some  days,  and  then  sent  to 
the  smelt-works;  or,  if  they  are  not  used  in  the  furnaces,  they  are 
retained  by  the  colliers,  and  charred  at  the  next  burning,  by  being 
placed  in  tiie  spaces  between  the  billets.  The  best  coals  are  gene- 
rally found  about  one  foot  high  from  the  floor,  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  roof;  in  the  centre  the  coal  is  weak.  This 
shows  that  large  pits  are  more  favorable  for  the  production  of 
good  coal  than  small  ones,  and  that  the  fire  in  the  centre  should 
work  as  slowly  as  possible ;  for  it  is  the  rapid  charring  which  in- 
jures the  coal  in  the  middle  of  the  pit  Most  of  the  brands  are 
generally  found  near  the  floor,  and  amount  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
coal  in  large,  and  to  one-sixth  in  small  pits,  where  the  work  has 
been  good.  A  larger  amount  of  brands  shows  bad  work.  The 
coal  should  be  assorted  at  the  pit  into  coarse  or  frimace  coal,  small 
or  forge  coal,  and  brands,  and  the  collier  paid  according  to  these 
qualities — ^receiving  a  higher  price  for  frimace  coal,  a, lower  for 
small  coal,  and  the  lowest  for  brands.  Yery  small  coal,  such  as 
cannot  be  used  in  the  forge,  is  retained  by  the  collier ;  with  it 
he  forms  the  floor  and  fills  and  covers  other  pits. 

The  quantity  of  coal  thus  obtained,  from  a  cord  of  wood,  varies 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  bushels.  If  the  wood  is  cut  and 
corded  during  the  winter,  and  charred  in  summer,  a  skUfiil  collier 
will  obtain,  on  an  average,  forty  bushels  of  good  coal  from  a  cord. 
The  amount  of  this  yield  is  modified  by  various  circumstances, 
K  the  wood  is  badly  chopped,  or  ill-trimmed  and  short,  or  th^  mea- 
sure too  small,  it  will  not  yield  welL  Green  wood  yields  badly,  and 
causes  weak  coal  Coal  charred  in  winter  or  stormy  weather  is 
always  poor,  and  the  quantity  is  small.  Green  dust,  or  that  which 
cakes,  also  causes  weak  and  little  coal ;  light  and  porous  dust  will 
often  be  the  cause  of  good  coal,  although  little  of  it  The  best 
dust  is  that  which  has  been  used  for  a  few  brands,  and  is  well 
mixed  with  small  coal.  A  heat  which  is  too  strong  at  .the  start 
causes  weak  and  small  coal ;  and,  if  continued  throughout  the 
operation,  always  results  in  little,  and  often  bad  coal.  Young 
wood  makes  a  stronger  coal  and  more  of  it  than  old  wood,  pro- 
vided proper  care  is  taken  in  charring.    Careless  workmen  inva- 
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riably  make  little  coal,  and  if  inexperienced  also,  they  make  weak 
coaL  * 

It  may  be  more  convenient  to  ptoehase  coal  by  measure  than 
by  weight,  but  this  certainly  is  not  the  most  correct  method,  neither 
is  it  the  best  for  either  seller  or  buyer.    Hard,  strong  coal  is,  in 
all  smelting  operations,  of  greater  value  than  soft  coal,  and  in 
consequence  of  buying  coal  by  the  measure,  we  tempt  colliers  to 
make  soft  coal  and  much  of  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  there  is  but 
little  difference  in  weight,  whether  strong  or  weak  coal  is  made, 
it  is  certainly  more  advantageous  to  the  smelter  that  it  should  be 
strong  coal.    In  all  cases  of  charring,  no  matter  in  what  form, 
or  by  what  means,  a  well  conducted  operation  will  furnish  from 
20  pounds  to  23  pounds  of  charcoal  from  100  pounds  of  seasoned 
wood.     The  coal  may  be  weak  or  strong,  not  more  nor  less,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  produced.    Slow  charring  and  low  heat,  will 
produce  the  highest  number,  but  it  will  be  weak  coal ;  a  lively 
heat  weU  conducted,  will  frmiish  the  lowest,  but  make  a  strong 
ooaL    This  determines  which  mode  of  charring  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable to  the  smelter.    With  a  well  conducted  operation  in  a 
pity  like  the  one  above  described,  containing  at  least  60  cords  of 
wood,  the  yield  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  for  air-dried  wood : 


Kind  of  wood. 

Yield  by  weight 

TMd  by  maunn. 

Oak, 

28  per  cent 

74  per  cent 

Beech, 

22      " 

78      " 

Pine, 

25      " 

63      " 

A  cord  of  128  cubic  feet  of  oak  ought  to  ftimish  64  bushels 
of  2,600  cubic  inches  each.  Pine  wood  must  yield  64  bushels  of 
the  same  size.  This  measure  is  actually  reached  by  good  coUiers, 
although  not  by  the  average  *of  workmen.  The  best  means  of 
obtaining  a  large  yield  and  good  coal,  is  by  using  large  pits ; 
there  is  little  d^culty  in  making  60  bushels  of  coal  in  a  pit  con- 
taming  200  cords  of  pine  wood,  or  if  it  contains  hard  wood,  60 
bushels ;  and  the  coal  may  be  equally  as  strong  as  the  yield  is 
good. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  with  this  mode  of  charring,  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  most  generally  used  in  this  country,  and  per- 
haps the  best ;  still  there  are  some  modifications,  which  may  tend 
to  cheapen  the  process  in  particular  cases ;  if  these  are  pointed 
out,  any  one  can  judge  readily  how  far  they  are  advantageous. 
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A  method  of  charring  generally  fallowed  in  Norway,  ia  Kpn- 
eented  in  fig.  165,  The  centre  poles  are  here  erected  as  before 
mentioned,  but  the  wood  around  them  is  laid  fiat  and  covered 
outside  by  slabs,  to  obtain  the  slope.  This  method  can  be  adopted 
only  near  sav-milla,  because  it  is  only  there,  that  slabs  can  be  ob- 


tained. The  covering  may  be  made,  equally  aa  well,  with  billets; 
but  then  this  affords  no  other  advantage  than  tlie  saving  of  a  lit- 
tle labor  in  setting  the  wood.  Wood  laid  horizontally  never 
does,  nor  can,  a£ford  as  strong  coal  as  when  placed  upright ;  and 
where  strong  coal  is  required  for  blast  furnaces,  this  mode  of 
charring  will  not  furnish  the  best  For  forges  and  similar  opera- 
tions, where  weak  coal  is  equally  as  good,  and  preferable  to  hard 
coal,  this  mode  of  charring  aflbrds  some  advantages. 

Another  metJiod  which  is  practised  to  some  extent  in  Bouth- 
em  Europe,  is  represented  in  fig.  164.    A  heap,  oon^ting  of 

Pia.  IN 


about  60  cords  of  wood,  is  erected  in  a  form  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed  in  fig.  155 ;  but  the  wood  is  laid  almost  horizontal,  or 
inclined  gently  towards  the  periphery  of  the  heap.  The  wood 
used  in  this  instance,  is  in  the  form  of  round  stickB,  fix)m  seven  to 
eight  feet  long,  and  as  heavy  as  two  men  can  carry.  It  is  deposit 
ed  around  the  chimney.  The  heap  is  well  dressed  with  a  layer  of 
leaves  or  small  coal,  and  then  a  heavy  cover  of  very  light  dast( 
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ooBsisting  chiefly  of  coal  dust^  is ,  thrown  oyer  it  at  once.    This 
eover  is  two  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  giaduall  j  diminishes  to 
six  inches  near  the  top ;  it  is  held  by  props  and  slabs  around  the 
lieap,  to  prevent  its  sliding  down.    The  chimney,  for  two-thirds 
of  its  height^  is  filled  with  dry,  inflammable  chips,  or  brands,  and, 
upon  thiS|  burning  coal  is  deposited,  to  kindle  it  and  produce  a 
liyely  fire.    The  difference  between  this  method  and  the  conmion 
one  is,  that  here  no  firesh  air  gains  access,  excepting  that  which 
is  derived  from  the  ground  and  through  the  heavy  covering. 
The  fixe  in  the  centre  is  fed  by  charcoal  as  it  bums  down,  and 
the  chimney  is  constantly  kept  full.    For  this  reason  the  chim- 
ney is  wider  than  in  other  cases, — ^being  at  the  top  three  feet 
in  diameter,  and  at  the  base  two  feet     The  burning  ,coal  is 
generally  healped  upon  the  chimney,  so  as  to  form  a  cone  at  the 
top.      Aa  the  heat  for  drying  the  wood  is  altogether  derived 
from  the  burning  charcoal  in  its  centre,  it  is  from  three  to 
four,  and  often  five  days,  before  the  watery  vapors  disappear. 
This  is  the  time  for  explosions,  and  the  cover  on  the  top  is  there- 
fore somewhat  removed,  to  allow  a  free  vent  for  the  rapidly  gen- 
erating and  explosive  gases,  which  require  about  twenty-four  hours 
to  escape.    When  this  danger  is  passed,  the  top  is  coveredagain  by 
a  heavy  layer  of  dust,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  thick,  and  a  series  of 
vent-hples  are  opened,  by  means  of  a  shovel  handle  or  a  pointed 
pole.    The  first  series  of  vents  is  near  the  top,  and  when  a  blue 
smoke  is  visible  from  them,  they  are  stopped  up  and  the  dust 
beaten  down,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further  escape  of  gas.    Another 
series  is  now  opened  about  a  foot  below  the  first,  and  when 
blue  smoke  issues  from  these,  they  are  stopped,  and  a  row  still 
lower  down  opened.    In  this  manner  we  proceed,  until  we  arrive 
at  the  foot  of  the  heap.    This  mode  of  charring  is  rather  slow ; 
a  heap  requires  from  four  to  five  weeks,  and,  in  bad  seasons,  even 
a  longer  time,  before  all  the  wood  is  charred ;  but  little  labor  and 
attention  is  needed  when  the  fire  is  once  started;  the  pit  is  not 
affected  by  storms,  and  furnishes  good  coal  and  a  great  deal  of 
it    Inexperienced  hands  make  better  coal  in  this  way  than  by 
any  other  mode. 

The  other  methods  of  charring,  such  as  in  mounds,  or  in  square, 
or  oblong  heaps,  wherein  wood  is  laid,  or  piled  to  a  limited 
height,  afford  no  advantages  over  those  which  have  been  de- 
scribed above,  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  coal,  which  is 
generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  or  in  the  saving  of  labor.    Time 
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maj  be  saved ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished  on  aoconnt  of 
wood,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  done  in  a  small  roimd  pit  For 
these  reasons  we  omit  to  speak  of  the  other  methods  of  chairiitg 
under  a  movable  cover.  In  all  cases,  whatever  the  form  of  the 
heap  may  be,  the  role  is,  to  form  as  little  surface  of  it  as  possible. 
The  form  of  a  globe  would  be  the  most  perfect  for  a  charrisg 
heap,  if  it  could  be  adopted,  but  as  that  cannot  be  done,  the  half 
^obe  is  preferable  to  all  others.  There  is  one  circumstance  not 
favorable  to  large  heaps  or  round  pits — ^it  is  the  necessity  of  stoiing 
coal  extenfflvely,  because  the  charring  can  be  performed  only 
during  the  dry  and  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year. 

Charring  in  Owns. — In  order  to  avoid  keeping  large  stores  of 
charcoal,  and  to  obtain  it  dry  and  &esh, — to  save  labor  in  pa> 
ticular  cases, — and  to  be  less  subject  to  the  foults  of  inferior-work- 
men, the  charring  in  ovens  or  kilns  is  resorted  to.  Oenejally 
speaking,  the  advantages  of  ovena  over  pita,  are  not  so  great  as  is 
often  supposed ;  and,  as  a  rule,  we  may  assert  that  all  charcoal 
made  under  an  immovable  cover  is  not  so  strong  as  that  made 
under  a  movable  one.  The  only  real  advantage  of  the  oven  arisea 
&om  its  being  less  subject  to  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere,  than 
the  pit  The  beat  form  of  a  char-oven,  and  that  which  is  most 
generally  in  use  in  this  country,  is  represented  in  fig.  165.  It 
is  a  long  prismatic  oven,  the  fioor  and  rough  walls  of  which  are 
of  common  red  brick,  the  interior  of  the  side  walla  and  the  arched 


roof  are  lined  with  fire-brick.  Such  an  oven  40  feet  long,  15  fwt 
wide,  and  15  feet  high,  in  the  clear,  will  contain  about  60  cords  of 
wood.  In  fig.  166,  a  vertical  section  of  this  oven  is  shown.  The 
binding  of  the  kiln,  which  is  here  represented  to  be  of  wood,  u 
seen  more  distinctly  than  in  the  engraving  above.  The  roof  is  ft 
necessary  appendage ;  it  protects  the  walls  against  moisture,  vhich 
is  particularly  hTirtfiil  to  the  arch,  and  consequently  to  the  cosL 
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The  floor  is  well  paved  with  hard  conunon  brickB,  set  edgeways, 
below  these  another  layer  of  bricks  or  stones  is  laid  upon  a  plan3c 
floor,  which  rests  upon  the  cxoas  timbers  or  bindera.  The  mode  of 
binding  requires  no  farther  exphination ;  it  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  necessaiy  to  use  young 
and  sound  timber  for  this  purpose.  The  ""■  '*■ 

bricks  are  laid  in  fire-clay  mortar,  in 
preference  to  lime  mortar,  because  the 
latter  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  acetic 
atad,  which  is  liberated  by  the  wood. 
This  day  mortar  ought  not  to  be  too 
&t,  and  it  is  adyisable  to  use  a  little  salt 
in  it ;  this  causes  it  to  diy  harder,  and 
bind  stronger.  In  laying  the  bricks^ 
particular  care  must  be  taken  to  fill  the 
joints  perfectly  with  mortar,  that  no 
leakage  may  take  place  through  the 

walls,  which  for  better  security  may  be  painted  on  the  outside 
with  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  clay.  This  forms  an  extremely 
hard  and  strong  cover,  which  is  not  at  all  liable  to  break.  The 
day  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  put  first  over  the  brick  wall,  like 
a  wash,  then  the  tar  is  painted  on  before  it  has  become  perfectly 

In  order  to  secure  strength  and  dose  joints,  the  walls  must  be  at 
least  14  inches  thick,  consisting  of  a  lining  of  fire-brick  6  inches  in 
width,  and  red  brick  S  inches.  Both  the  lining  and  rough  wall 
must  be  well  bound-together  by  occasional  binders,  which  miite  the 
red  and  the  fire-brick.  The  udi  may  be  of  5  inch  fire-brick ;  but 
as  the  span  is  wide,  there  is  no  barm  done  in  making  a  10  inch 
roo£  Many  kilns  are  built  of  red  bricks  only ;  to  this  there  is  no 
objection ;  they  answer  equally  as  well  as  if  lined  with  fire-brick ; 
but  then,  in  snch  case,  the  common  bricks  ought  to  be  made  of  a 
kind  of  loam  which  will  stand  fire  welL  If  this  loam  contains 
too  much  iron  and  lime,  the  bricks  of  the  roof  will  soon  shrink 
and  drop.  It  is,  therefore,  necessaiy  to  test  the  red  bricks  in  a 
strong  fire  before  a  kiln  is  built  of  them,  at  least  those  nsed  for 
the  lining  and  roof;  if  they  resist  a  high  red  heat  without  radtbg, 
they  may  be  considered  good  for  this  purpose.  When  a  little 
more  expense  is  no  consideration,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  aide  walls  by  bracing  them  with  pillars,  as  shown 
in  fig.  167,  which  is  the  plan  of  a  Ttiln,    At  each  end  there  is  an 
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iron  door  of  alx  feet  in  width  and  eight  feet  in  height,  so  that  a 
railroad  car  may  be  run  into  the  oven,  loaded  with  wood,  or  to 
take  off  the  coal.    All  the  Idlns  in  use  resemble  the  above  more 


or  leas ;  in  some  cases  the  roof  is  less  steep,  to  gain  room ;  m 
others  the  binders  are  made  of  cast-iron  npiighte,  and  wrought- 
iron  cross-binders.  In  some,  the  gases  are  drawn  off  by  a  seriefl 
of  vents  in  the  top  of  the  roof ;  in  others,  bj  vents  at  both  ends;  is 
which  case  the  vent  holes  are  provided  with  iron  doors,  as  shown 
in  fig.  165.  In  all'  cases  a  series  of  draft  holes  is  provided  all 
siound  the  foot  of  the  kiln ;  and  by  stopping  one  and  opening 
anothn*,  the  access  of  dr,  and  consequently  the  fire,  is  regulated 
These  apertures  are  of  the  size  of  a  brick,  ten  inches  by  two  and 
a  half  in  height,  so  that  a  brick  may  flU  one. 

The  operation  of  charring  is  extremely  simjde  in  these  Idln& 
The  wood  is  laid  flat  on  the  floor  and  piled  np  to  the  ropi^  as 
shown  in  figs,  168  and  169.    It  may  also  be  set  upright^  but  as 


this  is  more  laborious  it  is  not  generally  done ;  still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  coal  is  stronger  &om  the  billeta  which  are  stand- 
ing, than  &om  those  which  are  laid  fiat.  The  fire  is  applied  in  vui- 
ous  ways ;  some  prefer  putting  it  at  the  top,  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
kkK  and  drawing  it  gently  downwards;  others  focm  aohaunel  of 
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faranda,  ox  of  dt;'  chipSr  at  of  charcoal  throngli  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  apply  fire  at  both  ends ;  and  others  again  apply  fire  at 


the  draught  holes  around  the  fiiot  of  the  oven.  Of  all  these  plana 
the  latter  is  the  most  objectionable,  for  it  causes  necessarily  a 
waste  of  wood,  and  makes  weak  coal.  With  a  channel  through 
the  middle,  firing  at  both  ends  ia  better,  but  the  best  plan  is  firing 
on  the  top,  particularly  in  wide  ovens.  In  all  cases  the  wood  that 
is  charred  ooght  to  be  well  seasoned ;  for  wet  or  green  wood  yields 
20  per  cent  less  coal  than  dry.  Or,  in  case  seasoned  wood  cannot  be 
had,  the  charring  ought  to  be  conducted  with  extreme  slowness ; 
the  fire  should  be  applied  at  the  top,  and  fed  by  coal  or  brands.  A 
Hbe^  supply  of  iresh  air  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  in- 
terior. Charring  green  or  wet  wood  is,  in  no  case,  profitable ;  and 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  yield  and  greatest  amount  of  coal,  the 
wood,  as  it  is  delivered  at  Uie  yard,  should  be  stored  under  cover 
and  protected  against  rain.  One  heat  may  be  performed  in  a 
week,  so  that  an  oven  may  be  reckoned  to  produce  &om  1200  to 
1500  bushels  of  coal  in  that  time ;  but  generally  two  and  three 
weeks  are  occupied  in  oharging,  chairing  and  discharging  a  Idln, 
It  ia  not  difQcnlt  to  conduct  the  charring  in  these  ovens,  when  the 
walla  are  perfectly  air-tight ;  but  if  they  are  not  so,  it  ia  rather 
troublesome  and  causes  considerable  loss  of  wood.  When  the 
watery  vapors  at  the  top  of  the  kiln  or  at  the  vents  cease,  and 
no  smoke  of  any  kind  issues,  but  a  whitish  blue  gas  makes  its 
qipearance, — ^which  is  often  the  case  at  the  third  day  after  fire  ia 
^>plied,  although  more  generally  on  the  fourtli  or  fifth  day, — the 
vents  are  stopped  up ;  and  as  the  fire  becomes  visible  at  the  aper- 
torea  near  tiie  base,  these  are  also  successively  stopped.  When 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  heat  has  spread  throughout  the  interior, 
all  the  openings  are  well  stopped  by  bricka  and  secured  by  a  layer 
of  fine  sand,  to  prevent  the  access  of  air.    Two  days,  or  at  Ae 
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most  four  days  of  oooUng  are  Buffitdent  to  deaden  the  coal  bo 
far  as  to  make  it  ready  for  drawing. 

The  above  described  kilns  are  the  best  for  the  ufie  of  the  mano- 
&ctarer  of  metals,  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  attempt  to  make 
improTements  on  the  principles  involved  in  their  constniction ; 
but^  as  it  may  hdppen  that,  onder  pecnliar  circomstances,  a  light 
coal  and  an  advantageous  use  of  the  products  of  distillation  may 
be  made,  we  insert  in  fig.  170  a  representation  of  a  char  oven, 
rw.  in 


firequently  used  in  Sweden  for  this  parpoee.    It  shows  the  sec- 
tion of  a  brick  oven  with  a  pointed  arch,  which  is  charged  with 
wood  in  the  usual  manner.     The  oven  is  from  26  to  SO  feet  in 
width,  17  or  18  feet  high,  and  equally  as  long ;  the  arch  is  two 
feet  thick,  and  the  side  walls  still  ^cker.    Two  openings  or 
flues,  A  A,  lead  from  a  fire  chamber  or  furnace,  of  which  the« 
is  one  on  each  end ;  these  flues 
are  about   15  inches   square. 
Fig.  171  shows  a  vertiaJ  sec- 
tion in  the  opposite  way.     "8 
observe  here  that  the  bottom 
is  concave,  while  it  is  convex 
in  fig.  170.  The  cast-iron  pipeB, 
B  B,  lead  the  gasea  from  the 
oven,  by  means  of  a  knee  pipe, 
to  a  bairel  in  which  wood-tar  ifl 
gathered.    Another  pipe  com- 
municates with  a  system  o(. 
wooden    or   iron    condensing 
pip^  which  are  conducted  around  the  oven,  and  from  tbes^ 
those  gases  which  do  not  condense  pass  off  by  a  chimney. 
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The  maimer  in  trliich  this  apparatus  ia  pat  in  operation  ia  as 
follows :  when  the  oven  is  charged  with  wood,  through  the  doors 
G  0,  these  are  hermeticallj  doeed,  so  that  no  air  can  pass  into 
nor  go  oat  of  the  oven  except  by  the  floes  A  A,  and  the  pipes 
B  B.  The  light  wood  has  been  laid  near  the  bottom,  which  is 
well  paved  and  smooth,  and  the  heavy  billets  above.  A  fire  of 
wood  is  now  made  in  both  fiimaces  A  A ;  and  it  most  be  so  con- 
ducted, that  all  the  osygen  of  the  air  is  consomed  in  this  fire-place 
althoogh  it  has  no  grate  to  facilitate  that  object.  The  chinmej 
causes  a  draught,  and  the  heat  in  passing  from  the  furnaces  through 
the  wood,  ooQverts  it  into  charcoal  without  much  loss  of  coaL 
The  products  of  this  distillation  are  deposited  partly  in  the  tar 
barrels  and  partly  in  the  condensing  apparatus. 

This  oven  miikes  a  good  deal  of  coal,  but  it  is  very  weak, 
and  the  extra  fuel  consumed  amounts  to  one  fiilh  of  the  wood 
charred.  1^  therefore,  the  products  of  distillation  do  not  pay 
for  this  extra  fiiel  and  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
inferior  coal,  there  is  no  advantage  in  using  these  furnaces. 

"When  we  wish  to  obtain  acetic  add, — tar  cannot  be  of  any 
use — ^for  the  mano&cture  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  acetate  of  potash 
or  lime,  the  better  plan  is  to  use  the  oven  represented  in  fig.  172, 


widi  Boch  alterations  as  will  secure  good  coaL  If  a  cast>iroQ  pipe 
ia  laid  over  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  as  shown  in  fig.  173,  we  may 
succeed  in  making  good  coal  and  secure  the  valuable  parts  of 
the  distillation.  The  manner  of  operation  is,  in  such  case,  to 
chai^  the'  kiln  as  usual,  and  to  make  all  apertures  perfectly  air- 
tight, with  the  exception  of  a  wide  flue  whicb  leads  &om  near  the 
bottom  of  the  fiimaoe  to  a  condenmng  apparatos,  which  serves 
-  both  for  distillation  and  the  absorption  of  the  gases,  and  thence 
to  the  chimney.  Thus  the  volatile  substances  only  are  conducted 
to  the  condensing  apparatus,  and  the  tar  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
34 
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fttrnace  and  mttcs  Uftiel,  after  bH  acetic  add  is  expe9«icl.  Wbm 
this  ia  aceomplished,  tihe  fine  leading  ite  gas  from  the  ot«^ 
and  whibh,  by  the  wtLj,  must  be  of  brick,  is  stopped  up,  aad  the 


operadoQ  (^  diarring  conducted  as  usual,  that  is,  by  opening  the 
i^jertnres  for  the  admisaion  of  air,  as  well  as  the  vents.  In  case 
the  heat  within  should  be  too  high,  so  as  to  endanger  the  cast- 
iron  pipe,  in  which  of  course  no  fire  is  any  longer  neededj  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  ail  may  be  admitted  to  pass  through  and  cool  iL 

(hst  of  making  CocU. — On  examining  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  charcoal  obtained  by  either  method  of  charring,  we  find 
that  local  circumstances  determine  which  it  is  best  to  adopt 
In  the  pii^  or  heap,  we  can  obtun,  with  perfect  regularity,  20  per 
cent  of  coal  from  seasoned  wood ;  the  oven  wUl  not  make  more 
than  26  per  cent,  which  yield  may  be  reached  by  having  a  heavy 
cover  and  with  slow  charring  in  the  pit  So  &j  kiln  and  pit  are 
nearly  on  an  equality  as  to  the  amount  of  the  yield,  at  least  there 
is  not  more  than  10  per  cent  in  fiivor  of  the  kiln.  The  wages 
paid  for  chairing  in  pits,  where  the  wood  is  delivered,  is  from  1^ 
to  2  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  ovens  it  is  about  }  to  1  cent,  for  the 
same  quantity.  K  a  cord  of  wood  makes,  on  an  average,  40  bush- 
els in  the  pit,  and  46  in  the  kiln,  the  amount  of  the  k3n  cannot 
be  regarded  as  more  than  that  of  the  pit,  although  the  measure 
may  be  more,  because  the  coal  in  the  former  is  l%htef  than  in 
the  latter.  The  transport  of  the  coal  from  the  woods  to  the  fan- 
nace  yard  causes  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  which  is  elIsq  in  &Tor  ol 
the  Idln.  All  the  advantages  of  the  kiln  over  the  ^t  amount  to 
20  per  cent,  from  which,  the  interest  on  the  investment  in  ovens 
is  to  be  deducted.  All  the  other  drcumstances  are  equal,  for  the 
wood  must  be  as  well  stored  under  sheds  as  the  coal,  and  there 
is  no  advantage  in  favor  of  either.  If  40  bushels  is  the  c^>aci^ 
of  the  pit,  and  60  bushels  of  the  kiln,  we  gain  from  the  cord  of 
Wood  by  using  the  latter,  10  bushels  of  obarooaL    If  tiie  prioe  <£ 
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a  oord  of  wood  is  40  cents,  which  may  be  considered  the  lowest 
and  which  prevails  only  in  the  Western  and  Southern  states;  one 
buahel  of  charcoal  made  in  the  pit  will  cost  2|  cents  or  say  8  cents, 
in  the  woods;  and  in  the  furnace  yard  exclnsiye  of  hauling,  8| 
eentS)  including  loss ;  or,  the  coal  &x>m  a  cord  of  wood  will  cost 
$1,41  cents.  Coal  made  from  the  same  kind  of  wood,  in  the  kiln, 
win  cost  90  cents  per  cord  of  wood,  that  is,  the  wood  costs  40 
centB  for  chopping  and  lease,  and  the  charring  60  cents ;  here  are 
51  cents  gain  over  the  pit,  per  cord,  of  wood  in  the  fiimace  yard; 
or  near  88  per  cent  in  fevor  of  the  oven.  When  the  wood  is  in 
the  yard,  the  coal  of  tbe  pit  will  cost  but  8|  cents  per  bushel,  or 
$1,30  per  cord  of  wood,  which  reduces  somewhat  the  advantages 
of  the  oven.  But  from  this  it  is  evident  that  when  the  wood  is 
St  ihe  fomkce,  the  oven  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  pit  K  the 
wood,  or  the  charcoal  is  to  be  hauled  from  a  distance,  it  will  de- 
pend on  that  distance,  and  the  means  of  transport,  whether  it  is 
more  profitable  to  char  in  ovens  than  in  pits.  At  the  lowest  price 
of  wood,  the  oven  is  50  cents  more  profitable  per  cord  than  the  pit, 
and  asihe  coalof  5  cords  of  wood,  say  4  cords,  is  equal  to  one  cord 
of  wood  in  weight,  these  50  cents  taken  4  times  and  divided  by 
8,  or  66  cents,  is  the  price,  which  may  be  paid  fi!^r  haulmg  1  cord, 
instead  of  the  coal  made  of  it.  If  the  cartage  of  wood  costs  more 
than  this  there  is  no  advantage  in  bringing  it  to  the  yard.  When 
a  cord  of  wood  codts  more  than  40  cents,  it  is  still  more  advanta- 
geous to  use  the  oven.  If  a  cord  of  wood  costs  $2,  and  the  ad- 
vantages exclusive  of  labor  are  20  per  cent,  which  makes  40  cents 
on  a  cord,  and  the  difference  in'  wages  for  charring  on  a  cord  is 
80  cents,  the  price  paid,  for  hauling  wood,  instead  of  coal,  to  the 

.^40  +  80x4       ^^       ^  ^  ,,^ 

yard,  may  be  5 -»  93  cents  on  the  cord,  before  the 

methods  become  eqtLally  beneficial  K  these  favorable  circumstan- 
ces in  carting  wood  can  be  secured  the  oven  has  its  advantage^ 
but  not  otherwise- 
Charcoal  when  taken  to  the  yard  should  be  stored  under  sheds  to 
preserve  it  from  getting  wet  It  is  asserted,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  damp  coal  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  which  is  dry  and  fresh; 
this  latter,  therefore,  is  not  used  as  it  comes  from  the  pits,  whilst 
that  which  comes  from  the  ovens  is  used  in  its  dryest  state.  Thfe 
assertion  that  old  coal,  or  damp  coal  is  better  than  that  which  is 
fresh,  relates  chiefly  to  such  as  is  used  in  forges,  and  lead  and  cop* 
per  smelting  frimaces,  rather  than  to  iron  furnaces.    There,  is  how 
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ever,  some  foundatioii  for  it  with  regard  to  blast  fumaoes.  It  i^ 
nevertheless,  certainly  untrue  that  old  coal  gives  out  more  heat 
than  that  which  is  fresh ;  its  superiority,  however,  over  the  fresh 
coal,  may  be  thus  explained: — The  charcoal  brought  in  from  a 
pit,  cannot  be  uniformly  dry;  one  load  is  more  damp  than  an- 
other ;  nor  is  coal  from  different  collieries,  although  made  of  the 
same  wood,  of  equal  quaUty .  In  charging  the  fiimace,  therefore, 
with  such  coal,  the  dry  will  raise  the  heat  higher  up  in  the  stack; 
and  as  it  is  a  nice  point  in  all  blast  frimace  operations  to  keep  it 
at  a  certain  height,  the  change  thus  caused  by  dry  coal,  even  if 
favorable,  is  a  disagreeable  one.  I^  in  addition,  after  one,  two  or 
more  charges  of  dry  coal,  a  damp  charge  is  brought  in,  the  fai- 
nace  again  undergoes  changes  which  cannot  be  &vorable  to  the 
quantity  of  friel  used,  because  all  changes  in  a  blast  furnace,  no 
matter  of  what  nature,  are  accompanied  either  with  a  loss  of  fuel 
or  a  loss  of  metal.  There  is  an  advantage  in  storing  fresh  coal 
for  2  or  3  months,  or  even  for  6  months,  because  the  moisture  in  it 
becomes  equalized ;  it  also  causes  the  coal  to  mix,  and  become 
more  uniform  in  the  aggregate.  When  stoked  away  more  than  8 
or  9  months,  coal  rapidly  deteriorates  in  quality,  and  must  be  mixed 
with  fresh  to  make  it  suitable  for  iron  furnaces.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  damp  the  fi^sh  coal  with  water,  at  other  times  it  is  a 
vicious  habit  of  the  workmen.  If  fresh  coal  is  used  in  such  a 
condition,  it  works  very  badly  in  the  ftimace ;  for  the  wet  parts, 
instead  of  burning  weU,  diminish  the  fire,  while  the  dry  may  be- 
come red-hot,  and  decompose  the  steam  issuing  from  t^at  which 
is  damp ;  thus  considerable  fuelns  wasted.  It  is  advisable  to  have 
water  near  a  coaling  ground,  in  case  of  accidents  in  consequence 
of  stormy  weather ;  or  for  damping  the  dust,  when  the  weather 
IS  too  dry ;  but  it  is  a  bad  practice  for  colliers  to  use  it  too  freely 
in  drawing  coaL 

Good  charcoal  looks  perfectly  black,  glistening,  and  has  a 
glassy  fracture.  If  its  appearance  is  dull  and  velvety,  it  is  either 
drowned,  or  charred  at  too  low  a  heat,  and  is  weak.  Qood  coal 
shingles,  like  fragments  of  porcelain,  and  resists  a  strong  pressure 
gradually  applied,  but  is  easily  broken  by  a  smart  stroke.  That 
which  is  well  charred  is  hard,  and  does  not  soil  the  fingers  in  a 
fresh  fracture.  All  firesh  coal,  and  good  old  coal,  floats  on  water; 
drowned  coal  sinks  in  water  and  bums  without  a  flame,  even  if 
the  fire  is  urged  with  a  bellows.  That  containing  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  moisture  is  not  good  for  smelting  iron,  but,  it  is  often 
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superior  to  diy  ooal  in  bloomery  fires  and  forges,  for  smelting 
lead,  oopper  and  other  inetals. 

The  price  paid  for  chopping  a  cord  of  wood,  varies  firom  30  to 
40  cents;  wood-choppers  furnish  their  own  axes  and  board.    The 
highest  prioes  are  paid  for  chopping  saplings,  and  crooked  and 
hard  wood,  and  the  lowest  prices  for  chopping  straight  tall  tim- 
ber, of  not  less  than  8  inches,  and  not  more  than  20  inches  in 
tbicfrnesfl,  although  this  is  in  &ct  the  most  profitable  for  char- 
ring.    The  chopping  of  hard  and  knotty  wood,  costs  more  than 
dear  and  sofi:  wood.    Colliers  receive  firom  1|  to  2  cents  per 
bushel  of  coal,  of  2,600  cubic  inches,  delivered  in  the  fiirnace 
yard;  40  bushels  are  generally  claimed  as  the  yield  ftom  hard 
woNod,  and  85  from  pine  and  soft  wood  per  cord.    Good  colliers 
frequently  fiimish  fiK>m  a  cord  of  good  wood  45  bushels.    Char- 
ring in  oveufi  costs  £x>m  |  of  a  cent  to  1  cent  per  bushel  of  coaL 
This  includes  hauling,  charging  the  oven,  charring,  and  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  coal  at  the  tunnel-head.    Less  attention  is  paid  to  the 
hauling  of  coal  from  the  woods  than  it  deserves.    It  is  generally 
performed  on  wagons,  with  boxes  that  contain  from  100  to  260 
bushels,  according  to  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  strength  of 
the  team.    When  the  roads  are  bad,  much  coal  is  ofiien  lost  by 
being  shaken  to  dust  in  these  boxes.    This  often  amounts  to  12 
or  16  per  cent    The  vi))ration  of  the  boards  is  the  cause  of  this 
loss.    Good  wagons  ought  not  to  waste  more  than  5  per  cent 
As  it  is  the  stiff  boards  that  break  and  grind  the  coal,  it  will  be 
more  economical  to  line  the  wagon  boxes  with  thin  laih,  or  wil- 
low twigs.    The  store-houses  should  be  divided  by  massive  stone 
or  brick  walls,  to  prevent  extensive  loss  by  fire.    If  divisions  into 
small  compartments  cannot  be  conveniently  made,  a  number  of 
small  sheds,  at  sufficient  distances  from  each  other  to  escape,  if 
one  happens  to  get  on  fire,  will  answer.    The  best  means  of  sub-   ^ 
duing  a  fire  in  the  coal  or  wood  shed,  is  to  remove  all  the  mate- 
rials not  on  fire  to  a  distance,  and  cover  the  burning  mass  with 
coal-dust,  sand,  or  even  ore  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand.    Water  is 
of  httle  avail  in  such  cases. 

PeoU,  or  Turf^  and  brovm  Ooal:  with  these  we  include  all  that 
coal  which  does  not  form  coke,  and  is  younger,  or  of  a  more  re- 
cent formation  than  bituminous  coal  or  anthracite.  This  material 
is  not  much  used  in  metallurgical  operations.  As  good  fuel  can 
be  had  abundantly,  at  reasonable,  and  even  low  prices  all  over 
the  United  States,  there  is  no  inducement  to  use  this  inferior  miii- 
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end.  All  of  it^  wliicli  is  either  found  in  bogs,  in  allayiumf  or  in 
tertiary  rock,  is  generally  rerj  impure,  brittle  and  damp,  and 
with  very  few  ezceptions,  perfectly  useless  in  its  raw  state  for  any 
of  the  operations  we  have  under  consideration. 

Turf' Charcoal — ^We  refer  to  this  article  not  because  it  forms 
a  cheap  fuel  but  for  its  peculiar  quality.  'When  pure  turf^  which 
contains  not  more  than  6  or  8  per  cent  of  ashes,  is  first  tntorated 
in  a  mill,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  174,  and  then  strongly 

pressed  in  the  form  of  bricks  so  as  to  remoye  most 

^^  ^'^^         of  the  water,  and  afterwards  air-dried,  it  may  be 

converted  into  good  strong  charcoal.    It  is  ehar^ 

red  like  wood,  either  in  pits,  heaps,  or  ovens; 

but,  not  necessarily  in  such  large  quantities.    A 

pit  of  10  feet  in  diameter,  is  sufficiently  large  to 

^secure  a  successful  charring ;  such  a  pit  is  burned 

in  8  to  10  days.    Brown  coal  may  be  charred 

likewise ;  it  is  not  however  formed  into  bricks  or  lumps,  but  eamr 

ply  ground  with  a  little  water,  and  then  charred  in  coke  oveosi 

like  bituminous  coal-slack. 

Peat-charcoal  has  peculiar  advantages  for  welding  steel  and 
iron,  and  excels  all  other  fuel  in  this  respect  It  fadlitates  llie 
welding  steel  to  steel,  or  steel  to  iron,  or  working  of  small  iron, 
and  causes  the  adhesion  of  the  metal.  It  is  impossible  to  account 
for  this  peculiar  effect  except  by  the  composition  of  its  ashes^ 
which  consist  chiefly  of  lime,  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  silex,  a  large 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  little  gypsum.  These 
substances  form  a  very  fusible  slag.  It  is  the  phosphorus,  whidi 
in  combining  with  iron  or  steel,  causes  it  to  be  fusible,  and,  suit- 
able for  welding.  This  peculiarity  of  the  ashes  of  turf  is  in- 
jurious to  pig  iron,  which  must  be  cold  short  in  all  cases  when 
smelted  by  tur^  but  it  may  be  advantageous  in  smelting  lead  ores, 
particularly  those  refinctory  lead  ores  which  are  smelted  for  silver. 
Mineral^oaly  Pit-coal^  or  Stonercoal — ^The  various  kinds  of  coal 
belonging  to  this  dass,  constitute  so  extensive  a  mineral  treasure 
in  the  United  States,  that  a  mere  enumeration  of  t}ie  extenaivd 
coal  fields  of  the  country  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can 
spare.  In  the  third  part  of  this  work  we  shall  allude  more  par^ 
ticularly  to  the  application  of  the  various  kinds.  All  this  coal  is 
black,  and  forms  a  dark  brown  or  black  powder;  bums  more  or 
less  freely,  with  or  without  flame ;  and  is  generally  very  pure,  and 
free  from  ashes,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from  1*4  to  7  or  8 


per  cefi(t  A  qiaasification  of  this  coal  pxto  ligoite,  l^i^oanDoiui 
ooal^  9^  apihracite,  according  to  inmcialogMai  is  ^t,  proper 
in  (mr  case ;  ve  divicb  i^.firat^ — into  ziaiaeral  coaji  jfflmk  fonjoa 
chansoal,  to  whioh.tmf  azid  brown  coal  belong;  ^eo^lMlljy— *^iiitp 
that  <4as8  w^oh&rmsook^;  «&d  thiriUy  i»to  a^ljuracitey  ^biciK 
forms  neither  charcoal  nor  coke,  and  merely  changes  to  ashes  on 
bei^g^  exposed  to  the  stroi)^t  heat  We  have  just  been  speak- 
ing of  the  first  class,  and  shall  confine  the  following  remarks  to 
the  second  and  third  classes. 

JBiifimifums'ifodl. — Under  this  class  we  range  all  that  mineral 
coal  which  fomis  coke ;  that  is,' it  swells  up  on  Being  exposed  to 
heat,  biums  with  a  bright  flame,  blades,  and,  after  the  flame  disap- 
pears, there  remains  a  spongy,  porous  mass — coke, — ^which  bums 
without  flame  like  charcoal  We  also  range  under  ihisxdass  of  coal 
the  Nova  Scotia  coal, — ^the  Frostburg'coal  of  Maryland,'«-Bich* 
ttond,  Yirgima,  coal, — some  North  Carolina  coal,*^ihe  OQal  of  all 
the  western,  fields  belonging  to  the  Missiteippi  valley,-»-^the  coal 
in  Oregon  and  in  California.  There  are,  indeed,  «oq1'  beds  in 
these  localities  which  are  closely  allied  to  either  anthnudte  ot 
bfrown  coal,  but  we  confine  our  classification  to  that  kind  which 
filters  its  form  on  being  exposed  to  heat  It  is  firetjaen^y  ^vided^ 
by  miners,  into  various  sorts,  but  as  these  are  arbitrary^  we  do 
not  notice  them«  The  only  points  which  claim  our'altentiani 
are  the  ch^nioal  composition  and  die  form  of  the  eoaL 

In  its  composition  we  find  chiefly  carbon,  oxygen,,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  stdphui^  and  ashes,  with  a  little  water,  which  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  crevices.  The  following  table  shows  the  coat' 
parative  composition  of  various  sorts  of  mineral  fiieL 

Table  shywing  the  Chmposition  of 


OKtboa. 

Hrdra0M. 

Ukm 

Turf    .... 

.    68-09 

5-98 

81-87 

4-61 

Brown  coal 

71-71 

4-86 

21-67 

-    1-77 

Hard  bituminous  coal  . 

.    82-92 

6-49 

10-86 

0-18 

Oannel  coal 

88-75 

6-66 

804 

2-56 

Coking  or  backing  coal 

.    87-95 

5-24 

B-41 

1-40 

Anthracite 

91-98 

3-92 

816 

0-94 

Qiwmtiilf  <(f  ffeati^The^  most  important  point,  and  one  which 
basaidireet  bearing  upon  the  value  of  coal,  is  the  quantity  of 
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heat,  which  it  can  evolve  in  combiiHtion.  If  we  assume  that  the 
quantity  of  aahes  is  equal  in  the  four  substances  mentioned  be- 
low; that  is  5  per  cent  in  each,  and  suppose  further,  that  pine 
charcoal  furnishes  100  parts  of  heat, — the  following  table  shows 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  liberated  in  their  perfect  com* 
bustion. 


EbidofooiL 

CbiboB. 

HydfogML 

Wttar. 

Qwntilif  of  bfML 

Brown  coal     • 

.      69 

8 

23 

78 

Coking  coal 

75 

4 

16 

87 

do. 

.      78 

4 

18 

90 

Anthracite 

85 

8 

7 

94 

Pure  carbon    . 

.    100 

— 

100 

Quality  of  Heat — ^The  degree  of  heat  which  may  be  produced 
by  coal  of  the  above  composition,  on  the  supposition  that  pure 
carbon  produces  4420^,  is,  in  the  first  3890^;  in  the  second 
8945° ;  in  the  third  8999° ;  and  in  the  fourth  4142°.  These  re- 
sults imply  of  course,  perfect  combustion ;  that  is, — ^neither  too 
much,  nor  too  little  oxygen  is  present  But  this  is  practically  al- 
most an  impossibility ;  therefore,  these  degrees  of  heat  never  can 
be  realized,  although  the  quantity  may  be. 

If  one  ton  of  pure  carbon  is  considered  to  be  worth  one  dol- 
lar, the  same  weight  of  anthracite  is  worth  94  cents,  that  of  sofi^ 
or  bituminous  coal,  from  86  to  90  cents,  and  that  of  brown  coal 
only  78*  cents.  As  the  degree  of  heat  generated  from  fuel  is 
another  consideration,  particularly  in  smelting  refractory  metals, 
such  as  iron,  it  is  manifest  that  anthracite,  of  all  crude  mineral 
coal,  is,  next  to  charcoal,  the  most  valuable  friel.  In  treating  of 
assays  heretofore  mentioned,  we  assumed  that  a  large  quantity  of 
hygroscopic  water  was  present;  but  our  coals  generally  are  al- 
most entirely  free  from  it,  particularly  the  anthracite ;  indeed  we 
may  assert  that  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  best  bituminous  coal 
is  not  more  than  6  to  12  per  cent  Porous,  and  slaty  coal,  and 
all  that  which  is  liable  to  slack  by  exposure  to  the  air,  contains 
more  water,  in  proportion  to  its  tendency  to  slack. 

Besides,  we  must  consider  the  quantity  of  ashes  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  water,  in  the  valuation  of  coal.  The  loss  of  heat  oc- 
casioned by  water  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  quantity;  it 
is  occasioned  also  by  the  conversion  of  it  into  steam;  whereas  the 
loss  of  heat  from  ashes  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  quantity, 
although  not,  perhaps,  in  all  cases.    The  ashes  of  mineral  coal 
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consist  generallj  of  silex,  clay,  gypsum,  iron  pyrites,  oxide  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  often  chlorine  and  iodine.  It  is  doubt- 
fol  if  the  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  even  alumina  and  silex,  are 
present  in  their  oxidized  state,  nor  is  it  likely  to  he  the  case  in  the 
presence  of  so  much  hydrogen,  particularly  in  anthracite,  coke, 
fresh  charcoal,  and  the  more  dry  and  compact  kinds  of  bitumi- 
nous coaL  Iff  howeyeTy  it  does  occur,  the  ashes  form  as  well  fuel 
as  carbon  and  hydrogen,  for  in  absorbing  oxygen  these  metals  lib- 
erate beat  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  iron  pyrites,  in 
which  not  only  the  sulphur,  but  also  the  iron  in  combination 
with  it,  forms  fuel  and  furnishes  heat  In  porous,  slaty,  and 
damp  coal,  we  may  suppose  the  ashes  to  be  in  an  oxidized  con- 
dition ;  and  if  they  amount  to  more  than  40  per  cent,  in  a  mineral 
ooal,  it  ceases  to  be  available  as  fuel.  Where  the  metaUic  ores 
are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  fuel,  the  quantity  of  ashes 
should  never  be  more  than  10  per  cent,  and  in  easily  vitrified 
metals,  such  as  lead  and  iron,  not  more  than  6  per  cent 

When  stone  coal  is  used  in  its  crude  state  no  particular  pre- 
paration is  necessary;  it  is  taken  from  the  mine  directly  to  the 
furnaces.  There  is  even  no  need  of  protecting  it  against  rain,  or 
water  and  air,  for  a  limited  amount  of  moisture  is  generally  ad- 
vantageous ;  in  itQ  action  with  atmospheric  air,  it  causes  the  de- 
composition of  pyrites  and  consequentiy  removes  sulphur.  The 
only  preparation  for  this  coal  is  to  break  it  into  pieces  of  a  imiform 
size.  Slack  coal  should  be  shghtiy  damp,  before  using  it ;  this 
causes  it  to  bake,  and  form  coke  in  the  frimace,  which  admits  of 
a  more  hberal  passage  of  air  than  dry  coal  in  dust,  which  is  veiy 
apt  to  cause  solid  cakes,  impenetrable  by  air. 

Coking  of  coaL — ^Mineral  coal  is  converted  into  coke  for  the 
same  reason  that  wood  is  charred,  and  the  operation  is  similar  in 
both  cases.  An  essential  condition  in  fonmng  coke  is  that  the 
coal,  on  being  heated,  swells  and  changes  into  irregular  spongy 
masses,  which  adhere  intimately  together.  It  is  generally  as- 
serted that  this  operation  is  chiefly  designed  to  expel  sulphur; 
but  we  contend  that  its  main  object  is  to  expel  hydrogen  and 
form  a  coal  which  is  not  altered  by  heat.  This  species  of  coal  is 
one  of  the  requisites  in  most  smelting  operations,  the  absence  of 
hydrogen  is  another.  But  littie  sulphur  is  generally  expelled  in 
the  operation  of  coking ;  for,  if  the  coal  is  sulphureous,  the  coke 
obtained  from  it  is  invariably  so.  Since  both  sulphur  and  hy- 
drogen are  injurious  to  most  smelting  operations,  the  collier  must 
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aim  to  expel  as  mach  aa  poaeible  of  eaolf  It  ia  onlj  when  thfm 
ia  no  other  substance  present  to  which  they  may  adhere,  that  ihey 
both  are  driven  off  by  heat  The  aolphnx  oannot  be  entiielj 
separated  &otn  coke,  or  firom  ciubon,  no  matter  how  high  ihe 
heat  may  be ;  neither  can  all  the  hydrogen  be  remoTed  &om  car- 
bon by  simply  heating  the  compound.  If  oxygen  is  admitted  to 
'  these  combinations,  both  sulphur  and  hydrogen  may  be  almost 
entirely  expelled,  that  is,  provided  the  oxygen  is  not  introduced 
onder  too  high  or  too  low  a  heat.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  iij 
as  is  actually  the  case,  we  need  coke  as  pure,  or  &ee  &om  volatile 
Bubetances,  aa  possible,  the  coking  must  not  be  performed  in 
either  iron  retorts,  or  in  close  ovens.  Where  the  chemical  com- 
position of  coal  is  various,  different  methods  of  treatment  are  re- 
quired; these  are  effected  either  in  the  mode  of  work,  or  in  the  ap- 
paratus in  which  it  is  performed. 

Ooking  in  the  open  air. — In  selecting  coal  for  smelt  works,  ire 
should  choose  those  kinds  which  ore  the  most  free  &om  ashe^ 
sulphur,  water  and  hydrogen ;  these  axe  the  purest  and  fisrm  the 
strongest  coke.  The  strength  of  coke  however,  as  well  as  ^t  of 
charcoal,  depends  on  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  used.  When 
coal  abounds  in  sulphur,  as  well  aa  bitumen  and  water,  the  best 
mode  of  coking  it  ia  in  rows  or  clamps ;  that,  is,  in  a  long  pit  or 
heap,  a  section  of  which  is  represented  in  6g.  171.     The  length  of 


such  a  heap  may  be  from  20  to  100  feet^  or,  in  fkct,  it  may  have  any 
length ;  but  its  width  must  not  exceed  from  6  to  12  feet.  If  tko 
coal  is  very  impure  the  heaps  must  be  narrow,  but  if  it  ia  hard  and 
pure,  it  may  be  charred  in  wide  rows.  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases 
to  perform  the  coking  near  the  furnaces ;  even  -in  the  furnace 
yard,  the  transport  does  not  form  an  objectionable  consideration, 
because  the  yield  of  coke  is  universally  at  least  half  the  weight  of 
the  coal,  and  in  most  instances  more  than  that  Now  coke  is 
Comparatively  more  friable  than  stone  coal,  and  its  dust  is  worUi- 
iefas ;  the  loss  prevented  by  coking  in  the  furnace  yard  therefore, 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  higher  cost  of  transporting  cod 
ftom  'the  mine  to  the  fiimaoe. 
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In  a  TOW,  SQcli  as  is  represented  above,  the  coarse  coal  fonos  tlie 
ikieletoa  of  the  heap  inside,  and  at  distances  of  8  or  12  feet,  a 
kind  of  chimuey  is  oonstrncted  with  it  If  coal  coarse  enough 
for  the  ptupose  cannot  be  had,  a  due  is  constructed  of  loose  fire- 
bnck  on  the  floor,  over  the  whole  length;  *h™  forms  an  air  chan- 
nel. CluinneTB  ar^  erected  of  bricks  in  the  int>per  places  as  shown 
in  fifn-  175.    Sometimes,  espedallj  where  wood  is  cheap,  a  longi- 


tudinal channel,  and  also  ctobb  channels  are  formed  with  it,  and 
likewise  the  chimneys  which  are  constructed  of  sticks.  The  best 
plan,  generally,  is  to  form  air-channels  through  the  bottom  and 
also  the  floes  or  chimneys,  of  coarse  well>charred  coke ;  these  do 
not  swell ;  they  hold  good  fire,  and  cause  no  loss, — for  what  is 
burned  in  one  land  of  coal  is  saved  in  the  other ;  besides,  this 
method  furnishes  the  best  coke.  One  of  these  long  heaps  of  coal 
is  &om  S  to  5  feet  high,  according  to  the  kind  of  coal ;  it  consists 
of  coarse  coal,  covered  by  small  coal  and,  at  last,  by  slack  Fire 
of  wood  or  burning  coke  is  applied  to  the  foot  of  the  pile,  at  such 
distances  as  will  secure  a  uniform  distribution  of  it  and  in  the  • 
very  vicinity  of  the  flues  which  lead  to  the  chimneys,  as  these  are 
most  suitable  to  conduct  it  into  the  interior.  One  end  of  a  pile 
may  be  kindled,  bum  and  even  be  finished  while  the  other  end 
is  building ;  thus  coke  may  be  formed  in  a  short  time.  The  col- 
lier must  aim  to  conduct  the  fire  into  the  interior  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  heat  from  within  outwards ;  in  fact  this  operation 
must  be  done  on  the  same  principle  as  in  charring  wood.  But, 
nnce  stone  coal  is  less  valuable  than  wood,  and  as  a  higher  heat 
is  required  to  drive  ofif  impurities,  and  also  more  fresh  air,  and 
moisture  to  expel  sulphur ;  the  burning  coal  must  necessarily  be 
worked  more  openly,  and  under  a  more  brisk  heat,  than  woo<i. 
When  the  fire  is  well  spread  through  the  interior  of  the  pile,  and 
its  progress  is  safe,  the  sides  of  the  row  are  covered  by  coke-dust, 
but  the  base  and  top  are  kept  free,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  lively  com- 
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buBtioii  and  a  strong  heat  In  Jact,  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and 
if  possible  damp  air,  is  required  at  this  time  to  pass  through  tke 
coal,  if  good  coke  is  expected  to  be  made.  After  the  lapse  of  24 
hours,  more  or  less,  the  heat  is  well  distributed  and  the  flames  oa 
the  comb  of  the  pile  disappear,  and  hot  invisible  gases  only  es- 
cape. The  pile  is  now  closely  covered  with  ooke-dnst^  and  left 
to  cool ;  this  requires  another  21  hours,  so  that  in  two  days'  time, 
the  coke  ia  burned  and  ready  to  be  drawn. 

Coarse  coal  fi-esh  from  the  mines  is  best  suited  for  thismodeof 
coking.  It  should  be  adopted  in  all  cases  where  the  ooal  is  impoK^ 
and  a  good  article  is  required ;  for,  by  no  other  method  than  thif^ 
can  so  good  coke  be  obtained.  Other  modes  will  famish  more  coke 
from  the  same  amount  of  coal ;  but  good  coal  is  required  to  make 
coke  strong  and  pure,  such  as  is  suitable  for  iron  smelt  furnaces. 
The  foregoing  method  cannot  be  used  when  the  coal  is  fine,  that  ia, 
when  it  consists  mostly  of  slack  coal,  because  such  coal  is  too  close 
and  does  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  air  sufficiently  to  form  good 
coke.  It  is  oAen  chaired  by  mixing  it  with  small  wood,  cbipa, 
or  bushes  bound  in  faggots,  but  this  is  expensiTe,  and  where  wood 
is  scarce  cannot  be  resorted  to.  The  coal  then  is  charred  in  lai^ 
heaps,  or  pits,  like  wood.  Such  a  pit  may  be  from  20  to  25  feet 
in  diameter,  and  from  3  to  8  feet  high,  according  to  the  quaU^ 
of  the  coaL 

In  fig.  176  a  section  of  a  heap  is  represented.  A  strong  chim- 
ney of  firebrick  ia  erected  in  the  centre,  affording  many  flues  which 
lead  to  the  interior  of  the  mass.  It  is  built  very  open  and  with- 
out mortar.    On  the  floor  there  should  be  a  series  of  channeb  in 


a  radial  direction,  as  shown  in  fig.  177.  These  are  formed  rf 
coarse  coal,  or,  which  is  better  still,  of  large  lumps  of  ook^  so  » 
to  be  always  open.  Flues  of  firebrick  do  answer  the  purpose, 
but  are  not  so  &vorable  to  the  quahty  of  coke  as  coke  channela 
These  and  the  floor  are  covered  with  the  coarsest  coal  which  the 
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mine  affords,  and  when  it  is  exhausted  fine  coal  ia  spread  over 
them  to  a  height  of  2  feet  or  more,  according  to  ita  qoalitj.    Fire 
ia  noir  appHed  to  the  flues  at  the  circiimference,  and  urged  to  a 
mufbrm  and  lively  state.    A  dense  smoke 
iaeues  at  first  &om  the  top  of  the  c^iimnej.  '^  '''- 

This  sooD  ceases  and  a  white  flame  of  car- 
baretted  hydrogen  takes  its  place.  Within 
two  or  three  hours,  the  smoke  and  some 
fire  appears  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  coal, 
which  indicates  that  the  fire  is  well  spread 
in  the  interior.     The  remainder  of  fi^sh 
'small  coal  is  now  gradually  thrown  on, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heat  is  not 
checked.    Some  smoke  ought  to  issue  &om  the  coal  at  all  times, 
besides  the  flame  fivm  the  chimney.     Coal  is  therefore  thrown  on 
gradually,  to  the  height  which  may  be  desired,  so  that  the  heat 
follows  to  the  top  as  the  mass  increases.    When  all  the  coal  is 
put  on,  the  fire  is  permitted  to  break  through,  and  show  its  white 
fiames  at  the  surface.    Those  places  which  are  hottest,  and  where 
the  white  flame  ceases,  are  covered  by  coke-dust ;  meantime  other 
places  which  do  not  work  so  hvely,  or  are  behind,  are  urged  by 
running  an  iron  bar  into  the  heap  so  as  to  make  draught-holes^ 
thus  securing  a  more  Uvely  combustion.     When  all  the  coal  is 
thus  heated  uniformly  to  the  top,  the  heap  ia  covered  by  coke- 
dust.     At  the  foot  the  air  is  still  admitted  f<5r  some  hours,  so  as 
to  heat  the  heap  thoroughly.    When  the  infiammable  gas  ceases 
to  appear  at  the  chimney,  the  cover  of  dust  is  extended  to  the 
foot  of  the  heap,  but  the  cbiomey  is  still  kept  open  for  some  time. 
Finally  it  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  slab  or  a  castriron  plate. 
The  dustrcover  when  a  white  heat  is  perceptible  below  is  well 
secured  by  throwing  dust  around  it.     All  tiie  vents  on  the  sur- 
&ce  are  now  covered  closely,  and  the  earth  increased  so  as  to  pre- 
vent all  access  of  ur  to  the  interior.    Three  days,  and  often  four 
or  five,  are  required  thus  to  char  a  heap  of  coaL     This  manner 
of  proceeding  applies  to  slack  coaL    Coarse  coal  may  be  worked 
in  rows  which  require  less  time  and  less  attention  than  heaps. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  charring  coarse  coal  in  heaps;  itia 
coked  cheaper  and  better  in  rows. 

There  is  a  different  mumer  of  working  heaps  than  that  de- 
scribed above,  but  the  quality  of  the  coke  is  generally  inferior. 
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When  the  fire  is  well  established  in  the  interior,  the  chimney  top 
is  shut^  and  the  heat  thereby  forced  through  the  body  of  coaL 
When  the  fire  makes  its  appearance  at  the  surface  of  the  heap, 
the  chimney  is  opened  again,  and  a  lively  combustion  produced, 
which  soon  raises  a  high  heat)  and  shortly  finishes  the  operation. 
The  c6k.e  obtained  in  this  way,  is  generally  strong  but  not  so  pure 
as  that  made  by  the  former  operation. 

The  heap  is  always  well  cooled  before  coke  is  drawn,  which 
requires  fiom.  one  to  three  or  four  days,  according  to  its  -siza 
When. the  coal  abounds  in  sulphur,  the  heap  is  opened  in 
places  before  it  is  cool,  by  means  of  a  crowbar,  and  water  is 
thrown  upon  the  coke  although  stUl  red  hot  Thus  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  may  be  expelled,  which  will  be  manifest  by  a 
strong  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  effects  of  tlus  mode 
of  driving  off  sulphur  on  the  other  qualities  of  the  coke  are  some- 
what doubtful ;  for  it  invariably  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the 
coke  and  cause  it  to  b6  spongy  ancf  fiiable.  It  requires,  there- 
fore, a  strong  coke,  which  has  been  produced  by  a  strong  heat^ 
to  resist  the  weakening  influence  of  water.  We  shall  presently 
describe  a  better  method  for  expelling  sulphur. 

The  quantity  of  coke  produced  from  coal  varies  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  coal,  and  the  mode  of  operation.  It  is  not  often 
that  more  than  60  to  66  per  cent  by  weight  is  obtained  in  rows; 
although  coal  which  does  not  contain  much  hydrogen  or  water, 
may  reach  60  and  even  66  per  cent  The  yield  in  heaps  is  some- 
what better,  and  can  be  brought,  by  close  attention,  to  60  or  70 
per  cent  The  coke  from  coal  generally  amounts  to  more  by 
measurement  than  the  quantity  of  coid  that  is  burned;  this 

I  varies  from  100  to  126  bushels  of  coke  from  100  bushels  of  coal; 

i  it  is  not  ofi;en  less  than  110  bushels. 

I  The  place  where  coking  is  performed,  the  coke-yard,  is  gen- 

I  erally,  near  the  furnaces  and  if  possible  on  a  plane  which  is  level 

with,  or  slightly  elevated  above  the  top  of  the  furnaces ;  this  is 
particularly  the  case  at  iron- smelt  furnaces.  The  coke  yard  ought 
to  be  level  throughout,  and  dug,  or  ploughed  over,  so  as  to  re- 
move all  stones  and  damp  places  within  two  feet  of  the  sur&ce, 
and  uniformly  covered  by  a  loose  and  light  soil.  This  yard  is 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  into  which  rain  and  sprjng  water  flows, 
and  which  ought  constantly  to  contisdn  some  water,  which  may 
"be  at  hand  when  needed,  and  also  moisten  the  ground.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  impart  by  these  means  acertain  degree  of  damp- 
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ness,  but  not  too  much,  to  the  whole  yard.  In  the  couiBe  of  the 
operation  the  yard  is  covered  by  coke  dust,  which,  when  mixed 
with  soil,  is  yeiy  suitable  to  retain  moisture ;  but  the  presence  of 
YTSLtex  aroond  the  yard,  enables  us  always  to  obtain  damp  dust 
by  digging.  A  damp  coke^  yard  possesses  great  advantages  for 
driving  off  sulphur  from  coal.  This  substance  adheres  tenaciously 
to  carbon,  and  no  degree  of  heat  can  expel  it ;  not  even  with  the 
assistance  of  iresh  air.  The  best  method,  therefore,  to  desulphuret 
coal  is  foxmd  to  consist  in  highly  heated  steam.  Consequently,  if 
coal  is  heated  on  a  damp  ground,  steam  is  generated,  which,  in 
passing  through  the  hot  coal,  is  decomposed  and  carries  off  sul- 
phur. K  the  heat  is  too  high,  or  too  low,  these  means  are  as  in- 
effectual as  any  others ;  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  exact  point.  K 
moisture  is  always  present  it  will  act  at  4;he  proper  time.  When 
the  coal  is  at  the  highest  heat,  no  vapors  will  issue ;  the  ground 
k  dry,  and  none  are  needed. 

The  principles  involved  in  making  coke  are  exactly  the  same 
as  in  charring  wood,  with  the  exception  that  coke  is  less  combus- 
tible than  charcoal  and  less  care  and  attention  is  required  to  ob- 
tain good  results.  The  fire  should  always  work  from  the  interior 
to  the  exterior,  and  the  more  this  is  attended  to,  the  better  will 
be  the  yield.  When  coal  is  very  impure,  or  fine,  it  is  necessary 
to  work  with  less  cover,  in  order  to  make  quality,  but  this  is  al- 
Vay s  accompanied  by  a  loss.  Sometimes  the  flues  are  formed  by 
erecting  polesy  of  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  after  the  coal  is 
thrown  around  them,  and  before  the  fire  is  applied  they  are  with- 
drawn. This  mode  of  forming  flues  is  only  applicable  where  the 
coal  is  coarse  and  does  not  bake  too  much.  But  in  such  cases 
no  flues  at  all  are  needed ;  the  coarse  coal,  when  piled  openly, 
forms  sufficient  spaces  for  draught.  When  coal  is  very  bitumin- 
ous, and  swells  considerably,  it  must  be  set  with  large  spaces,  and 
good  safe  flues;  and,  in  order  to  insure  good  work,  it  is  coked 
without  siiDj  cover  of  coke  dust 

Ooking  in  oven^, — ^This  method  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain more  coke,  work  slack  coal  and  save  labor;  but  to  the  me- 
tallurgist it  is  of  little  use,  and  seldom  serves  his  purposes,  because 
coke  made  in  ovens  is  never  so  free  from  sulphur  as  that  charrdt 
in  the  open  air.  However,  for  the  use  in  cupolo,  in  air  furnaces 
around  crucibles,  for  melting  lead  and  some  othermetals,  it  serves 
equally  as  well  as  coke.  We  shall  not  allude  to  those  ovens,  by 
which  the  products^of  distillation  are  obtained,  for  they  are  with- 
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'out  value  here.    The  only  valuable  Bubstance  is  coal  tar,  of-irluclL 
the  gas  works  furnish  as  much  as  there  is  a  market  for. 

The  varieties  of  form  in  coke  ovens  are  iimumerable ;  ve  shall, 
therefore,  couSne  our  atteutiou  to  onlj  a  few  of  them.  In  fig. 
178,  is  represented  a  vertical  aevtion  of  a  coke  oven  snch  as  is 


mostly  in  use  in  the  -western  states,  and  other  regions  where  coke 
is  made.  It  is  generally  built  against  a  hill-side,  and  is  accessible^ 
at  the  top  where  the  aperture  is,  by  a  road,  bo  that  the  wagons 
may  deposit  their  loads  of  coal  most  coaveniently  to  it  The  form 
of  the  interior  of  the  oven  resembles  that  of  a  common  baker's 
oven,  only  it  is  round,  as  represented  in  the  plan,  fig.  179.  The 
hearth  is  &om  10  to  12  feet  in  di- 
'^  "*■  ameter,  and  has  a  door  2  feet  in 

width  on  one  side.    The  arch  is 
in  its  centre  or  highest  point,  about 
3|  or  4  feet  above  the  bottom,  and 
about  18  inches  or  2  feet  in  its 
span.     The  opening  in  its  centre 
is  &om  20  to  24  inches  in  diam* 
eter.    The  entire  hearth,  both  the 
bottom  and  arch,  is  constnicted  of 
firebrick ;  the  rough  walls  around 
these  may  be  either  of  common 
brick,  or  rough  or  dressed  stones.    Two  or  more  ovens  are  gen- 
erally buQt  together,  as  shown  in  fig.  180.     This  arrangement 
tf  ves  labor,  because  there  is  always  more  than  one  hand  required  \ 
and  two  or  three  hands  may  quite  as  well  tend  as  many  ovens. 

The  manner  of  using  these  ovens  is  extremely  simple.  If  one  is 
cold,  which  is  always  the  case  when  new,  or  on  Monday  momingi^ 
a  quantity  of  wood  is  first  spread  over  the  hearth,  and  kindled , 
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mMUitime  Bome  lamp  coal  is  added.  This  fire  is  then  contuiiied 
briskly,  aatil  the  arch  and  sides  are  ted  hot  The  ashes  are 
either  remoTed,  or  drawn  tovarda  the  door  by  means  of  a  long 
hook,  or  left  where  they  are,  in  case  no  harm  is  done  to  the  coke. 


When  the  oven  is  hot,  the  coal  is  thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  spread 
aniformly,  over  the  hearth,  hy  another  hand  at  the  aide  door. 
The  height  of  co^  upon  the  bottom,  depends  on  the  kind  of 
ooke  which  is  to  be  made ;  if  it  is  to  be  close  and  heavy,  the  8tra> 
tarn  is  from  16  to  20  inches  thick ;  and  only  12  or  14  inches  if  it 
is  to  be  pure,  in  which  case  the  coke  is  more  spongy.  When  all 
the  coal,  which  varies  &om  2  to  3  tons  at  a  lime,  is  charged,  the 
door  is  shut,  either  hy  means  of  a  cast-iron  plate,  or  by  fire-briok. 
A  few  small  f^>ertures,  however,  are  left  open  for  the  aooess  of  a 
little  ur,  which  are  stopped  as  soon  as  the  heat  inmde  is  strong 
enough  to  drive  ofif  the  volatile  matter.  From  the  aperture  in  the 
centre  of  the  roof,  a  thick  dense  smoke  at  first  issaes,  which  is 
soon  supplanted  by  a  bright  flame.  It  is  sot  good  to  increase  the 
heat  too  rapidly  by  throwing  in  the  coal  too  &st ;  there  is  no  need 
of  haste  in  charging,  for  notdiing  is  gained  by  it ;  on  the  contraiy, 
loss  may  ensue.  When  the  coke  is  thoroughly  heated,  which 
takes  about  16  or  16  hours,  the  flame  ceases  at  the  top,  and  all 
tiie  openings  in  the  door,  and  at  the  top  are  dosed;  still  a  few 
small  crevices  may  be  open  which  admit  a  UtUe  air.  This  causes 
the  heat  to  become  intense,  and  then  the  coke  draws  together,  and 
forms  a  more  close  and  compact  body.  This  list  heat,  which  re- 
quires about  two  hours,  settles  the  coke.  All  crevices  and  jcnnts 
are  then  carefully  cldsed,  and  the  oven  left  for  some  hours  to  cool. 
One  heat  requires  &om  26  to  22  hours,  and  when  all  things  work 
well,  an  oven  must  be  heated  and  diacharged  in  24  hours.  This, 
however,  depends  very  much  on  the  quantity  of  coal  which  is 
charged.    A  high  stratom  requires  a  disproportionally  longer  time 
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for  clianing  than  a  low  one ;  when,  therefore,  the  object  is  to 
make  much  coke,  and  work  cheap,  it  is  not  advisable  to  put  too 
much  coal  into  the  oven.  / 

The  discharging  or  drawing  of  the  coke  ought  to  be  done 
while  the  oyen  is  red  hot.  It  must  be  done  quickly,  so  as  not  to 
lose  too  much  by  combustion,  and  also  not  to  cool  the  oyen,  in 
order  that  fresh  coal  may  inflame  at  once  when  it  is  chaiged 
The  door  is  opened,  but  the  cast-iron  plate  which  shuts  the  top  is 
not  removed.  As  the  coke  forms  a  solid  cake,  which  is  often 
•  very  strong,  a  long  heavy  iron  bar  is  driven  in  at  the  bottom,  by 
which  the  cake  is  broken,  so  as  to  form  pieces  of  a  limited  size. 
The  coke,  when  thus  drawn  from  the  furnace,  is  dropped  on  the 
ground,  and  the  hot  mass  sprinkled  with  water  by  means  of  a 
watering  pot  and  syringe.  This  damping  of  the  hot  coke,  cools 
it  for  removal,  and  in  the  mean  time  ca^ises  some  of  the  sulphur 
to  evaporate.  When  the  hot  coke  is  removed,  fresh  coal  is  im- 
mediately thrown  into  the  oven,  provided  it  is  not  too  hot;  for 
an  unnecessary  loss  of  coke  is  the  consequence  of  a  decomposition 
of  the  coal  too  rapidly. 

Ovens  do  not  furnish  the  cheapest  coke,  and  pf  course  not  the 
best  kind.  Their  superiority  over  coking  in  an  open  yard,  con- 
sists in  working  slag  coal  with  greater  fEtcUity  than  it  can  be  done 
in  the  yard.  The  yield  in  an  oven,  in  weight  and  in  measare, 
may  be  pushed  very  high,  by  applying  a  low  heat  in  coking ;  80 
per  cent  and  even  85  per  cent  in  weight  may  be  obtained,  by 
150  or  160  bushels,  in  measure.  The  coke  thus  obtained  is  not 
strong  and  heavy,  but  always  spongy ;  it  bums  with  flame,  and  is 
not  suitable  for  smelting,  notwithstanding  however  good  it  may 
be,  for  use  in  locomotives.  Good  coke,  even  if  made  in  ovens, 
must  be  silver-gray,  crystallized  in  columns,  and  shingle  like  good 
well-charred  charooaL  The  coke  ovens  near  and  around  Pitts- 
burg, Penn.,  ftimish  a  first  rate  article  from  slack  coaL  An  oven 
will  not  fiimish  much  more  good  coke  from  a  certain  weight  of 
coal,  than  the  heap  or  row  in  the  yard.  The  average  return  of 
good  coke  formed  by  a  high  degree  of  heat,  is  from  55  to  65  per 
cent  in  weight,  and  100  to  120  per  cent  in  measure. 

In  this  country  the  variety  in  the  form  of  ovens  is  not  veiy 
great,  and  in  fact  there  is  no  necessity  for  it ;  the  one  described 
above,  works  as  weU  as  any.  Still  we  should  like  to  see  an  im- 
provement on  that  oven  for  the  particular  use  of  the  metalluigiHt 
A  certain  quantity  of  air,  and  if  possible  moisture,  ought  to  pass 
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throngli  hot  coke,  as  ve  have  aLown,  in  order  to  purify  it  This 
does  not  take  pkce  in  the  ovens  above  described.  A  litUe  air 
passes  in  at  the  door,  but  that  of  course  cannot  reach  the  mass  of 
coke.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  introduce  air  by  iperlon- 
ting  the  bottom ;  but  they  have  been  found  to  be  of  little  avail, 
because  the  coke  soon  becomes  so  close  as  not  to  admit  of  its  pas- 
sage. The  most  successful  method  of  producing  good  coke  in  a 
large  qnantity,  and  also  for  accelerating  the  work,  is  the  coQStmo- 
tion  of  a  channel  around  the  inner  vraU  of  the  oven,  a  horixontal 
section  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  181.    The  air  is  drawn  in  at 


both  ffldes  of  the  door  through  this  channel,  which  is  about  6 
inches  wide,  between  the  roogh-wall  and  the  lining  of  the  oven, 
and  conducted  by  small  apertures  into  the  oven ;  there  may  be 
nine  or  ten  of  such  Sues  or  tuyeres  2  or  2^  inches  wide  in  the  tax- 
cumference.  These  air-holes  must  be  above  the  stratum  of  coal, 
tm  shown  in  fig.  182.    They  are  therefore  about  2  feet  &om  the 


heanJi.  A  couple  of  bricks  will  serve  to  close  the  entrances  to 
the  main  channel,  when  neoessary.  The  operation  of  this  air 
channel  is  plain.  Whenever  it  is  open,  the  air  fiimiahed  by  it 
will  cause  the  gases  which  escape  from  the  coal  to  bum,  and  beat 
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ibe  arcli  and  the  top  of  the  coal.  By  mcreamng  the  heat  in  the 
oyenf  it  oonsequentlj  aooelerates  the  operation^  and  causes  a 
stronger  coke  to  be  made.  (Thia  channel  must  be  used  with  dis- 
cietton  and  judgment,  for  if  it  iS'  either,  opened  too  soon  on  the 
fresh  coal,  or  suffered  to  renudn  open  too  long  on  the  hot  coke,  it 
causes  waste. 

In  speculating  on  the  best  construction  of  a  eoke  oyeoi  we 
must  remember,  that  a  liberal  supply  of  air,  and,  if  possible,  the 
presence  of  moisture  also,  is  required  at  a  certain,  period  of  the 
operation,  in  order  to  form  good  coke.  In  other  respects,  the 
principles  laid  down  in  charring  wood  are  appKcable  here.  High 
arches — cupolas — are  generally  more  durable  than  those  of  less 
span ;  they  conduce  to  a  good  yield  and  strong  coke,  but  work 
slow.  K,  however,  they  are  not  well  attended  to,  the  yield  may 
be  worse  than  with  flat  arches,  because  the  coal  is  longer  in  the 
oven.  But  the  coke  from  a  high  arched  oven  is  never  so  good 
as  that  from  a  low  arched  oue.  No  one  who  bears  in  mind  that 
a  thin  stratum  of  coal  and  low  arch,  with  its  more  perfect  work, 
ftimishes  better  coke  than  a  thick  stratum  of  coal  and  high  arch, 
can  doubt  which  plan  of  construction  is  the  most  suitable  to  fur- 
nish coke  for  metallurgical  operations.  For  the  formation  of 
good  coke,  the  coal  should  not  be  higher  than  12  inches,  and  the 
highest  part  of  the  oven  not  more  than  8|  feet,  from. the  bottom. 
There  is  little  harm  done  in  having  the  arch  oiJy  8  feet  high  in 
the  centre,  and  18  inches  around  the  circumference. 

The  drawing  of  the  hot  coke  is,  no  doubt,  hard  labor.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  facilitate  it  by  making  the  hearth  of 
the  oven  square,  and  fitting  to  two  opposite  sides,  doors  as  large 
as  the  sides  themselves,  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  cake  at  once. 
Little  if  any  thing  is  gained  by  this  plan,  for  it  is  attended  with 
the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of  coke  by  combustion.  "When  the 
stratum  of  coke  is  not  thicker  than  15  or  16  inches,  and  a  strong 
iron  bar  is  driven  in  below,  whilst  it  is  hot,  it  is  easily  broken. 
The  low  oven,  and  thin  stratum,  offer,  therefore,  the  greatest 
advantages  in  this  country,  because  coal  is  here  cheap  and  labor 
high ;  we  can  afford  to  waste  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.'  In 
addition,  when  we  consider  that  the  coke  is  more  suitable,  when 
manufactured  in  this  way,  for  our  purposes,  there  cannot  be  d 
doubt,  as  to  the  form  of  the  ovens  and  the  mode  of  work. 

In  respect  to  the  preservation  of  coke,  what  has  been  said  of 
charcoal  is  equally  applicable.    Coke  ought  to  be  stored  under 
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aheds  for  protection  against  rain  and  snow,  for  it  absorbs  water 
as  readily  as  charcoaL  It  is  asserted  on  experience,  that  coke 
which  has  been  stored  lor  three  or  four  months,  is  better  than 
that  which  is  &esh«  We  maj  acconnt  for  this  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  charcoaL  It  neither  is,  nor 
can  be  the  moisture,  which  causes  these  advantages,  for  it  cannot 
famish  heat,  it  absorbs  it  We  shall  find  the  cause  of  the  old 
ooke  being  better  than  fresh,  to  consist  in  the  more  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  moisture,  and  consequently  in  its  more  uniform  qual« 
ity.  Coke  is  not  so  easUy  affected  by  water  as  charcoal,  and  as 
steam  removes  sulphur,  there  is  no  harm  done  in  damping  hot 
coke,  if  too  much  water  is  not  used.  The  presence  of  sulphur  is 
always  recognized  upon  damping  hot  coke ;  but,  if  we  wish  to 
detect  the  quantity  of  sulphur  it  contains,  it  is  rubbed  together 
with  pure  oxide  of  iron  and  heated  in  a  crucible.  The  grains  of 
iron  thus  obtained  are  freed  from  coke  by  wasUng,  and  tested 
for  sulphur  by  dissolving  them  in  diluted  acid;  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  gathered  by  precipitating  a  metallic  solution. 

AntkracUe. — ^This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  class  of  min* 
eral  fuel,  for  metallurgical  operations  in  this  coulitry,  although 
not  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Pennsylvania  anthracite  is  not 
only  abundantly  distributed  in  the  eastern  part  of  that  state,  but 
its  great  purity,  and  solid  form,  adapt  it  particularly  to  the  use  of 
the  smelter  and  operator  in  metal&  The  chemical  composition 
of  anthracite  is  similar  to  charcoal,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly 
in  its  form,  being  very  hard  and  compact,  and  in  the  greater 
quantity  of  ashes  which  it  contains.  It  is,  like  charcoal,  unaltered 
in  form  after  exposure  to  the  strongest  heat ;  even  after  passing 
through  a  blast  furnace,  it  has  equally  as  sharp  edges,  and  is  in 
form  exactly  as  it  was  before.  The  following  table  presents  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania. 


Oomposition. 


Lehigh  coal.  Summit  mines, 

Schuylkill  coal,  Tamaqua  mines,  92*07 

Pottsville, 

Pine^ove, 

Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  Co. 

Oarbondale,        "         " 


• 

Curbon.  Volatilt  mattar. 

88-60 

7-50 

4-00 

• 

9207 

508 

2-90 

1-57 

94-10 

1-40 

4-60 

1-50 

79-57 

7-16 

8-28 

1-54 

88-90 

7-68 

8-49 

1-40 

90-23 

7-07 

2-70 

1-40 
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The  ultimate  analysis  of  antliracite  sbows  it  to  be  composed 
of  90*45  carbon,  243  hydrogen,  2*46  oxygen,  some  nitrogen,  and 
4*67  ashes.  Another  specimen  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  was 
composed  of  94*1  carbon,  2*89.hydrogen,  -87  nitrogen,  1*83  oxygen, 
and  1*8  ashes.  The  ashes  generally  consist,  like  those  of  bitnmi* 
nous  coal,  of  silex,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chlorides,  which 
generally  evaporate  and  condense  on  cold  objects  in  the  form  of 
white  films.  Some  of  this  coal  contains  considerable  quantities 
of  sulphur,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  fine  parts  and  slack,  in 
consequence  of  the  coal  having  been  broken  into  lumps  of  uniform 
size  before  use,  and  because  the  sulphureous  parts  are  the  most 
brittle  and  slaty.  When  we  desire  a  relatively  pure  ooal  for  cm 
operations^  anthracite  should  be  used  in  large  lumps. 

Anthracite  is  the  most  important,  and  best  fuel  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  metals,  partly  because  it  is  nearly  as  pure  as  charcoal,  and 
generally  cheaper  than  either  that  or  coke.  When  a  ton  of  bita- 
minous  coal  can  be  bought  at  50  cents,  which  is  an  average  price 
in  the  coal  regions  of  the  West^  a  ton  of  coke  will  cost  not  leas 
than  $2,  at  which  price  many  of  the  iron  furnaces  buy  anthra- 
cite. The  points  in  which  the  advantages  of  anthracite  are  great- 
est are  these,-^if  coal,  coke  and  anthracite  must  be  transported, 
the  latter  is  far  before  the  first  in  cheapness.  A  ton  of  charcoal 
cannot  be  Aimished  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstanoes 
for  less  than  $6.  When  we  now  consider  that  anthracite  occa- 
sions no  expense  in  the  erection  of  char  ovens^  and  yards,  or  for 
the  superintendence  of  the  charring  operation,  no  interest  on  cap- 
ital invested  in  a  stack  of  wood,  charcoal  or  coke,  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  the  superior  cheapness  of  anthracite  over  charcoal  and 
coke  in  melting.  We  shall  speak  of  this  subject  more  at  length 
in  the  proper  place,  in  the  third  part  of  this  work. 

Anthracite  is  not  so  imflammable  as  either  dry  wood  or  bitu- 
minous coal,  but  it  may  be  made  to  bum  quite  as  vividly  as 
either,  by  exposing  it  to  a  strong  draught,  or  in  a  large  masa^  to 
the  action  of  air.  Since  there  is  little  or  no  hydrogen  in  this  coal, 
it  bums  without  flame,  and  its  use  for  many  purposes,  such  as 
heating  reverberatories,  has  been  in  so  far  delayed.  As  has  been 
explained  in  previous  pages,  this  absence  of  flame  arises  chiefly 
from  the  lack  of  solid,  heated  particles  in  the  gases,  and  as  trans- 
parent hot  gas  does  not  radiate  heat,  no  matter  what  may  be  its 
temperature,  it  has  been  fbund  that  the  anthracite  flame  does  not 
heat  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  so  well  and  so  quick,  as  bitu- 
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xzunous  coal  or  flaming  wood.  This  evil  can  be  remedied  by  ap- 
plying a  blast  imder  the  grate  of  a  furnace.  Thus  fine  particles 
of  coal  are  carried  oyer  by  the  hot  gases,  and  the  flame  so  formed 
radiates  heat  as  weU  as  that  of  any  other  fuel.  It  is  manifest,  that 
ihe  pressure  of  blast,  or  the  force  of  the  c:arrent  of  air,  which  is 
to  tear  loose  these  particles  of  coal,  must  be  in  proportion  to.  the 
refractory  nature  of  the  coal.  If  the  drafl  is  too  strong  these  par- 
tides  wiU  be  too  large,  and  therefore  be  deposited  on  the  hearth 
where  the  current  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  keep  them  sus- 
pended ;  their  effect  is  thus  lost  If  the  particles  are  extremely 
smxdl  and  the  furnaces  so  constracted  as  to  retain  a  lively  cur- 
rent, their  subsidence  is  preyented.  A  low  roof  is  therefore  re- 
quired in  burning  anthracite  coal  in  a  reyerberatory  furnace. 
Another  consideration  which  has  a  strong  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  flame,  is  the  size  of  the  grate.  Small  grates  generally 
famish  more  flame  than  large  ones,  but  only  when  flaming  fuel 
is  nsed,  where  the  carburetted  hydrogen  affords  the  carbon  as  mi- 
nntely  as  it  is  required.  A  large  grate  is,  in  this  instance,  more  suita- 
ble to  form  a  good  substantial  flame  than  a  small  one,  for  a  gen- 
tie  draught  in  it  will  produce  only  small  particles,  while  a  strong 
blast  tears  off  large  ones  which  are  of  little  use.  The  truth  of  this 
explanation  of  the  formation  of  flame,  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
reheating  and  puddling  furnaces  of  the  iron  works.  For  reheat* 
ing  or  welding  iron  anthracite  is  decidedly  preferrable  to  bitumi- 
nous coal,  because  it  is  more  economical  and  works  £sister.  The 
low  roo^  in  the  reheating  furnaces,  is  the  only  cause  of  good  work 
with  anthracite.  The  same  coal^  with  the  same  blast  and  size  of 
grate,  will  produce  a  perfectiy  white  flame  in  a  reheating  fiimace, 
while  we  cannot  obtain  a  similar  flame  from  it  in  a  puddling  fur- 
nace. 

Sometimes,  the  ashes  which  are  formed  by  anthracite  and 
deposited  in  tiie  flues,  or  on  the  hearth^  are  a  cause  of  objection. 
TtJs  eyil,  if  it  cannot  be  entirely  obviated,  can  at  least  be  greatiy 
modified  by  increasing  the  sur&ce  of  the  grate.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  tiie  deposit  of  these  ashes  that  the  strong  draught,  as  we 
remarked  before,  tears  loose  large  particles  of  carbon  which  can- 
not be  supported  by  the  slow  moving  gases,  nor  consumed  be* 
cause  their  mass  is  too  large  and  refractory. 

Oaseous  Fuel — ^In  smelting  and  other  operations  of  metal- 
lurgy, we  do  not  use  any  natural  gaseous  fuel.  That  which  is 
generated  from  solid  fiiel  can  be  used  advantageously  only  in 
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some  particular  cases,  of  which  we  shall  speak  at  the  proper  time. 
If  we  generate  combustible  gases  from  solid  ftiel  and  use  them, 
we  shall  only  accomplish,  by  a  complicated  process,  those  results 
which  we  can  generally  attain  more  advantageously  by  using  the 
fuel  itself.  It  would  lead  us  farther  than  ouT/^pace  admits,  to 
show  the  folly  of  generating  gases  for  combustion  from  solid  fuel, 
but  we  will  show  the  principle  of  the  operation,  and  each  one  may 
draw  his  own  conclusions. 

If  we  would  produce  the  highest  heat  firom  fuel,  it  is  necessary  ^ 
to  convert  all  the  carbon  into  carbonic  acid ;  this  can  be  done  in 
any  well-constructed  furnace  with  brick  walls,  and  in  which  the 
layer  of  coal  on  the  grate  bars  is  not  too  high.  Seven  inches  for 
bituminous  coal,  and  eighteen  inches  for  anthracite,  is  nearly  the 
proper  height.  In  combustion  thus  conducted,  we  obtain  the 
highest  heat,  and  the  largest  quantity  of  it.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  forming  gas,  is  to  use  a  thick  layer  of  coal,  and  convert 
all  the  oxygen  and  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide ;  introducing  fresh 
oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  at  a  proper  place  behind  the  grate, 
and  converting  the  carbonic  oxide  into  carbonic  acid.  If  the  sim- 
ple combustion  of  solid  fuel  in  the  grate  is  perfect,  we  obtain  just 
as  much  heat  as  in  forming  gas;  indeed,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  difference ;  for  perfect  combustion  will  furnish  the  same 
amount  of  heat  in  both  cases.  It  is  asserted  that  perfect  combuS' 
tion  is  more  easily  accomplished  in  burning  gas  than  solid  fuel; 
we  contend  that  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  experience  confirms  onr 
statement.  In  well-constructed  furnaces  there  is  less  fuel  used, 
by  burning  it  directly,  than  in  forming  gas.  The  use  of  gas  in 
reverberatory  furnaces  is  inconsistent  with  sound  principles.  We 
have  seen  that  flame  is  required  in  reverberatories ;  but  by  form- 
ing and  burning  carbonic  oxide  no  flame  is  produced,  and  no 
radiation  of  heat  can  be  expected. 

One  of  the  objects  in  the  construction  of  ftumaces,  is  to  con- 
dense the  heat  into  the  smallest  space  possible,  in  order  to  dimin- 
ish the  surface  of  apparatus,  and,  consequently,  the  radiating 
surface.  In  generating  gas  from  solid  fuel  this  object  is  neglected, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  loss  of  heat,  both  by  conversion  and 
radiation.  All  combustion,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  heat  which 
is  generated,  must  be  confined  to  the  smallest  possible  space; 
any  unnecessary  extension  of  space  causes  loss  in  the  degree  and 
quantity  of  heat.  In  fact,  the  generation  of  gas  firom  fiiel,  for 
the  purpose  of  subsequent  combustion,  appears  to  us  like  pump* 
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ing  water  by  hand  upon  a  wateT-whed,  in  order  to  drive  a  mill 
thereby. 

The  only  nseful  application  of  gaseous  fuel  is  when  hot  gases 
are  prevented  from  passing  away  into  the  air,  and  their  heat^  instead 
of  being  wasted,  is  abstracted  for  some  valuable  purpose.  The 
investigation  of  this  subject  does  not  belong  to  this  place,  and  it 
has,  in  fact,  no  connection  with  that  of  generating  of  heat  We 
shall  allude  to  it  when  treating  of  those  subjects  where  it  is  ap- 
plied. In  concluding  this  chapter,  we  insert  a  table  showing' the 
results,  as  calculated  for  various  kinds  of  fuel. 


KindoffaBL 

Air-dried  wood  20  per  cent  moisture. 
Wood  of  10  per  cent  moisture, 
Kiln-dried  wood, 
Air-dried  turf  80  per  cent  water,  10 

ashes, 

Kiln  dried. 

Brown  coal,  20  per  cent  water, 

Bituminous  coal, 

Anthracite,      .        .        •        • 

Charcoal,  12  per  cent  water, 

Torf-ooal,         •        .        .        . 

Coke,  firesh, 

Tunnel-head  gas  charcoal, 

"  "   coke, 

Anthracite,      .        .        •        • 
Stone  coal,  bituminous, 
Gases  generated  from  solid  fiiel,  and 

burned  in  separate  chambers. 


DegmeofhMt  which  .Qamtitj  of  best  •»• 
may  be  ganeiaced.        cording  to  toIiuim. 


2838° 

25 

8018° 

— 

8168<^ 

— 

2708O 

86 

8878° 

58 

8558° 

60 

8968° 

85 

4288° 

94 

4418° 

97 

4288° 

88 

4828° 

92 

2168° 

•08 

2700° 

•10 

2500* 

.. 

8828° 

._ 

2200< 


•  •• 


CHAPTER  VL 


Means  which  facilUate  Qmbustion, — ^In  order  to  obtain  the 
highest  degree  and  the  largest  quantity  of  heat  from  fdel,  certain 
artificial  means  are  used,  consisting  of  properly-constructed  ftir- 
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naoeSy  chimneys,  and  blast  macliines.  We  mtist  always  endeaYor 
to  make  the  combustion  perfect ;  that  is,  to  convert  all  the  car- 
bon, by  oxidation,  into  carbonic  acid,  and  all  the  hydrogen  into 
water.  In  &ct,  all  substances  which  are  susceptible  of  it  should 
be  oxidized  to  the  highest  degree.  When  one  part  of  pure  coal, 
by  being  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  liberates  8000^,  or  parts, 
of  heat,  it  will  produce  only  2480^  if  oxidiced  only  to  carbonic 
oxide.  A  liberal  supply  of  air  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  all  com- 
bustion ;  for  the  losses  accruing  £rom  a  deficiency  are  far  greater 
than  those  caused  by  an  excess  of  air.  In  order  to  condense 
combustion  into  a  small  space,  the  hot  gases  axe  either  drawn 
away  by  a  chinmey,  or  j&esh  air  is  forced  into  the  coal  by  blast 
machines;  or  both  means  are  resorted  to  at  once. 

(hnstructicn  ofFumouxs, — The  forms  of  fiimaces  are  modified 
to  answer  the  specific  objecte  of  their  donstruction.  We  shall, 
here,  only  allude  to  some  general  principles,  in  relation  to  them, 
which  it  is  useful  to  know.  The  highest  degree  of  heat  which  is 
possible,  is  required  to  form  carbonic  acid.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
more  safe  to  form  it  at  high,  than  at  low,  temperatures.  The  high- 
est heat  which  may  be  produced  in  forming  carbonic  acid,  is  about 
4000°,  while  in  forming  carbonic  oxide  it  is  not  much  more  than 
2000^.  The  most  important  objects  to  be  considered  in  attempt- 
ing  perfect  combustion,  are  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  coal, 
and  the  absence  of  spaces  iu  it  It  must  be  uniformly  close,  and 
as  low  as  possible ;  nor  can  it  be  too  thin  so  long  as  sufficient  heat 
is  generated.  Holes,  or  spaces  in  the  coal  through  which  atmos- 
pheric air  may  pass,  are  chiefly  to  be  avoided,  for  such  air  in  its 
passage  only  absorbs  without  producing  any  heat.  Agaia,  the 
grate  surface  should  not  be  too  large ;  for  when  it  is,  and  more 
heat  is  produced  than  can  be  consumed,  the  carbonic  acid  is  trans- 
formed into  carbonic  oxide.  The  smallest  space,  therefore,  is  the 
most  profitable ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  grate  should  never  have 
a  larger  surfsu^  than  is  actually  necessary.  The  material  of  which 
a  furnace  is  constructed  has  an  important  influence  upon  the  com- 
bustion. Good  conducters,  such  as  metals,  lower  the  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  becomes  extremely  doubt- 
ful. All  those  substances  which  surround  the  fire  should  be 
either  natural  or  artificial  stones ;  the  porosity  of  the  latter  ren- 
ders them  preferable  under  the  form  of  fire-brick,  which  resist  the 
degree  of  heat  generated  in  the  grate ;  they  are  most  suitable  for 
this  purpose.    It  is  not  in  respect  to  its  non-conducting  capacity, 
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lalone,  that  a  fiie-proof  material  is  to  be  selected,  but  its  color  has 
an  influence  on  combustion*  White  surfaces  form  carbonic  add 
with  greater  &GLlit7  than  darkened,  or  black,  bricks  or  stones. 
The  spaces  between  the  grate  bars  should  not  be  too  narrow,  for 
a  sufficient  width  fitcilitates  the  formation  of  carbonic  oxide ;  this 
IB  true  also  of  tuyeres.  Coarse  fiiel  has  not  such  a  tendency  to 
form  carbonic  oxide  as  fine  fiiel;  the  stratum  of  the  former  may 
be  thicker  than  that  of  the  latter.  Some  fuel,  particularly  anthra- 
cite, is  liable  to  fljring,  on  being  suddenly  placed  in  a  hot  fire ; 
this  may  be  prevented  by  heating  the  coal  gently,  for  some  time, 
before  charging  it.  When  fuel  is  gently  heated,  before  it  is  placed 
in  a  fiumaoe,  provided  it  can  be  conveniently  done  by  waste  heat,  it  . 
is  always  attended  with  a  good  effect.  The  water  is  thus  evapo- 
rated and  the  fuel,  whether  wood  or  coal,  is  prevented  from  form- 
ing dust  In  some  instances,  advantages  may  be  derived  from 
heating  the  air  before  it  enters  the  furnace.  When  this  can  be 
done  by  waste  heat,  these  advantages  may  be  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  heat  indicated,  or  rather  the  difference  between  the  feed- 
ing air  and  the  heat  in  the  famace.  If  4000^  are  generated  in 
the  furnace,  and  the  feeding  air  is  introduced  at  500^,  |  of  the 
amount  of  fuel  may  be  saved  by  this  hot  air.  But,  since  hot  air 
&cilitates  combustion,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  carbonic 
oxide,  a|^  the  advantages  gained  by  it  may  be  lost  in  its  combus- 
tion. Id  smelting  operations,  hot  blast  has  peculiar  advantages, 
which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  notice  here.  There  are  other 
means  for  increasing  either  the  quantity  or  quality  of  heat,  such 
as  the  grinding  and  washing  of  fuel  with  warm  watet  to  remove 
gypsum  and  other  soluble  salts;  also  pressing,  drying,  and  char- 
ring it :  all  these  have  been  aUuded  to  in  former  pages. 

Chimneys. — The  most  common  means  to  produce  draught,  are 
chimneys.  It  is  not  our  object  to  priesent  a  theoretical  investiga- 
tion of  this  subject,  which,  in  fact,  would  be  useless  here,  in  our 
case ;  but  to  point  out  some  leading  principles  which  should  be 
observed  in  the  construction  of  chimneys.  In  all  cases,  the  wiJls 
of  a  chimney  can  never  be  too  thick,  particularly  the  rough  walL 
Heat  is  the  power  which  produces  the  motion  of  air,  and  it  ought 
to  be  preserved.  The  height  of  a  chimney  is  not  important ;  its 
top  must  of  necessity  be  raised  over  the  roof  of  the  buildings,  and 
that  height  is,  in  all  cases,  sufficient  to  ensure  perfect  combustion. 
In  any  case  there  is  no  need  of  a  higher  chinmey  than  wiU  an- 
swer to  carry  off  the  gases  beyond  the  reach  of  harm.    When 
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combustion  is  perfect,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  which  is  £Kr  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  and,  therefore,  requires  a  high  degree  of 
heat  to  ascend  a  tall  chimney.  The  lowest  stack  is  the  most 
profitable  in  this  case,  for  it  loses  less  heat  by  radiation  than  a 
high  one.  In  all  metallurgical  operations,  there  is  suffident  waste 
heat  for  producing  draught,  and  hardly  a  case  occurs  in  which  a 
want  of  heat,  when  it  is  properly  applied,  is  the  cause  of  a  want 
of  draught  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  advantage  to  have  high  chim' 
neys ;  but  it  is  essential  to  haye  them  wide  enough  to  abstxact 
and  remove  the  hot  gases  produced  in  the  grate.  The  gases  gen- 
erated from  different  kinds  of  fuel  are  not  equal  in  composition; 
thus,  wood  and  bituminous  coal  generate  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
or  steam,  besides  carbonic  acid,  while  anthracite  and  charcoal  do 
not.  These  latter  generate  chiefly  carbonic  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1'52 ;  and  if  we  take  the  nitrogen  which  passes  throngk 
the  grate  into  account,  the  burnt  air  is  still  heavier  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  in  proportion  of  109  to  100.  It  is  evident  that  a  ce^ 
tain  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  render  this  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  atmosphere,  and  an  additional  quantity  to  set  the 
gases  in  motion ;  when  we  consider,  also,  that  large  surfaces  radi-  • 
ate  much  heat,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  low  stacks  are 
more  profitable  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  than  high  ones.  Steam 
is  not  half  as  heavy  as  atmospheric  air;  and  where  it  i^  mingled 
with  the  products  of  combustion,  there  is,  therefore,  a  stronger 
motion.  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  a  chimney  for  a  wood  fire  may 
be  naiTower  than  one  for  bituminous  coal ;  while  for  bittuninous 
coal  it  may  be  of  smaller  dimensions  than  one  for  anthracite  and 
charcoal. 

We  may  state,  iii  general,  that  vertical  chimneys  are  p^efe^ 
able  to  inclined.  That  as  little  heat  may  be  lost  in  the  ascent  of 
gases  as  possible,  the  interior  of  a  chimney  ought  to  be  as  even 
and  smooth  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.  The  bricks  of  the  lining 
must  be  so  far  refiractory  as  not  to  be  vitrified  or  melted  by  the 
heat  which  passes.  The  advantage  of  the  round  form  for  a  chim- 
ney is  small,  and  when  the  difiiculties  of  construction  are  con- 
sidered, square  stacks  are  preferable.  It  is  a  practical  question 
to  determine  the  size  of  grates,  flues,  and  chimneys.  We  shaD 
allude  to  particular  cases,  because  this  is  a  subject  which  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  varieties  of  ftiel,  the  form  of  furnaces,  and  local 
distinctions,  cannot  be  decided  by  general  formulas;  these,  tit 
least,  are  so  complicated  that  confidence  is  not  placed  in  them. 
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As  an  iUtistration ; — ^the  spaces  between  the  grate  bars  are.gener- 
ally  such,  that  }  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  grate  admits  of  the 
passage  of  air;  but  thjs  is  contracted  to  j\  and  less  for  burning 
wood,  and  enlarged  to  |  for  anthracite.  The  spaces  are  narrower 
for  a  strong,  than  for  a  weak  draught,  and  wider  in  a  puddUng 
than  in  a  reheating  furnace.  In  those  furnaces  in  which  roastmg 
is  performed,  the  spaces  are  considerably  wider  than  in  common 
furnaces,  but  in  those  which  serve  for  smelting  they  are  the  small- 
est. There  are^  in  &ct^  so  many  circumstances  having  an  influ- 
ence upon  this  subject,  that  it  will  trespass  too  much  upon  our 
limits  to  spesk  of  them  all  here. 

J^ast  Maohmea. — In  most  metallurgical  operations,  the  fire  is 
lo^ed  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat  by  forcing  air  into  the  fuel. 
This  is  done  by  machines  which  are  driven  by  some  pow^r.  The 
pressure  of  the  blast  thus  generated,  and  the  velocity  with  whicl^ 
it  enters  the  ftiel,  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  kind  of  fuel, 
and  the  effect  which  it  is  intended  to  produce.  The  most  com- 
mon blast  machines  are  smith's  bellows :  these,  however,  are  of 
limited  use  in  melting  metiJa.  They  are  confined  to  the  heat- 
ing  and  melting  of  small  quantities,  with  which  we  have  no  co(n* 
oen.  Some  bellows  of  this  form  have  been  constructed  entirely 
of  wood,  which  produced  a  stronger  blast  than  the  leather  bel- 
lows, but  they  have  become  antiquated,  and  are  not  any  longer 
employed.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  the 
constructiim  of  blast  machines,  but  these  we  shall  not  refer  to,  as 
diey  possess  merely  an  historical  interest.  We  shall  describe 
only  those  which  are  at  present  in  actual  operation,  barely  men- 
tioning such  others  as  may  be  of  use. 

The  Fan. — ^This  machine  is  represented  in  figa  188  and  184 
It  is  on  the  most  in^proved  plan,  and  affords  more  pressure  than 
those  of  any  other  form.  It  has  been  described  on  page  104,  and 
we  shall  add  here  only  such  remarks  as  apply  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  its  construction.  Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  a  &n, 
the  casing  ought  to  be  strong  and  heavy,  in  order  to  resist  vibra- 
tions, in  case  lliey  are  produced  by  the  vanes ;  the  stationary  part 
of  the  fim  is,,  therefore,  of  cast-iron.  The  movable  parts  must  be 
as  light  as  possible.  A  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  the  de- 
structive efifoots  of  motion,  is  aU  that  is  needed,  for  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  is  so  small  as  to  demand  no  particular  attention. 
The  axle  of  the  vanes  ought  to  be  of  fine  shear  steel,  the  ends  of 
ace  hardened,  and  run  in  bronze  or  anti-firiction  metaL 
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The  pulley  ahould  not  be  too  small ;  at  least  not  less  than  four 
inches  for  small  &na,  and  mx  inches  for  large  ones.  The  ciobb, 
Tbich  ia  &stened  to  the  axl<^  and  which  bears  die  four  Ynaea, 


must  be  of  good  wrought  iix^n,  aad  as  light  as  possible.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  of  equal  length,  and  that 
it  balances  well  when  turned  round  with  its  axle ;  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  each  of  the  arms,  should  be  equidistant  horn  the  axis 
of  rotation.  This  implies,  that  the  arms  must  be  exactly  of  sim- 
ilar dimeiiaions,  and  of  uniform  m^tal.  As  the  vanes  are  made 
of  sheet  copper  which  is  thin,  Aey  can  easily  be  made  of  exactly 
the  same  weight,  and  have  their  centres  of  gravity  placed  in  A 
circle  described  by  the  rotation  of  the  axle  and  arms.  The  num- 
ber of  vanes  has  little  influence  on  the  effect  of  the  machine,  more 
than  four  are  useless.  The  casiug  of  sheet-copper,  which  is  lir- 
flted  and  soldered  to  the  vantis,  may  be  merely  thick  enough  to 
retain  its  form ;  for  there  is  no  pressure  upon  it  which' cannot  be 
resisted  by  a  thin  sheet,  bent  as  it  is  into  a  concave  form.  I^e 
moving  parts  of  the  machine  should  be  worked  with  the  greatest 
attention,  so  as  to  be  smooth,  and  run  true,  or  without  waving 
The  effect  of  these  machines  is  not  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
vanes.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  best  size  for  a  vane  ia 
1"5,  or,  in  some  cases,  1*4  or  1-6,  of  the  size  of  the  nozzle ;  or  the 
sum  of  all  the  nozzles  which  are  supplied  by  the  fen.  If  there 
IS  more  difiTerence  between  the  nozzle  and  vane,  the  effect  will  be 
diminished.     The  distance  between  the  vanes,  in  the  circle,  is  of 
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g;Teat  importance.  If  tlie  space  from  one  to  another  is  larger  be* 
t;ween  any  two  vanes,  than  between  others,  the  apparatus  will 
^brate,  and  lose  power.  The  size  of  the  sack-holes,  aroimd  the 
axle,  is  variable;  no  harm  is  done  if  they  are  as  large  as  possible, 
The  centre  in  the  iron  casing  mnst  be  weU  tamed,  or  bored  out,  and 
the  copper  collar  at  the  inner  casing  must  be  tamed  true,  so  that 
only  a  small  space  is  formed  at  the  centres  between  the  inner  and 
enter  case.  In  fig.  185  a  blower  is  represented,  in  which  a  her- 
metic  packing  is  very  ingenioosly  accomplished 

Tim.  166. 


Fan-blowers  famish  the  most  oniform  and  the  best  kind  of 
blast,  and  they  shoold  be  osed  more  extensively.  The  only  ob* 
jection  to  these  very  oseful  machines  is  a  want  of  pressure,  and, 
as  most  smelting  operations  depend  more  or  less  on  pressare,'this 
objection  is  well  founded.  In  a  common  old-fashioned  fan,  scarcely 
more  than  }  of  apound  of  pressure  can  be  produced  by  the  great- 
est velocity ;  bat  with  this  improved  £eui  ^  of  a  pound  may  be 
obtained  by  a  limited  speed  The  diameter  of  the  axle  and  vanes 
have  some  influence  in  producing  pressure.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  a  diameter  beyond  three  feet,  for  the  movable  part,  is 
of  no  great  advantage ;  the  weight  of  the  machine,  in  such  a  case, 
increases  too  rapidly  with  the  diameter,  without  affording  an 
equivalent  in  effect  Fans  have  been  driven  to  make  1800  revo- 
lutions per  minute ;  but  fix^m  600  to  1200  revolutions  may  be 
regarded  as  a  practicable  speed.  The  effect  of  a  fan  should  be 
as  the  cube  of  the  velocity,  but  that  is  never  obtained,  and  in 
veiy  few  instances  it  approaches  near  the  square  of  the  speed. 
The  main  loss  of  effect  takes  place  at  the  centres,  with  the 
old  £uis;  as  they  did  not  admit  such  close  fitting  joints  as  the 
one  represented  in  the  cut,  no  pressure  could  be  obtained  at  the 
greatest  velocity.  The  fan,  fig.  184,  is  perfectly  secured  against 
these  losses,  and  as  it  causes  little  or  no  firiction,  it  is  best  to  pro- 
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duoe  pressure.  It  has  been  propoBed,  and  ezperiments  haye  been 
made,  to  cause  a  higher  pressure  in  fsua  blast,  by  blowing  with 
one  fan  into  another,  and  thus  multiply  the  pressure  by  midti- 
plying  the  &ns.  We  are  not  aware  with  tirhat  success  these  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  but  should  think  that,  if  condacted 
with  judgment,  they  would  result  favorably.  The  direct  cause 
of  pressure  in  tixe  air,  which  is  whirled  round,  is  centrifugal  force^ 
the  laws  of  which,  are  very  well  known.  It  is  not,  therrfore,  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  effect  of  these  machinea  There  may  be  de- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  fan,  which  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  perfect ;  but  when  this  subject  .is  referred  to  the 
theory  of  turbines,  some  definite  rules  ought  to  be  found.  It  has 
been  stated  that  an  angle  of  48^  is  the  best  for  the  vanes,  others 
assert  that  a  radial  form  is  the  best,  and  again,  others  draw  a 
spiral  over  the  whole  space  from  one  vane  to  the  other.  littie 
difference  seems  to  have  been  found  between  these  forms,  from 
which  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  that  no  one  of  them  may  be  the 
right  one.  It  is  probable  that  the  form  of  vanes  is  as  intricate  a 
subject  as  that  of  the  bucket  in  a  reaction  water-wheel.  How- 
ever simple  this  machine  appears  to  be,  very  little  is  nevertheless 
known  of  the  principles  on  which  it  acta,  and  of  oouise  nothing 
of  the  elements  of  its  construction. 

Oyhnder  or  Piston  Blast  Machines^ — ^Where  pressure  is  required, 
these  are  the  most  useful  machines.  When  they  are  well  buil^ 
any  amount  of  pressure  may  be  produced.  Cylinder  machines 
are  constructed  with  a  double  and  simple  stroke ;  the  wooden 
ones  are  generally  of  the  latter,  and  the  iron  of  the  first  descrip- 
tion. In  addition,  there  are  machines  with  one,  two,  and  three 
cylinders.  One  of  the  chief  aims  in  constructing  a  blast  machine 
must  be  to  produce  a  imiform  pressure.  This  is  difficult,  eren 
with  a  regulator  attached.  This  subject  should  receive  (he  most 
scrupulous  attention,  as  we  shall  presently  show.  There  is  still 
room  for  improvements,  as  most  of  our  blast  machines  do  not  fdi- 
nish  that  uniformity  which  is  required.  Kg.  186  is  a  vertical 
section  of  a  wooden  blast  machine  most  usually  made.  A,  A, 
are  two  simple  working  cylinders,  in  each  of  the  pistons  of  which 
there  are  two  valves.  On  the  top  of  these  cylinders,  there  aw 
valves  which  lead  to  the  regulator  B,  in  which  a  piston  moyes 
that  is  connected  by  an  iron  pist(m-rod  witii  tiie  weight  C.  A 
balance  beam  D,  sets  both  pistons  A  A  in  motion,  and  is  itself 
moved  by  a  crank-pin  and  connecting-rod  firom  the  wheel  K, 
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which,  again,  ia  moved  by  a  water-wheel  or  a  Bteam-engine.  The 
whole  maobine  is  &ateaed  to  sabstantial  tiinbers,  which  rests  upon 
a  good  foundation  of  hewn  stones.    These  cylinders,  and  the  r^  ' 


nlatoT,  are  &oni  8}  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  often  of  more 
than  3  feet  stroke.  The  construction  of  the  cylinders  ia  a  delicate 
.  operation.  It  is  best  to  compose  the  whole  of  segments  of  circles 
as  shown  in  fig.  187,  which  are  cut  out  of  Ij  inch  plank  of  dry 
ash  wood,  and  well  glued  together.  The 
fibre  of  the  wood  runs  then  parallel  with  '^•-  '*'■ 

the  circumference.     This  form  secures  great 
eoliditj,  prevents  warping,  and  affords  so 
much  strength,  when  the  thickness  of  the 
sides  is  at  least  three  inches,  that  no  iron 
hoops,  or  binders  of  any  kind  are  required. 
As  the  movement  of  the  beam  does  not 
produce  a  perfectly  parallel  motion  in  the 
piston  and  its  rod,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Bticke  should  be  short    When  the  interior 
of  the  eylindets  is  perfectly  round  and  smooth,  there  is  not  much 
friction  produced,  provided  the  surfeces  are  well  covered  by  a 
coating  of  fine  plumbago.    Fat,  grease,  or  oil  of  any  kind  shoi^ 
not  be  put  within  a  blast  cylinder.    Black-lead  ukd  glue,  fnomed 
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to  a  thin  paste,  is  the  best  lubrication  in  this  case.  The  weight 
which  holds  the,  piston  in  the  regulator  is  somewhat  bull^,  even 
when  of  iron,  because  the  sur&ce  of  the  piston  is  large ;  its  weight 
added  to  the  balance  weight,  must  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  pressure  of  the  blast  From  16  to  16  strokes  per  minute, 
may  be  made  with  this  machine.  The  packing  of  the  pistons  may 
be  either  of  metal,  wood,  or  leather,  although  the  latter  is  gene^ 
ally  chosen.  The  valves  are  constructed  of  dry  light  wood,  and 
the  dose  pit  is  secured  by  a  piece  of  leatlier  or  of  galvanized  india 
rubber,  which  at  the  same  time  serves  the  purpose  of  hinges. 
The  interior  of 'the  cylinder  is  sometimes  lined  with  hard  wood, 
the  fibres  of  which  run  opposite  to  the  others,  that  is,  vertically. 
Thus  the  firiction,  it  is  asserted,  is  less  than  when  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  run  horizontally.  This  improvement  is  of  no  use,  for  the 
object  here  is  to  form  a  lining  of  graphite  and  glue, — ^a  substance 
which  is  hard,  and  causes  very  litde  friction. 

These,  blast  machines  are  rather  expensive,  costing  nearly  as 
much  as  iron  ones;  agood  machine  of  this  kind  will  cost  from 
^00  to  $600,  whilst  an  iron  machine,  which  furnishes  equally 
as  much  blast,  can  be  bought  for  $700  or  $800.  In  these  wooden 
cylinders  the  pressure  cannot  well  be  increased  above  |  of  a  pound 
to  the  square  inch.  This  is  quite  sufficient  in  the  majority  of 
smelting  operations,  but  if  we  consider  the  durability  of  iron,  the 
less  degree  of  friction  attending  it,  and,  if  required,  the  greater 
pressure  that  can  be  obtained,  there  cannot  be  any  hesitation  in 
deciding  which  is  the  better  material  for  these  machines.  No 
excuser  can  be  given  for  the  erection  of  wooden  blast  machines, 
except  the  scarcity  of  iron  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
transportation. 

In  the  annexed  cut,  fig.  188,  a  section  of  an  iron  beam  blast 
machine, — as  these  are  frequently  found  in  the  Western  Statesr— 
is  represented.  Here  are  two  cast-iron  cylinders,  with  double  and 
four  feet  strokes.  The  balance  beams,  which  are  either  of  wood 
or  iron,  are  driven  by  cranks  and  wooden  connecting  rods.  The 
stationary  beam,  which  supports  the  balance  beams,  is  set  in  strong 
stone  walls  at  both  ends,  and  may  be  supported  in  the  middle  by 
an  iron  or  wooden  frame.  The  cylinders  are  generally  from  80 
inches  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  Such  a  machine  frimishes  readily 
from  1000  to  1200  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  The  whole  of  it 
most  be  firmly  supported  by  a  strong  stone  foundation.  As  it 
does  not  furnish  blasts  of  equal  pressure  free  from  oscillations^  it 
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IB  not  saitabis  to  be  used  at  blast  furnaces  for  smelting.  A  lega- 
UtoT  most  be  appended,  in  such  a  maimeT  as  to  be  applicable  to 
(hose  cases  vhsze  a  unifomi  presaore  is  required.     It  may  serve 


in  the  form  represented  for  feeding  forge,  refining,  and  other 
firea ;  bat  even  in  these  cases  a  uniform  density  of  blast  is  advan- 
tageous. 

The  erection  of  regulators  is  in  some  cases  inadmissible,  in 
others  it  is  expensive  and  inconvenient  This  has  led  to  the 
constmction  of  the  following  machine,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  produce  a  steady  blast  nithont  a  regulator.  The  object 
is  not  quite  accomplished ;  still  the  machine  is  far  better  than  that 
vith  two  (T^Iinders,  represented  above,  and  may  generally  be 
"Med  without  a  regulator.  In  fig.  189,  a  machine  with  three  cyl- 
inders is  shown ;  it  is  partiy  a  sectional  view.  It  needs  no  further 
ezplanation ;  it  is  constructed  of  iron,  and  the  piston-rods  work 
from  below,  moving  in  guides  to  secure  a  straight  and  parallel 
motion.  This  machine  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  com- 
pact, strong  and  cheap.  As  the  arrangement  by  which  the  air  is 
conducted  from  the  cylinders  cannot  well  be  shown  in  the 
above  drawing,  we  present  fig.  190,  which  represents  a  vertical 
section  in  the  opposite  direction.     Two  hollow  cast-iron  beams, 
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A,  A,  support  the  cjliadeis,  aod  one  serves  in  the  mean  time  u 
ffae  condQctoT  of  the  blasts  in  the  other  the  suddng-VAlves  are  lo- 


cated.   At  the  top  is  a  round  pipe,  B,  running  the  length  of  the 
Pu,  „a  machme  in  vhit^  the  blast  is  gathered 

from  the  upper  parts  of  the  cylindera. 
The  upper  and  Uie  lower  pipes  are  con- 
nected by  an  upright  pipe,  and  from  this 
the  blast  is  conducted  to  the  deaired  spot 
at  the  fiuTiacea.  We  observe  in  this 
machine  that  aU  the  valrea  are  situated 
80  as  to  be  nearly  vertical  vhen  shot; 
this  is  partly  to  save  power,  because  the 
lifting  of  a  horizontal  valve  causes  an 
onnecessaiy  expansion  of  aii ;  and  part- 
ly, to  avoid  the  noise  made  by  the  dap- 
ping of  so  many  valves,  which  is  greater 
,  when  they  are  horizontal  than  when  tet- 
tical.  The  valves  are  made  of  wood, 
although  the  machine  is  of  iron.  The 
other  arrangements  of  the  machine,  in 
whicb  there  is  nothing  of  particular 

importance,  we  shall  allude  to  hereafter. 

Figure  191  shows  an  iron  bellows  with  horizontal  cylinder  i 
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it  is  the  most  common  blast  maoliiiie  at  large  fumaoes  in 
this  conntij.  The  cylinder  ia  &eqaentlj  found  to  be  from  6  to 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  generallj  with  as  much  stroke ;  the  latter, 


howevOT,  is  often  increased  to  1 1  of  that  of  the  diameter.  These 
machines  are  always  doable  acting.  The  piston-rod  is  freqaentlj 
found  to  pass  through  both  heads,  so  sa  to  balance  some  of  the 
weight  of  the  heavy  piston,  thus  the  fiiotion  ia  somewhat  dimin- 
ished. One  end  of  the  piston  rod  is  attached  to  a  connecting  rod, 
which  is  joined  to  the  crank  of  a  water-wheel  or  a  steam  engine, 
or  it  is  driven  by  a  gearing  of  cog-wheels.  The  first  plan  is  the 
best.  These  horizontal  blast  cylinders  afford  some  adranti^es 
oyer  the  vertical  cylinder.  A  foundation  is  more  readily  made 
and  secured  for  them,  than  for  a  vertical  cylinder,  and  the  wsst^ 
room  at  each  head  can  be  diminished  to  a  minimum,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  position  of  the  valves.  The  principal  disadvantap 
ges  in  this  machine,  consist  in  a  far  greater  loss  of  pover  &om 
Miction  than  in  vertical  cylinders.  In  the  case  repre8eQt«d,  there 
is  another  disadvantage,  arising  from  the  position  of  the  air-pipe 
which  leads  £rom  the  blast- valves ;  that  pipe  should  be  below  the 
cylinder  instead  of  above,  thereby  affording  a  more  advantageooa 
play  of  the  valves. 

We  forbear  to  notice  all  other  forms  of  blast  machines,  becaose 
meet,  or  all  of  them,  are  so  constructed  as  to  bring  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  water.  The  cases  in  which  water  does  no  harm  in  met- 
allvirgical  operations  are  very  few ;  such  as  roasting  ore,  or  refin- 
ing metals ;  but  even  in  these  instances  it  is  better  to  throw  watet 
itself  into  the  fomace,  than  to  drive  vapors  through  the  fUeh    In 
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wliatever  form  water  appears,  it  can  never  aid  combustion,  and 
all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  are  erroneous.  When  water  is 
brought  in  contact  with  air  in  motion,  it  passes  along  with  it  in 
fine  particles;  but  it  is  still  condensed,  liquid  water,  and  not 
Bteam ;  and  when  this  water  is  transformed  into  steam,  in  a  fiir- 
nace,  it  is  easily  understood  that  a  loss  of  heat,  both  in  degree  and 
quantity,  must  be  the  consequence,  as  in  al  cases  where  damp 
air  is  admitted  to  fuel  in  the  act  of  comlustion,  because  the 
latent  heat  of  the  steam  cannot  be  recovered.  In  order  to  econo- 
mize fiiel,  it  must  be  supplied  with  dry  air ;  therefore  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  erect  blast  machines  in  dry  places;  and, 
as  oold  air  always  contains  less  moisture  than  warm  air,  a  blast 
machine  should  be  located  in  the  coldest  part  of  a  building.  The 
vicinity  of  a  water-wheel,  steam-boiler,  or  a  leaking  steam  engine, 
diminishes  the  effects  of  a  blast  machine,  because  the  air  around 
is  always  supersaturated  with  moisture.  When  such  engines  can- 
not be  removed  from  the  vicinity,  the  blast  machine  should  be 
separated  from  them  by  solid  waJls,  and  the  air  for  feeding  it 
drawn  from  some  quarter  whence  it  can  be  obtained  in  a  dry  state. 
Parts  of  Blast  Machines. — ^A  blast  machine  should  be  carefully 
constructed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  fix>m  it.  In  boring 
the  cylinder,  or  cylinders,  the  same  attention  is  required  as  for 
those  of  a  steam  engine ;  and,  because  a  wooden  cylinder  cannot 
be  made  exactly  true,  or  will  not  continue  so  after  it  has  been 
made,  iron  ones  are  in  all  cases  preferable.  Iron  cylinders  should 
be  cast  of  gray,  but  strong  iron ;  the  thickness  of  large  ones  is 
generally  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  The  flanges  are 
to  be  turned,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  heads  which  is  to  fit  to 
the  cylinder,  so  that  no  packing  or  cement  is  required.  The 
piston  is  generally  made  similar  to  that  of  a  steam  engine, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  best  form.  A  piston  is  represented 
in  fig.  192,  and  also  a  section  of  one ;  its  parts  are  screwed  firmly 
and  permanently  together,  and  well  turned;  two  steel,  brass, 
cast-iron,  or  antifiriction  metal  rings,  are  laid  around  it,  and 
between  these  and  the  cast-iron  body  of  the  piston,  hemp 
packing  is  driven  so  as  to  press  them  closely  to  the  blast  cylinder. 
There  is  generally  no  time  for  renewing  the  packing  of  blast  ma- 
chines oftener  than  once  or  twice  in  a  year ;  but  the  screws  A,  A, 
A,  are  inserted  at  one  side  of  the  piston-head,  which  drive 
a  wrought-'iron  ring  upon  the  hemp  packing,  and  by  these  means 
tighten  the  metal  rings  whenever  it  is  necessary.    The  form  and 
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positdou  of  the  Talves  ia  one  of  the  moiit  important  points  con 
nected  with  a  blast  machine.    The  dead  space  at  both  ends  should 
be  as  small  as  possible,  for  air  being  elastic,  it  expands  vhen  the 
pressure  upon  it  ia  released.    The  compressed 
air  ought  to  be  driven  out  altogether  at  each  ""  '"■ 

stroke,  therefore  the  piston  must  go  close  to 
the  cylinder  heads  without  touching.     AJl 
dead  space  ought  to  be  avoided  in  the  valve- 1 
boxes,  and  as  this  is  more  perfectly  accotn- ! 
plished  in  a  horizontal  than  in  a  vertical  cjl-  ^ 
inder,  the  former  has,  in  this  respect,  a  deci- 
ded advantage  over  the  latter.     We  may  lo- 
cate the  valves  horizontally  in  the  cylinder  I 
beads,  even  when  the  cylinders  are  vertical,  i 
as  has  been  shown  in  fig.  189,  but  the  weight  • 
of  the  valve  is  an  objection  to  this ;  it  acts 
with  the  same  effect  as  waste  room.     The 
vertical  valve  has  a  decided  advantage.     In  whatever  form  the 
valve  may  be  applied,  waste  room  ought  to  be  avoided.    This  is 
a  serious  objection  to  the  arrangement  in  fig.  189,  for  these  valves 
cause  much  dead  space.    Valves  should  be  as  light  as  possible ; 
heavy  ones  cause  the  air  to  expand,  and  they  are  apt  to  require 
frequent  repairs.    The  wooden  valve  lined  with  leather  or  gal- 


vanized india  rubber,  is  for  these  reasons  preferable  to  one  of 
metal.  In  order  to  diminish  the  bad  effects  arising  from  the 
weight  of  valves,  their  number  may  be  increased;  this  affords  more 
space  passage  of  air  without  increase  of  .weight  The  other  parts 
of  the  machinery  are  too  well  known  by  our  mechanics,  to  re- 
quire particular  attention  &om  us. 
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The  size  ot  a  blowing  cylinder  depends  npon  the  yolnine  of 
air  wluch  is  wanted.  The  stroke  of  the  piston  is  generally  limit- 
ed by  parts  of  the  machinery  depending  on  the  locality  and  on 
the  moving  power ;  the  speed,  or  number  of  strokes,  is  also  sub- 
ject to  considerations  of  economy  and  locality.  As  the  velocity 
of  the  piston  is  diminished,  the  power  lost  by  friction  is  reduced, 
and  the  durability  of  the  machine  is  increased.  A  speed  of  3 
feet  per  second  is  considered  an  average  velocity.  In  some  cases 
the  piston  is  driven  4  and  even  5  feet  per  second ;  but  these  velo- 
cities are  too  great  for  a  blast  machine.  If  we  multiply  the  velo- 
city by  the  surface  of  the  piston  in  feet,  we  obtain  the  quantity  of 
air  of  the  blast  per  second ;  but  as  blast  is  lost  by  leakage  and 
waste  room,  we  must  multiply  that  result  by  |  for  iron  cylinders, 
and  by  |  for  wooden  ones ;  in  the  latter  it  was  frequently  found 
to  be  but  half  of  that  found  by  calculation.  The  quantity  of  air 
necessary  in  the  consumption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  fuel,  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  fuel,  and  so  calculated  as  to  be  sufficient 
to  oxidize  it  to  the  highest  degree ;  to  this  quantity  thus  obtained 
an  addition  of  one-fourth  is  made,  or  in  other  cases  the  quantity 
must  be  doubled.  One  pound  of  carbon  requires  2|  pounds 
of  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  as  atmospheric  air  consists 
of  23'1  parts  of  oxigen  and  76*9  parts  of  nitrogen  and  other  sub- 
stances, it  follows  that  100  pounds  of  air  will  convert  8*1  pounds 
of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  in  case  all  the  oxygen  is  consumed. 
But  this  is  not  often  accomplished ;  therefore  6  pounds  may  be 
assumed  in  reverberatories,  which,  in  many  instances,  such  as  in 
reheating  and  roasting  furnaces,  is  reduced  to  5  and  even  4  pounds 
of  coal  to  100  pounds  of  air.  In  blast  furnaces  the  carbon  is  gen- 
erally oxidized  only  to  form  carbonic  oxide,  and  from  10  to  12 
pounds  of  it,  and  even  more,  are  consumed  by  100  pounds  of  air. 
Now,  when  we  consider  that  100  cubic  feet  of  air  weigh  about  8 
pounds,  or  100  pounds  assume  a  volume  of  1,200  cubic  feet,  we 
may  easUy  calculate  the  quantity  of  air  required  for  consuming  a 
certain  quantity  of  fuel.  "Wood,  turf  and  stonecoal,  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  oxygen ;  this  of  course  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air.  It  has  T^een  ascertained  at  blast 
furnaces,  that,  when  the  quantity  of  ftiel  used  during  twelve 
hours  in  pounds  is  divided  by  5,  it  shows  the  number  of  cubio 
feet  of  air  required  in  one  minute.  Thus,  when  a  blast  furnace 
is  to  consume  twenty  charges  of  charcoal,  of  15  bushels  each,  dur- 
ing twelve  hours,  and  the  charcoal  weighs  20  pounds  per  bushe^ 
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th^  quantity  of  air  whicli  must  be  famished  to  the  ftumaoe  in  each 

,     .    -I            .    15.+  20X20       ^^^^ 
armiite,  of  atmosphenc  density,  is ■= =  1200  cubic 

feet. 

Hegidators  of  Bloat — ^Piston  blowers  do  not'  form  a  blast  of 
uniform  density ;  but  as  this  is,*  in  most  cases,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, particularly  in  blast  furnaces,  regulators  are  attached  to 
these  machines.    Begulators  consist  of  two  classes,  which  are  of 
constant  or  variable  capacity;  the  latter  are  termed  wet  and 
diy  regulators.    We  object  utterly  to  all  wet  regulators,  for  the 
same  reasons  that  we  objected  to  wet  blast  machines  and  damp 
air.     A  regulator  of  variable  capacity  has  been  shown  in  fig.  186 ; 
it  may  be  constructed  of  iron  or  of  wood ;  the  principle  in  either 
case  is  the  same.    These  regulators  are  not  perfect ;  nor  do  they 
produce  such  uniform  density  as  is  generally  required  at  blast 
furnaces.    Practice  has  shown  this  defect,  to  which  theory  points 
very  distinctly.    The  weight  of  the  movable  piston,  and  the  bal- 
ance weight,  are  always  great  in  these  variable  regulators ;  and 
as  that  weight  is  constantly  kept  in  an  upward  and  downward 
motion  by  each  stroke  of  a  piston,  the  force  of  impact  must 
always  be  overcome  in  every  change  of  the  machine ;  this  of 
course  will  never  admit  of  a  uniform  density  in  the  blast.    We 
are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  dry  regulator,  with  constant  capa* 
city  for  a  uniform  blast.    These  regulators,  which  are  mere  cham- 
bers, have  been  constructed  both  above  and  below  ground,  and 
of  stone,  wood,  or  iron :  and  in  a  cubical,  oblong,  globular,  and 
cylindrical  form.    At  present  this  subject  is  so  far  settled  that 
sheet-iron  right  cylinders,  of  firom  4  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  from 
15  feet  to  40  feet  in  length,  are  generally  adopted  as  the  most 
suitable  and  best  forms.    The  thickness  of  the  sheet-iron  is  not 
often  more  than  j  of  an  inch,  frequently  less;  the  heads  are 
fonned  of  cast-iron,  or  of  sheet-iron  and  stiffened  by  wood  and 
iron  screws.    This  chamber,  or  regulator,  is  provided  with  a 
safety-valve,  to  insure  it  against  bursting  from  excessive  pressure. 
The  blast  is  introduced  at  one  end,  and  tapped  at  the  same  or 
the  opposite  end.    The  equalization  of  the  blast  is  produced  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  air.    It  is  easily  understood,  that  in  a  large 
chamber  the  pulsations  of  the  blast  machine  are  not  so  strong  as 
in  a  small  one,  but  the  size  must  be  limited  for  reasons  of  econo- 
my.   As  a  general  rule,  it  is  established  that  the  capacity  of  this 
regulator  should  be  fix)m  10  to  18  times  that  of  one  of  the  blast 
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cylinders ;  but  harm  ensues  if  it  is  larger.  For  charooal  fumaoes 
it  should  have  a  capacity  at  least  20  or  25  times  that  of  the  cyl- 
inder; it  may  bo  smaller  for  anthracite  and  coke  furnaces. 

Necessity  of  Uniform  Density. — ^This  subject  deserves  more  at- 
tention than  is  generally  bestowed  upon  it  In  former  pages  we 
have  endeavored  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  flame  may  be 
produced  from  foel  that  is  without  flame,  by  dividing  it  by  strong 
draught  or  blast  The  dense  air  has  a  twofold  action  upon  fuel ; 
first,  chemical,  by  bringing  the  particles  of  air  and  fuel  into  close, 
quick  contact,  and  causing  a  rapid  union  of  the  two ;  and  second, 
mechanical  action,  in  driving  a  large  quantity  of  heat  through  a 
limited  space.  In  smelting  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  it  is  necessaij 
to  consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air  as  quickly  as  possible ;  but  as 
the  ore  consists  of  oxygen  and  metal,  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic 
oxide  would  be  soon  consumed,  and  the  operation  reduced  to  a 
comparatively  small  space,  so  that  aU  the  reducing  of  ore  would 
be  performed  near  the  tuyere.  This  is  actually  the  case  when 
the  blast  is  too  weak  for  the  fuel  Ores  which  are  easily  reduced, 
such  as  lead,  copper,  and  bog  ores  for  iron,  may  be  smelted  on 
this  principle  quite  advantageously ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  refrac- 
tory iron  ores.  In  order  to  raise  or  increase  the  space  in  which 
reduction  is  performed,  we  introduce  a  blast  of  more  or  less  den- 
sity, according  to  the  refractory  character  of  the  ftieL  The  velo- 
city imparted  to  the  particles  of  air,  causes  small  particles  of  fiiel 
to  separate  from  the  larger  masses,  and  thus  supply  the  higher 
parts  of  the  hearth  or  crucible  in  a  furnace  with  very  combusd- 
ble  hot  carbon,  which  may  unite  with  the  oxygen  liberated  from 
the  ore,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  which  cannot  be  furnished  by 
coarse  fuel,  because  the  latter  is  too  cold  and  not  in  so  close  con- 
tact  as  is  required  for  a  lively  combustion.  Thus,  carbonic  oxide 
is  supplied  for  reduction  through  a  high  column  of  oxidized  ore, 
and  in  the  mean  time  a  lively  combustion  is  produced  which 
aflFords  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  for  deoxidation.  Hence,  it 
is  evident  that  soft;  fuel  cannot  bear  so  much  pressure  of  blast  as 
hard,  and  the  density  must  be  necessarily  limited  to  the  degree 
of  hardness  of  the  coal.  The  size  of  the  particles  of  carbon  thus 
torn  loose  and  carried  through  the  ore  must  also  be  limited,  and 
the  smaller  they  are  so  much  the  better  is  their  effect  Large 
particles  will  settle  in  the  wide  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  obstruct 
the  free  passage  of  the  hot  gases.  We  find,  therefore,  in  using 
too  strong  blast,  that  a  furnace  can  be  choked  by  coal  dust    Thtua^ 
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if  a  certain  density  is  required  for  a  certain  kind  of  fuel,  it  fol- 
lows, that  that  dennitjr  ought  to  be  unifbrm.  If  the  pressure  is 
less  than  that  suitable  for  the  coal,  it  wUl  not  produce  the  desir- 
able effect ;  and  in  case  heavy  particles  of  coal  are  in  motion,  their 
motion  or  velocity  must  relax,  and  they  be  deposited.  If 
the  oscillations  of  the  blast  are  too  strong  at  the  time  when  the 
densest  air  passes  into  the  furnace,  the  particles  of  coal  which  are 
separated  by  it^  at  the  tuyere  cannot  move  on,  because  the  suc- 
ceeding relaxation  of  pressure  causes  them  to  settle.  The  effects 
of  an  oscillating  blast  are  similar  to  those  of  too  strong  a  blast 
It  is  therefore  more  advantageous  to  relax  the  excessive  density 
by  a  Yalve,  in  case  it  cannot  be  equalized  by  tk  regulator,  than  to 
bring  it  into  the  furnace ;  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the 
smelting  operations  than  dust  deposited  in  the  wide,  or  any  other, 
part  of  the  fomace. 

I^pes  arid  NbzzJes. — ^The  air  condensed  in  blast  machines  is 
conducted  in  pipes  to  those  parts  of  the  smelt  works  where  it  is 
required.  The  material  of  which  pipes  are  made  is  tin-plate,  cop- 
per,  sheet-iron,  castiron,  or  wood.  Wooden  pipes  are  generaUy 
square  channels,  and  caimot  be  used  where  a  dense  blast  is  to  be 
conducted.  Tin-plate  pipe  is  most  frequently  used  for  centrifugal 
blowers  and  those  machines  where  the  pressure  is  not  carried  be- 
yond  I  of  a  pound.  Sheet-iron,  or  cast-iron  pipes,  are  employed 
for  blasts  of  higher  densities.  These  pipes  are  frequently  laid  be- 
low ground,  which  is  the  best  place,  provided  they  are  accessible 
at  any  time,  and  are  deposited  in  channels  with  walls  of  stone,  so 
as  not  to  be  injured  by  the  pressure  of  earth.  As  long  pipes  suf- 
fer a  considerable  extension  and  contraction,  in  consequence  of 
the  changes  of  atmospheric  heat,  they  should  be  bedded  upon 
iron  or  wooden  rollers,  and  provided 
occasionally  with  a  knee,  which  admits 
of  their  motion.  When  the  straight 
lengths  are  so  great  that  there  appears 
to  be  danger  that  the  pipe  will  break,  a 
compensation-joint  is  inserted ;  this  fre- 
quently consists  of  an  end  of  a  pipe 
movable  in  a  stuffing  box.  The  plan 
represented  in  fig.  194  is  preferable  to 
it  This  is  a  compensation-joint,  consisting  of  two  round  dishes 
of  sheet-iron,  or  copper,  20  or  30  inches  in  diameter,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pipe,  riveted  air-tight  at  their  periphery,  and 
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screwed  to  the  two  flanges  of  joining  pipes.  The  sheet-iron  maj 
be  from  j  to  tV  ^^  ^^  ^^^  thick.  The  large  diameter  and  flezk 
bility  of  the  sheet-iron  allow  the  two  pipes  which  are  joined  to 
it  to  move  longitudinally,  independent  pf  each  other. 

The  capacity,  or  diameter  of  the  pipes,  is  as  the  square  root  of 
the  quantity  of  air  which  is  to  pass  through  them.  A  pipe  of 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  which  is  smooth  inside,  is  considered 
sufficient  for  conducting  1000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  A 
pipe,  therefore,  which  is  to  conduct  4000  feet  per  minute  must 
have  a  diameter  of  20  inches.  The  laws  which  regulate  this  sub* 
ject  are  somewhat  complicated;  but  we  may  assert  that  a  blast 
pipe  is  never  too  wide ;  and  if  considerations  of  economy  do  not 
determine  the  limit  of  the  diameter  of  a  pipe,  the  higher  expenseB 
incnired  in  a  wide  one  are  quickly  repaid  by  better  work  in  the 
furnaces,  and  by  the  saving  of  the  power  which  drives  the  blast 
machine.  Flexures,  or  knees,  should  be  avoided  by  all  means  in 
air-conducting  pipes.  K  these  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  the 
curves  should  be  gentle,  and  the  pipe  wider  at  such  places. 
Where  a  blast  is  conducted  from  a  main,  or  where  the  main  is  divi- 
ded into  branches,  each  branch  should  be  provided  with  a  valve, 
so  that  the  communication  can  be  stopped  at  any  time  when  it  is 
required.  Complicated  valves  are  of  no  use.  A  simple  thrundle* 
valve,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  195,  is  in  all  cases  sufficient 
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for  the  purpose.  The  winch  should  be  parallel  with  the  pipo 
when  the  valve  is  open,  and  cross  it  when  shut  In  some  cases, 
particularly  in  forges,  the  valve  handle  is  provided  with  an  index 
which  marks  the  degree  of  opening  in  the  valve,  and  by  this 
means  the  quantity  of  the  blast  which  passes  is  regulated. 

Nozzles  are  the  mouth-pifeces  of  the  pipes,  which  lead  the 
blast  into  the  furnace ;  these  are  tapered  or  conical  tubes  of  W 
or  15  inches  in  length,  and  from  1  inch  to  5  inches  in  width* 
The  diameter  varies  according  to  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  to 
pass  it  The  form  of  these  nozzles  is  of  some  consequence  to  the 
smelting  operations,  as  well  as  to  the  power  which  drives  the  blast 
machine.    A  nozzle  which  is  much  tapered,  such  as  is  represented 
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in  fig.  196,  spreads  the  air  as  soon  as  it  passes  the  point  of  great- 
est contraction,  which  is  in  that  place  where  the  sides  of  the 
nozsde,  if  extended,  would  cut  each  other.  A  nozzle  of  this  kind 
does  not  hold  the  blast  together,  and  is  not  adapted  to  work  well 
in  blast  furnaces,  where  the  full  pressure,  of  the  blast  should  reach 
as  &r  as  possible  into  the  fuel  When  we  reflect  on  the  neces- 
sity of  destroying  some  of  the  fuel  mechanically,  as  we  have  ez- 
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plained  before,  we  easily  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  form, 
or  taper,  of  the  nozzle.  A  cylindrical  mouth-piece  will  carry  the 
IbU  pressure  of  the  blas^&rther  than  a  nozzle  of  any  other  form ; ' 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  this  result,  to  make  the 
whole  length  of  the  nozzle  cylindricaL  It  is  sufficient  when  the 
cylindrical  part  of  the  pipe  is  as  long  as  the  extreme  or  smallest 
diameter.  A  form  of  nozzle,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  197, 
will  furnish  a  perfectly  cylindrical  current  of  blast  Generally, 
the  extremity  of  the  nozzle,  of  the  length  of  its  smallest  diameter, 
determines  the  form  of  the  current  of  air ;  all  the  other  parts  of 
'  the  pipe  may  be  wide  or  narrow,  or  tapered,  without  any  influence 
on  it ;  and  as  narrow  pipes  cause  much  friction,  we  easily  per- 
ceive that  long  nozzles  cannot  be  of  any  use.  The  advantages 
which  some  smelters  and  forgemen  profess  to  find  in  a  particular 
length  of  nozzle,  exist  only  in  fancy.  But  the  form  or  taper  of 
the  mouth  is  certainly  of  great  influence  in  all  metallurgical  oper- 
ations. Fixed  rules  for  the  taper  of  nozzles  and  tuyeres  cannot 
be  established.  There  are  so  many  conditions  bearing  upon  this 
form,  that  it  will  be  always  a  practical  question ;  but  we  will  re- 
fer to  the  most  striking  points  which  have  an  influence  in  the 
case.  Hard  coal  requires  a  more  cylindrical  nozzle  than  soil 
ooal,  because  more  pressure  is  needed  to  destroy  it,  and  a  com- 
pact current  augments  the  effect  of  pressure.  A  blast  fiimace 
with  a  wide  hearth,  requires  a  more  cylindrical  form  of  mouth- 
piece than  a  narrow  hearth,  for  the  imdecomposed  air  ought  to 
readi  &rther  into  it    For  refiract(»y  ores  the  nozzle  should  have 
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less  taper  than  for  ores  which  melt  readily ;  and  blast  fumaoei 
which  are  required  to  furnish  a  large  quantity  of  melal,  should 
have  cylindrical  nozzles.  Soft  coal  ores  which  axe  easily  melted, 
and  those  which  cannot  bear  much  heat,  or  whose  metals  aie 
volatile,  forge  fires,  bloomeiy  fires,  and  all  fires  which  perfoim 
oxydizing  operations,  work  to  advantage  with  tapered  nozzles. 
The  interior  of  the  extreme  part  of  the  nozzle  ought  to  be  pol- 
ished smooth,  so  as  to  form  a  smooth  current  of  air,  and  occasion 
as  little  friction  as  possible. 

The  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  a  nozzle  depends 
very  much  on  its  taper,  its  length,  and  its  smoothness :  laws  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  regulate  the  efiiux  of  water,  regulate  the  efiSnx 
of  air.  If  we  assume  a  taper  of  12  degrees,  and  a  length  of  the 
nozzle  not  much  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  with 
a  smooth  inside,  then  the  following  table  indicates  nearly  the 
quantity  of  blast  which  passes  through  the  annexed  aperture : 

QuntiCf  In  cvbie  f6M  ftnr  1  inch  Weight  Id  poondiiptf 

duiMttr,  p«r  minute.  nunnie. 

18-54  1-48 

26-20  202 

86-97  2-86 

52-07  4-07 

68-51  6 

78-04  6-80 

81-83  6-61 

88-74  7-16 

95-47  7-76 

101-66  8-SS 

.    112-78  9-88 

122-61  10-36 

181-44  11-27 

189-48  12-14 

158-70  13-77 

166-01  16-30 

176-88  16-76 

186-58  1816 

195-85  19-50 

208-82  20-82 

Having  ascertained  the  actual  pressure  of  the  blast  hj  dw 
manometer,  and  measured  the  diameter  of  the  circular  nozzle,  iho 
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fiist  column  of  the  table  is  resorted  to  for  pressure,  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  for  quantity ;  and  as  the  areas  of  circles  are  as  the 
aquares  of  their  diameters,  the  quantity  of  the  air  which  passes 
must  be  as  these  squares.  Thus,  if  the  pressure  is  8  oz.,  or  |  lb., 
the  quantity  which  passes  through  1  inch  is  68*61  cubic  feet ;  if 
the  nozzle  is  li  iuch  in  diameter,  the  quantity  will  be  1*6*  X 
68*61  =  142*89  cubic  feet;,  if  the  nozzle  is  1|  inches,  the  quan- 
tity is  1*76*  X  63*61 ;  and  if  2  inches  in  diameter  —  2*  X  68*61. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  exactly  the  quantity  which  passes  an 
aperture  of  that  size,  but  it  approximates  it 

Tuyeres, — ^These  are  substitutes  for  nozzles,  and  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  quantity  of  air  and  the  form  of  currenti  the  same  re- 
marks which  have  been  made  above,  respecting  nozzles,  are  ap- 
plicable to  them.  In  fact,  the  tuyere  is  but  an  interrupted  pro- 
longation of  the  blast  pipe,  a  mouth-piece  which  is  not  directiy 
connected  with  the.  pipe.  The  ne<5essity  of  giving  the  current  of 
blast  a  varied  direction  in  many  smelting  operations,  and  at  forges 
and  bloomery  fires,  and  of  removing  concretions  at  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  air  and  fuel,  and  the  fact  that  mouth-pieces 
are  firequentiy  burned  and  must  be  changed,  make  it  important 
to  separate  the  termination  of  the  blast  pipe'  firom  its  main  body. 
The  form  of  tiiese  tuyeres  is  varied  according  to  the  fiimace,  fuel, 
ore,  pressuire,  and  some  other  conditions ;  thus  each  case  depends 
upon  its  own  circumstances,  and  is  entirely  subject  to  the  experi- 
enced views  of  the  operator.  The  shape,  material,  and  position 
of  tiie  tuyere  are  of  vast  importance  in  all  metallurgical  opera- 
tions; they  require  the  closest  attention  of  the  practical  man.  In 
some  cases,  such  as  at  cupolos,  no  tuyere  is  used,  the  nozzle  is 
pointed  directly  into  the  fuel.  In  others,  the  aperture  in  the 
hearth-stones  of  a  smelting  fumafe,  is  lined  with  sUicious  fire- 
clay, which  has  been  made  tenacious  by  mixing  or  kneading,  and 
the  shape,  direction,  and  size  of  the  tuyere  is  given  by  the  smelter, 
according  to  his  own  judgment  The  clay  tuyere  has  its  advan- 
tages ;  it  works  veiy  hot,  and  may  be  altered  at  any  time  to  suit 
circumstances ;  it  is  good  for  experimenting,  but  it  should  not  be 
used  in  a  well-regulated  furnace,  for  it  is  too  liable  to  changes, 
and  consequentiy  causes  fluctuations  in  the  interior  of  the  fur- 
nace. Permanent  tuyeres  are  firequentiy  composed  of  gray  cast- 
iron  ;  white  cast-iron  and  wrought-iron  do  not  endure,  because 
the  heat  and  oxygen,  in  the  presence  of  the  silidous  matter  firom 
the  hearth  and  ore,  soon  destroy  it    These  iron  tuyeres  require 
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frequent  renewal,  and  are  in  no  respect  superior  to  those  of  da;^ 
in  smelting,  operations ;  in  forges,  their  use  is  not  so  objectionable, 
The  only  practicallj  good  tuyeres  are  the  copper  tuyere  and 
the  water  tuyere ;  the  former  is  used  exclusively  with  cold  blasts 
and  the  latter  with  either  cold  or  hot  blast  A  co|^r  tuyere  has 
in  some  cases  its  particular  advantages;  it  works  hotter  than  a 
water  tuyere,  and  nmy  be  easily  moved  so  as  to  make  it  suitable  to 
the  varied  conditions  in  smelting  operations.  The  fonn  of  a  tuyere 
is  sometimes  round,  like  the  nozzle,  but  in  many  instances  one  half 
of  it  is  flattened,  so  that  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  capital  D  placed 
horizontally,  thus,  A .  This  form  is  given  to  admit  the  moving 
of  the  nozzle  on  its  fiat  or  under  part  Such  a  tuyere  and  noz- 
zle are  represented  in  fig.  198.  The  tuyere  is  generally  thicker  at 
its  narrow  part' than  at  the  wider  portion.  The  thickness  at  the 
mouth  is  generally  from  |  an  inch  to  f  of  an  inch,  and  j-  to  iV  of 
an  inch  at  the  wide  p^.  The  nozzle,  as  represented,  is  joined 
to  the  blast  pipe  by  a  leather  bag,  or  hose,  so  as  to  be  movable 
on  the  fiat  bottom  of  the  tuyere,  and  be  directed  as  the  smelter 
chooses;  this  is  particularly  necessary  in  bloomery  and  forge 
fires ;  and  in  iron  smelt  famaces  where  a  particular  kind  of  cast> 
iron  is  to  be  made.  The  direction  of  the  nozzle  must  always  be 
such  tliat  the  tuyere  may  absorb  all  the  blast  which  is  furnished 
by  it  For  cold  blast,  copper  tuyeres  are  sufficiently  durable ; 
the  silicate  of  copper  which  may  be  formed  is  not  very  fusible, 
and  as  copper  is  an  extremely  good  conductor,  it  will  resist  for 
a  long  time  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smelting  furnace,  provided  the 
tuyere  is  not  too  wide  to  be  cooled  by  the  blast  A  narrow  cop- 
per tuyere  may  last  six  months  and  longer,  in  a  smelting  furnace. 


Fia.  198. 


Fio.  199. 


For  hot  blast  or  cold  blast  in  forges,  neither  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tuyeres  is  suitable.  Whatever  may  be  the  material 
of  which  a  water  tuyere  is  composed,  it  is  made  hollow,  to  admit 
of  the  &e&  circulation  of  a  current  of  cold  water.  In  fig.  199,  a 
round  water  tuyere  is  shown,  such  as  is  commonly  used  in  iron 
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fomacee.  The  body  of  it  is  hollow,  and  either  caat  in  one  pieoe, 
or  if  in  several,  they 'are  riveted,  or  soldered,  or  welded  together. 
The  moath  of  the  injection  pipe  for  the  water  ought  to  pass  near 
to  the  narrow  part  of  the  tuyer^  where  the  heat  is  greatest,  and 
thtis  iumiah  cold  water  where  it  is  moat  needed :  this  pipe  enters 
at  the  lowest  part  of  the  tuyere,  and  the  heated  water  flows  off  at 
the  highest  point  For  forges,  and  run-out  fires,  the  tuyere  is 
generally  provided  with  a  fiat  bottom,  which  is  solid ;  the  water 
is  admitted  only  ia  the  upper,  or  circular  part  of  it  In  practice, 
we  find  tuyeres  of  a  great  variety  of  forms,  all  calculated  to  impart 
durability,  because  these  instrnmente  are  expensive,  and  suffer  a 
great  deal  fix)ra  heat  Water  tuyeres  are  generally  made  of  iron ; 
but  the  remarks  respecting  their  use  for  cold  blast,  are  equally 
applicable  here.  The  copper  tuyere  is  the  cheapest  and  most 
durable. 

In  working  hot  blast,  the  nozzle  is  generally  fitted  closely 
into  the  tuyere  which  thus  forms  both'  nrazl^  and  tuyere.  This 
interferes  with  the  cleansing  of  that  part  of  the  aperture  which  is 
dose  to  the  fuel ;  but,  as  this  is  necessary  to  be  done,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  remove  those  cold  slaga,  and 
lumps  of  ore  which  may  happen  to  settle  at  the  place  of  the  cold 
metal    It  is  shown  in  fig.  200.    The  blast  pipe  forms  a  knee  as 


near  to  the  tuyere  as  posmble ;  and  in  this  angle  there  is  a  hole  of 
about  1  inch  round,  usually  closed  by  an  iron  stopper  fastened  to 
a  small  chain.  A  round  iron  rod,  of  |  inch  iron,  A,  long  enough 
to  reach  into  the  fiimace,  is  passed  through  the  hole,  and  any 
dinkers  which  may  have  gathered  at  the  point  where  the  blast 
enters,  are  removed,  by  pushing  them  into  the  fiimaoe.  In  this 
case^  there  cannot  be  a  movable  nozzle,  nor  would  one  be  of  any 
ose. 

27 
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Jfanomefer. — ^This  instmment,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  201, 
oonflsts  simply  of  a  glass  tube,  of  |  or  |  inch  bore,  bent  in  tbe 
form  represented.    The  long  leg  may  be  10  or  12  inches  in  length, 
and  open  at  the  top ;  the* short  part  is  abont  6  inches  in  lengtih. 
Thii}  is  bent  so  as  to  be  fitted  by  means  of  a  cork  stopper  to  the 
blast  pipe  A.    In  the  aogular  lower  part,  is  mercury  to  the  hei^t 
of  a  few  inches,  which  prevents  the  passage  of  the  dense  air  firom 
A,  through  the  tube.    But,  as  the  mercury  is  fluid,  and  movable, 
the  blast  will  drive  it  up  into  the  long  part  of  the  tube;  and  the 
height  to  which  it  will  rise  indicates  the  density  of  the  blast 
Each  inch  in  height  which  the  quicksilver  rises,  is  equal  to  one 
pound  of  pressure  to  the  square  inch ;  and  if  we  fasten  a  scale, 
which  may  be  made  of  strong  paper,  or  Bristol  board,  to  the  glass 
tube  and  divide  it  into  inches,  commencing  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  when  at  rest  in  the  long  leg,  we  obtain  at  once  on  the 
scale  the  pressure  in  pounds,  and  parts  of  a  pound.    One  inch  of 
quicksilver  in  the  barometer  is  equal  to  half  a  pound  of  pressure ; 
but,  as  the  mercury  sinks  in  the  short  branch,  equally  as  much  as 
it  rises  in  the  long  one,  the  measure  pointed  out  in  the  latter  must 
be  multipHed  by  2,  which  makes  every  inch  equal  to  one  poiind. 

In  using  this  instrument  for  measuring  the  density  of  blast,  it 
should  be  put  as  close  to  the  nozzle  as  possible.  And  Us  hot  air 
will  destroy  a  correct  measurement,  it  is  sufiiciently  cooled  before 
it  touches  the  mercury  by  interposing  an  iron  or  metal  tube,  of 
a  couple  of  feet  in  length,  between  the  blast  pipe  and  the  mano- 
meter. Ii^  applying  the  densities  formed  for  hot  blast,  to  the  cal* 
culations  of  the  quantity  of  air,  as  contained  in-  the  last  table,  the 
necessary  corrections  for  temperature  must  be  made ;  and,  since 
gases  expand  for  each  degree  of  heat  ^1  j,  the  results  obtained  by 
using  the  table,  assuming  that  it  is  calculated  for  82^,  must  be 
multiplied  by  this  number. 

Hot  Blast. — ^When  air  is  heated  before  coming  in  contact  with 
fiiel,  it  will  cause  a  saving  of  the  fiiel,  in^he  same  proportion  that 
its  own  temperature  bears  to  that  which  is  generated  by  its  com- 
bustion ;  but  as  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  gained  is  extremely 
limited,  and  as  the  apparatus  for  heating  air  is  expensive  and 
troublesome,  hot  air  or  hot  blast  is  not  much  used  in  the  common 
operations.  It  has,  however,  a  qiiality  which  makes  it  desirable 
in  smelting  operations,  particularly  of  refiractory  ores.  It  combines 
with  carbon  with  greater  &cility  than  cold  air,  and  forms  carbonic 
oxide  in  a  shorter  time.    And,  since  the  most  perfect  neutraliza- 
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tim  of  o^gen,  is  c^  great  importaooe  in  ledncang  metoUie  ona, 
Hkd  tue  of  hot  blast  affords  advantages  of  an  economical  kind, 
wbieh  avoont  in  some  cases  to  ccmsiderable  gain.  We  shall  not 
dwell  here  on  the  consideration  either  in  &Tor  of  or  against  the 
use  of  hot  blast,  but  postpone  their  notice  to  the  next  part  of  this 
book,  merely  pointing  oat  here  the  means  by  vbloh  hot  blast  is 
obtained. 

The  apparatus  by  which  air  is  heated,  has  been  variously' 
altered  since  its  first  introdnction  to  aid  smelting  operations. 
Blast  has  been  heated  in  horizontal  cast-iron  jnpes,  bat  these  were 
not  found  to  be  durable ;  nor  do  vertical  pipes  secure  the  desired 
effect  We  shall  not  allnde  to  the  innumerable  varieties  of  other 
form^  as  they  are  not  worthy  of  attention.  The  subject  at  pre- 
sent is  so  fiu*  settled,  that  inclined  pipes  with  a  vertical  draught 
(^  the  IGre  by  which  they  are  heated,  are  regarded  as  the  most  ap- 
proved form  for  a  hot  blast  ^paratos.    Fig.  202  shows  the  verti- 


cal section  of  the  furnace,  witii  its  pipes  of  cast-iron.  The  length 
and  number  of  the  pipes  vfury  aooording  to  the  quantity  of  air 
to  be  heated.  The  two  horizontal  pipes,  A  B,  are  generally  irom 
12  to  IS  inches  in  diameter ;  round,  oval,  or  constituting  half  a  cir- 
de  in  form.  The  length  of  ihe  upright'pipes  varies  fit>m  4  to  10 
feet  in  length,  and  fiom  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  accoi^ing  to 
the  size  of  a^aratua.  In  Sg.  203  is  a  transverse  vertical  section 
of  the  same  stove.    We  observe  here  the  position  of  the  pipes  A 
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and  B,  into  one  of  which  the  cold  air  is  conducted,  while  the  other 
conducts  the  hot  air  to  the  furnace.  The  angle  at  which  the  up- 
right pipes  meet  is  arbitrary ;  still  it  should  not  be  too  obtuse  nor 
loo  flat,  for  they  sometimes  are  heated  red  hot,  and  then  aie 
liable  to  bend,  or  even  to  break.  In  the  vertical  position,  such 
aocidents  are  prevented,  but  more  fuel  is  required  to  heat  them. 
The  horizontal  pipes  A  and  B  are  walled  in  for  their  entire  length, 
to  prevent  injury  to  them  by  heat 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  size  of  the  apparatus  de- 
pends on  various  circumstances ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  possible  to 
establish  a  rule  for  the  number  or  the  size  of  the  pipe.  The 
total  surface  of  the  heating  pipe,  that  is,  the  vertical  pipes  with 
their  semicircular  caps,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  and 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  to  be  heated.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  100  square  feet  of  surface  will  heat  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
800^  per  minute ;  but  for  twice  that  degree  of  heat  more  than 
twice  the  extent  of  surface  is  required.  At  the  top  of  a  blast  fu^ 
nace,  where  blast  is  heated  by  the  waste  heat,  a  greater  surfiEu^  is 
required,  because  that  flame  is  not  so  hot  as  one  generated  direct! j 
firom  fuel ;  and  it  likewise  carries  solid  matter  which  settles  on  the 
pipes  and  thus  causes  a  loss  of  heat.  An  apparatus  should  have 
ample  size,  if  waste  heat  is  employed  to  heat  it.  Where  solid 
fiiel  is  used,  the  fire  may  be  urged  if  necessary,  and  more  or  less 
heat  conducted  to  the  pipes,  as  circumstances  require. 

In  general  we  may  remark,  that  all  hot  blast  apparatus  must 
be  so  arranged,  as  to  admit  either  hot  or  cold  blast  to  be  used  at 
the  furnace.  The  hot  air  apparatus  should  be  as  near  the  tuyere 
as  possible ;  partly  because  heat  is  lost  by  radiation,  but  chiefly 
because  the  hot  air  causes  more  firiction  in  the  pipes  than  the  cold 
air.  The  pipes  should  not  be  too  large  in  diameter,  and  the  flame 
80  directed,  that  it  meets  the  pipe  under  an  obtuse  angle  with  its 
axis.  The  pipes  must  be  accessible  fix>m  the  exterior  of  the  store 
to  admit  the  removal  of  ashes  which  may  adhere  to  them.  The 
joints,  which  are  &ucet  or  spigot  joints,  mufi^  must  be  well  se- 
cured by  good  cement,  which  causes  them  to  be  air-tight,  and  re- 
sists heat  Iron  cement  may  be  composed  of  5  parts  iron  boiingi^ 
and  1  part  fine  clay,  moistened  by  vinegar ;  or,  60  parts  of  bo^ 
ings,  1  part  sal  ammonia,  and  6  parts  clay,  the  whole  moistened  by 
water.  To  this  mixture,  sulphur  is  sometimes  added,  which  is  of 
no  usci  and  should  not  be  in  excess  in  any  case.    Whatever  may 
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be  the  kind  of  oement  used,  the  pipes  should  not  be  heated  until 
it  is  thoronghl J  oxidized. 

J^asi  Machines. — ^These  inyestigationB  must  have  rendered  it 
apparent  what  kind  of  blast  machines  are  to  be  selected  for  any 
particular  smelting  operation.  The  first  question  to  be  settled, 
]8|  How  much  blast  and  what  degree  of  pressure  is  required? 
When  it  exceeds  |  of  a  pound,  iron  cylinder  bellows  must  be  used. 
A  wooden  cylinder  machine  may  serve  for  |  of  a  pound  pressure 
and  less.  When  less  than  i  a  pound  will  answer,  no  machine 
furnishes  a  better  blast  than  the  centrifugal  blower.  The  quan- 
tity of  blast  made  per  second  is  found  by  multiplying  the  yelo* 
city  by  the  surfSuse  of  the. piston  in  feet,  and  this  result  by  f, 
or  I,  according  to  the  kind  of  machine.  (Considerations  of  eoono* 
my  herearein  the  wrong  place.  We  may  save  anywhere  else,  but 
not  at  the  blast  machine.  A  water  regulator,  or  a  machine  where 
air  can  possibly  be  moistened,  must  always  be  rejected  in  any 
smelting  operation,  where  oxides  are  to  be  reduced.  These  ma- 
chines  are  never  useful  anywhere. 

It  would  lead  us  too  fiur,  and  extend  this  treatise  to  an  unrea* 
sonable  length,  if  we  should  allude,  in  thiff  general  description,  to 
particular  niceties  in  metallurgical  operationS|  even  if  such  are  of 
a  general  application.  In  the  third  part^  we  shall  mention  such 
as  ihey  occur. 


PART   THIRD. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

What  aire  Metabf — Ohemists  denominate  as  metals  tliose  sub- 
gtanoes  wlLi(&  are  combnstible,  that  is,  which  libeiate  heat  in 
combiDing  with  other  matter :  thej  assert  that  metals  are  good 
oonductors  6i  heat  and  electridtj,  and  may  be  polished;  are 
fosilole  and  opaque ;  heavy,  malleable,  and  ductile,  &c.  These 
are  all  vague  definitions;  for  not  one  of  the  metals  answers 
perfectly  to  this  description.  Gk)ld  may  come  most  completely 
within  its  compass,  but  if  it  possesses  all  the  other  partictdars,  it 
certainly  is  not  combustible  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term; 
while  potassium,  an  equally  beautiM  type  of  metal,  is  extremely 
combustible  and  not  heavy.  We  really  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  all  solid  substances  which  are  not  oxidized  should  not  range 
witii  this  class  of  matter.  There  cannot  be  any  objection  to  call- 
ing carbon  a  metal;  and  we  do  not  see  why  sulphur  is  leas  a  me- 
tal than  selenium  or  arBcnic ;  why  phosphorus  is  not  denomina- 
ted a  metal  as  well  as  calcium ;  both  are  almost  equally  combus- 
tible, and  if  phosphorus  has  no  metallic  lustre,  that  is  merely  in- 
dicative that  it  is  not  condensed  into  so  narrow  a  space  as  calcium. 
Phosphorus  is  more  volatile  than  most  of  the  other  metals ;  but  no 
metal  is  as  permanent  as  carbon,  and  still  the  latter  is  not  recog- 
nized as  a  metaL  We  do  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to  calling 
hydrogen  ^  metdl ;  it  possesses  almo^  all  the  properties  belonging 
to  metals.  But  when  matter,  gaseous  or  fluid  at  common  tem* 
peratures,  is  excluded,  there  cannot  be  any  objection  to  calling  all 
solid  elementary  substances  metals.  Silicon  so  much  resembles 
a  metal  in  all  its  properties,  that  its  exclusion  cannot  be  justified, 
and  most  philosophers  range  it  with  the  metals.  It  is  very  much 
questioned  whether  metal  sare  not  compound  matter ;  but  as  this. 
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point  does  not  interest  ns,  we  allude  to  it  merely  in  support  of  the 
above  pretensions. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  appear  arbitraiy  in  our  classification, 
we  submit  to  the  usual  one,  and  exclude  from  our  investigations 
all  matter  which  is  not  considered  a  metal  by  common  consent 

Ohsaification  ofMetaU. — ^The  number  of  metals  which  are  re- 
garded as  useful,  is  very  limited.    But,  as  many  which  are  of  no 
direct,  practical  use,  enter  into  combination  with  those  which  are 
generally  useful,  it  is  necessary  to  allude  to  some  of  the  former, 
although  their  interest  arises  solely  from  their  combination  with 
others.    In  entering  on  this  part  of  our  work  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  classifying  the  metals  in  some  such  manner  as  shall 
be  useM  to  the  smelter.    The  most  rational  classification  appeaia 
to  be  founded  upon  the  relation  of  metals  to  oxygen,  supposing 
that  the  reduction  of  oxides  is  effected  by  means  of  carbon.    The 
number  of  elements  which  form  minerals  is  sixty-two,  all  of 
which  have  more  or  less  influence  in  metallur^cal  operations. 
About  fifty  of  these  elements  are  considered  metals  by  chemists, 
of  which  nearly  half  the  number  are  found  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  of  importance  to  the  smelter.    A  large  number  of 
metals  form  slags,  as  oxides  or  other  compounds,  and  are  hardly 
known  in  their  pure  condition :  still  these  are  of  high  interest, 
not  only  because  they  form  slags,  but  because  these  slags  invaria- 
bly impart  a  peculiar  quality  to  the  metal  which  is  smelted  under 
their  influence.    We  may,  therefore,  divide  the  useful  metals  into 
two  groups,  the  one  which  forins  chiefly  slags,  and  the  other 
chiefly  metals.    To  the  first  division  the  following  belong,  viz. : 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium,   Magnesium,  Manganese,   Alumi- 
num, /Selenium,  Titanium,  Tellurium,  Arsenic,  and  Chromium. 
The  second  group  will  then  consist  of  Zinc,  Cadmium,  Iron, 
Nickel,  Cobalt,  Antimony,  Lead,  Bismuth,   Copper,  Mercury, 
Silver,  Platinum,  and  the  Platinum  metals,  and  Gold. 

Instead  of  describing  the  general  qualities  of  metals,  which  wo 
assume  to  be  known  by  our  readers,  we  insert  the  following  table^ 
which  furnishes  all  the  information  of  this  kind  which  is  here  re* 
quired. 
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All  the  metals,  with  few  exceptions,  are  remarkable  for  a  high 
and  peculiar  Instre ;  they  conduct  heat  and  electricity  better  than 
any  other  substance.  They  are  considered  as  opaque,  "but  this 
can  be  no  absolute  property,  for  all  metals  are  porous,  and  con- 
sequently must  transmit  light  when  in  a  body  sufficiently  thin. 
The  affinity  of  metals  for  oxygen  is  remarkably  strong ;  but  un- 
der certain  conditions,  the  oxygen  is  removed  by  chlorine,  sulphur^ 
and  other  substances.  The  compounds  which  are  of  interest  to 
the  metallurgist,  are  the  oxides,  carburets,  sulphurets,  phosphur- 
ets,  chlorides,  arscniurets,  silicides,  &c.  The  salts  of  the  metaUio 
oxides  are,  however,'  of  the  most  interest, — sudi  as  silicates,  car- 
bonates, phosphates,  chlorides,  &c. 

Affinity  for  Oxygen. — Metals  are,  generally  speaking,  combus- 
tible. They  generate  heat  under  the  same  laws  as  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  quantity  of  heat  gener- 
ated, whether  we  bum  zinc  with  a  pound  of  oxygen,  or  carbon 
with  the  same  'W'eight  of  oxygen.  But,  while  potassium  bums  on 
water,  gold  must  be  combined  with  chlorine  before  it  can  be  oxy- 
dized,  that  is,  its  affinity  is  so  feeble,  or  its  body  so  compact,  that 
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it  must  l>e  diflsolved,  or  divided,  iato  the  most  minute  atoms  be- 
fore it  oan  be  combined  with  oxygen.  The  metals  neyer  com- 
l>ine  with  any  os^dized  substance,  and  least  of  all  with  their  own 
oxides,  however  determined  their  affinity  for  o^gen  may  be.  To 
this  rule  the  exceptions  are  very  few.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
important  peculiarities  of  metals;  and  it  is  the  best  auxiliaiy  to 
the  smelter.  This  want  df  affinity  for  other  substances  is  the 
reason  why  fluid  metals  appear  with  a  convex  surface.  The 
same  property  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  refining  of  precioiifl 
metals  on  the  cupel ;  it  is  the  cause  of  fibres  in  wrought-iion. 
The  form  under  which  metals  most  readily  oxidize  is  of  high  in- 
terest ;  but  as  it  depends  upon  many  circumstances  besides  affinity, 
we  will  point  out  the  means  by  which  they  are  deprived  of  oxy- 
gen, from  which  the  reverse  may  be  deduced.  Metals  which  are 
deprived  of  their  oxygen  by  the  mere  application  of  heat,  are- 
Mercury,  Silver,  Qold,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Bhodium,  Lidiam, 
and  Osmium*;  for  this  reason  these  are  termed  precious  metals. 

Those  metals  which  retain  their  oxygen  at  high  temperatures, 
and  in  fact  cannot  be  reduced  by  heat  only,  we  shall  proceed  to 
enumerate.  Of  the  number,  the  alkaline  metals,  Potassium,  So- 
dium, Calcium,  and  Magnesium,  decompose  water  at  any  temper- 
ature and  retain  their  oxygen  at  any  heat^  while  their  oxides 
form  alkalies  in  all  cases. 

Aluminum  and  similar  metals  retain  their  oxygen,  but  do 
not  decompose  water  except  at  high  heats,  and  form  either  alka- 
lies or  acids. 

Nickel,  Cobalt,  Iron,  Tin,  Cadmium,  Zinc,  and  Manganese 
decompose  water  at  a  red  heat,  and  their  oxides  form  either  alka- 
lies or  acids,  according  to  the  matter  present,  or  their  state  ot 
oxidation. 

Lead,  Copper,  Titanium,  Bismuth,  Uranium,  and  Tellnrinm 
do  not  form  acids  at  high  heats,  and  do  not  decompose  water  at 
any  heat :  neither  does  Antimony,  Chromium,  or  Arsenic,  but 
when  oxidized,  they  form  invariably  acids  at  melting  heats. 

The  combinations  of  oxygen  and  metal  take  place  in  certain 
definite  proportions,  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  most  of  the  metal^ 
in  various  definite  quantities.  There  is  only  one  oxide  of  alumi- 
num, but  there  are  three  of  iron  which  interest  us.  The  protox- 
ide of  iron  is  a  strong  alkali,  the  magnetic  oxide  n  feeble  alkali, 
and  the  peroxide  is  more  of  an  acid  than  an  alkalL  Peroxide 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  both  infiisible  by  themselves,  form  a  fusi* 
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Ue  slag,  or  glass.  Aisemc  forms  in  all  stages  of  oxidatioii  an 
aoid,  which  nerer  melts  together  with  another  add,,  or  a  highly 
oxidized  metaL  The  electro^positiYe  or  negative  character  of  an 
oxide,  is  however  no  condition  required  for  its.  fusibility ;  for 
litharge  and  lime,  both  strong  alkalies,  melt  together  ^i^nd  form 
•lag.  But  it  is  always  a  requisite  condition  that  one  of  the  con- 
stituents must  be  Visible,  in  which  the  other  is  merely  suspended. 
This  chemical  relation  is  by  no  means  limited,  that  is,  one  and  the 
same  substance  is  not  always,  nor  in  all  relations,  of  the  same 
character.  The  oxides  of  iron  are  always  alkalies  with  silez,  but 
ihej  are  adds  in  ^lation  to  oxide  of  leiuL  Alumina  is  an  alkali 
in  the  presence  of  silex,  but  an  acid  when  in  contact  With  the 
alkalies  proper.  The  study  of  the  metallurgist  must  be  directed 
to  these  chemical  relations,  and  chiefly  also  to  the  degree  of  fusi- 
bility of  these  compounds,  and  the  relation  which  tiiey  bear  to 
the  metal  to  be  produced  under  their  influence.  As  a  rule,  we 
maj  state^  that  the  compounds  of  single  equivalents  of  metals  and 
oxygen  always  ccAstitute  a  base,  or  alkali,  and  that  any  more 
o^gen  destroys  that  property.  Thus,  the  protoxide  of  manga- 
nese, Mn.  0.,  is  a  strong  basis,  and  precipitates  the  protoxide  of 
iron  fiom  a  slag,  or  any  compound ;  but  the  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, Mn.  0^.,  is  driven  out  by  the  protoxide  of  iron.  When 
earbon  is  present,  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  it,  from  the 
peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  iron  is  again  driven  from  its 
union. 

Hydratod  Oxides. — ^The  oxides  also  combine  in  certain  propor- 
tions with  water,  and  form  definite  compounds,  called  hydrates. 
These  combinations  are  not  only  of  interest  so  far  as  they  form 
the  most  porous  and  best  kinds  of  ore,  but  the  tenadty  with 
which  water  adheres  to  some  of  the  hydrates  is  remarkable.  Pot- 
ash, day,  and  silex,  retain  their  water  at  an  almost  red  heat,  and 
the  first  may  be  actually  melted  without  losing  all  its  water. 

The  degree  of  affinity  of  oxygen  for  metal  is  the  strongest,  and 
is  most  difficult  to  destroy  at  a  medium  state  of  oxidation  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  Protoxide  of  tin  is  easily  converted  into 
metal,  so  is  peroxide,  but  the  sesqui-oxide,  a  combination  between, 
or  of,  the  two,  cannot  well  be  reduced  to  metal  without  evapora- 
ting the  largest  part  of  the  metaL  In  practical  operations  we 
always  endeavor  to  smelt  the  highest  oxides,  and  convert  the  ores 
into  them,  in  case  they  are  not  naturally  in  that  state.  The  rea- 
sons for  this,  are  the  following:  in  reviving  metals  from  their 
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ores,  it  is  not  only  the  object  to  remove  the  oxygen  fix>m  the  mo* 
tal,  but  also  to  produce  so  high  a  heat  as  to  melt  the  metal  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  oxygen  is  removed.  If  only  HtUe  oxy* 
gen  is  combined  with  the  metal,  it  is  evident  that  but  little  heat 
is  produced ;  the  metal  may  be  in  the  proper  form,  but  it  cannot 
accumulate  into  a  body,  and  the  least  amount  of  oxygen  will 
oxidize  it  again.  K  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  large,  a  p^opo^ 
tionate  amount  of  carbon  will  be  consumed  and  the  heat  will  be 
higher  than  when  there  is  less  oxygen  with  the  same  amount  of 
metal;  the  metal  will  now  melt,  agglutinate,  and  in  that  form  re- 
sist the  influence  of  oxygen  successfully.  This  law  is  apparent 
in  most  cases  when  smelting  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  but  pa^ 
ticularly  so  in  smelting  refractory  metals, — such  as  iron,  manga* 
nese,  chromium,  and  others.  Lead  may  be  smelted  in  either  form, 
because  the  metal  is  very  frisible,  but  less  lead  is  evaporated  in 
smelting  minium  than  litharge,  or  galena. 

Affinity  for  Chlorine. — Chlorine  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  in- 
duce metals  to  crystallize ;  it  causes  fluidity  and  brittleness.    The 
affinity  of  chlorine  for  metal  surpasses  that  of  oxygen,  and  drives 
out  the  latter  in  all  instances.    It  cannot  be  removed  by  carbon, 
but  it  sometimes  may  be  by  hydrogen,  as  in  the  case  of  gold,  sil* 
ver,  copper,  lead,  and  mercury.    The  energetic  connection  bo* 
tween  chlorine  and  metals,  would  be  an  impediment  to  working 
ore,  in  which  even  a  small  amount  of  it  was  present ;  but,  all 
chlorides  are  extremely  volatile  and  easily  driven  off.    Still  there 
is  always  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  chlorine  in  those  metab 
which  have  been  smelted  from  ores  containing  it.    Chlorine  re- 
moves all  other  matter  from  metals,  when  the  latter  are  in  a  state 
of  fusion ;  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  volatile  mat* 
ter  is  driven  off  by  it,  and,  if  the  heat  is  continued,  the  chlorine 
itself  escapes  at  Wt  with  a  portion  of  the  metal.    This  is  the  case 
when  only  a  minute  amount  of  it  is  present    It  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  of  purifying  metals.    Lead  smelted 
from  chlorides,  or  only  from  a  mixture  of  chlorides  and  other  ore, 
is  always  purer  than  that  from  oxides  or  sulphurets.    The  proper 
application  of  chlorides  has  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  smelt* 
ing  and  refining  operations.    Zinc  does  not  combine  very  readily 
with  iron,  but  if  some  chlorine  is  in  it  when  melted,  the  operation 
is  performed  with  the  greatest  ease.    Chlorine  has  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  combine  with  metals,  and  is  particularly  distin- 
guished for  removing  oxygen  firom  the  peroxides;  it^  therefor^ 
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puxifies  the  soifEuses  of  melted  metal,  and  causes  those  in  an  alloj 
to  nnite  doselj.  This  is  pot  onlj  the  case  with  different  metals, 
but  also  with  any  one  in  which  tliere  is  chlorine. 

Chlorine  is  not  decomposed  by  any  heat^  or  other  means ;  it 
ia,  therefore,  always  present  in  its  pure  and  proper  form,  and  we 
may  depend  upon  removing  it  finally,  by  the  continuation  of 
heat  only.  All  metals  which  have  been  smelted  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chlorine  are  remar}aibly  inclined  to  oxidize  so  long  as  it 
IB  not  entirely  removed.  It  is  a  harmless  substance  to  the  met- 
alfl ;  and,  as  it  is  a  powerful  means  of  fluxing  v>re  and  slags,  and. 
causing  metal  to  be  fluid,  its  use  ought  to  be  more  extended  than 
it  is  at  present  So  long  as  volatile  substances  are  combined 
with  a  metal,  very  little  or  no  chlorine  escapes ;  but  after  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  and  similair  matter  is  driven  off  by  it,  chlorine 
itself  escapes — ^first  with  arsenic,  then  tin,  antimony,  mercury, 
zinc,  and  iron«  We  may  therefore  regulate  the  refining  of 
metals  under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  according  to  the  volatile 
character  of  the  substance  to  be  removed ;  observing  due  regard 
to  the  degree  of  affinity  between  chlorine  and  that  substance. 
Some  chlorides  escape  in  their  proper  form,  such  as  those  of  ar- 
senic, tin,  and  antimony ;  others  are  decomposed  so  soon  as  they 
are  liberated  and  atmospheric  air  or  steam  has  access,  as  chloride 
of  iron,  aluminum,  and  silex,  which  are  converted  into  oxides 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  All  evaporated  chlorides  may  be  re- 
oovered  by  condensation ;  they  are  precipitated  at  a  temperature 
a  little  higher  than  that  at  which  steam  condenses. 

Iodides,  bromides,  and  fluorides,  are  similar  in  operation  to 
chlorides ;  but  as  they  are  not  so  plentifully  met  with  as  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  of  little  interest  to  the  smelter. 

SulpJmrets. — ^All  metals  combine  more  or  less  vividly  with 
sulphur,  which  combination  is,  in  all  cases,  destroyed  by  oxygen 
or  chlorine,  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  Sulphurets  are  formed 
when  sulphur  is  brought  in  contact  with  hot  metal,  provided  no 
oxygen  or  chlorine  is  present  When  oxides  are  heated  with 
sulphur  which  so  fiscr  predominates  as  to  absorb  all  the  oxygen 
in  forming  sulphurous  acid,  the  remaining  sulphur  will  combine 
with  the  metal.  When  sulphates  are  heated  in  the  presence  of 
carbon  or  hydrogen,  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  abstracted, 
and  sulphurets  remain.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  conducted 
over  oxides,  or  over  red-hot  metal,  forms  sulphurets.  A  hot,  or 
fluid  metal,  which  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  chlorine,  does 
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not  absorb  sulpbur.  The  cbemical  lelAtion  of  suli^tif  to  metal 
iB  similar,  in  respect  to  quantily,  to  that  of  oxygen ;  that  is,  tbe 
number  and  equivalent  composition  of  the  sulphurete,  ooixe- 
spond  with  the  number  and  equivalent  of  the  oxides,  of  the  le^ 
speotive  metals.  Sulphur  causes  metals  to  be  more  fluid,  and 
brittle  when  cold,  and,  in  most  instances,  imparts  to  them  a  pastf 
condition  which  impairs  their  ductility  when  hot  A  Isu^  quan- 
tity of  sulphur  causes  a  low  degree  of  fusibility  in  metals,  whidi 
is  shown  most  distinctly  in  the  sulphurets  of  antimony,  lead,  cop- 
per,  and  iron.  Tlus  fusibility  decreases  more  rapidly  than  the 
evaporation  of  sulphur.  Iron  pyrites  melt  at  a  very  low  led 
heat;  but  when  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion to  half  the  original  quantity,  it  requires  a  strong  white  heat 
to  melt  the  sulphur^t  This  fusibility  of  the  sulphurets  is,  in 
many  instances,  judiciously  applied  in  the  formation  of  a  fluid 
slag.  For  the  removal  of  sulphur  from  metals,  the  presenoe  of 
free  oxygen  or  dilorine  is  required ;  it  is^  ther^re,  of  no  avafl 
to  melt  metal  which  is  adulterated  with  sulphur,  under  an  alkar 
line  slag,  because  no  slag  will  absorb  sulphur  £rom  a  metal  untQ 
it  has  itself  been  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  canr 
not  be  removed  entirely  when  carbon  is  present,  or  hydrogen,  or 
any  reducing  agent ;  it  requires  an  oxidizing  influence,  and  a 
thorough  exposure  of  the  metal  to  oxygen.  Sulphurets  may  be 
reduced  by  means  of  metals  which  show  a  stronger  affinity  for 
sulphur  than  those  in  combination  with  it  The  sulphurets  d 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  others  may  be  reduced  by  iron,  but 
we  never  thus  obtain  pure  metals ;  the  newly-fonned  metal  is 
either  adulterated  by  the  absorbent,  or  by  sulphur.  Instead  <rf 
metals  themselves  we  may  employ  the  oxides,  particularly  the 
peroxides,  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  carbon.  Sulphurets 
of  antimony,  silver,  and  bismuth,  may  be  reduced  by  means  of 
hydrogen,  but  no  other  metals. 

Phasphurets. — ^Phosphorus  combines  readily  with  most  of  the 
metals,  and  adheres  tenaciously  to  them.  The  combination  is 
readily  formed  when  phosphates — the  form  in  which  it  is  gene^ 
ally  found  in  the  ores — are  heated  in  the  presence  of  carbon; 
and,  as  the  latter  is  always  used  in  smelting  operations,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  phosphorus  in  any  metal  which  is  smelted 
in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  carbon  or  hydrogen. 
Therefore  the  presence  of  bones,  or  bone  ashes,  in  an  ore  or  in  a 
slag,  will  cause  the  metal  to  contain  phosphorus.     The  best 
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means  for  fonning  a  phoBphnret  is,  to  heat  a  phosphate  in  the 
presence  of  carbon.  Phosphorns  is  more  easily  oxidized  than 
sulphur,  and  combines  in  this  condition  readily  with  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths;  we  may,  therefore,  by  these  means,  remoye 
phosphorns.  It  also  causes  metals  to  be  very  fusible,  more  so 
than  any  other  substance,  but  disposes  them  to  be  brittle  when 
cold. 

Ocarburets. — Oarbon  has  only  a  feeble  affinity  for  metals,  and 
cannot  readily  be  combined  with  them.  But,  in. most  cases,  the 
metals  when  reduced  fix>m  porous  oxides,  in  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  carbon,  absorb  some  of  it,  and  condense  it  in  their 
pores.  It  is  doubtfol  if  a  chemical  combination  is  fonned ;  still, 
iheie  are  indications  of  legitimate  compounds  under  certain  con* 
ditions.  The  best  means  of  forming  carburets  are  the  carbonates, 
and  oxalates,  heated  in  the  pres^ice  of  carbon.  The  crude  iron 
obtained  from  the  smelting  of  sparry  iron  ore,  may  be  considered 
a  real  carburet  of  iron.  Carbonate  of  lead,  when  reduced  by 
means  of  carbon,  forms  also  a  carburet;  but  this  is  less  distinct 
than  that  of  iron.  In  consequence  of  the  faint  affinity  of  carbon 
for  the  metals,  they  are  generally  very  brittle  when  the  amount  of 
it  is  large.  But,  when  a  small  amount  only  is  mixed  mechani- 
cally with  metal,  as  is  the  case  in  gray  cast-iron,  its  strength  is 
not  much  impaired.  The  combupations  of  carbon  and  metal  are 
more  fusible  than  pure  metals ;  and  as  carbon  is  easily  removed 
from  metal  by  oxygen,  it  is  one  of  *ihe  best  means  to  cause  metals 
to  be  fusible* 

Alloys, — ^We  shall  not  here  enter  fully  into  the  peculiarities 
of  alloys — which  shall  be  done  under  the  particular  metals-^ 
but  we  will  point  out  some  of  their  general  characteristics.  The 
metallic  elements  do  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  combine  in  cer- 
tain ratios  and  form  definite  compoimds ;  still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  metals  do ;  and  we  are  justified,  by  the  general  law  of 
affinity,  in  assuming  that  all  metals  combine  chemically.  We 
succeed  always  in  melting  yarious  metals  together,  but  we  do  not 
very  often  succeed  in  s^arating  the  excess  of  any  one.  The 
cause  for  this  may  be  either  the  volatility  of  one,  or  more,  metals 
in  the  alloy,  or  the  refractory  nature  of  another.  As  a  general 
rule,  we  'may  state  that  all  the  metals  which  form  alkalies  have 
a  particular  tendency  to  unite  with  those  which  form  acids.  Po- 
tassium combines  readily  with  antimony  and  arsenic,  more  so  than 
with  other  metals.    In  considering  the  nature  of  protoxides,  in 
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their  chemical  relations,  we  may  successfollj  form  a  serieB  in 
which  the  ability  of  metals  to  combine  is  represented.  This 
accounts  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  alloys  of  selenium,  arsemo^ 
antimony,  and  tellurium ;  which  resemble  yery  much  the  com- 
binations of  metal  and  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  or  chlorine.  All 
these  substances  form  adds  in  their  most  simple  combination 
with  oxygen.  Alloys  and  compounds  of  this  kind  are  peculiarly 
inclined  to  be  brittle  and  fusible.  When  two  metals  are  near 
in  the  series  of  afSinities  for  oxygen,  they  do  not  combine  yeiy 
readily ;  and  they  may  often  be  separated  by  ciystallization  only, 
when  their  degree  of  fusibility  is  sufficiently  distinct.  This  hap- 
pens when  both  metals  absorb  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  forming  oxide.  All  cheofdcal  combina- 
tions liberate  heat ;  silver  and  platinum,  when  melted  together, 
produce  a  high  temperature ;  so  do  sdnc  and  copper.  In  most 
cases,  we  obtain  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  metals  in  an  alloy; 
this  is  always  characterissed  by  forming  distinct  crystals  with  one 
metal,  between  which  the  other  is  visiUe.  When  an  alloy  is 
formed,  which  contains  equivalents,  no  such  disconnected  crys- 
tals are  observed.  An  irregularly  composed  alloy  is  a  mere  me- 
chanical mixture,  like  wax  and  &,%  and  never  forms  a  uniform 
body  of  metal ;  it  is  of  either  a  granulated  or  crystallized  texture, 
the  latter  of  which  is  not  compact  Between  the  crystals  of  such 
an  alloy,  one  of  the  metals  is  always  found  in  a  nearly  pure  con- 
dition. The  alloy  of  iron  and  silver,  in  which  the  edlver  is  me- 
chanically inclosed  between  the  crystals  of  iron,  is  an  instance  of 
these  compounds.  Lead  and  tin  combine  in  certain  proportions, 
and  whatever  excess  there  may  be  of  either  metal,  it  is  indosed 
between  the  crystals  of  the  aUoy.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
zinc  and  tin,  bismuth  and  tin — and  in  fact,  with  all  other  metala 
The  number  of  definite  compounds  appears  to  be  very  large,  and 
in  all  cases,  a  metal  is  never  obtained  pure,  whenever  another  is 
present.  In  cooling  a  melted  alloy,  that  composition  which  is 
most  refractory  crystallizes  first ;  and  that  which  is  most  fluid,  is 
compelled  to  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  crystals  of  the  most 
refiractory.  Thus,  copper  and  tin  are  very  fusible ;  but  in  cooling, 
copper-tin  crystallizes  first^  and  tin-copper  last — ^which  latter  occu- 
pies the  spaces  between  the  first.  Iron  and  arsenic  are  very  fusi- 
ble, but  in  cooling,  iron-arsenic  crystallizes  first,  and  arsenic-iron 
last ;  the  surface  of  the  cooled  mass  shows  a  perfect  network  of 
bright  lines,  in  regular  forms.    In  all  these  compounds  the  fiirt 
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crystallized  metal,  or  alloy,  contains  some  of  the  latter,  and  the 
latter  some  of  the  first.  When  a  bar  of  cold  lead  is  held  in  mer- 
cury, the  first  absorbs  some  of  the  latter,  throughout  its  body ; 
the  pores  of  the  lead  are  filled  with  mercury — ^but  the  mercury 
in  this  case  contains  lead,  as  well  as  the  lead  mercury.  When 
iron  is  gently  heated  imbedded  in  carbon,  as  is  the  case  in 
making  blistered  steel,  the  carbon  penetrates  the  very  heart  of 
the  iron-rods ;  but  no  iron  is  imparted  to  the  carbon,  because  its 
particles  are  not  movable.  By  these  and  similar  means  the  pores 
of  a  refiractory,  solid  metal,  may  be  filled  with  another  metal, 
provided  the  atoms  of  the  latter  are  movable.  Lead  does  not 
readily  combine  with  iron,  but  if  we  heat  wrought-ircn  turnings 
in  melted  lead,  the  solid  iron  will  absorb  lead.  Gray  cast-iron 
will  not  absorb  lead,  because  its  pores  are  filled  with  carbon. 
Borings  of  cast-iron  absorb  arsenic  readily,  when  imbedded  in 
arsenious  add  and  heated ;  but  wrought-iron  does  not  absorb  ar- 
senic by  these  means  imtil  carbon  is  brought  in  contact  with 
these  substances.  In  properly  applying  these  rules,  we  may 
form  alloys  of  the  most  heterogeneous  metals,  and  in  legal  pro- 
portions. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  a  definite  compound 
of  zinc  and  copper,  or  tin  and  copper ;  but  if  we  take  either  the 
oxides  of  all  these  metals,  or  the  oxide  of  any  one,  and  the  metal 
in  small  particles,  and  imbed  the  whole  in  carbon — ^heating  it  so 
as  not  to  melt  it,  although  bringing  it  near  its  melting  point — 
and  then'  apply  the  heat  gradually  and  slowly,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  definite  compounds,  which  may  be  melted  by  a  heat  which 
does  not  evaporate  either  the  one  or  the  other  metal.  We  shall 
point  out  the  formation  of  alloys  by  metals  directly^  in  subsequent 
pages ;  but  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  to  these  facts,  because 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  form  an  alloy  of  a  definite  composi- 
tion.  Yet  as  these  alloys  are  the  most  valuable,  we  refer  to  the 
above  mode  of  forming  them. 

Fusibility  ofAUoys. — Alloys  are  more  fusible  than  the  mean 
temperature,  at  which  the  metals  melt  singly,  would  indicate. 
This  is  a  very  important  law  in  our  investigations,  and  affords,, 
when  properly  applied,  the  most  valuable  results.  When  tin 
melts  at  500*^,  and  pure  copper  at  2,500*^,  equal  parts  of  copper 

tad  tin  do  not  melt  at  -^ r =  1,500®,  but  at  a  lower  heat 

Platinum,  and  also  chromium,  are  infusible  in  our  furnaces, 
but  may  be  made  very  fusible  by  the  addition  of  arsenic.    Pure 
28 
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iron  is  extremely  refractory,  bnt  when  combined  with  arsenic  and 
phosphorus,  it  may  be  melted  in  a  cast-iron  pot,  without  adher- 
ing to  it    Thus,  when  an  alloy  of  two  metals  is  fusible  at  a  lower 
heat  than  the  mean  of  the  two,  a  composition  of  three  metals  is 
8tiU  more  ftisible  than  their  various  degrees  of  melting  indicate ; 
and  by  multiplying  the  number  of  component  parts  a  low  degree 
of  fusibility  of  any  metal  may  be  obtained.    If  the  composition 
is  according  to  the  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  the  melting  point  is 
lowest    In  all  cases  of  practice  we  must  reflect  on  the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  metal,  before  we  form  an  alloy,  the  object  of  whidi  is 
to  facilitate  the  smelting  operation.    If  phosphorus  causes  iron  to 
be  very  fusible,  and  coal,  flux,  and  labor,  may  be  saved  in  smelt- 
ing bog  ores  which  contain  phosphorus,  the  first  inquiry  must  be 
whether  the  cold-short  iron  thus  obtained  is  of  any  value.     Ar- 
senic and  zinc  cause  lead  and  silver  ores  to  be  easily  melted,  but 
the  loss  in  silvers  by  this  operation  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  desira- 
ble to  remove  these  volatile  metals  before  any  smelting  is  entered 
upon.    We  may  flux  copper  by  arsenic,  but  not  by  lead,  becanae 
we  can  remove  the  first  in  refining,  but  not  the  latter  sufficiently 
to  form  a  good  quality  of  copper  for  sheets.    Arsenic,  lead  or 
zinc,  may  be  in  iiron  which  is  destined  for  wrought-iron,  for  these 
metals  are  easily  removed  in  the  refining  process.    It  is  always 
more  safe  in  smelting  gold  ores  to  have  lead,  copper,  or  silver 
present^  and  if  possible  all  of  them ;  for,  gold  is  very  volatile 
and  extremely  divisible,  hence  much  of  it  may  be  lost  when 
no  other  metaJs,  which  act  by  their  quantity,  are  present    I^ 
fuses  at  WXP,  tin  at  500^,  and  bismuth  at  40(P ;    but  a  com- 
position of  the  three  may  be  made  which  melts  at  212^,  ft  ^^^ 
fiir  below  the  most  fusible  of  the  ingredients.    This  shows  how 
great  the  advantages  are  which  may  be  obtained  by  forming  al- 
loys in  the  smelting  furnaces.    It  is  the  d^ree  of  fusibilily  of  the 
slags  and  that  of  the  metals,  which  determines  the  expenses  of 
smelting.    The  number  of  alloys  is  infinite.    We  cannot  establish 
tables  of  fusibility  a  priori;  these  must  be  determined  by  practice. 
In  all  smelting  operations  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  most  profita- 
ble conditions  by  experiment 

If  an  alloy  is  more  fiisible  than  a*  single  metal,  it  follows  that^ 
when  one  or  the  other  constituent  is  removed,  the  fiisibihty  of  the 
metal  is  impaired.  An  alloy  of  lead  and  arsenic  is  more  fusible 
than  pure  lead ;  but  when  the  alloy  is  exposed  to  heat  for  a  long 
time,  arsenic  will  evaporate ;  and  as  it  was  the  cause  of  fl^dily,  the 
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lead  will  notbe  softusible  after  losingitsflux.  Iron  is  made  fiisi- 
ble  by  the  presence  of  carbon  or  other  substances,  but  when  these 
are  removed,  it  is  very  refractory,  and  can  hardly  be  melted. 
Upon  this  principle  the  formation  of  wrought-iron  is  founded ;  and 
in  appfying  it  to  other  metals  there  is  no  doubt  but  similar  results 
are  obtaxned.  Tin  is  refined  by  oxidizing  or  evaporating  sul<* 
phur,  arsenic,  and  other  matter ;  this  causes  the  tin  to  be  less  fusi- 
ble^  but  more  tenacious.  When  zinc  is  melted  in  an  iron  pot^ 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  forms  dross  on  its  BtixCace  like  other 
ztietals ;  its  fluidity  is  consequently  diminished,  but  its  malleability 
is  improved.  A  layer  of  carbon,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a  layer 
of  common  salt,  or  bone  ashes,  prevents  such  phenomena  with 
einc  and  similar  meflEds. 

Specific  Oraviiy. — ^When  metals  are  melted  together  and  form 
an  alloy,  there  is  produced  a  remarkable  change  in  their  specific 
gravity;  which  is  sometimes  greater  and  at  other  times  less  than 
the  mean.  A  condensation  of  volume  is  manifested  in  melting 
tc^ether  zinc  and  gold ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is 
greater  than  the  Doean  of  the  constituents ;  gold  also  and  silver 
condense,  or  gold  with  lead  or  bismuth ;  silver  combined  with 
copper,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  zinc  or  antimony  shrinks ;  also 
copper  with  tin,  zinc  or  antimony;  lead  with  rinc,  blBmuth  or 
antimony ;  mercury  with  tin  or  lead,  bismuth  and  antimony.  An. 
expansion  takes  place,  when  gold  is  melted  with  copper,  iron,  or 
tin ;  also  platinum  with  copper ;  iroV  with  antimony,  bismuth,  or 
tin ;  also  copper  and  lead ;  tin  and  zinc,  lead  or  antimony ;  zinc 
and  antimony,  and  mercury  with  bismuth.  In  consequence  of 
this  contraction  or  expansion  we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  simi- 
lar change  in  the  aggregate  form. 

The  hardness  of  alloys  is  generally  greater  than  may  be  in 
ferred  from  the  nature  of  the  constituents,  still  there  are  excep 
tions  to  this  rule.  Silver  or  arsenic  renders  iron  hard ;  but  these 
metals  are  soft  by  themselves :  copper  and  tin,  two  very  sofl  me- 
tals, may  be  made  extremely  hard  by  melting  them  together  in 
certain  proportions.  Hard  zinc  and  copper  make  soft  brass,  and 
a  compound  of  lead  and  iron  is  extremely  soft.  Antimony  causes 
aU  metals  to  become  hard ;  iron,  with  a  little  antimony,  cuts  glass 
very  readily,  but  is  very  brittle. 

The  ductility  of  alloys  is  in  some  cases  greater  than  the  ele- 
ments indicate ;  that- of  lead  and  zinc  is  very  tenacious.  In  most 
instances  the  alloy  is  more  brittle  than  the  original  metals.    Lead 
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and  antimony  is  vexj  brittle.  Two  or  more  brittle  metals  melted 
together  are  always  brittle.  A  compound  of  lead  and  goldis  yeiy 
brittle.  There  is  no  precise  limit  at  which  we  know  when  brittle 
or  malleable  alloys  are  formed ;  it  is  necessary  to  find  this  byprao 
tice ;  but  there  are  strong  indications  that  the  alloy  of  an  equiy- 
alent  composition  is  always  harder  than  a  mere,  mechanical  mix- 
ture of  metals.  Any  alloy^  when  slowly  heated  and  graduallj 
cooled, — annealed — ^is  softer  than  a  compound  which  is  suddenly 
chilled.  In  annealing,  the  various  elements  which  are  in  combi- 
nation endeavor  to  separate.  Heat  here,  as  everywhere,  weakens 
affinity.  This  causes  a  finely  crystallissed,  or  a  granulated  fno 
ture ;  the  component  particles  endeavor  to  assume  a  round  foim. 
When  a  hot  alloy  is  suddenly  chilled,  the  particles  of  which  it  is 
composed  contract  suddenly  and  form  a  close  compact  body ;  at 
least  the  ultimate  crystals  are  condensed  into  the  smallest  space, 
which  causes  them  to  be  hard.  This  is  most  strikingly  exempli- 
fied in  some  kinds  of  iron. 

Any  kind  of  iron  in  market  may  be  considered  an  alloy ;  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  pure  iron.  Some  wrought-iron  contains  much 
foreign  matter,  and  still  is  sofi;  as  lead,  and  fibrous.  If  such  iron 
is  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  that  is,  beyond  the  degree  at  which 
it  has  been  manufactured,  it  becomes  cast-iron,  is  brittle,  and 
when  suddenly  chilled  becomes  hard,  similar  to  steel.  Such  iron 
may  be  annealed  and  sofi;enad  like  steel,  or  any  other  alloy.  The 
hardness  of  an  alloy  is  themore  less  dependent  upon  its  compo* 
sition  than  upon  the  arrangemenf"  and  form  of  the  ultimate  pa^ 
tides.  We  shall  refer  to  this  subject  again  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

Oxidation. — Alloys  oxidize  more  rapidly  than  single  metals; 
to  this  rule  there  are,  however,  remarkable  exceptions.  Hardened 
or  crystallized  metal  oxidizes  more  rapidly,  than  tempered  or 
annealed  metal,  which  is  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  iron  and 
steel.  It  appears  that  metals  expand  on  being  suddenly  chilled. 
The  spaces  thus  formed  between  the  crystals  are  fissures  into 
which  oxygen  may  penetrate  with  facility,  and  as  the  crystallized 
fo^m  of  the  particles  affords  much  surfiEtce  for  combination,  an 
oxidation  is  readily  effected.  An  alloy  of  antimony  and  iron, 
two  metals  which  are  remarkable  for  crystallization,  oxidizes  very 
readily ;  such  an  alloy  may  be  ignited  by  mere  filing,  particularly 
when  it  is  a  little  heated  previously  to  that  operation.  Chrome 
and  lead  act  in  a  similar  manner.    Antimony  and  potassium  bnm 
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Bpontaneously,  and  if  a  little  warm,  with  explosion.  An  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead — soft  Bolder — ^bums  with  a  yividness  equal  to  carbon, 
and  if  some  zinc  is  present  only  a  low  heat  is  required  to  ignite 
the  mixture.  An  amalgam  of  potassium  and  mercury  is  so  sen- 
sitive to  oxygen  that  the  mercury  is  oxidized  to  a  high  degree. 
In  many  cases,  and  under  peculiar  arrangements,  the  9xidation 
is  carri^  to  the  highest  degree :  we  have  seen  that  in  roasting 
Bulphurets,  phosphurets,  and  other  compounds,  the  metal  is  always 
oxidized  to  the  lughest  degree.  The  same  cause  acts  in  both  cases. 
When  two  or  more  metals  are  melted  together,  there  is  a  perfect 
penetration  of  the  one  by  the  other.  In  heating  the  mass,  the 
tendency  to  separation  is  augmented,  and  as  the  ultimate  particles 
of  one  metal  cannot  congregate  and  form  large  particles,  they  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  oxygen  in  their  minutest  form,  and  con- 
sequently will  combine  with  the  largest  quantity  of  oxygen.  If 
one  land  of  metal  is  more  oxidizable  than  the  other,  or  if  the 
mass  is  porous,  the  oxidation  goes  on,  not  only  faster,  but,  must 
proceed  to  the  highest  degree,  because  the  atoms  of  metal  may 
be  attacked  by  oxygen  on  all  sides.  While  some  alloys  are 
easily  oxidized,  others  resist  that  influence  more  than  pure  me- 
tals. 

Pare  iron  is  very  easily  oxidized,  and  often  throughout,  when 
in  heavy  masses.  We  have  stated  in  another  work,  that  a  lot  of 
bloom  four  inches  thick,  of  puddled  iron,  was  oxidized  in  a  re- 
heating furnace  by  giving  merely  a  drawing  heat  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  when  drawn  out  between  rollers  into  bars,  these  were 
found  to  be  converted  partly  into  magnetic,  and  partly  into  pro- 
toxide of  iron.  This  iron  was  puddled  under  the  influence  of  a 
cinder  highly  charged  with  chlorides.  Metals  are  porous,  and 
easily  penetrated  by  other  matter.  Thus,  water  enters  success- 
ftdly  into  the  body  of  cast  or  wrought-iron ;  and  if  a  metal  is 
present,  or  any  other  substance  which  decomposes  water,  the  iron 
is  easily  oxidized.  We  find,  when  carbon  is  present,  that  oxy- 
gen has  little  effect  on  iron ;  but  when  any  of  those  substances 
which  form  adds,  such  as  arsenic,  antimony,  or  sulphur,  are 
combined  with  the  metal,  it  is  an  easy  prey  to  oxygen.  An  al- 
loy of  chromium  and  iron  resists  oxygen  as  well  as  gold ;  and 
phosphuret  of  copper  is  not  so  easily  aflfected  as  pure  copper. 
Bronze  will  resist  the  influence  of  oxygen  much  longer  than  pure 
copper. 

This  subject  of  oxidation  is  of  much  practical  interest,  and 
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deseiTes  more  attention  than  has  been  paid  to  it  bj  metanu^ 
giats.  It  seema  that  no  definite  roles  oan  be  applied ;  so  far  as 
we  know,  nothing  is  settled  respecting  it  It  appears,  that  the 
degree  of  afi^ty  has  less  influence  on  the  oxidation  of  metab 
than  the  aggregate  form  of  their  particles,  and  the  strengdi  ol 
their  iinipn.  Hardened  steel  oxidizes  more  readilj  than  annealed 
steel,  and  chilled  cast-iron  more  so  than  gray  cast-iron.  Ham- 
mered or  rolled  lead  is  less  penetrable  by  meicuiy  than  cast 
lead.  German  silver,  which  is  composed  of  oxidizable  metals,  is 
little  affected  by  oxygen,  and  less  so  when  rolled  than  when  cast 
Copper  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur,  and  is  more  readily  at- 
tacked by  it  than  iron,  when  finely  divided ;  yet>  when  in  a 
compact  body,  it  will  resist  that  substance  far  more  successfolly 
than  iron.  Some  kinds  of  brass  are  remarkably  liable  to  oxida- 
tion, while  others  resist  it  more  effectually.  A  sur&ce  of  metal 
which  is  highly  polished,  and  particularly  when  polished  by  rub- 
bing it  witii  a  hard  substance,  is  far  less  subject  to  oxidation 
than  a  rough  surface.  K  it  is  desirable  to  resist  oxidation,  or  in 
&ct  the  influence  of  any  other  matter  upon  metal,  those  alloys 
must  be  formed  which  have  naturally  little  affinity  for  that  par- 
ticular substance,  and  which,  in  the  mean  time,  form  the  most 
intimate  union,  so  that  the  penetration  of  .foreign  matter  into  the 
body  of  the  metal  is  prevented.  It  is  not  the  compactness  of 
zinc  or  lead  which  prevents  their  oxidation  in  the  atmosphe^ ;  it 
is  the  cover  of  oxide,  which  forms  a  close  body,  and  prevents  the 
further  penetration  of  oxygen*.  We  may  assert  that  the  density 
of  gold  and  silver  has  as  much  influence  in  preventing  their  oxi- 
dation, as  their  want  of  affinity  for  oxygen.  Affinity  between 
the  metals  of  an  alloy  has,  in  consequence  of  an  intimate  union, 
a  large  share  in  preventing  oxidation.  Iron  is  easily  oxidized, 
but  it  is  less  subject  to  that  influence  when  combined  with  phos- 
phorus than  when  alloyed  with  silver  or  gold,  particularly  the 
former;  this  is  chiefly  because  silver  has  but  littie  affinity 
for  it,  and  is  thus  excluded  from  its  crystals,  and  forms  a  layer 
between  them.  There  ip  a  separation ;  oxygen  finds  access,  and 
a  rapid  action  of  it  is  the  consequence^  Carbon  protects  iron 
successfully,  not  in  consequence  of  its  greater  or  less  affinity  for 
oxygen  or  iron,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  its  form.  Carbon  is 
rfastic,  and  will  fill  the  spaces  between  the  particles  of  metal 
When  gray  or  white  cast-iron  contains  five  or  six  per  cent 
of  carbon,  the  latter  will  form  a  body,  when  liberated,  which 
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cannot  be  condensed  into  the  same  space  again  bj  any  naechani* 
cal  means ;  and  even  in  the  fonn  of  graphite,  it  occupies  nearlj 
the  space  of  the  iron.  Still,  cast-iron  is  porous.  All  substsincea 
foreign  to  iron,  which  are  contained  in  the  finest  kind  of  cast- 
steel,  cannot,  when  liberated,  be  condensed  into  the  same  space 
which  they  occupied  in  the  steel ;  and  such  steel,  when  glass- 
hard,  is  very  porous ;  there  is  not  even  cohesion  between  its  par- 
ticles; it  is  brittle.  In  this  may  lie  the  apparent  secret  of 
hardness. 

Eveiy  alloy,  as  &r  as  regards  utility,  may  be  considered  a 
new  species  of  metal,  because  the  qualities  of  the  constituents 
are,  in  most  cases,  not  recognized  again  in  the  compound;  it 
shows  properties  which  do  not  belong  to  the  simple  metals,  and 
which  cannot  be  determined  by  theoretical  speculations.  By 
changing  the  proportions  of  tin  to  copper,  we  obtain  bronze  of  dif- 
fisrent  qualities,  varying  extremely  in  color,  hardness  and  sound. 
All  the  alloys  of  tin  and  copper  are  harder  than  either  element, 
and  half  and  half  is  as  hard  as  steel,  but  extremely  brittle.  A 
few  per  cent  of  tin  causes  copper  to  be  hard,  and  more  tenacious. 
The  addition  of  a  little  lead  causes  brass  to  be  more  ductile, 
while  a  large  addition  makes  it  brittle.  Silver  is  rendered  hard 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  copper,  while  copper  is  more  tenacious 
in  combination  with  a  little  silver.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  now 
to  exhaust  this  subject    We  shall  again  allude  to  the  alloys. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Pota8s{um, — ^We  commence  the  subject  of  smelting  with  a 
series  of  metals  which  have  no  practical  value  by  themselves, 
but  which  are  of  great  interest  when  combined  with  others.  As 
pure  metals  are  not  formed  in  the  smelting  operations,  all  matter 
which  possibly  may  enter  into  combination  with  the  metals,  is  of 
interest  to  the  smelter.  For  these  reasons,  we  allude  here  to 
some  of  .these  metals,  so  &r  as  they  have  any  influence  on 
others. 

Potash. — The  oxide  of  potassium,  -its  ore,  occurs  in  the  ashes 
of  all  land  plants  and  of  the  animals ;  it  is  found  in  all  rocks  in 
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large  or  small  quantities,  particularlj  in  clay,  in  feldspar  and  in 
granite,  in  mineral  coal,  in  iron  ore  and  some  other  ores,  also  in 
some  mineral  waters.  The  best  source  of  potash  is  the  ashes  of 
plants,  some  kinds  of  marl  (New  Jersey  marl  contains  ten  p^ 
cent),  and  feldspar ;  from  which  potash,  the  hydrated  oxide  of 
potassium,  is  extracted.  This,  however,  is  combined  with  car* 
bonic  acid  when  brought  to  the  solid  form,  in  which  we  generally 
meet  with  it  in  commerce.  Potassium  is  manufactured  &om 
pearlash — carbonate  of  potash — ^by  dissolving  it  in  water,  and 
mixing  it  with  half  its  weight  of  coarsely  pulverized  charcoal, 
then  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  black  mass 
thus  obtained  in  a  wrought-iron  vessel  to  ignition.  At  a  white 
heat  the  potassium  evaporates,  and  is  conducted  through  iron 
pipes  into  a  receiver  filled  with  naphtha.  Another  method  is  to 
char  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar — ^bitartrate  of  potassa — and 
charcoal-powder,  in  the  same  manner  as  black  flux,  and  expose 
this  mixture  to  ignition  in  an  iron  flask,  as  above.  When  coarse 
iron  filings  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  wrought-iron  bent  pipe, 
or  in  a  flask,  and  previously  heated  caustic  potassa  is  dropped 
upon  it,  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  the  hot  iron  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed by  it,  and  potassium  is  liberated,  which  is  condensed  as 
above  in  a  copper  receiver  filled  with  naphtha.  Black  flux,  mixed 
with  oil,  or  fine  carbon,  and  ignited  in  a  retort,  furnishes  also  an 
abundance  of  potassium.  In  fact,  any  substance  which  contains 
much  potassa,  and  is  heated  together  with  carbon,  with  the  at- 
mospheric air  excluded,  furnishes  the  metal. 

Potassium  is  the  first  in  the  series  of  electro-positive  metals^ 
and  has  consequently  a  great  affinity  for  all  other  metals;  we 
may,  therefore,  expect  to  find  it  alloyed  where  metals  have  been 
smelted  by  charcoal,  or  from  ores  which  contained  potassa.   But^ 
as  potassium  is  extremely  volatile,  it  evaporates  from  those 
metals  which  require  a  high  heat  for  smelting,  and  to  which  it 
has  not  a  great  affinity.   It  combines  most  readily  with  antimony 
and  arsenic.    In  combination  with  the  first,  we  obtain  it  ia  1^^ 
quantities  by  melting  antimoniate  of  potassa,  together  with  coarse 
charcoal-powder,  in  an  iron  crucible,  xmder  cover  of  bora^  w^^ 
black  flux.     Lead,  in  being  reduced  from  lithatge,  and    ^hen 
fluxed  with  black  flux,  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  potas^um. 
"When  antimony  is  present,  this  quantity  is  considerably    a^' 
mented ;  in  fact,  potassium*combines  more  readUy  with  an   -^lloj 
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of  lead  and  antimony  than  with  either  of  these  metals  when 
alone. 

Potassium  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  soften  other  metals ; 
and,  without  any  pretension  to  establishing  a  rule,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  electro-positive  metals  have  a  softening  influence  upon 
others.  It  is  an  established  &ct,  that  all  metals  smelted  by  char* 
coal  are  softer  and  purer,  and  more  compact,  than  those  smelted 
by  other  fuel.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  a  small  portion  of 
that  substance  with  which  a  metal  was  revived,  will  remain  in  it 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  assuming  potassium  to  be  present  in 
pig  iron  smelted  by  charcoal.  Its  presencJe  in  other  metals  than 
iron  cannot  be  doubted,  if  they  have  been  revived  by  means  of 
charcoaL  It  may  be  objected,  that  no  potassium  has  been  de- 
tected in  any  of  the  assays  of  iron,  but  this  cannot  affect  the  as- 
sertion, because  the  small  quantity  which  may  be  present,  and  is 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect,  easily  escapes  the  observation  of  the 
assayer.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  insisting  upon  the 
presence  of  potassium  in  charcoal  pig-iron ;  but  if  it  is  present 
in  but  small  quantities,  the  superiority  of  charcoal  pig  for 
forgers  is  easily  explained ;  and  its  general  brittleness  in  castings 
is  accoimted  for.  When  all  electro-positive  metals  have  a  ten- 
dency to  soften  other  metals,  it  does  not  follow  that  potassium  is 
present  to  produce  that  effect. 

Sodium. — ^The  sources  whence  this  metal  ^is  obtained,  are  its 
oxides  and  salts ;  of  the  latter,  carbonate  of  soda  is  the  best  for 
producing  the  metal,  and  chloride  of  sodium  the  most  extensively 
distributed.  The  carbonate  occurs  in  sea-weeds,  in  some  land 
plants,  in  some  lakes  of  Egypt  and  Europe,  and  in  stone-coal 
Sodium  is  most  abundant  in  sea- water  and  salt-springs ;  it  is  not 
BO  much  distributed  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  in  the 
carbonate  of  potash.  Sodium  is  prepared  by  the  same  means  as 
potassium,  from  similar  salts ;  but  as  it  is  more  refractory  than 
the  latter  metal,  it  will  bear  a  stronger  heat ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
it  will  alloy  more  readily  with  other  metals.  It  is  a  little  heavier 
than  potassium,  its  sp.  gr.  is  *97,  and  not  quite  so  soft  as  the  lat- 
ter metal  at,  or  near,  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

Sodium  alloyed  with  potassium  is  more  fusible,  and  more 
permanent ;  that  is,  it  will  bear  a  higher  heat  than  either  metal 
alone ;  the  alloy  is  brittle,  but  not  hard.  One.  part  of  potassium, 
and  three  parts  of  sodium,  or  more  of  the  latter,  is  fluid  at  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  while  the  first  metal  melts  at  186®,  the  lat 
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ter  at  194°  the  mean  of  which  is  ^^^^  +  '^^^  =  1790.     This 

4 

shows  a  remarkable  gain  in  fusibilitj.  All  the  alloys  of  sodium 
with  other  metals  appear  to  be  stronger  than  those  of  potassinm, 
and  they  are  harder. 

Barium. — ^This  metal  is  derived  fiom  barytas.  The  carbon* 
ate  of  baryta  is  formed  into  a  paste  with  watei^  and  thus  may  be 
decomposed  by  electricity,  a  method  by  .which,  in  chemical 
laboratories,  many  other  metals  are  produced.  It  may  also  be 
smelted  from  the  oxide  of  barium ;  this,  however,  is  attended 
with  some  difficulties.  It  is  produced  readily  by  alloying  it,  in 
smelting,  with  another  metal ;  in  which  case,  it  combines  with 
most«of  the  metals.  It  is  far  heavier  than  potassium  or  sodium ; 
its  specific  gravity  is  near  8.  It  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air  and 
in  water,  and  fuses  below  a  red  heat  It  is  also  malleable. 

Oaicium. — ^This  is  similar  in  all  its  properties  to  barium,  and 
is  produced  inasimilar  manner.  It  oxidizes  as  easUy  as  the  fore- 
going metals,  and  is  in  fact  little  distinguished  from  them. 

But  litde  is  known  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  alka- 
line  earths ;  they  all  decompose  water  with  more  or  less  eneigy, 
from  potassium,  which  bunm  vividly  on  ice  or  water,  to  magne- 
sium, which  is  not  altered  either  by  air  or  water  at  a  low  heat; 
although  it  bums  when  heated  to  redness.    These  metals  are  all 
volatile  at  a  red  heat    They  melt  from  the  point  of  freeing  water 
to  a  red-heat,  at  whiph  magnesium  melts.    Calcium  and  magne- 
sium have  been  detected  in  gray  pig-iron,  and  we  may  expect 
that  these  metals  are  alloyed  with  others  where  the  smelting  is 
performed  by  hot  blast  and  an  excess  of  alkaline  flux.    All  the 
alkaline  metals  decompose  silex,  and  to  find  them  alloyed,  it  is 
necessary  that  silicon  should  be  reduced  first    Silex  is  reduced 
under  the  same  conditions  with  the  alkaline  metals,  and  sooner 
than  they  are.    As  silex  is  always  present  in  smelting  operations, 
its  reduction  cannot  be  prevented  when  these  metals  have  been 
revived.    And  as  the  affinity  between  them  and  silicon  must  be 
naturally  very  strong,  the  latter  must  exist  in  all  cases  where  the 
first  are  found.    This  may  be  the  cause  why  we  know  so  little  of 
the  alloys  of  the  metals  proper,  and  the  alkaline  metals;  for, 
where  these  are,  silicon  must  be,  and  it  imparts  its  own  character 
to  the  metal.    We  may,  however,  recognize  any  metal  which  has 
cald  um  or  magnesium  in  its  composition,  by  its  tendency  to  oxi* 
dize.    When  calcium  is,  to  some  extent,  in  pig-iron  its  fracture 
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is  dose ;  little  tendency  to  ciystallize  is  shown ;  it  is  yeiy  fluid,  ex 
tremelj  brittle,  and  causes  muc&  work  and  loss  in  refining.  This 
xnajr  not  be  in  consequence  of  the  calciu^  present,  but  the  amount 
of  silver  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  calcium.  Should  it  ever 
be  an  object  to  produce  the  alkaliue  metals  on  a  large  scale,  it 
will  be  done  by  alloying  them  with  lead  or  copper  in  smelting, 
and  liquidation. 

Aluminum, — ^This  metal  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  fore- 
going series,  still  it  forms  a  link  between  it  and  the  metals  proper ; 
and  as  its  electrical  indifference  is  most  striking,  and  its  effect 
upon  other  metals  has  been  more  investigated  than  the  foregoing, 
it  affords  the  means  of  drawing  comparisons.  Aluminum  is  pro- 
duced from  alumina  by  a  peculiar  smelting  process,  which  in  some 
measure  belongs  to  our  department  When  pure  alumina — ^the' 
oxide  of  this  metal — ^is  mixed  with  finely  pulverized  carbon,  and 
exposed  in  a  porcelain  tube  to  a  red  heat,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
chlorine  is  conducted  over  it;  a  dry  chloride  of  aluminum  is 
formed,  accompanied  by  a  vivid  combustion.  When  this  sub- 
stance is  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  upon  whose  bottom  some 
pieces  of  pure  potassium  are  deposited,  and  the  crucible  is  well 
covered  and  luted,  and  then  gently  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
reduction  of  the  alumina  is  performed  by  the  potassium,  with  the 
production  of  a  high  heat  at  the  moment  when  these  two  metals 
decompose  each  the  other.  Here  is  a  reduction  of  one  metal  by 
the  other,  as  we  have  seen  it  performed  in  reducing  sulphurets. 
This  operation  is,  therefore,  not  confined  to  sulphur,  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  and  similar  substances ;  it  applies  to  all  metals  and 
their  combinations,  and  it  requires  nothing  but  a  proper  selection 
of  the  decomposing  substance,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
may  be  performed. 

.The  aluminum  thus  obtained,  is  similar  to  the  alkaline  metals ; 
it  is  very  refractory  and  does  not  melt  at  the  heat  of  melted  cast- 
iron  ;  it  is  hard,  tenacious,  and  not  oxidized  at  common  tempera- 
tures, but  requires  a  high  red-heat  for  oxidation.  This  metal  has 
been  observed  alloyed  with  iron,  in  Indian  steel,  and  it  has  been 
said  that  the  excellent  qualities  of  that  steel  are  owing  to  its  pre- 
sence. Experiments  which  have  been  made  with  this  view  have 
shown,  that  iron  combined  with  aluminum  is  remarkably  strong. 
In  endeavoring  to  combine  aluminum  with  another  metal  we  are 
m  the  same  predicament  as  with  the  alkaline  metals ;  silex  is  re- 
duced before  alumina  is  affected  by  carbon,  and  if  any  advanta- 
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ges  aro  to  be  derived  from  an  alloy  of  this  kind,  silex  ought  not 
to  be  present  at  its  fonnation. 

All  theory  and  experience  indicate  the  softening  andstrengdi- 
ening  influence  of  the  alkaline  metals,  fix>m  aluminum  to  potas- 
sium ;  but  in  the  large  operation,  and  the  reduction  of  the  oxides^ 
we  are  certain  to  reduce  silex  with  them,  which  not  only  paralyzes 
their  good  effects,  but  makes  them  so  injurious  that  their  presence 
is  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the  ductility  and  strength  of  the 
metals  with  which  they  are  combined.  This  is  recognized  in  lead 
and  iron.  If  metals  can  be  reduced  in  the  presence  of  alkaline 
substances  &om  sulphurets,  phosphates,  or  chlorides,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  obtaining  alloys  firee  from  silicon. 


•  •• 


CHAPTER   III. 

Sdemum. — ^This  metal  is  closely  related  to  sulphur.  It  oocuis 
in  native  sulphur,  in  galena,  in  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  it 
has  been  observed  in  the  tellurates  of  Virginia.  Its  preparation 
is  a  chemical  process  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  work.  But,  as  it  is  the  first  substance  in  a  series  of  metals 
of  a  decided  electro-negative  character,  and  has  metallic  proper- 
ties, such  as  malleability  and  lustre,  we  must  recognize  it  as  a  use- 
ful metal.  It  fuses  at  the  boiling  heat  of  water,  and  boils  at  a 
red  he&t  and  evaporates.  It  is  so  nearly  allied  to  sulphur,  that 
all  which  may  be  said  of  the  latter,  is  applicable  to  it.  It  adheres 
more  tenaciously  to  metals  than  sulphur,  and  enters  into  combi- 
nations where  sulphur  does  not,  such  as  with  aluminum.  In  f^ 
this  substance,  as  commonly  understood,  is  a  little  mpre  metallio 
in  its  nature  than  sulphur. 

^dlurium. — ^This  metal  seldom  occura  We  should  not  allad^ 
to  it,  if  it  did  not  bear  the  character  of  a  metal.  In  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  it  is  found  in  combination  with  silver,  and  gold, 
and  bismuth.  The  mode  by  which  it  is  obtained  fix)m  its  ore 
differs  from  our  method  of  producing  metals,  and  since  it  is  oi 
little  interest  we  shall  omit  a  description  of  it.  In  appearance  it 
is  similar  to  silver,  and  like  antimony  inclined  to  crystallize.  Its 
specific  gravity,is  6*115,  and  it  is  very  refractory  requiring  a  white 
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heat  for  evaporation.  It  is  more  volatile  in  an  atmosphere  of . 
hydrogen  than  in  common  air,  and  its  Visibility  is  similar  to  that 
of  antimony ;  it  is  combustible  when  red  hot,  and  bums  with  a 
blue  flame,  free  from  all  smell  when  the  metal  is  pure.  When 
cold  it  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  very  welL  The  alloys 
of  tellurium  with  other  metals  are  extremely  brittle,  and  similar 
to  those  of  sulphur  and  selenium.  The  union  of  potassium  and 
tellurium  is  very  brittle,  and  when  in  certain  proportions,  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  without  oxidation,  like  the  compoimds  of  oxygen, 
sulphur,  selenium,  chlorine,  and  others.  Tellurium  and  aluminum, 
combine  with  the  liberation  of  a  strong  heat ;  both  unite  when  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  with  the  force  of  gunpowder.  This  alloy 
is  easily  oxidized  by  water  or  moist  air,  forming  alumina  and 
tellurium.  Little  is  known  of  the  tellurets  generally.  It  is  said, 
and  may  be  adopted  as  true,  that  all  tellurets  except  those  of  gold, 
silver,  and  a  few  others,  are  easily  4ecomposed.  We  must  take 
this  assertion  with  the  usual  proviso,  that,  when  the  amount  of 
tellurium  in  another  metal  is  very  small,  the  atmosphere  or  mois- 
ture will  have  little  effect  on  it 

Arsenic. — ^This  is  a  metal  which  is  more  plentifully  supplied 
by  nature  than  those  above  mentioned ;  and  as  it  is  similar  in 
character  to  them,  its  effects  on  other  metals  are  also  similar. 
Arsenic  is  chiefly  obtained  from  arsenious  add,  and  the  l&tter  by 
calcination  from  native  arseniurets,  such  as  those  of  iron,  copper, 
and  other  metals ;  hence  it  is,  in  most  cases,  a  secondary  product 
Still,  much  of  the  arsenious  acid  of  commerce  is  manufactured 
from  iron  pyrites,  which,  when  the  arsenic  is  ex:tracted,  serves  no 
other  purpose.  Arsenic  enters  as  an  important  agent  into  many 
branches  of  art,  and  is  a  useful  metal  in  forming  fusible  alloys. 
Arsenic  metal  is  not  poisonous,  but  one  of  its  oxides — ^anenious 
acid — ^formed  by  its  combustion  in  air,  is  extremely  so ;  and  in 
operating  either  with  the  metal  or  the  acid  some  caution  is  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  operator.  When  arsenious  acid  is  opera- 
ted on,  if  we  moisten  it,  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  is  prevented. 
And  when  an  alloy  of  arsenic  is  melted,  and  operated  on,  the  va- 
pors of  this  met&l  are  made  harmless  when  the  operator  fills  his 
mouth  with  grains  of  charcoal,  renewing  them  from  time  to  time. 
This  charcoal  will  absorb  any  arsenic  which  may  accidentally 
enter  the  organs  of  respiration. 

Arsenical  pyrites  is  the  common  ore  of  this  metal ;  it  is  here 
combined  with  iron,  silver,  gold,  \)ismuth,  and  antimony.    Not 
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much  aisenio  has  been  discoyered  in  the  United  States.  New 
Hampshire,  the  Southern  gold  regions,  and  Pennsjlvania,  haye 
furnished  the  only  specimens  of  arseniurets,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  usefulin  the  arts.  Europe  fiimishes  to  our  coun- 
try at  present  all  the  arsenic^  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid,  but 
we  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  at  some  future  time  in  the 
regions  of  the  sulphurets.  In  all  cases  of  its  application  in  prac- 
tice, we  may  consider  the  arsenious  acid  as  the  only  ore ;  and  as 
this  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  calcination  of  co- 
balt ores,  we  shall  include  the  description  of  its  manufiicture  in 
the  chapter  on  that  substance.  If  arseniurets  of  iron  were  found 
sufficiently  abundant  in  this  country,  to  admit  of  the  manu&ctore 
of  arsenious  add,  the  price  of  the  European  article  is  so  low  as  to 
render  its  manu&cture  unprofitable  here. 

The  arsenious  add  of  conmierce  is  white,  glassy  when  fresb, 
but  generally  opaque  when  brought  into  market  for  sale.  For 
metallurgical  purposes  no  arsenious  add  in  powder  ought  to  be 
used,  for  it  is  frequently  adulterated  with  g3rpsum  or  other  mat- 
ter. The  commercial  article  is  always  more  or  less  perfectlj 
glassy  or  milky,  or  transparent  in  the  interior  of  the  flat  pieces, 
while  on  the  exterior  it  appears  opaque ;  it  is  generally  vitreous 
throughout  its  whole  masa  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  About 
ten  parts  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water ;  this  quantity,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  amoimt  of  add  present  Water  never  dis- 
solves the  whole  of  it,  even  when  less  than  the  above  quantily  is 
exposed  to  its  action ;  it  will  dissolve  more  when  a  large  quantity 
of  acid  is  afforded.  Arsenious  add  consists  of  76*8  metal,  and 
2419  oxygen.  It  sublimes  in  open  vessels  at  SSO^' ;  it  is  deoom- 
posed  by  hydrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  some  me- 
tals, such  as  lead,  iron,  silver,  &a 

The  metal  arsenic  is  easily  obtained  pure  when  aiseuious 
add  is  mixed  with  fatty  oil,  or  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, or  finely-pulverized  sofl  charcoal,  and  heated  gently  in  » 
glass  tube.  It  evaporates  at  856°,  and  is  therefore  easily  smelted, 
and  the  metal  condenses  in  the  cold  parts  of  the  heated  tube. 
In  large  quantities  it  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  arsenious  acid 
with  coarse  charcoal  powder,  or  what  is  better  still,  culm—fimall 
fragments  of  bituminous  coal — and  exposing  it  in  a  lai^ge  cruci- 
ble to  a  red  heat  This  crucible  is  coveired  by  a  second  one,  as 
shown  in  fig.  204,  and  weU  luted ;  the  lower  pot  is  exjposedtos 
red  heat,  while  the  upper  one  is  kept  cool.    The  metal  thus 
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foiuied  and  evaporated  will  condense  in  the  npper  pot,  from 
which  it  is  easily  separated,  when  cold.  The  same  opeiation 
may  be  performed  on  arsenical  pyrites,  without  carbon,  and  the 


metal  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  Iron,  nickel,  and  other 
permanent  metala  remain,  in  the  lower  pot,  combined  with  some 
arsenic 

The  metal  is  of  a  high  Instre,  and  grayish-white ;  its  spedflo 
gravity  is  6-70.  lie  weight  and  lustre  increase  with  its  parity.  It 
evaporates  without  melting,  and  its  vapors,  which  smell  strongly 
of  garlic,  are  sometimes  confounded  with  those  of  phosphorus, 
Axsenious  acid  does  not  smell,  it  is  the  metal  only  which  emits 
ihis  odor.  It  is  not  ductile,  nor  malleable,  and  may  be  converted 
into  fine  powder  in  a  mortar.  It  is  highly  combostible,  and  d^ 
flagrates  when  either  mixed  or  heated  gently  with  saltpetre. 

If  this  metal,  in  its  pure  state,  is  of  little  interest  to  the  metal- 
lurgist, its  alloys  are  of  much  value.  All  metals,  without  an 
exception,  are  made  more  fusible  by  the  addition  of  arsenic ;  in 
some  instances  its  influence  is  remarkably  distinct  The  alka- 
line metals  combine  with  it  with  great  facility,  erven  when  it  is 
simply  heated  with  the  oxides  of  those  metals — such  as  potassa 
or  soda.  It  regoires  extreme  caution  to  operate  on  these  alloys ; 
that  is,  on  those  of  the  alkaline  metals  and  arsenic,  becauae  they 
decompose  rapidly  in  damp  air,  and  evolve  arseninretted  hydro- 
gen— a  vimlent  poison — ^the  eSect  of  which  resists  the  most  re- 
fined skill  of  the  physician.    In  combination  with  lead — ^in  shot 
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— arsenic  is  harmless ;  and  also  in  all  compounds  of  the  proper 
metals,  when  its  quantity  is  not  too  large.    Aluminum,  and  all 
the  metals  of  this  class,  combine  very  readily  with  arsenic    In 
&ct  all  metals  combine  easily  with  arsenic,  but  they  are  quite  as 
easily  decomposed     The  decomposition  of  arsenical  alloys  is 
effected  by  merely  continued  heat,  and  with  the  exception  of 
silver,  in  a  short  time.    The  higher  the  degree  of  heat  is,  so  mucli 
shorter  is  the  time  in  which  the  act  is  accomplished.    When  it 
is  desirable  to  retain  arsenic  in  the  composition,  it  isnecessaiy  to 
melt  the  metals  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possible.     The  combination 
of  arsenic  with  other  metals  is  as  easily  performed  as  the  decom- 
position.   Metallic  arsenic  and  lead  cannot  be  coiCnbined  directly; 
but  when  melted  lead  is  covered  by  arsenious  acid,  some  lead  is 
oxidized,  and  in  its  place  arsenic  is  absorbed.    In  the  same  man- 
ner other  metals,  which  inelt  at  or  near  the  heat  at  which  arse- 
nious acid  volatilizes,  may  be  combined  with  arsenia    Iron, 
chromium,  copper,  and  others,  cannot  be  alloyed  by  these  means^ 
but  they  may  be  effectually  combined  with  arsenic  in  a  manner 
described  in  previous  pages ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  alloys 
of  this  kind  are  most  safely  and  correctly  compounded  by  that 
manner — ^namely,  cementing  the  metals  directly,  or  their  oxides, 
with  arsenious  acid  and  carbon,  at  a  heat  at  which  neither  the  re- 
fractory metals  nor  the  alloy  is  melted,  and  then  melt  the  alloy 
thus  formed  at  the  lowest  heat  at  which  it  will  dissolve  in  a 
crucible,  with  the  exclusion  of  oxygen ;  that  is,  under  a  cover  of 
fusible  glass. 

Alloys  of  arsenic  cannot  be  converted  into  vessels  in  which 
food  for  men  or  animals  is  prepared,  but  it  finds  extensive 
applications  in  other  cases;  and  when  its  properties  are  more 
thoroughly  understood,  it  will  be  still  more  generally  used.    In 
virtue  of  its  property  of  causing  the  fluidity  of  metals,  when  pre- 
sent in  small  quantities,  it  promotes  the  union  of  those  metals 
which,  without  its  assistance,  do  not  unite.    Zinc  and  lead  do  not 
unite  very  readily ;  but  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  arsenK^ 
both  form  a  firm  combination.    Iron  has  no  affinity  for  lead,  but 
when  arsenic  is  present  it  forms  an  alloy  with  it    Thus  we 
may  form  combinations  which,  without  the  assistance  of  arsemc, 
cannot  so  easily  be  accomplished.    Iron  and  alumina  may  he 
formed  by  melting  gray-iron  and  pure  alumina  together;  ^ 
this  case  all  the  impurities  of  the  cas^iron  are  in  the  com- 
pound.   When  pure  iron  filings  or  turnings,  are  cemented  lu 
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alnxnina^  arsenious  acid  and  carbon,  and  then  melted  in  a  craci- 
ble  so  as  to  expel  the  arsenic,  an  alloy  of  iron  and  almninum  of 
great  purity  is  formed,  which,  however,  contains  traces  of  arsenic. 
Arsenic,  like  antimony,  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  cause 
metals  to  crystallize ;  but  it  does  not  make  quite  as  brittle  alloys 
ss  the  latter.  In  producing  a  high  degree  of  fluidity,  it  admits 
the  melting  of  metals  at  a  low  heat,  and  consequently  the  forma- 
tion of  small  crystals  and  a  £ne  grain,  and  enables  the  metals  to 
contract  into  a  small  compass,  which  causes  them  to  be  close  and 
assume  a  high  polish.  With  the  closeness  of  grain,  the  hardness 
and  brtttleness  increases.  Arsenic  causes  all  metals  to  be  whiter 
then  they  naturally  are. 

Chromium. — ^This  metal  has  been  but  very  little  used  in  its 
proper  form.  Its  compounds  wi1&  oxygen  are  introduced  as 
coloring  matter  very  extensively.  The  metal  possesses  some 
properties  which  deserve  more  than  a  passing  i.otice. 

Its  ore  is  the  chromic  iron— chrome  ore ;  also  called  chromate 
of  iron.  It  occurs  native  in  heavy  masses,  of  a  granular  texture, 
of  an  iron-black  or  brownish-black  color;  streak  brown;  its 
firacture  is  uneven,  and  it  is  brittle.  Chromic  iron  occurs  chiefly 
in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  some  extent  in  Europe ; 
but  the  first  sources  scarcely  supply  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  most  extensive  mine  may  be  considered  to  be  that  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  which  furnishes  a  large  quantity,  besides 
an  ore  of  remarkable  purity,  containing  often  from  90  to  98  per 
cent,  of  chromate  inthe  bulk.  This  mine  has  been  worked  now 
for  fifteen  years,  and  the  mineral  appears  to  be  inexhaustible. 
It  contains,  besides  chrome  ore,  magnesian  minerals ;  and  yields 
alto  specimens  of*  nickel  ore,  and  emerald.  Chromate  is  found 
near  Baltimore  on  the  bare  hills,  and  in  Montgomery  county, 
Md.,  and  other  counties  of  that  State ;  in  Connecticut,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  in  Vermont  in  large  masses ;  in  Massachusetts,  in  Cuba^ 
and  other  localities;  This  ore  is  generally  imbedded  in  seipen- 
tine,  in  the  fbrm  of  masses  or  veins. 

The  composition  of  chromic  iron  is  oxide  of  chromium,  pro* 
toxide  of  iron,  alumina,  silica,  and  other  substances.  A  specimen 
from  Chester  county.  Pa.,  contained  51*56  chrome  oxide  f  85'14 
peroxide  of  iron ;  9*72  alumina ;  2*90  silica.  Another  specimen 
from  the  same  source,  60*04  chrome  oxide ;  20*18  peroxide  of  iron ; 
11*85  aluminai,  and  some  magnesia!  Frequently  the  ore  contains 
manganese  bedid^  these  ingredients.  When  it  is  gently  heated 
29 
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with  carbon,  or  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe,  it  is  ren- 
dered magnetic  It  dissolves,  with  a  green  color,  when  melted 
with  the  bisulphate  of  potassa. 

There  are  other  ores  of  chromium  than  these ;  but  they  are 
of  no  practical  interest  The  metal  chromium  is  extremely  re- 
fractory, and  in  its  pure  condition  of  no  use.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced in  small  grains,  or  in  an  imperfect  form,  by  heating  green 
oxide  of  chromium  in  a  charcoal-lined  crucible,  in  the  strongest 
heat  of  an  air,  or  blast  i^imace.  The  metal  is  grayish-white, 
specific  gravity  6*9,  very  brittle,  not  magnetic,  and  not  attacked 
by  any  acid  except  fluoric,  which  dissolves  it.  It  changes  slowly 
in  air  or  water,  and  decomposes  the  latter  at  a  red  heat ;  when 
heated  with  potassa  or  soda,  or  their  carbonates,  it  is  converted 
into  chromic  acid.  An  easy  mode  of  obtaining  this  metal,  is  to 
dissolve  sugar  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash — dry  the 
whole,  and  bum  it  by  stirring  it  with  a  hot  iron  rod.  When 
this  mass  is  exposed  in  a  good  black  crucible  to  a  strong  heat^  a 
scale  of  chromium  is  formed  near  the  sides  of  the  pot,  which  may 
be  separated  from  it^  and  from  the  inclosed  oxide.  The  metal  thus 
obtained  is  soft;  it  cannot  be  pure;  and  it  must  contain  potaa- 
Bium. 

Chromium  has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
some  of  the  metals.  lake  arsenic,  it  has  a  tendency  to  harden 
other  metals.  Its  refractory  nature,  admitting  of  a  high  degree 
of  heat  before  melting,  combined  with  its  property  of  hardening— 
which  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree — ^and  its  abundance,  render 
it  the  most  suitable  and  best  metal  for  compounding  hard  alloy& 
Its  resistance  to  oxidation,  either  by  it^l^  or  in  combinalion 
with  other  metals,  makes  it  useful  for  those  purposes  for  which 
other  metals,  except  gold  or  platinum^  cannot  be  appUed.  Xroo 
is  made  extremely  hard  in  combination  with  it^  and  it  retains  its 
tenacity  when  pure. 

To  produce  chromium  by  smelting  it  directly  from  its  oxides, 
is  an  operation  too  expensive  for  practical  purposes ;  but  we  may 
obtain  it  alloyed  to  others,  with  the  greatest  ease,  when  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  little  arsenious 
add  added  to  it,  and  aiao  pure  peroxide  of  iron  and  an  equiva- 
lent of  charcoal-powder  which  may  absorb  the  oxygen  firom  the 
oxides ;  if  the  mass  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  we  obtain  an 
intimate  mixture  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  carbon.  This  dried 
mass  is  broken  into  coarse  pieces,  so  as  to  form  spaces,  and  melted 
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in  a  Hessiaii  pot,  under  cover  of  a  little  piece  of  window-gla£8 
which  is  &ee  £roin  lead.  By  applying  a  gentle  heat,  an  alloy  is 
thus  obtained  of  great  fusibility,  extreme  hardness,  and  which  is 
not  brittle.  If  the  arsenic  in  this  alloy  is  in  any  way  objection- 
able, it  may  be  re-melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  under  cover  of  glasS| 
until  aU,  or  nearly  all  of  it  is  evaporated.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  chromium  is  formed  in  a  /similar  manner;  but  it  requires 
more  caution  in  evaporating  the  arsenic,  so  as  not  to  oxidize  the 
chromium.  In  these  experiments  any  excess  of  carbon  must  be 
prevented,  because  it  renders  the  compound  brittle ;  it  is  there- 
fore of  little  use  to  alloy  chromium  with  steel.  All  the  metals 
belonging  to  this  class  of  extreme  electro-negatives,  do  not  readily 
combine  with  carbon,  boron,  or  siUcon ;  and  if  these  substances 
are  present  in  the  principal  metal,  the  addition  of  another  metal 
which  has  no  affinity  for  them,  will  render  the  first  brittle. 

'  In  forming  an  alloy  of  chromium  with  other  metals,  the  pot- 
ash of  the  bichromate  is  sometimes  objectionable,  because  some 
of  it  may  be  reduced  and  enter  into  the  alloy,  which  is  the  more 
probable,  as  chromium  has  a  strong  affinity  for  potassium;  in 
such  case,  the  chromate  may  be  converted  into  oxide  of  chro- 
mium  by  simply  calcining  it  with  charcoal,  and  extracting  the 
potash  from  the  calcined  mass  by  water.  The  result  is  more 
^  «>d  .  p.H^  oxide  of  <Jmi«n  i.  ob«in«l,  .he.  a, 
bichromate  of  potassa  is  dissolved,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potash  and  1^  times  its  weight  of  sal-amtmonia, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness  and  calcined  in  a  crucible  by  applying 
a  red  heat.  The  chloride  of  potash  is  extracted  by  water  &om 
this  mixture,  and  a  green  oxide  of  chromium  remains. 

J\itamum.-r-Tln8  metal  would  be  of  little  interest  if  its  oxide, 
or  acid,  was  not  found  so  frequently  associated  with  the  iron  ores 
of  this  country,  in  smelting  which  it  causes  so  much  difficulty. 
The  most  frequent  occurrence  of  titanium  is  in  th^  titani6  iron^ 
which  abounds  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  northern  States. 
The  black  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  iron  sand,  contain  titanium. 
The  metal  is  frequently  observed  in  iron  smelting  frimaces,  as  an 
accidental  deposit.  In  this  case,  it  is  generally  combined  with  nitro- 
gen and  cyanogen,  and  represents  10  TL  + 1  Cy.  +  8  K  It  is  also 
found  in  the  iron  slags,  but  most  frequently  in  the  crevices  of  the  old 
hearthstones  of  these  frimaces.  When  obtained  in  combination 
with  iron,  in  such  stone  fractures,  it  is  converted  into  a  copper- 
red  powder  by  dissolving  the  iron  in  muriatic  acid.    Titanium 
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may  be  produoed  like  chiomiuin,  by  exposing  a  mixtnie  oi 
titanic  acid  and  carbon  to  the  strongest  heat  of  an  aur-fonace 
provided  with  blast  It  does  not  melt,  bnt  is  rednced  to  a  red 
porous  mass.  This  metal  is  extremely  hard ;  it  outs  glass,  har- 
dened steel,  and  agate,  and  is  insoluble  in  alt  the  adds,  except 
nitro-fluohydrio  acid.  It  is  not  altered  in  air  or  water,  and  can 
be  oxidized  only  by  melting  its  fine  powder  in  saltpetre.  Tita- 
nium is,  like  chromium,  not  easily  combined  with  other  metals; 
this  is  chiefly  owing  to  its  refractory  character.  It  has  ocij  a 
weak  affinity  for  sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  ramilar  mat- 
ter. Alloys  of  titanium  are  little  known,  but  they  deserve  more 
attention  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Those  irtich 
have  been  examined  are  all  extremely  hard,  and  less  brittle  than 
the  alloys  of  other  electro-negative  metals. 

We  have  thus  &r  treated  of  a  series  of  metals  which  are  of 
little  practical  value  by  themselves,  but  of  high  interest  when 
ialloyed  with  others.  And,  as  we  cannot  smelt  any  one  of  the 
common  metals  without  its  absorbing  some  of  the  matter  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  we  may  assert,  as  a  general  rule,  that  all 
commercial  metals  are  alloys.  The  foregoing  series  of  metals 
show  distinctly  the  character  which  they  impart  to  an  alloj,  and 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  electro-positive  metals,  that  is, 
those  which  form  the  alkali  in  an  alloy,  have  a  softening  voAn- 
ence ;  and  those  which  form  the  acid,  cause  hardness.  Brittle- 
ness  is  detennined  by  the  relative  degree  of  fhsibility  of  the 
alloys.  All  the  compounds  of  the  alkaline  metals  are  not  so 
brittle  as  those  of  the  acids.  Still,  an  alloy  of  aluminum  is 
stronger  than  that  of  potassium  or  calcium ;  and  an  alloy  of 
chromium  or  titanium  far  stronger  than  a  combination  of  arsenic 
or  selenium;  this  may  be  owing  to  the  refractory  character  of 
the  latter. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  have  purposely  omitted  to  speak 
of  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  some  rare  metals; 
these  substances  may,  and  must  be,  classed  with  the  metals ;  vre 
shall  speak  of  them  hereafter.  The  combi&ationB  of  snlphiir, 
phosphorus,  &c.,  are  similar  to  those  of  other  alloys ;  and  in  car- 
bon we  recognize  the  strong  character  of  an  extremely  refiraotory 
metal,  more  determined  in  its  nature  than  other  metak  Were- 
cognize  in  the  diamond  a  meted  condensed  in  tiie  smallest  space. 
Carbon  requires,  besides  heat,  a  strong  pressure  to  aggititmAte, 
which  is  showp  distinctly  in  its  combination  with  iron.    When, 
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under  these  drcumstances,  that  metal  is  heated  to  a  certain  de* 
gree,  the  carbon  is  dissolved  in  the  iron;  and  if  the  latter  is  sud- 
denly cooled  and  forced  to  crystallize,  there  is  no  time  for  the 
car1)on  to  separate,  and  an  alloy  is  the  consequence,,  which  shows 
all  the  characters  of  other  alloys  to  a  high  degree.  We  are  justi* 
fied  in  assuming  that  carbon  is,  in  hardened  steel,  in  the  form  of 
diamond.  The  limited  affinity  of  metals  for  carbon,  and  the  re- 
firactoxy  nature  of  the  latter,  cause  it,  when  it  is  subjected  to 
a  strong  compressive  force,  to  separate  from  the  metal  and  occupy 
the  spaces  between  its  atoms,  which  renders  the  metal  gray  and 
.soft.  We  shall  allude  to  this  subject  again  in  subsequent  pages ; 
our  object  here  is  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  metallic  nature 
of  all  ^t  matter  which  combines  with  metals,  and  forms  alloys. 


••• 


CHAPTER   IV. 

2Snc.*— The  properties  of  this  metal,  when  pure,  are  character- 
istia  The  commercial  sdnc  is  not  pure,  it  always  contains  foreign 
Qiatter,  such  as  carbon^  arsenic,  lead,  cadminm,  iron,  and  in  fact 
all  those  substances  with  which  the  ore  has  been  in  contact,  and 
with  which  it  is  brought  m  contact  in  the  process  of  distillation 
or  smelting.  Pure  zinc  is  a  bluish*white  metal,  much  inclined  to 
crystallize,  and  consequently  brittle  and  of  brilliant  lustre.  It 
fuses  at  770^,  and  evaporates  at  a  heat  near  the  melting  of  cast- 
iron.  Between  a  temperature  of  200^  and  .300^  it  is  quite  mallea- 
ble, and  may  be  rolled  into  sheets,  hammered,  or  drawn  into 
wire ;  below  200°,  and  at  400°,  it  is  quite  brittle.  At  these  tem« 
peratures,  it  may  be  converted  into  powder  in  a  mortar.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  pure  metal  is  6*9,  that  of  the  article  of 
commerce,  6*6  to  6*8)  that  of  the  common  rolled  metal,  7*19. 
Zinc  decomposes  water  when  in  the  form  of  vapor ;  it  tarnishes 
in  moist  air,  but  continues  bright  in  dry  air ;  when  melted,  with 
a  supply  of  air  it  bums  with  a  vivid  white  flame,  giving  out 
dense  fiunes,  which  condense  in  white  flakes,  like  fine  snow  or 
wool ;  this  is  oxide  of  zinc.  By  the  form  of  these,  it  is  distin- 
guished fi:om  all  other  metals ;  for  no  others  form  such  large  flakes 
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of  oxide — ^flowers  of  zino — ^as  this  one  in  burning.  Zinc  \m 
little  affinity  for  other  metals.  When  thrown  on  melted  iron,  it 
is  evaporated  with  such  rapidity  that  the  fluid  iron  is  thiown 
about ;  and  when  the  piece  of  zinc  is  large,  and  cast  into  the 
melted  iron'  with  force,  an  explosion  similar  to  that  produced  by 
gunpowder  is  the  consequence.  Copper,  to  which  zinc  has  ihe 
greatest  affinity,  cannot  retain  it  when  %melted.  Pure  water  is 
not  decomposed  by  zinc  at  common  temperatures,  but  it  decom- 
poses steam,  when  ignited ;  the  metal  is  rapidly  dissolved  by 
water,  which  contains  an  acid  or  an  alkali  in  solution. 

Oxide  of  ZiTic. — The  principal  ores  of  zinc  are  the  sulphnrets, 
olicates,  and  carbonates.  Oxide  of  zinc  only  is  used  at  present 
in  the  United  States  for  producing  zmc.  Pure  oxide  of  zinc- 
flowers  of  zino — consists  of  81  parts  of  the  metal,  and  19  parts  of 
oxygen,  which  in  the  native  oxide  is  more  or  less  mixed  with 
other  matter.  The  red  oxide  of  zinc  of  New  Jersey  is  the  min- 
eral used  at  present ;  it  is  a  compound  of  zinc,  iron,  and  manga- 
nese. It  occurs  abundantly  at  Stirling  and  FranUin,  N.  J.  It 
is  of  a  dull  orange,  often  deep  red,  or  brown-red  color ;  it  is  brit- 
tle, infusible,  and  contains  on  an  average  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  oxide  of  zinc ;  sp.  gr.  5*4  to  6'5.  This  ore  is  used  at  present 
for  the  manufacture  of  white  zinc  paint,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  to 
a  small  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  brass. 

Blende, — Sulphuret  of  zinc,  black-jack.  This  ore  consists  in 
its  pure  crystals  of  84  parts  of  zinc,  and  16  of  sulphur.  It  is 
always  found  to  be  crystallized,  of  a  high,  adamantine  lustre; 
of  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  green  colors,  and  in  most  cases 
transparent,  or  translucent ;  it  is  brittle,  and  its  specific  gravity  4 
to  4-2.  Its  conchoidal  fracture,  together  with  its  small  gravity, 
causes  it  to  float  easily  in  water.  Blende  occurs  in  crystalline 
and  in  stratified  rock,  associated  with  galena,  heavy  spar,  copper 
and  iron  pyrites,  fluor  spqp,  spathic  iron,  and  other  minerals* 
This  mineral  abounds  in  the  western  lead  mines,  in  Missouri, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois.  It  is  found  in  the  States  of  New- 
York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  in  fiact  in 
nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  Blende  is  the  principal  sub- 
stance in  the  silver  ores  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  where 
It  occurs  in  heavy  lodes,  injections  in  talcose  slate.  It  is  not 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  and  is  considered  a  trouble- 
^  some  mineral  when  intimately  mixed  with  galena,  for  it  causes 
the  latter  to  waste  much  in  smelting.    When  galena,  which 
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contains  blende  is  crushed,  but  not  too  finely,  the  latter  may  be 
removed,  to  a  large  extent,  by  washing.  When  crushed  fine, 
the  galena  and  blende  are  inseparable.  It  is  a  most  tedious 
operation  to  separate  sulphur  firom  zinc,  particularly  when  in 
oombination  with  other  metals  which  form  a  fusible  sulphuret 

Oalamine. — ^In  this  species  the  carbonate  and  the  silicate  of 
zinc  are  contained ;  both  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  for  ob- 
taining the  metal.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  4*2  to  4*8, 
of  the  latter  3*8  to  41.  Composition  64*8  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
85*19  carbonic  acid ;  it  contains  often  carb.  of  iron.  This  specif 
occurs  extensively  in  Missouri,  in  New  Jersey.  Ferkiomen  mine 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  Connecticut.  Ito  color  is  white, 
brownish-white,  greenish,  and  similar  shades ;  it  is  translucent, 
of  a  vitreous  or  pearly  lustre,  streaked  white^  and  brittle.  Sili- 
dous  oxide  of  zinc  occurs  with  the  carbonate  in  the  same  locali- 
ties, and  does  not  materially  differ  in  appearance  from  the  latter. 
Its  composition,  for  which  a  specimen  from  Stirling,  N.  J.  is  adopt- 
ed, is  68*06  oxide  of  zinc,  25*44  silica,  and  the  rest  6*50  iron  and 
manganese.    , 

Alloys  of  Zinc. — ^Zinc  has  a  faint  affinity  for  carbon ;  the  com- 
mercial article  always  contains  it;  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
araenic,  and  can  haxdly  be  freed  from  it  by  any  means.  Potas- 
slum  and  sodium  combine  readily  with  zinc ;  and  its  effect  in 
this  combination  is  similar  to  that  of  antimony,  lead,  or  bismuth. 
Sulphur  and  selenium  do  not  readily  combine  with  zinc, 
but  tellurium  does,  with  the  development  of  intense  heat 
With  antimony  it  combmes,  but  not  very  readily.  All  these 
combinations  are  more  or  less  brittle,  and  not  ductile.  The  alloys 
of  zinc  and  other  metals  are  more  or  less  malleable,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  zinc.  Lead  has  a  peculiar  influence  in  dimin- 
ishing the  brittleness  of  zinc;  even  two  parts  of  zinc  and  one  of 
lead  are  not  briltie.  Tin  and  zinc  is  hard,  but  forms  a  very 
compact  metal.  Bismuth  and  zinc  do  not  combine ;  but  when  a 
little  antimony  or  arsenic  is  present,  a  union  may  be  effected ; 
the  compound  is  similar  to  that  of  lead.  The  precious  metals 
do  not  easily  combine  with  zinc.  Iron  is  the  only  metal  with 
which  it  combines,  when  the  mass  of  either  is  very  large ;  a  little 
iron  combines  easily  with  zinc;  the  commercial  article  always 
contains  it  Iron  may  be  superficially  coated  with  zinc,  but  at  a 
red  heat  it  entirely  evaporates.  Zinc  containing  iron  is  more 
subject  to  oxidation  than  pure  zinc ;  iron  appears  to  predispose 
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it  for  oxidation.    Of  its  compositionfl  witk  copper,  aud  also  of 
other  metalsy  we  shall  speak  again. 

Use  of  Zinc, — ^Its  use  is  chiefly  for  alloys  with  copper,  and  hx 
scientific  purposes.    Its  excessive  senffltiyenefls  for  acids  and 
alkalies  excludes  it  from,  domestic  utensil&      In  sheetB,  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  coyering  roo&,  or  for  cohering  wooden  floors 
in  houses  which  are  much  firequented.    When  rolled  at  the 
proper  temperature,  about  80(P,  and  gently  cooled,  the  sheets 
retain  their  malleability ;  but  if  this  apparent  malleable  metal  is 
melted  and  cookd,  it  assumes  its  brittle  nature  again.  When  the 
sheets  are  warmed,  they  are  less  subject  to  firacture  than  when 
cold.    Zinc  is  us^  to  protect  iron  against  oxidation,  which  it 
does  effectually  when  both  metals  touch  each  other,  or  are  in 
metallic  contact    The  iron  for  this  purpose  is  deanciu  on  its 
surface  by  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuiio  and  muriatie 
adds,  which  is  diluted  and  warm ;  it  is  immersed  in  this  fluid, 
and  when  dean,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  struck  by  a  hammer  to  remove 
the  adhering  scales,  scrubbed  with  sand  or  emery,  and  &en 
dipped  in  a  bath  of  a  saturated  solution  of  equal  pai|s  of  chloride 
of  zinc  and  sal-ammonia.    From  this  theiron  is  transfeired  to  a 
titfnetallic  bath,  of  melted  zinc  and  mercury,  1292  parts  of  the  &Bt 
ito  202  parts  of  the  latter.    To  one  ton  weight  of  this  mixture, 
«DLe  pound  of  sodium  is  added    The  iron  is  suffered  to  reznaia 
htitihis  hot  bath  until  it  assumes  the  temperature  of  the  melted 
mfialB,  when  it  is  found  to  be  coated  with  zinc.    The  feeble  af- 
ifinity  of  these  two  metals  is  so  much  increased  by  this  peculkr 
tbreateient,  that  thin  sheets  of  iron,  or  iron  wire,  are  soon  entirely 
dksdhFei  in  the  metal  bath.    In  order  to  prevent  the  rapid  sola- 
tioDL  lofaroii,  the  zinc  is  partially  saturated  with  that  metal  beforo 
the  plates  :tre  immersed.    A  sheet  of  iron,  |  of  an  inch  thick, 
may  U'lflisaolved  in  a  few  seconds  when  hot    Zinc  combines 
readiljpiiiiitJa  bronze,  and  forms  a  hard,  close  metal,  which  is  ex- 
trexveljrsittyvl  for  pans  to  run  shafts  in,  or  for  similar  purposee. 
Tpsdsi,  yB-^si^itiax  door-plates  and  knobs,  after  being  covered  by  a 
.  galvaaip  pDooeas  with  a  strong  plating  of  silver. 

.  •  Man/ki^tuibare  of  Zinc, — ^No  zinc  is,  as  yet,  smelted  in  this 

r  oountrj  fi  ftlheil  Joiv  price  of  the  European  article  renders  it  on- 

neceflaaa7>to!XiBe  our  rich  deposits  of  this  ore.    For  these  reasonSf 

v'.  we -are  CQ^pHUed  to  describe  the  .European  operation,  and  shall 

<«  do  so-withistefisrence  to  the  labor  required  to  obtain  the  metal 

^yi  zinc  ores^  flODoept  the  red  oxide,  must  be  roasted  before  they 
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are  fit  fi>r  ledncdon.  This  is  done  in  large  leverboratoiy  fiur- 
naces,  similar  to  those  in  which  copper,  tin,  or  lead  ores  are 
roasted  on  smelted.  The  hearth  of  such  a  fomace  is  about  10 
feet  long,  and  8  feet  wide ;  and  the  ore,  coarselj  bruised,  is  spread 
in  a  uniform  layer  about  6  inches  thick  over  the  hearth.  The 
heat  is  to  be  moderate,  or  the  volatile  zinc  evaporates.  From 
four  to  five  hours*  roasting,  with  constant  stirring,  are  required, 
to  evaporate  water  and  cfurbonic  add,  after  which  the  roasted  ore 
is  removed  ftom  the  furnace  to  be  mixed  with  culm,  small  coke, 
or  small  charcoal,  as  the  case  may  be.  About  SO  to  86  per  cent. 
in  weight  is  lost  in  this  operation,  and  the  bulk  is  diminished  in 
ratio.  In  order  to  save  this  labor,  the  ore  is  not  roasted  in  some 
parts  of  England,  but  well  picked  by  hand,  broken  into  pieces  of 
the  size  of  a  hickory  nut^  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
small  stone-coaL  Not  much  is  gained  by  omitting  to  roast  the 
ore ;  it  is  in  this  case  more  bulky,  the  retorts  take  less  of  it,  and 
do  not  last  so  long  as  when  used  for  roasted  ore. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  England  and  Switzerland,  blende  is 
roasted  and  converted  into  metaL  This  ore,  after  being  crushed 
in  a  stamping-mill  and  washed,  is  brought  into  the  roasting-ftir-  / 
nace,  which  is  of  a  similar  form  with  those  above*i£ientioned.  Of 
this  ore  less  can  be  roasted  at  once.  A' charge  consists  of  about 
a  ton  of  clean  ore;  it  is  put  in  a  layer  of  only  S^  to  five  inches 
in  thickness  on  the  hearth-bottom.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
gende  heat,  a  post  of  ore  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  hard 
work  in  stirring  it  with  iron  rakes ;  afi;er  which,  some  sulphur 
will  still  r^nausu 

Calamine  loses  about  85  per  cent,  by  calcination,  and  40  per 
cent,  of  metal  is  obtained  fix>m  the  roasted  ore.  A  ton  of  clean 
C^damine  lequires  five  hours  of  roasting ;  it  consumes  half  a  ton 
of  coal  to  a  ton  of  ore,  and  requires  the  incessant  work  of  three 
hands  daring  this  time.  Blende  requires  twice  that  amount  of 
coal  and  work  to  roast  it  In  general  terms,  we  may  say,  that  a 
ton  of  blende  is  worth  about  half  as  much  as  a  ton  of  calamine 
to  the  smelter. 

jS^eeian  Process, — ^A  lai^  deposit  of  zinc  minerals  exists  in 
that  province  of  Germany  which  is  called  Silesia, — ^labor  there  is 
very  cheap,  and  consequently,  the  metal  is  produced  so  cheaply, 
that  most  zinc  smelt-works  in  pther  parts  of  the  world  are  out  of 
blastb  In  fig.  205  a  vertical  section  of  the  Silesian  reverberatory 
roasting  furnace  is  rq>resented ;  in  which  A  shows  the  hopper  for 
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dutrging  the  raw  ore ;  B  B  the  apectores  through  which  the  stir- 
ring is  done,  and  0,  the  furnace  or  fire-place.  In  fig.  206,  the  plan 
ofthe  hearth,  grate,  and  a  section  of  the  chimney  is  shown.  About 


1|  tons  of  calamine  are  charged  upon  the  hearth,  which  is  10  by 
8  feet,    It  requirea  5  hours'  work  to  finiah  a  heat,  and  25  per  craL 


of  fuel  to  the  ore  are  consumed.    The  operation  demands  no  par- 
ticular care,  nor  akilL 

The  ore  whea  removed  from  this  fiimace,  and  cold,  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  yolume,  about  |  weight  of  culm, — ^bituminons  ooal- 
slack — and  this  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  previously  heated 
mufSes,  which  ought  to  be  red-hot  The  ore  must  be  of  conise 
dry,  or  warm,  to  prevent  a  cracking  of  the  mufBea.  Prom  55  to 
60  pounds  of  roasted  ore  form  a  charge  for  a  mufBe.  The  miifQes 
are  flattened  cylinders,  made  of  good  fire-clay,  which  is  generally 
ground  with  fragments  of  baked  day,  old  fire-brick,  or  old  muf- 
fles. These  cylinders,  which  are  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  and 
6  inches  in  diameter,  are  moulded  over  a  pattern,  and  must  be 
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dried  very  bIowIj  ;  they  are  then  baked.    This  operation  reqoirea 
almoBt  a  veek  to  complete  it ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  crack- 
ing in  cooling,  the  hot  retorts  are  conveyed  from  the  bake^ven 
to  a  reverberatoy,  and    direcUy 
charged  with  the  ore.     Five  of  "*■  **' 

these  retorts  are  deposited  in  one 
reverberatory  fbmace  for  diatilla- 
tioD.  The  plan  of  a  fiimsce  of  this 
kind  is  shown  la  fig.  207.  The 
grate  is  long  so  as  to  distribate  the 
heat  uniformly  over  the  retorts, 
which  are  inserted  through  the 
opening  B.  These  furnaces  are 
generally  double,  with  five  retorts . 
on  each  side  of  the  fire.  A  high 
fire-bridge  throws  the  heat  against 
the  roo^  as  shown  in  fig.  208.  At 
one  end  the  muffles  are  closed  by 
a  convex  bottom,  and  at  the, other 
or  fiont  end,  by  an  earthen  plate 
or  lid.    The  lid  is  provided  with 

two  openings,  one  near  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  and  the  other 
near  tiie  top ;  through  the  first  the  exhausted  ore  is  discharged 
and  alsQ  fireeh  ore  charged ;  and  through  the  latter  the  neck  of 
the  receiver  is  inserted.    While  the  retort  is  in  operation  tiie 


lower  opening  is  closed  by  a  clay  slab.  The  receivers  are  stone- 
ware bottles,  connected  with  the  retort  by  curved  necks.  The 
iiimace  has  no  chimney,  smoke  and  gas  escape  from  B,  which  is 
walled  up,  loosely,  by  bricks  for  this  purpose.  These  furnaces 
are  provided  with  iron  binders,  to  prevent  any  injury  to  them  by 
expansion  and  contraction. 

The  operation  is  conducted  very  slowly,  at  a  cherry-red  heat, 
in  order  to  protect  the  retorts.  One  day  is  required  for  fixing  a 
charge.     In  this  manipulation,  1  ton  of  metal  consumes  &om  6  to 
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6  tons  of  coal,  and  a  new  retort  will  last  for  tbe  distillatioa  of  !( 
tODS  of  metaL 

Liege  Process. — This  shows  an  apparatus  somewhat  more  con- 
Tenient  for  diatillatioii  than  the  above.  la  fig.  200,  a  vertifial  sec- 
tion of  the  furnace  with  its  retorts  is  represented.  The  letoita 
AAA,  are  supported  at  one  end  by  brackets  of  fire-brick.  They 
are  3  feet  long,  and  from  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  capable 
of  taking  a  charge  of  40  pounds  of  ore.  The  thiAVrmaa  of  the  clay 
in  these  pipes  is  |  of  an  inch.  In  one  fiimace  there  are  22  re- 
torts i  thej  are  placed  at  a  coaple  of  inches  apart  from  each  other, 


to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the  hot  gases  from  the  fiimaoe  B.  'Hbb 
oven  is  in  the  interior  S  feet  by  i,  and  9  feet  high ;  including  the 
chimney  it  is  20  feet  high.  The  bade  wall  must  be  very  strong 
because  it  must  support  the  stack.  Over  the  retorts  there  is  an 
arch,  provided  with  some  10  or  12  small  flues  to  distribute  the 
fire  unifbrmiy.  Fig.  210  shows  a  &ont  view  of  the  oven,  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  retorts  and  the  fire-place.  The  lower  re- 
torts rest  direcUy  upon  the  fire-arch,  and  receive  the  heat  through 
a  series  of  flues ;  the  fire  plays  thus  between  and  around  all  the 
tubes,  and  escapes  at  the  chimney.  An  opening,  witli  a  door 
above  the  retorts  in  front  of  the  oven,  regulates  the  draft,  by  ad- 
mitting more  or  less  fresh  air  into  the  stack.  The  front  ends  of 
the  retorts  which  rest  on  iron  bars,  are  closed  by  lids  into  wbidi 
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east-iron  or  sheetiron  receivers  are  fitted.  These  are  conical 
pipes,  of  1  or  1|  inch  in  width  in  the  clear,  and  about  18  inches 
long,  to  "whieh  freqaentlj  ui  addition  is  made,  according  to  ths 
working  of  the  retorts.  The  metal  which  condenses  in  thesa 
gently  sifting  pipes  is  raked  out  every  two  hoars  to  prevent  their 
bdng  choked  up ;  a  blue  fiame  issues  constantly  fnaa  the  mouth 
of  these  pipes.  Twelve  hours  are  required  to  work  <^OQe  charge, 
aAer  whidi  the  retorta  are  cleared  out  and  reohaiged.  Th^e 
ovens  cause  leas  labor  than  tlie  Siiesian  fomaoes,  and  are  economi- 
cal  in  the  iise  of  ftiel. 

En^h  Prtxseaa. — ^The  original  mode  of  distalHng  zinc  in  Eng- 
land was  recommended  by  Watt.  The  mixture  of  ore  and  cool 
is  chai^d  into  lai^  crucibles,  which  are  provided  with  a  tube  in 
Aeir  bottom,  through  which  the  liquefied  or  vaporous  zino  is  con- 
dncted  into  a  cold  receiver.    In  fig.  211  a  vertical  sectioa  of  an 


English  furnace  is  represented.  These  furnaces  are  sometimes 
round,  sometimes  square,  and  similar  in  form  to  a  ^ass  oven ; 
six  or  eight  crucibles,  A  A,  are  inserted  in  one  fttmace.  The 
platform,  or  hearth  of  brick,  is  arched  over  with  a  cupola  of  fire- 
brick, which  is  provided  with  several  fiues,  conducting  the  waste 
heat  into  a  conical  chimney,  by  which  means  the  draught  is  re- 
gulated. In  the  rough  wdl  of  the  oven  there  are  as  many  laige 
doors'  as  pots  in  the  interior,  through  which  the  pots  are  set ;  and 
through  which  they  are  removed  when  defective.  Those  which 
are  made  of  fire-clay,  are  of  considerable  size,  and  after  being 
previously  heated  in  a  separate  fiimace  to  ignition,  they  are  put 
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in  by  means  of  machineiy,  similar  to  that  used  for  glass  potSL  B 
is  the  fire-place,  and  below  it  is  the  ash-pit  The  pots  are  pro- 
vided with  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  which  is  closed  by 
a  wooden  plug,  previously  to  being  charged  with  ore  and  coaL 
The  wood  in  chairing  forms  a  plug  of  chaiooal,  which  pre- 
vents the  ore  firom  falling  through,  but  admits  of  the  passage 
of  the  metallic  vapors.  Below  the  pots  there  is  a  large  vatilt, 
to  admit  of  access  to  them.  An  iron  pipe  inserted  into  the 
bottom  of  a  pot  conducts  the  metal  into  a  receiver,  C  C,  filled  with 
water.  The  pots  are  charged  firom  above,  through  an  aperture 
in  the  lid,  by  means  of  an  iron  tube  reaching  through  the  arch. 
The  hole  in  the  lid  is  stopped  when  a  blue  flame  issues  firom  it 
The  tubes  below  are  occasionally  cleaned  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
iron  rod,  to  prevent  them  firom  becoming  filled  with  metal.  The 
residue  of  ore  and  coal,  afiier  all  the  metal  is  exhausted,  is  dis- 
charged through  the  bottom.  A  good  pot  lasts  firom  3  to  4  months, 
and  one  charge  takes  fix)m  2  to  8  days*  time  for  exhaustion.  An 
oven  produces  about  1  ton  of  metal  each  week,  and  consumes  for 
that,  firom  11  to  12  tons  of  coaL 

One  smelter  and  two  laborers  conduct  the  operation;  they 
make  their  own  crucibles,  and  work  alternately  day  and  night 
The  expenses  thus  incurred  for  making  one  ton  of  metal,  may  be 
easily  calculated.  Pure  calamine  is  generally  expensive,  and  as 
one  ton  of  metal  requires  on  an  average  three  tons  of  pure  roasted 
ore,  the  cost  of  the  crude  metal  may  be  estimated  by  these 
data. 

The  theory  of  tihe  smelting  process  of  zinc  is  very  simple.  The 
oxide  of  zinc  mixed  with  carbon,  is  reduced  to  metal  on  being 
ignited;  and  the  metal  being  volatile,  passes  in  the  form  of  vapor 
to  the  receiver,  and  condenses.  The  retorts  or  pots  must  be  air- 
tight, BO  that  no  metal  may  escape  with  the  flame.  The  coal  used 
for  mixing  with  the  ore  must  be  sofi;  charcoal,  or  which  is  better 
still,  bituminous  coal  in  small  pieces.  Pittsburg  coal  would  be 
best  for  this  operation. 

jRefining. — ^The  metal  obtained  in  either  of  the  above  processes 
is  crude ;  it  is  impure,  mixed  with  other  metals,  and  oxides  of 
other  metals.  This  crude  metal  is  re-melted  in  laige  iron  pots, 
lined  in  the  interior  with  clay,  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  zinc 
with  iron.  In  fig.  212  a  fiirnace  and  an  iron  smelting-pot  are  re- 
presented ;  three  or  more  pots  are  generally  filled  for  one  fire. 
The  cut  annexed  requires  no  particular  description.    The  heat 
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applied  shoold  be  very  moderate,  aod  the  metal  is  cxtoled  by  sue- 
sessiTe  additions  of  cold  metal  to  it  The  lowest  beat,  and  pre- 
Tioiuly  warmed  moulds  are  required  to  make  soft  metaL  In  this 
operation,  arsenic  and  other  vxilatile  metals  are  eraporated,  while 
oxidee,  as  those  of  iron,  rise  to  the  sorface 
and  may  be  removed.    The  pnrifled  metal  is  n^aft 

cast  into  moulds  by  means  of  hot  iron  ladk^  ^  ^ 
coated  with  day  or  loam.  i 

Remarks. — All  the  zinc  of  commerce  con-  I 
taina  iron,  lead,  copper,  cadmium,  tin,  and  * 
frequently  arsenic,  carbon,  and  sulphur.  The  ^ 
greater  the  impurity,  the  more  rapid  is  tlie 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  either  by  atmospheric  i 
influences,  or  by  adds  or  alkalies.  The  Chinese  t 
metal  ia  the  poorest  article ;  German  zinc  is 
bard ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  Belgian  1 
^c  may  be  consideifMl  the  beet  English  * 
^nc  is  not  in  market  American  zinc  of  J 
prime  quality  has  been  exhibited,  but  we  are  I 
not  aware  that  any  conraderable  quantity  of  ■ 
it  has  been  manniactared. 

In  djgtilling  ^nc,  two  distjnct  qualities  are  generally  produced, 
which  are  kept  separate.  "La.  the  Liege  apparatus,  two  oondenmng 
pipes  are  applied.  The  one  nearest  the  retort  is  cast-iron,  and  in 
this  the  better  quality  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  grains. '  To 
this  pipe  a  prolongation  of  sheet-iron  is  added  and  closely  fitted ; 
in  it  a  metal  of  gray  color  condenses,  which  is  more  impure 
than  the  first,  and  separates  from  the  pipe  on  striking  it  The 
metal  &om  the  sheet-iron  pipes  is  re-distiUed  in  the  retorts,  but 
without  the  addition  of  coal ;  it  is  always  an  impure  metal,  even 
after  the  second  distillatioii.  It  contains  most  of  the  impurities 
lead,  copper,  and  iron,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these  re&actory 
metals  are  carried  fiurther  with  the  rapors,  than  the  pure  volatile 
zinc  itself  The  canse  of  this  must  be  assigned  to  ike  infiaence 
of  arsenic,  sulphur,  carbon,  chlorine,  and  similar  substances.  Im- 
pure zinc,  adulterated  with  a  little  lead  and  iron,  is  at  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  more  fluid  than  at  a  higher  heat;  it  shows  the 
same  phenomenon  as  sulphur. 

There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  roasting  calamine,  but  it  is 
found  more  economical  to  calcine  it  before  it  is  groond.  The 
roasted  ore  is  more  easily  crushed,  and  grinds  flnra.    The  latter 
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operation  is  performed  in  a  Chilian  mill  repreflented  in  fig.  174^ 
and  often  ground  as  fine  as  flour.  The  calcined  ore  ooenpies  kfls 
space  than  that  which  is  omde,  and  works  &ster.  It  is  tedious 
and  expensive  to  remove  the  sulphur  fiom  blende,  and  varioos 
means  have  been  advised  and  tried  fi>r  the  purpose,  of  which  the 
cheapest  is  to  expose  the  ore  in  large  lumps  to  the  heat  of  a  roasts 
oven,  similar  in  form  to  a  lime-ldln.  little  fteel  is  required  in 
this  operation,  because  the  sulphur  chiefly  furnishes  it ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  conditions  that  ore  and  fiiel  should  be  in  lumps,  to  ad- 
mit of  the  passage  of  air.  Ooke  in  lumps,  or  rather,  anthrarite 
coal  is  here  the  best  fiieL  In  this  operation  only  little  labor  is  re- 
quired ;  and  if  it  should  happen  that  all  the  ore  is  not  perfecdj 
oxidized,  the  light  oxide  of  zinc  is  easily  separated  from  the  snl- 
phuret,  and  the  latter  may  be  returned  to  the  kiln. 

Residue  of  ihe  IXalxUaJticn, — ^When  the  metal  has  so  fiir  been 
extracted  from  the  ore  as  the  fragile  nature  of  the  retorts  wiQ  ad- 
mit, there  remains  a  mass  composed  of  various  metallio  oxides, 
silver,  and  carbon.  It  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  a 
little  altered  from  the  ore  by  heat,  and  contains  zinc  metal,  and 
zinc  oxide,  iron  and  iron  oxide,  silicate  of  zinc,  sulphuret  of  zinc, 
le^  copper,  manganese,  carbon,  and  day,  in  various  proportions. 
These  substances  are  of  little  value,  and  are  thrown  away. 

When  ores  of  other  metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  aie 
smelted  in  blast  furnaces,  and  they  contain  zdnc,  the  latter  is  de- 
posited near  the  top  of  the  furnace  as  a  rich  pure  oxide,  in  the 
form  of  a  solid  concretion,  which  in  some  instances  accumulates 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct  the  passage.  These  concretions 
generally  contain,  besides  the  oxide  of  zinc,  all  those  metals  which 
are  present  in  the  ore,  but  generally  in  small  quantities. 

Boiling  of  ZiTic. — ^This  metal  is  extensively  used  in  the  form 
of  sheets,  and  as  these  must  be  ductile,  some  caution  is  required 
in  their  manufacture.  The  metal  to  be  rolled  is  cast  in  plates  ot 
one  inch  in  thickness,  in  stone  moulds.  The  plates  are  heated  to 
a  temperature  between  280°  land  800°  before  they  are  put  between 
the  rollers.  The  rollers, — ^which  are  of  a  similar  form  to  those 
by  which  iron  is  rolled — ^are  also  heated;  and  zinc  and  roDers  aw 
greased  with  oil  or  fet  A  small  per  cent  of  lead  added  to  the 
zinc,  causes  the -sheets  to  be  more  malleable.  When  the  sheets 
are  reduced  to  No.  9  or  10  of  the  wire  gauge,  two,  three,  or  four 
sheets  are  packed  and  pushed  together  through  the  rollers.  T^ 
ing  this  operation  the  heat  of  the  sheets  should  not  change,  aad 
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when  finished,  they  are  cooled  slowly  in  a  tempering  oven.    The 
production  of  zinc  in  Europe  may  amount  to  20,000  tons. 

Cadmium. — ^This  metdl,  as  well  as  zinc,  does  not  occur  native; 
and  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  if  an  ore  of  cadmium  exists.  Cadmium 
is  always  found  accompanying  the  ores  of  zinc,  some  specimens  of 
which  contain  from  2  to  12  per  cent  of  this  metal.  Blende  always 
contains  more  cadmium  than  calamine ;  an  ore  of  it,  at  Shelbume, 
N.  H.,  furnished  3*1  per  cent.  As  blende  is  a  very  common  ore 
in  this  country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  pay  some  attention  to 
this  ingredient  of  it. 

Cadmium  is  a  beautifol  metal ;  it  has  the  color  and  lustre  of 
tin,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  soft,  malleable,  and 
soils  the  fingers  or  paper  like  lead ;  it  is  harder  and  stronger  than 
tin,  and  produces  the  tin-cry  like  that  metal.  Cadmium  is  very 
ductile ;  it  may  be  drawn  into  wires,  or  hammered  into  foil  like 
copper  ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  8*6.  It  is  very  fusible,  like  zinc,  but  more 
volatile — ^in  fisust,  it  volatilizes  at  a  heat  at  which  mercury  evapo* 
rate&  Air  does  not  alter  it,  but  when  heated  it  oxidizes  and 
bums  with  a  brown  smoke.  . 

AUoys. — Cadmium  is  very  soft  and  malleable,  and  still  all  its 
alloys  are  brittie.  Its  combinations  are  not  distinguished  for 
fluidity.  At  those  heats  at  which  the  alloys  melt,  cadmium 
evaporates.  It  has  great  a£Einity  for  mercury,  and  crystallizes 
with  it  The  combinations  of  platina,  copper,  and  other  metals 
with  cadmium,  are  brittie  and  hard.  The  cause  of  these  hard 
alloys  from  a  metal  which  is  in  itself  soft;,  must  be  found  in  its 
volatile  nature  and  want  of  affinity.  When  it  is  melted  with  any 
other  metal,  there  is  a  tendency  on  its  part  to  evaporate.  The 
slight  affinity  of  cadmium  for  other  metals,  and  its  volatility, 
cause  a  separation  of  its  atoms  from  those  of  the  other  metal, 
and  no  intimate  union  can  be  formed.  I^  therefore,  the  alloy 
cools,  there  are  spaces  between  the  crystals  which  have  been 
occupied  by  the  expanded  atoms  of  cadmium,  and  in,  cooling, 
these  are  not  filled  again,  this  causes  brittieness.  We  should  not 
have  alluded  to  these  alloys  of  cadmium,  if  it  had  not  affi:)rded 
an  opportunity  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  alloys.  We  see  here 
that  affinity  and  permanence  are  essential  conditions  in  the 
formation  of  strong  alloys. 

Uses  of  Cadmium. — ^But  littie  use  has  been  made  of  this  metal, 
chiefly  because  it  is  not  found  in  so  large  quantities  as  to  admit  of 
its  bdng  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale.    Its  combinations 
30 
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with  oxygen,  solphtir,  or  adds,  haye  been  employed  in  the  arte 
to  some  extent 

Marmfactwre. — Sinoe  no  partioular  ore  of  cadnxhun  is  known, 
ihe  metal  is  obtained  from  zinc  ores,  zino  metal,  or  from  Ae 
vapois  which  escape  first  in  dirtalling  zinc  The  brown  yapon 
which  are  obseryed  issuing  from  a  fresh  duu^  of  zinc  ore,  oi 
zinc  ore  when  exposed  to  roasting  in  the  preseaice  of  carboo,  are 
chiefly  cadminm.  These  condensed  yapors  contain  frequeiitlj 
from  10  to  20  per  c^it  of  the  metal.  From  sach  snbstanoes 
cadmium  is  extracted  by  adds  and  precipitated  by  sulphnietted 
hydrogen,  and  treated  as  zinc  ore.  In  di^illing  zinc  on  the  Eng- 
lish plan,  cadmium  may  be  gathered  in  the  condenser  before  any 
zinc  appears. 


•  •• 


CHAPTER   V. 

Manganeae  PtoperHea. — This  metal  is  not  easily  produced 
by  itself;  it  is  extremely  refractory,  and  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  oxygen.  It  may  be  produced  by  mixing  one  of  its  ox- 
ides with  lampbladc  and  oil,  and  eaqposing  it  to  the  strongest 
heat  in  a  coal-lined  crucible.  The  metal  thus  obtained  i&  not 
pure,  it  contains  carbon.  Manganese  metal  is  soft  and  britlie; 
its  sp.  gr.  is  7  or  8 ;  it  is  yery  oxidizable,  but  slowly  in  odd, 
although  rapidly  in  warm  water,  or  add  water.  It  resembles 
iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  yery  much,  and  combines  with  lliese 
easily ;  which  may  be  caused  not  so  much  by  affinity  as  a  simi- 
larity in  properties — particularly  in  their  relation  to  heat>  and 
melting.  On  the  other  hand,  it  resembles  yery  much  the  alka* 
line  metals ;  and  in  respect  to  forming  slag,  the  most  important 
office  it  performs  for  the  metallurgist,  it  ought  to  be  dassed  irith 
the  alkalies.    It  does  not  occur  natiye.  . 

Ores, — ^There  is  but  one  ore  of  manganese  which  is  of  practical 
use ;  and  that  is  the  binoxide,  or  hyperoxide,  black-mangaD^^ 
This  is  a  black-brown,  shining  substimce — amorphous^— and  eon* 
tains,  when  pure,  63*6  per  cent,  of  metal  The  most  yalosble 
£ind  of  this  mineral  is  the  crystallized  yariety,  called  gray  man- 
ganese— pyrolusite.  These  ores  are  generally  adulterated  iritb 
iron,  alumina  and  quartz,  and  contain  water:  sp.  gr.  4*8  to  ^'88. 
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Manganese,  in  a  varie(j  of  formB,  oooois  in  the  United  State»-*- 
particularly  in  Vermont,  MassachnBetts,  New  Hampshire,  Con 
necticttt^  PennsylTania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  others.    There  are  other  native  com- 
pounds of  manganese,  bnt  these  are  of  little  practical  application. 

Alloys. — ^The  only  nse  made  of  manganese  is  in  an  alloy  with 
other  metals,  particalarly  iron ;  and  as  it  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for 
that  metal,  we  observe  it  in  most  iron  ores,  and  consequently  in 
crude  iron.  It  combines  readily  with  phosphorus,  carbon,  or  sili- 
oon,  and  forms  with  the  latter  substance  an  alloy  which  resists  the 
attacks  of  nitro-chlorohydric  acid — ^aquafortis — successfully.  We 
may  here  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  relation  which  the  elements 
of  an  alloy  bear  to  oxygen,  which  causes  it  to  resist  Uie  attacks 
of  acids,  but  the  compactness  of  the  metaL  Manganese  is  as 
oxidizable  almost  as  potassium,  and  silicon  is  easily  attacked  by 
oxygen.  A  con^und  of  the  two  is  as  durable  as  gold,  and  is 
not  touched  by  the  strongest  adds.  We  have  spoken  of  this 
property  of  alloys  before,  and  merely  allude  to  it  here  as  the  op- 
portunity occurs.  Manganese  melts  with  all  other  metals,  and 
causes  hardness.  It  unparts  to  iron  whiteness,  and  causes  it  to 
become  hard  and  brittle.  It  is  found  in  very  small  quantities  in 
good'  steel,  not  often  in  wrought*iron.  A  little  iron  in  manga- 
nese improves  its  resostance  to  the  attacks  of  oxygen,  and  causes 
it  to  be  magnetic.  We  do  not  know  if  it  may  be  combined  with 
zinc,  antimony,  or  lead;  but  suppose  so,  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed under  proper  conditions. 

Manganese  is  very  refractory,  and  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen ;  its  protoxide  forms  one  of  the  most  powerful  bases  in 
silicates  witJi  which  we  are  acquainted — ^in  &ct,  it  cannot  be  re* 
duced  in  the  presence  of  silex.  As  the  formation  of  slags  is  all- 
important  in  metallurgy,  manganese  becomes — ^if  not  as  a  metal, 
as  an  oxide— one  of  the  most  useful  substances  in  smelting  opera- 
tions. In  the  progress  of  this  work,  we  shall  find  many  opportu- 
nities of  alluding  to  it  again. 

Iran. — ^There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  ifon;  one  is  a  fibrous 
metal,  or  wrot^ht  iron ;  and  the  other,  a  granulated  or  crystal- 
lized metal,  cast-iron  or  steel.  These  varieties  of  iron  are  sub- 
divided, as  we  shall  explain  hereafter.  All  iron  of  commerce  is 
impure ;  in  fact,  a  pure  article  would  not  serve  the  uses  to  which 
iron  is  commonly  applied.  Pure  iron  is  silver-white,  of  a  very 
agreeable,  mild,  and  at  the  same  time  brilliant  lustre,  and  of  a 
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fibrous  fiactuie.    It  aaBumes  a  high  polish,  particularly  wheit 
rubbed  with  a  hard,  veil-polished  substance.    Iron  is  easily  ta^ 
nished;  it  has  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  acids  dissolve  it 
rapidly.    Alkalies,  in  whatever  form  they  may  be,  protect  it 
remarkably  well  against  corrosion ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  7*78.    It  is  the 
most  tenacious  of  the  metals,  very  soft  when  pure ;  but  becomes 
extremely  hard  when  alloyed  with  other  metals,  or  any  sub- 
stance which  combines  chemically  with  it     It  is  singularly 
affected  by  magnetic  currents ;  no  other  metal  is  more  sensitiye 
to  that  force  than  iron.    Its  susceptibility  for  oxygen,  or  it  maj 
be  another  cause,  imparts  a  disagreeable  taste  to  pure  iron,  when 
touched  to  the  tongue.    It  also  emits  a  peculiar  smell  when 
strongly  rubbed.    Iron  has  so  great  an  affinity  for  other  matter, 
that  its  existence  in  a  pure  condition  is  very  doubtfiil ;  at  least 
that  presented  by  chemists,  and  obtained  by  them  from  wire- 
scraps,  filings,  hammer-scales,  or  similar  means,  cannot  be  pure. 
The  only  means  of  obtaining  pure  iron,  is  to  reduce  pure  oxide 
of  iron  in  a  glass  tube  by  means  of  hydrogen ;  but  the  iron  thua 
obtained  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  and  oxidizes  when  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  air.    When  the  heat  in  this  operation  is 
raised  to  redness  on  the  oxide,  before  hydrogen  is  applied,  the 
metal  agglutinates  into  a  gray  porous  mass,  which  is  not  much 
affected  by  cold  atmospheric  air.    Another  method  of  obtaining 
pure  iron  is  by  the  galvano-plastic  process.    All  experiments 
which  have  been  made  to  obtain  it,  are  indicative  of  its  being  in- 
fusible  when  freed  from  foreign  matter ;  the  degree  of  heat  at 
which  it  is  fused,  increases  with  its  degree  of  purity.    In  practice 
we  have  impure  iron  exclusively,  and  all  our  investigations  are 
confined  to  alloys  of  iron ;  and  as  this  metal  is  extremely  sena- 
tive  to  other  substances,  and  as  the  kind  of  matter  and  the  form 
in  which  it  is  present  in  iron,  are  conditions  of  its  quality — ^and  as 
further,  this  metal  is  the  most  important  in  our  investigations^  we 
shall  enter  somewhat  into  detail  in  this  chapter. 

Ores. — ^Iron  ores  are  profiisely  scattered  over  the  globe;  and 
our  own  coimtry  has  been  abundantly  supplied.  If  it  is  true 
that  this  metal  exerts  a  peculiarly  powerful  influence  in  the  ad* 
vancement  of  the  human  race,  the  United  States  are  under  special 
obligations  to  Providence  for  His  bountiful  supply  of  it 

NaJtive  Iron. — ^Iron  occurs  in  a  native  ^te.  It  is  stated  that 
a  lamina  of  it  was  found  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  attached  to  a  mass  ot 
mica-slate  rock.    It  has  been  found  also  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 
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But,  although  this  may  be  as  recorded,  the  native  iron  is  so  small 
in  quantity  as  to  be  of  no  practical  use.  Native  iron  is  also  found 
in  meteoric  stones,  which  consist  chiefly  of  iron  and  nickel ;  but 
these  substances  are  of  no  interest  to  us.  Iron  combined  with 
oxygen,  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  and  some  other  substances,  is  the 
fo4  which  arrests  our  attention. 

So  great  is  the  affinity  of  iron  for  other  substances,  that  its 
ores  seldom  occur  in  a  pure  condition ;  and  as  the  foreign  matters 
foTm  the  quality  of  the  metal  smelted  from  the  ores,  it  is  evident 
that  each  peculiarity  of  the  ore  is  imparted  to  the  iron  manufao- 
tared  from  it  Those  minerals  which  contain  at  least  20  per  cent 
of  metal,  are  considered  ores ;  if  they  contain  less,  they  are  de- 
nominated fluxes.  The  richest  and  purest  ores,  are  found  in  the 
primitive  rocks.  But  as  some  ores,  of  more  recent  origin,  form  a 
metal  peculiarly  qualified  for  certain  purposes,  they  are  not  less 
valuable  than  the  former.  Those  minerals  which  constitute  use- 
ful iron  ores,  we  shall  here  proceed  to  notice. 

Magnetic  iron  ore  ;  loadstonej  or^  in  simple  terms^  magnetic  ore. — 
This  occurs  crystallized,  and  also  granular,  earthy,  and  compact 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  6*09.  It  is  of  a  black  color,  metallic  lustre,  opaque, 
hard,  brittle,  and  forms  always  a  black  powder,  when  rubbed  or 
pulverized.  It  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  fusible  in  a 
very  strong  heat  When  pure,  it  contains  from  69  to  71'6  per 
cent  of  metal.  Some,  of  these  ores  are  hydrates,  and  contain  7 
per  cent  of  water ;  and  in  this  case,  the  metallic  contents  are 
diminished  in  ratio.  Very  extensive  beds  and  veins  of  it  are 
Ibund  in  the  counties  of  Warren,  Essex,  and  Clinton,  in  the  State 
of  New- York.  Imbedded  in  granite,  syenite,  and  syenitio  rocks, 
it  occurs  in  Orange,  Putnam,  Saratoga,  Herkimer,  and  other 
counties  in  New-York ;  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Yirginia, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and 
we  may  add,  in  most  States  of  the  Union.  No  kind  of  ore  is  more 
genersJly  diffused  in  the  United  States,  either  in  larger  quantities 
or  better  quality.  The  Swedish  iron,  so  jusfly  celebrated  for 
its  good  qualities,  is  chiefly  manufiu^tured  from  magnetic  ore. 

The  purest  kinds  of  this  ore  furnish,  by  good  management  of 
the  frimace,  about  70  per  cent  of  crude  iron ;  on  an  average  we 
may  calculate  on  50  to  56  per  cent  of  metal.  A  specimen  of  this 
ore  from  Lake  Champlain,  furnished  by  analysis, 
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Protoxide  of  iron  ...  .  17*9 
Peroxide  "  "  ...  .  81-8 
Alnmina  and  Silica 0*8 

and  a  speoimen  fiom  South  Carolina  69*5,  protoxide  and  peiox 
ide,  1*5  alumina,  20*0  silica.  The  first  yarietj  may  be  considered 
a  very  pure,  and  the  latter  an  impure,  ore  of  it. 

To  this  class  of  iron  ores  we  may  also  range  those  magnetic 
ores  which  contain  titanic  acid.  This  substance  is  jGrequendj 
found  in  the  magnetic  ores  of  New-York,  amounting  from  1  to 
10  per  cent,  of  them,  and  in  single  specimens  even  more.  A 
specimen  of  ore  from  Lake  Champlain  furnished  in  100  parts, 

Peroxide  of  iron        .        .                .        .  70-00 

Protoxide"    "...                 .  12-31 

Phosphoric  and  titanic  adds       ...  6'19 

Silica         .......  -36 

Manganese *33 

This  ore  is  also  found  to  contain,  fiiequenily,  iron  pyrites,  galena, 
blende,  arseniuret,  copper  pyritesy  heayy  spar,  and  other  more  or 
less  injurious  substances.    We  shall  allude  to  it  again. 

Bed  oxide  ofinm;  peroxide  of  iron ;  specular  ore ;  red  hema* 
tite ;  micaceous  ore.  This  iron  ore  occtus  in  nearly  all  geologi* 
eal  formations,  and  the  crystallized  variety  chiefly  in  pnmitiYe 
and  metamorphic  rock.  It  has  been  discovered,  in  late  years,  to 
exist  in  great  abxmdance  in  the  United  States,  and  in  immense 
masses  at  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Maine, 
New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  and  others. 
This  ore  is  also  found  massive,  and  as  red  ochre,  combined  with 
day,  shells,  and  other  substances.  Eeddle  is  an  impure  kind  of 
it  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  other  ores,  by  a£R>rding  a  red 
powder  when  rubbed  upon  a  white  substance ;  but  as  some  of 
the  varieties  are  very  hard,  and  others  feel  unctuous,  like  graph* 
ite,  a  hard  substance— white  porcelain — ^is  required  to  bring  out 
the  color.  The  crystallized  varieties  are  generally  pure  and  very 
hard,  and  may  furnish  70  per  cent,  of  metal ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  4*5  to 
6*8 ;  the  compact  ore  is  4*2.  The  crystals  are  of  great  lustre, 
brown,  often  black ;  the  massive  varieties  are  sometimes  earthy 
and  red,  or  brown-red.  In  thin  laminse,  the  ore  is  translucent, 
and  of  a  bright  red  color.  Some  kinds  of  it  are  attracted  by  the 
magnet,  which  may  be  caused  by  particles  of  magnetic  ore. 
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WHIl  this  kind  of  ore  are  also  claflsed  the  different  argilaoeona 
ores,  which  frequently  are  so  poor  in  metal  as  to  contain  only  6 
or  10  per  cpnt,  but  are  nevertheless  of  a  perfectly  red,  often 
brown-red  color. 

The  finest  specimens  of  this  ore  occur  in  the  immense  deposits 
at  Lake  Superior,  at  the  iron  mountains  in  Missouri,  and  in  Ar- 
kansas. CJompact,  and  ochery-red  ore,  are  found  and  worked  in 
New- York,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
other  States.  All  this  kind  of  ore  furnishes  a  superior  quality  of 
iron,  which  is  distinguished  for  tenacity  and  softness. 

A  i^)ecimen  of  brown,  or  red*brown,  fossiliferous  iron  ore, 
which  is  smelted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Wayne  county,  New- 
York,  contained, 

Peroxide  of  iron 51*50 

Carb  of  lime  (shells)           ....  24*50 

Carb.  of  magnesia 7-76 

Silica 6*00 

Alumina 7'50 

Moisture 2*76 

On  an  average,  these  ores  ftimish  from  86  to  50  per  cent,  of  iron. 
Those  which  furnish  less  than  30  per  cent  of  metal  are  generally 
not  smelted.  Some  of  them,  particularly  those  in  the  Southern 
States,  are  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  and  the 
ore-beds  show  iron  pyrites  below  the  water  levels.  These  ores 
also  contain  titanic  acid,  as  is  seen  in  some  of  the  Pennsylvania 
ores ;  they  are  then  very  refractory.  Alumina  is  the  most  gen- 
eral companion  of  these  ores,  and  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  good  quality  of  the  iron  which  they  frimish. 

Brown  hematiU  ;  •  hydrated  oxide  of  iron ;  brown  and  yellow 
ore ;  bog-ore ;  pipe-ore ;  prismatic  ore.  This  is  a  very  abundant 
iron  ore,  and  a  source  of  cheap  metal ;  it  forms  the  bulk  of  ore  in 
this  country.  Hematite  is  essentially  a  hydrated  peroxide,  with 
definite  quantities  of  water,  which  vary  from  9  to  18  per  cent 
In  its  purest  form  it  contains  from  50  to  62  per  cent,  of  metal. 
The  varieties  of  this  ore  are  very  numerous;  it  occurs  in  all 
shades  of  color,  from  black  to  a  faint  yellow.  The  brown  or 
black  fibrous  ore  is  of  the  best  quality,  but  the  compact  kinds  are 
more  or  less  adulterated  with  silica  and  alumina,  generally  with 
the  first  Bog-ore  ofl»n  contains  from  i  to  |  per  cent  of  phos- 
phorus.   Yellow  ores  are  mingled  with  clay,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
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other  substances ;  the  brown  ore  often  contains  large  quantities 
of  manganese,  from  which  no  ore  of  this  kind  is  entirely  free. 
The  powder  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  ore  is  yellow. 

All  these  ores  are  of  recent  origin.  They  are  the  result  of 
the  decomposition  of  pyrites,  carbonates,  arseniurets,  and  other 
compounds  of  iron^  and  often  assume  the  forms  of  yegetabk 
or  animal  remains. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  localities  where  this  ore 
occurs  in  the  United  States,  but  probably  it  is  most  abundant  in 
the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Still,  there  is  so  much  of  it  in 
the  Union,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  in  &vor  of  any  locality. 
Ore  of  the  best  quality  may  be  found  at  Salisbury  and  Eent| 
Connecticut,  and  at  Amenia,  New- York ;  a  specimen  from  the 
latter  place  yielded  peroxide  of  iron  82*90,  silica  and  alumina 
8'60,  water  18*50,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  manganese.  Sp.  gr. 
8*8.  Ore  from  Maryland  yielded  86*82  peroxide  of  iron,  10*80 
water,  and  2*88  silica.  Another  from  Maine,  Aroostook  river, 
76*8  peroxide  of  iron,  10  water,  4.8  silica,  and  8*2  manganese. 
The  best  kinds  of  this  ore  fit>m  the  coal  formations,  which  are 
generally  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  argilaceous  car- 
bonates, contain  on  an  average  not  more  than  SO  per  cent  of 
metaL  They  generally  are  mixed  with  a  variety  of  foreign  sub* 
stances,  as  the  following  specimen  from  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  shows : 

*  Peroxide  of  iron 77*00 

Oxide  of  Manganese 4*50 

Alumina            '50 

Organic  matter 1*22 

Water 12*00 

SiUca 4*00 

Fine  beds  of  the  ore  exist  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  other  States ;  in  the  two  first  the  deposits  are  often 
extensive. 

Sparry-ore^  crystallized  carbonate  of  iron.  This  is  protoxide 
of  iron  in  combination  with  carbonic  add.  This  ore  most  fre- 
quentiy  contains  also  carbonate  of  manganese,  and  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  ought  to  consist  of  62*1  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  and  87.9  carbonic  acid,  which  is  equal  to  48*8 
parts  of  metal.  The  color  of  this  ore  is  white,  yellowish,  and 
often  of  a  reddish  hue,  or  flesh-colored.     There  are  also  fine 
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brown  varieties,  wliich  may  be  considered  partJj  oxides;  and 
often  the  whole  mass  is  thoroughly  oxidized,  and  still  retains  its 
lustre  and  form  of  crystals.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  8*7  to  8'8.;  its  lustre 
yitreous,  and  the  streak  or  powder  white.  This  ore  is  in  some 
specimens  translucent,  particularly  in  thin  scales.  It  is  hard  and 
brittle. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  species  of  iron  ore ;  when  pure  it  forms 
good  steel  with  the  greatest  facility ;  in  fact,  it  is  converted  into 
steel  with  less  labor  than  into  fibrous  iron.  Oerman  steel  is  ex- 
dusively  manufactured  of  this  ore,  from  the  pure  varieties  of 
Styria  aiid  western  Germany ;  for  these  reasons  it  is  called  steel 
ore.  Notwithstanding  this  ore  bears  a  high  reputation  as  an 
element  for  the  manufacture  of  steel,  yet  cheap  steel  can  never 
be  made  from  it,  nor  good  steel,  unless  it  is  treated  with  particu- 
lar care.  But  it  is  adapted  to  produce  the  strongest  and  most 
fibrous  kinds  of  wrought  iron,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after. 

This  ore  is  very  abundant  in  Europe,  but  not  in  this  country ; 
and  to  our  knowledge,  no  iron  of  any  amount  is  at  present  manu- 
&ctured  here  from  it  Some  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
New  England  States  to  smelt  it,  but  with  little  success.  Sparry 
ore  is  found  in  Vermont ;  and  that  from  Plymouth  furnished  by 
analysis, — carb.  of  iron  74*28,  carb.  of  magnesia  16*40,  carb.  of 
manganese  6*56,  and  oxide  of  iron  '8.  It  also  occurs  to  Bome  extent 
at  Boxbury.  It  is  stated  that  a  vein  at  that  place  is  4^  feet 
thick,  and  that  the  ore  is  converted  into  iron  at  a  blast-frimace 
erected  for  the  purpose.  It  is  found  in  Massachusetts,  New- York, 
and  North  Carolina ;  at  Conrad  Hill  gold-mine,  where  it  is  min- 
gled with  gold,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  galena,  and  various  other 
minerals.  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas  sparry  ore  occurs,  but  it  is 
not  worked.  This  ore  is  most  generally  impure ;  it  is  usually 
mingled  with  pyrites,  and  sulphurets  of  various  descriptions, 
which  of  course  render  the  iron  manufactured  of  it  of  less  value 
than  other  and  purer  kinds  of  iron. 

Argillaceous  ore  ;  compact  carbonate  of  iron.  This  ore  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  coal  formations,  but  its  presence  is  not  confined  to 
these  localities.  When  oxidized,  it  forms  hydrated  oxides,  brown 
or  yellow  hematites ;  it  is  from  these  that  the  iron  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  chiefly  manufactured.  In  its  original  form  it  is  found  in 
round  or  flattened  lumps,  spheroids,  imbedded  in  clay,  clay-slate, 
sandstone,  shale,  or  limestone,  and  arranged  in  regular  veins. 
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These  baLb  range  from  globules  of  the  size  of  peas  to  masses  of 
two  and  more  tons  in  weight ;  but  as  there  are  often  large  quan- 
tities of  dead  slate  between  the  balls,  the  ore  is  ezpenaiye,  how- 
ever soft  the  shale  may  be.  When  the  spheroids  ozidize,  the 
oxide  assomes  the  form  of  shells  ranged  in  circular  layers,  like  an 
onion.  It  appears  that  the  oxidation  progresses  either  by  pe- 
riods,  or,  that  atone  time  of  the  process  more  of  the  impurities  are 
removed  than  at  others,  which  causes  a  different  density  in  the 
hydrated  oxide,  and  a  consequent  fonnation  of  strata.  This  ore 
does  not  often  contain  more  than  88  per  cent  of  metaL  Its  com- 
position is  that  of  the  sparry  ore,  but  it  contains  always  some 
alumina  (whence  its  name),  and  some  silica,  and  lime.  The  ore, 
when  dried  or  roasted,  emits  the  peculiar  argillaceous  odor  inci- 
dent to  clay  and  clay  ores.  Its  color  is  gray,  often  yellowish- 
brown  or  blue.  When  in  compact  veins,  it  resembles  limestone 
very  much,  in  color  and  fracture,  but  is  heavier  and  harder,  for 
which  reasons  it  is  generally  denominated  limestone-ore  in  the 
western  coal-fields.  Its  fracture  is  always  close-grained.  Sp.  gr. 
•8  to  8-5. 

This  ore  is  not  much  used  in  its  natural  form,  however  ex- 
tensively the  oxide  resulting  from  its  decomposition  is  smelted. 
The  extraction  of  it,  occurring  mostly  in  small  veins  of  one  to 
two  feet  in  thickness,  is  rather  expensive,  and  so  long  as  its  out- 
crops or  beds,  where  the  latter  have  been  deposited,  are  not  ex- 
hausted, our  smelters  will  not  be  inclined  to  work  the  carbonate. 
Besides  the  expenses  of  raising  this  ore,  those  of  roasting  and 
smelting  are  always  greater  than  for -the  hydrates. 

A  specimen  of  this  ore  from  the  anthracite  coal  region  near 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  ftumished  protoxide  of  iron  48*93,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia 2*40,  carb.  acid  20*20,  silica  28*76,  alumina  2*25.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  assay  of  an  ore  from  the  western  coal-field,  Meroer 
county,  Pa., — carbonate  of  iron  84*24,  carb.  of  manganese  1"38, 
carb.  of  lime  4*88,  alumina  -89,  silica  7*06,  water  2*10.  A  fine 
quality  of  this  kind  of  ore  is  extensively  smelted  in  Maryland; 
it  is  found  in  the  tertiary  deposits  near  Baltimore,  imbedded  in  a 
tough  clay,  in  horizontal  layers  near  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground, 
and  seldom  extending  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.  The  ore,  evi- 
dently carried  by  floods  from  the  coal  region,  is  found  associated 
with  well-preserved  trunks  qf  trees,  and  other  vegetable  matter. 
It  is  very  pure,  close  and  compact,  and  furnishes  a  superior  iron 
for  the  forge. 
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The  aboye^mentioned  species  fonn  the  only  valuable  minerals 
for  the  manu&ctare  of  iron  in  this  country.  Other  compounds 
of  iron,  sudi  as  pyrites,  arsenical  iron,  carburet  of  iron,  phos- 
phates, sulphates,  chromates,  muriates,  titanates,  and  silicates  of 
iron,  are  incidental  admixtures  to  these  ores;  they  never  are 
smelted  by  themselves.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  the  metal. 

In  respect  to  the  action  of  the  ores  in  the  fiimace,  they  are 
generally  divided  into  re&actory  and  ftusdble.  The  latter  are 
those  porous,  spongy  ores,  which  easily  combme  with  carbon  and 
form  gray  iron ;  all  the  hydrates  and  some  of  the  soft  red  oxides 
belong  to  this  class.  Magnetic  ore,  specular  ore,  particularly  the 
crystallized  variety,  sparry  ore,  and  the  compact  carbonates,  are 
termed  refractory  ores. 

Alloys  of  Irofu — Whenever  alloys  which  are  composed  of 
other  metals,  are  useftd,  those  of  iron  are  pre-eminently  so.  In 
£ftct,  pure  iron  is  a  useless  substance  for  all  practical  purposes, 
except  the  manufacture  of  steeL  If  therefore  aUoys  must  be 
formed  to  make  this  metal,  useful,  the  question  naturally  arises 
which  of  them  are  the  most  generally  useful,  and  which  are  so 
only  to  a  limited  extent  When  iron  in  its  pure  state  is  not 
suited  for  practical  purposes,  and  we  are  compelled  to  combine 
it  with  other  matter ;  and  when  it  is  extremely  refractory,  thus 
causing  expense  in  working  it,  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance 
to  the  manu£Etcturer  to  deter;mine  what  kind  of  foreign  matter  to 
combine  With  it^  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  himself 
and  to  the  consumer.  The  expenses  of  making  iron  are  chiefly 
in  its  smelting  and  refining,  and  the  benefit  of  economy  must  be 
sought  for  in  these  operations.  Smelting  is  cheapest^  when  the 
metd  and  fluxes  are  most  fluid ;  and  the  labor  of  transforming 
crude  iron  into  wrought-iron  is  least  when  the  impurities  can  be 
removed  in  the  shortest  time,  and  with  the  least  labor.  We  shall 
here  describe  the  nature  of  alloys,  and  allude  to  their  application 
hereafter. 

Iron  and  oxygen  are  not  fusible  at  all ;  they  do  not  assume  a 
metallic  form  until  they  become  a  salt — ^such  as  magnetic  oxide. 
Iron  may  combine  with  a  little  chlorine,  which  causes  it  to  be 
fltdd ;  but  this  renders  it  extremely  brittle  when  cold.  We  have 
no  other  evidence  of  the  combination  of  iron  and  chlorine,  than 
that  iron  melted  under  a  cover  of  chlorides-  is  very  pure,  fluid| 
and  brittle,  of  a  bright  silvery  color  and  lustre.    When  this  very 
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fusible  metal  is  gently  heated,  it  is  converted  into  very  refrac- 
tory iron — ^becoming  fibrous  and  extremely  tenacious,  ^e  melt* 
ing  of  iron  under  a  cover  of  chlorides  is  not  so  easily  performed; 
it  succeeds  best  when  turnings  of  good  gray  cast-iron  are  melted 
by  applying  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  a  flux  composed  of  coihmoD 
salt,,  lime,  and  alumina. 

The  affinity  of  iron  for  sulphur  is  very  great ;  it  is  tediotu  to 
remove  all  the  sulphur  fix)m  it  when  once  combined.  Iron  ab- 
sorbs sulphur  from  all  other  metals,  from  fluxes,  and  from  carbon. 
Oxygen  or  chlorine  are  the  only  substances  which  will  remoye 
sulphur,  and  before  they  enter  into  combination  with  iron  all  of 
it  must  be  removed.  The  various  forms  of  the  legitimate  com- 
pounds of  iron  and  sulphur  are  of  no  interest  to  us.  Small  quan- 
tities of  sulphur,  I  of  1  per  cent  in  the  metal,  not  only  are  inju- 
rious to  iron,  but  cause  expense  and  vexation  in  refining.  Mudi 
sulphur  in  iron  causes  it  to  be  cold-short,  brittle  and  hard  when 
cold ;  a  little  produces  hot-short  and  btittleness  when  the  lion  is 
hot.  Sulphur  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  iron ;  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  cadmium.  At  low  heats  it  does  not  cause  fluidity ;  the 
iron  assumes  a  mushy  appearance,  but  is  not  fluid.  When  the 
same  iron  is  heated  to  a  higher  degree  it  becomes  perfectly  Md, 
white,  and  compact.  Similar  phenomena  occur  with  carburets 
of  iron ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  conclude  by  analogy,  that  such  is 
the  case  with  all  alloys,  particularly  where  one  substance  is  far 
•more  volatile  than  the  other.  When  iron  is  combined  with  sul- 
phur to  such  an  extent  as  in  pyrites,  it  is  extremely  hard ;  oxy- 
gen does  not  attack  it,  and  strong  adds  do  not  affect  it  When 
it  contains  only  a  trace  of  sulphur,  it  is  fiur  more  liable  to  corzo- 
sion  than  pure  or  alloyed  iron.  This  is  another  evidence  of  the 
truth,  that  chemical  affinity  has  not  so  much  influence  in  the  oor- 
rosion  of  metals,  as  their  compact  close  form.  Sulphur  is  not 
attacked  by  oxygen,  whereas  iron  is,  and  it  requires  the  dose 
cover  of  sulphur  to  protect  it  When  metals  are  mixed  with  the 
sulphuret  of  iron  which  have  no, particular  affinity  for  sulphur— 
such  as  gold — the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret  advances  more 
rapidly.  It  appears  that  in  this  case  moisture  finds  access  into 
the  pores  of  the  metal,  which  accelerates  the  oxidation.  This 
electrical  action,  which  is  frequently  observed  in  metallic  alloys, 
arises  in  consequence  of  imperfect  union ;  it  is  by  no  means  a 
universal  case.  Iron  appears  to  melt  with  sulphur  in  all  p^opo^ 
tions ;  but  it  either  requires  a  certain  amount  to  form  a  chemical 
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anion  of  perfect  fluidity,  or  bo  high  a  degree  of  heat  that  a  proper 
arrangement  among  the  particles  becomes  possible.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  union  is  formed  which  is  not  ea^j  destroyed.  When 
iron  containing  sulphur  is  heated  red-hot,  and  suddenly  cooled  in 
water  which  is  a  little  warm,  a  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
perceptible,  even  when  only  a  trace  of  sulphur  is  present  A 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  ore,  coal  or  flux,  which  is  so  small  as  to 
escape  the  most  skilful  assayer,  is  sufficient  to  cause  iron  to  be 
red-short 

Phosphorus  andiron. — ^Phosphoric  add  is  frequently  found  in 
iron  ores;  quite  as  well  in  those  which  are  primitive  as  in  those 
of  the  coal  formations  and  younger  ores.  Phosphoric  acid  in 
contact  with  coal  is  converted  into  phosphorus;  and  as  iron  has 
strong  affinities  for  phosphorus,  we  always  find  it  in  the  metal  if 
it  has  been  in  the  ore  or  the  fuel — particularly  in  gray  metal. 
When  white  metal  is  smelted,  a  large  qjiantity  of  phosphorus  is 
absorbed  by  the  slag  as 'phosphoric  acid.  Phosphorus,  unlike 
sulphur,  causes  iron  to  be  very  fluid  even  in  small  quantities  and 
at  low  heats.  Owing  to  this  property,  phosphorus  is  less  vexatious 
when  present  in  iron  than  sulpkur.  Iron  with  phosphorus  is 
white,  close,  and  compact ;  assumes  a  high  polish,  and  is  less  at- 
tacked by  oxygen  than  other  alloys.  It  is  extremely  brittle,  so 
that  the  least  force  will  break  it  when  cooled  below  82^.  Phos- 
phorus will  drive  sulphur  from  iron,  when  the  latter  is  present ; 
still,  they  may  be  both  in  crude  iron  at  the  same  time.  Sulphur 
is  removed  before  phosphorus  can  be  evaporated.  Iron  which 
contains  phosphorus  melts  easily,  works  well  in  refining,  is  easily 
welded,  and  is  in  fact  very  manageable. 

Carburet  of  Iron. — ^We  do  not  know  if  a  carburet  of  definite 
proportions  is  in  existence ;  gray  cast-iron  is  a  mere  mechanical 
mixture,  and  so  is  steel.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  car- 
buret It  appears  that  the  refractory  character  of  carbon  does 
not  admit  of  an  intimate  union  but  tmder  forced  conditions. 
Carbon  will  liberate  itself  in  spite  of  the  affinity  existing  between 
it  and  the  metal.  Carbon  unites  with  iron  very  readily  in  all 
proportions,  from  a  small  per  cent  of  iron  in  graphite,  to  a  quarter 
of  1  per  cent  of  carbon  in  steel.  The  compounds  containing 
much  carbon  are  not  fusible ;  they  are  mere  black  powders.  It 
appears  that  iron  cannot  absorb  more  than  6  per  cent  of  carbon 
— gray  or  white  crude  iron — without  losing  cohesion.  Iron  with 
carbon  may  be  sofb  when  gray,  but  is  hard  when  white.    Gray 
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iron  is  imperfeoUy  fluid — limpid — at  all  times;  wMte  iion  is 
mushy  like  a  sulphuret,  but  assmnes  a  perfect  fluiditj  when 
heated  to  a  high  degree.  There  is  a  striking  similarity  befcwoeii 
the  combinations  of  sulphur  and  iron,  and  Hiose  of  carbon  and 
iron,  vhich  extends  even  fSurther  than  mere  fluiditj.  White  iron 
has  all  the  qualities  of  a  perfect  alloy ;  gnty  iron  that  of  a  me- 
chanical mixture.  We  will  endeavor  to  show  the  nature  of  this 
differenca  White  iron,  that  is  a  perfect  alloy,  we  do  not  observe 
but  in  crude  iron  which  has  been  smelted  from  sparry  ore,  and 
in  hardened  steeL  The  intimate  union  of  carbon  and  iron  which 
is  requisite  to  form  an  alloy  is  not  in  existence  in  gray  iron,  and  in 
steel  only  when  hardened.  In  white  crude  iron,  sufficient  caibon 
remains  in  union  with  the  metal  to  cause  its  fluidity ;  this,  for 
want  of  other  matter,  is  chiefly  effected  by  carbon.  When  more 
carbon  than  about  six  per  cent  is  removed  firom  this  iron,  it 
ceases  to  be  fusible  in  the  furnaces.  The  carbon  is  natorally  in 
very  intimate  connection  in  the  spedular  ore,  and  the  beat  in 
smelting  removes  merely  a  part  of  it^  and  chiefly  oxygen.  A 
definite  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  carbon  and  iron  exists  al- 
ready in  the  ore,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed;  a ce^ 
tain  portion  of  the  ore  however  retains  its  original  oonstitotion, 
which  with  the  dif^rence  of  oxygen  or  these  particles  of  earbuiet^ 
are  surrounded  by  a  certain  number  of  particles  of  pnre  iron 
which  prevent  their  decomposition.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  carbon 
in  this  iron  resists  the  effects  of  oxygen  for  a  Iqnger  time  than 
that  in  other  kinds  of  iron,  and  also  in  steel ;  and  to  this  extent 
we  may  call  this  iron  a  true  alloy.  It  is  the  intimate  contact  ot 
a  few  atoms  of  carbon,  which  imparts  character  to  a  large  mass 
of  iron.  In  gray  iron,  or  tempered  steel,  the  atoms  of  carbon 
fill  merely  the  pores;  and,  if  we  assume  that  carbon  is  dis- 
solved in  hot  iron — ^which  we  are  permitted  to  do  because  similar 
cases  happen  with  other  substances — we  at  once  discover  the 
cause  of  hardening.  It  is  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  metal, 
and  its  strong  cohesion,  which  condenses  the  cisorbon  betvireen  its 
particles,  and  forces  it  to  remain  in  chemical  union.  The  strong 
cohesion  in  the  atoms  of  carbon  is  the  cause  of  gray  iron;  and 
the  want  of  cohesion  between  the  atoms  of  the  latter,  or  want  of 
Visibility,  is  the  cause  of  the  hardening  of  this  metal  by  sadden 
cooling.  We  see  here  at  once  the  philosophy  of  hardening  and 
tempering,  and  that  an  alloy  of  arsenic  or  phosphorus  cannot  be 
tempered  or  hardened,  because  that  essential  condition,  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  lihe  particles,  is  wanting.  Carbon  crystallizes  at  a  mucli 
higher  heat  than  iron,  and  is  solid ;  it  also  separates  before  iron 
which  is  slowly  cooling  has  sufficient  cohesion  to  prevent  its 
crysfallization.  Carbon  thus  canses  hardness  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  substances ;  and  if  we  disregard  tempering,  or  annealings 
there  are  substances  which  impart  a  higher  degree  of  hardness  to 
iron  than  carbon.  It  appears  that  manganese  induces  the  solu- 
tion of  carbon  in  iron  more  than  other  substances ;  still,  there  are 
0ome  other  metals  which  produce  the  same  effect  Iron  exerts  a 
powerfiil  influence  on  carbon  at  low  heats  and  in  the  presence  of 
other  matter.  It  absorbs  it  and  retains  it  as  a  black  powder. 
This  is  the  case  in  gray  iron,  and  blistered  and  annealed  steeL 
In  strong  iron,  and  gray  iron  of  great  cohesion,  carbon  is  con- 
densed  into  graphite  and  crystallized.  We  infer  from  these 
and  other  &ct8,  that  carbon  exists  in  white  steel,  white  iron, 
and  in  hardened  steel,  in  the  form  in  which  we  find  it  in  the  dia- 
mond. 

Since  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  hardening,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  say  a  few  words  on  annealing  and  tempering ;  tiie  latter,  of 
oourse,  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  first.  In  exposing  any  alloy 
to  a  heat  which  may  partially  liberate  some  of  the  component 
parts,  we  afibrd  them  an  opportunity  to  aggregate  in  their  own 
peculiar  form«  And  if  the  particles  of  the  main  body  of  the 
metal  are  not  movable,  the  alloyed  particles  will  assume  forms  of 
their  own,  separate  from  the  metal,  and  it  becomes  porous ;  its 
pores  are  filled  with  the  foreign  substances.  This  requires  that 
at  least  one  of  the  elements  in  the  alloy  should  have  sufficient 
cohesion  to  assume  a  form  of  its  own,  which,  of  course,  induces 
the  others  to  do  so.  Carbon  is  pre-eminently  qualified  for  this 
end,  and  generaQy  performs  it  Carbon  is  not  necessarily  re- 
quired in  all  cases ;  tin  effects  the  same  in  copper,  and  sulphur 
next  to  carbon  in  iron.  It  follows  from  this,  that  substances 
which  are  intimately  combined  with  the  metal,  or  which  have 
not  sufficient  cohesion  of  their  own,  cannot  separate ;  such  an 
alloy  cannot  be  annealed.  This  is  the  case  with  arsenic  and 
iron,  and  some  other  metals.  Iron  in  such  combinations  cannot 
be  altered,  but  by  the  evaporation  or  oxidation  of  the  substances. 
Silicon  forms  a  very  hard  alloy  with  iron ;  it  cannot  be  tempered 
when  carbon  is  not  present ;  but  if  such  iron  is  exposed  to  a  gen- 
tle heat,  under  exposure  to  oxygen,  the  silicon  is  oxidized  and 
the  most  brittle  metal  may  be  converted  into  malleable  cast-iron. 
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It  is  not  material  in  sucli  case  how  much  foreign  matter  is  present 
in  a  metal,  if  its  cohesion  is  not  destroyed. 

Silicon — ^This  substance  appears  to  have  as  mnch  affinitjr  for 
iron  as  carbon;  and  if  not  found  in  solaige  quantities  it  is  never- 
theless present  in  all  commercial  iron  and  in  the  best  steeL  The 
general  diffusion  of  silicon — or'silex,  silica — ^its  presence  in  all 
iron  ores,  together  with  its  strong  affinity  for  iron,  indicates  as 
certain  its  presence  in  iron.  Silicon,  alloyed  with  iron,  causes 
the  metal  to  be  very  hard  and  brittle.  All  the  iron  smelted  from 
sUicat^,  in  which  the  oxides  of  iron  are  united  by  fusion  to  silez, 
is  extremely  hard  and  brittle ;  more  so  even  than  phosphorus 
would  make  it  When  crude  iron  is  largely  alloyed  with  siU- 
con,  it  causes  the  wrought-iron,  made  of  it,  to  be  brittle  and  soft; 
it'  forms  therefore  the  poorest  kind  of  bar-iron.  Half  of  1  per  cent 
of  silicon  causes  crude  iron  to  be  brittle ;  but  iron  may  contain 
10  per  cent  and  more  of  silex,  and  be  perfectly  malleable.  The 
first  is  an  alloy,  the  second  a  mechanical  mixture.  When  sih- 
cioufl  iron  is  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat — ^tempered  in  sand  or  iron 
ore — ^the  silicon  oxidizes  and  separates  from  the  particles  of  iron 
and  forms  particles  of  silex,  which  do  not  combine  chemically 
with  iron.  Here  silex  is  in  the  same  form  as  carbon  in  annealed 
iron.  Berzelius  relates  that  he  assayed  a  specimen  of  perfectly 
malleable  iron,  which  furnished  19  per  cent  of  silex.  Fibrous 
wrought-iron  may  contain  large  quantities  of  silex,  and  be  per- 
fectly malleable  and  ductile,  but  when  the  iron  contains  in  the 
mean  time  carbon,  an  exposure  to  a  high  red  heat  will  convert 
the  silex  into  silicon  and  cause  the  iron  to  become  short  and  brit^ 
tie.    We  shall  allude  to  this  subject  again. 

Aluminum. — ^We  shall  not  allude  to  the  alloys  of  Boron,  Sd- 
enium,  Tellurium,  and  some  other  substances,  because  these  are 
of  no  practical  value.  Aluminum  appears  to  have  a  beneficial,  - 
toughening  influence  on  iron,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Wooty — 
East  Indian  steel--contains  this  metal  as  alloy.  It  is  certain,  that 
aU  iron  smelted  from  clay  ores  is  stronger  than  that  smelted  from 
any  other  kind  of  ore,  partictdarly  in  the  form  of  wrought-iron. 
Pure  alumina  combines  readily  with  iron  when  borings  of  gray 
cast-iron  are  smelted  with  it  Such  cast-iron  contains,  however, 
silicon  and  other  substances,  which  interfere  with  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  alloy.  It  may  be  difficult  to  form  a  pure  alloy  of 
iron  and  alumina,  because  a  high  heat  is  required,  at  which  other 
substances,  whose  presence  cannot  be  avoided,  enter  into  oombi* 
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nation.  In  fluxing  ir6n  and  aluminmn  by  a  substance  whicb  baa 
a  strong  affinity  for  both,  so  as  to  reduce  the  point  of  melting, 
pure  alloy  may  be  formed,  provided  the  flux  is  volatile  and  may 
be  driven  o£  Pure  carbon,  or  arsenic  may  form  such  a  flux.  It 
is  stated  that  iron  alloyed  with  alumina  is  very  hard  and  tough, 
and  exhibits  the  nature  of  Damascus  steeL  This  is  a  strong  in* 
dication  of  the  re&actory  nature  of  the  alloy ;  it  does  not  combine 
uniformly  with  the  mass  of  the  metal. 

Arsenic. — ^This  substance  causes  iron  to  be  very  fluid,  hard, 
and  brittle.  One  part  of  iron  borings  melt^  together  with  two 
parts  of  arsenious  acid,  form  an  arseniuret  of  iron,  of  definite  con- 
stitution. The  best  manner  to  alloy  iron  with  arsenic  is  by 
cementation,  as  we  have  shown  already.  Arsenic  combines  very 
intimately  with  iron ;  its  alloy  cannot  be  hardened  like  steel,  nor 
can  it  be  annealed.  When  the  heat  in  melting  this  alloy  is  too 
strong,  the  arsenic  evaporates  rapidly,  throwing  out  iron  which 
bums  with  greater  brilliancy  than  any  other  compound  of  iron. 
It  bums  in  similar  manner  to  a  very  hot  zinc  alloy,  but  with  more 
vigor.  Notwithstanding  the  great  affinity  between  iron  and 
arsenic,  in  cooling  or  crystallizing,  both  separate  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  in  a  different  manner  than  iron  and  carbon.  When  an 
arsenical  alloy  is  cooled  and  polished  it  shows,  on  examination 
with  a  microscope,  a  mass  of  dark  crystals  imbedded  in  a  bright 
white  metal,  -^hich  forms  a  regular  net*work,  filling  the  spaces 
between  the  crystals.  We  suppose  the  crystals  may  be  iron,  and 
a  little  arsenic,  and  the  cementing  metal  chiefly  arsenic  with  a  lit- 
tle iron ;  these  are  conditions  which  exist  in  other  alloys.  If  this 
alloy  is  tempered  at  a  red  heat,  the  arsenic  evaporates,  and  causes 
the  remaining  metal  to  be  extremely  brittle.  The  same  cause  is 
active  in  hardening  this  substance.  If  the  metal  thus  weakened 
by  tempering  or  hardening  is  melted  again  it  forms  a  coherent, 
hard,  compact  iron,  but  with,  less  arsenic.  This  alloy,  so  long 
as  any  arsenic  is  perceptible,  cannot  be  forged  nor  welded,  it  is 
hot-short)  and  cold-short 

We  perceive  here,  very  distinctly,  the  cause  of  brittleness,  and 
some  reflection  leads  us  to  the  cause  of  hardness  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  all  other  metalUo  alloys.  Arsenic  is  a  strong  solvent  for 
iron,  but  its  own  weak  cohesion  cannot  prevent  the  iron  from 
forming  large  crystals,  which,  being  held  together  by  a  cement 
of  weak  metal,  do  not  adhere  very  strongly.  This  alloy  may 
be  compared  to  crystals  of  salt,  which  contain  water  of  crys* 

31 
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tallization,  and  anhydrous  crystals.  The  metal  is  conseqaenflj 
brittle,  notwithstanding  its  high  degree  of  hardness.  If  the  a^ 
senic  were  a  less  perfect  solvent,  the  iron  conld  not  form  lai^ 
crystals,  and  consequently  the  mass  •would  not  be  so  brittle.  Cw- 
bon  shows  the  truth  of  this  theory  tery  distinctly.  Iron  and  ar- 
senic are  brittle  when  hot  for  the  same  reasons.  Arsenic  in  erapo- 
rating  expands,  and  does  not  admit  of  close  contact  between  the 
particles  of  iron ;  the  latter  are  hard  and  refractory,  their  gor&oes 
slippery,  and  of  little  cohesion ;  they  cannot  adhere  together  nntil 
the  cause  of  fluidity  is  removed,  that  is,  the  arsenic  evaporated. 
When  we  assume  that  all  ultimate  particles  of  matter  are  extremely 
hard,  which  must  be  particularly  the  case  with  those  which  have 
a  strong  affinity  among  themselves,  that  is,  strong  cohesion,  we 
find  the  cause  of  hardness.  If  i,  substance  is  dissolved,  and  per- 
mitted to  crystallize  in  the  solvent,  in  the  most  compact,  dense 
form  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  must  assume  the  highest  degree 
of  hardness.  The  more  dense  the  solvent,  the  higher  will  be  the 
degree  of  hardness  of  the  crystals ;  because  the  first  assists  the 
latter  in  forming  an  intimate  union.  Diamond  cannot  be  any 
thing  else  than  melted  carbon ;  its  strong  cohesion  is  the  canae  oi 
its  superior  hardness.  Carbon  must  be  soluble  in  all  refractory 
metals,  and  must  have  a  similar  effect  upon  them  which  it  has  on 
iron.  It  is  the  united  cohesion  of  iron  and  carbon,  which  caus^ 
steel,  or  iron,  to  be  hard ;  and  it  is  the  solvent  power  of  arsenic 
which  permits  the  particles  of  iron  to  join  in  such  contact  as  to 
become  hard.  All  substances  of  great  cohesion  must  form  hafd 
bodies  when  permitted  to  crystallize  in  small  particles,  and  form 
a  close  compact  body. 

The  various  phenomena  exhibited  by  alloys,  are  more  dis- 
tinctly manifested  in  the  combinations  of  iron  than  in  those  of  any 
other  metal,  because  of  the  universal  aflSnity  of  iron  for  other  mat- 
ter, and  because  it  has  been  so  closely  examined.  The  strong 
cohesion  of  the  metal  is  the  cause  of  lie  great  difference  in  its 
alloys.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  carbon  could  be  united  with  plati- 
num, the  alloy  would  show  similar  phenomena  as  that  of  iron, 
and  perhaps  to  a  higher  degree. 

Arsenic  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  on  iron;  it  causes  cast- 
iron  to  be  extremely  brittle,  but  when  removed  from  it  by  refin- 
ing, and  converting  it  into  bar-iron,  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly 
soft  and  pure.    Most  of  that  iron  which  furnishes  the  best  cast- 
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Btedf  Ib  Bianufactared  from  01^  wUoh  contain  aisei^    Wefihall 
allude  to  this  gubject  again. 

Okromium. — ^Iron  oombinea  with  cluomium  quite  easily,  and 
forma  an  exceedingly  hard  alloy,  which  is  brittle.  By  conveitmg 
crade-iron  into  bar-iron,  all  the  chromium  contained  in  it  is 
eaaily  removed.  Chromium  is  veiy  refractory,  and  C(msequently, 
we  entertain  serioufl  doubts  of  the  brittleness  of  the  alloy  of 
this  metal  and  iron.  Sixty  parts  of  iron  alloyed  to  forly  of 
chromium,  is  stated  to  be  veiy  hard  and  tenacious,  cutting 
glass  equal  to  a  diamond.  Chromium,  as  well  as  iron,  are  both 
refiactoiy,  and,  as  the  heat  required  to  melt  either  is  high,  it 
n  difficult  to  obtain  the  alloy  without  an  admixture  of 
other  matter;  to  the  latter  must  be  assigned  the  brittleness 
which  is  asserted  to  belong  to  it  In  smelting  these  metab^ 
either  from  their  ores  together,  or  (xnitting  them  directly,  in  all 
instances  their  purity  must  be  doubted.  The  only  manner  in 
which  a  considerably  pure  alloy  is  obtained,  is,  by  melting  filings 
of  pure  wrought  iron,  in  a  day  crucible,  lined  with  the  pure  oxide 
of  chromium  and  carbon ;  the  first  forms  a  second  lining  in  the 
latter.  The  alloy  thus  obtained,  is,  according  to  our  own  expe- 
rience, very  hard,  uniform  and  tenacious^  and  shows  no  signs  of 
crystallization,  when  polished. 

THtanium. — ^This  metal  appears  to  be  so  refractory,  and  has  so 
little  affinity  for  iron,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  an  union.  An 
union  is,  however,  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  between  lead 
and  iron,  that  is,  by  employing  a  substance  which  has  affinity  for 
both.  We  have  no  experience  in  forming  this  alloy,  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  metal  hardly  admits  of  its  practical  use. 

.  Zinc, — ^We  have  alluded  to  the  combination  of  zinc  and  iron 
before.  As  cast  metal  the  alloy  is  worthless,  it  never  will  obtain 
strength.  In  refining  crude  iron  which  contains  zinc,  the  latter 
evaporates;  and  by  perseverance,  a  fine  tough  iron  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  this  respect  arsenic  is  superior  to  zinc,  it  works  with 
more  &Gility.  It  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Morris  Stirling  of 
England,  to  reSne  iron  in  the  presence  of  anc,  by  using  it  or  cala- 
mine, to  the  amount  of  (me  or  two  per  cent  in  the  puddling  fta> 
nace.  We  do  not  doubt  the  effect  asserted  of  zinc,  in  producing 
a  bright,  fibrous  iron,  but  we  doubt  its  forming  a  strong  iron ;  our 
own  experience  Jias  shown  that  no  strong  or  cheap  iron,  can  be 
thus  manufactnred. 

Mcmganese, — ^The  similarity  of  this  metal  with  iron,  subjects 
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it  to  the  same  laws.  It  forms  similar  oomponnds.  In  oombining 
with  iron  it  causes  it  to  be  more  fluid,  and  consequently,  harder  ^ 
than  it  is  naturally.  This  metal  is  one  of  the  best  alloys  in  com- 
bination with  iron,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  wrought-iion. 
It  causes  cast-iron  to  be  hard  and  brittle ;  but  this  assertion  musk 
be  taken  with  due  allowance  for  the  influence  of  other  matter. 
The  protoxide  of  manganese  is  a  strong  alkali,  and  forms  a  very 
fusible  fluid  slag  with  silex.  'In  refining  iron  which  contains  manga- 
nese, the  latter  is  oxidized  before  any  iron  is  attacked  by  oxygen; 
and  its  strong  affinity  for  silex  removes  the  latter  &om  the  iron. 
No  manganese  is  ever  detected  in  wrought-iron.  Crude  iron  con- 
tains it  when  smelted  from  ores  in  which  it  exists.  In  mann&o- 
turing  wrought-iron,  this  .substance  is,  on  account  of  its  alkaline 
and  refiractory  nature,  the  most  useful  auxiliary.  Its  application 
as  black  oxide  in  puddling  or  refining  iron  requires  some  caution; 
of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

NuHeel  and  OobalL — ^These  metals,  alloyed  with  iron,  appear 
to  exert  a  similar  influence  upon  it.  Nickel  is  found  native  and 
alloyed,  in  meteoric  iron.  This  alloy  has  been  little  examined, 
and  is,  to  all  appearance,  of  slight  practical  use. 

Antimony. — ^This  combines  readily  with  iron;  the  alloy  is 
very  hard  and  very  brittle.  It  is^useless.  The  oxides  of  the 
metals  mixed,  and  melted  with  carbon  in  a  crucible,  form  an  al- 
loy at  a  low  heat. 

Lead. — ^This  substance  does  not  combine  very  readily  with 
iron,  particularly  when  the  latter  is  in  combination  with  carbon. 
When  contained  in  the  ores  of  iron,  it  separates  in  the  blast-fur- 
nace firom  the  iron  and  forms  a  stratum  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  The  crude  iron  thus  smelted  is  extremely  hard,  becomes 
very  fluid  on  melting,  and  works  admirably  well  in  the  forge- 
fire  and  puddling-fumace,  and  makes  a  very  tenacious,  fine, 
bright,  fibrous  iron,  of  first-rate  qualily.  The  fluid  alloy  of  lead 
and  iron  is  of  no  practical  use ;  when  cast  it  is  brittle. 

Tin  combines  readily  with  iron,  and  both  ttiit-  in  various  pro- 
portions, and  form  definite  compounds.  The  alloy  is  always 
hard,  and  this  hardness  increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
tin,  until  the  latter  is  more  than  an  equal  part  This,  alloy  is 
heavier  than  iron  itself — of  greater  hardness  and  lustre ;  67'9  of 
iron  and  42*1  of  tin  is  said  to  be  an  alloy  particularly  distin- 
guished.    Iron  thinly  coated  with  tin  forms  tin-plate.    For  this 
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purpose  a  veiy  pure  tin  is  required,  or  at  least  a  metal  firee  fit>m 
easUy  oxidized  substances. 

Tin  added  to  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace,  to  tlie  amount  of 
^  or  1  per  cent,  causes  a  bright  metal,  which  works  remarkably 
well  in  squeezing  and  hammering.  It  forms  a  strong  iron,  mal- 
leable, neither  red-short  nor  cold-short  The  application  of  tin  for 
this  purpose  is  rather  expensive ;  we  may  obtain  the  same,  or 
similar  results,  by  other  means  less  costly. 

Copper. — Copper  has  no  marked  afi^ty  for  iron,  and  com- 
bines with  it  only  in  small  quantities.  Still,  y\  of  1  per  cent, 
causes  iron  to  be  red-short.  Mixed  to  cast-iron,  it  causes  cold- 
short. "Wrought-iron  with  copper  is  stronger,  when  cold,  than 
pure  iron.  Its  oxides  form  very  refractory  silicates,  which,  to- 
gether with  its  permanency  under  heat,  is  the  cause  of  its  adhering 
tenaciously  to  iron.  For  these  reasons,  it  cannot  be  removed 
from  iron  in  refining  the  latter. 

Becent  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  England  by 
Mr.  Stirling,  show  the  utility  which  we  may  expect  to  obtain 
from  alloys.  A  mixture  of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  manganese,  is 
said  to  form  an  alloy  similar  to  gold,  in  all  external  appearances. 
These,  and  alloys  of  iron,  tin,  zino^  antimony,  copper,  &C.,  are 
recommended  as  superior  n^taU  for  axle-bearings,  and  various 
other  purposes. 

Mercury. — ^Lron  does  not  combine  with  mercuiy  directly ;  but 
when  an  alloy  of  ipon,  which  contains  a  metal  soluble  in  quick- 
silver, is  brought  in  contact  with  it,  a  combination  ensues.  Alloys 
of  tin  and  iron,  zinc  and  iron,  sUver  and  iron,  may  be  combined 
with  mercury,  and  resist  the  charring  heat  of  wood.  It  forms  a 
hard,  brittle  amalgam,  similar  to  that  of  antimony. 

Stiver. — ^Lron  melts  readily  with  silver,  but  the  metals  separate 
in  cooking,  and  show  the  same  appearance  as  arsenic  and  iron. 
The  alloy  is  harder  and  stronger  than  that  of  arsenic.  This  com* 
pound  oxidizes  rapidly.  A  small  ^quantity  of  silver,  ^  per  cent, 
may  be  united  with  iron,  and  form  an  intimate  union. 

Gold,-— Tina  metal  fuses  easily  with  iron,  and  fine  ornamental 
works  ia  iron  are  soldered  with  it.  It  is  too  expensive  to  form 
practical  alloys  with  iron.  The  same  may  be  said  of  platinum, 
and  the  platinum  metals.  However  valuable  such  alloys  may  be 
for  scientific  purposes,  the  metallurgist  cannot  make  ^y  use  of 
them. 

Uies  of  Iron. — It  is  not  difficult  to  state  the  applications  of 
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non;  it  is  tused  eyerj  where  under  some  one  or  other  foim. 
Eyeij  person  knows  its  universal  ntilify.  It  is  capable  of  being 
oast  into  moalds,  and  formed  into  any  shape ;  it  is  drawn  into 
immeasnrablj  fine  wires,  rolled  into  sheets  thin  as  paper,  or  cast 
into  frames  of  immense  weight ;  kitchen  utensils  and  dwellings 
are  formed  of  it.  It  is  indispensable  to  all  active  men;  no  food 
etfli  be  prepared  without  it,  and  no  artisan  can  pursue  his  duties 
without  it  It  accommodates  itself  to  all  our  wants,  desires  and 
caprices ;  it  furnishes  the  needle,  the  plough,  and  the  anvil,  the 
anchor,  the  chisel,  and  the  steam-engine.  It  is  the  only  medicine 
friendly  to  human  life,  which  is  dependent  upon  its  existence  in 
the  -arteries  of  man. 

Mant^acture  of  Gastrlron, — ^Before  the  smelthig  of  iron  ore  is 
resorted  to,  it  is  most  generally  roasted.  Few  kinds  of  ore  are 
exempted  from  this  rule.  The  yellow  hydrates,  brown  hema- 
tites, in  &ct  all  the  hydrates,  need  no  roasting ;  «*he  red  hema- 
tites, day  ores,  compact  and  crystallized  oxides^  and  the  specular 
ore,  may  be  smelted  without  roasting.  Some  magnetic  oxides^ 
silicates,  and  carbonates,  are  also  smelted  without  this  intro- 
ductory operation.  All  those  ores  which  contain  sulphur,  ar- 
senic, carbonic  add,  carbon,  or  are  not  sufficiently  oxidized, 
ought  to  be  roasted.  « 

Boasting. — This  operation  has  been  generally  described  in 
Part  n.  Chapter  IL,  and  we  have  but  few  remarks  to  make  here, 
and  these  relate  particularly  to  iron.  The  operation  is  performed 
in  the  open  air  in  heaps ;  and  as  most  roast  ovens  have  been 
abandoned,  we  suppose  this  method  is  preferable  to  that  in  ovens. 
At  the  same  conclusion  we  arrive,  equally  as  well,  by  deductions 
based  upon  the  nature  of  the  mineral,  and  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished. M^netic  ore  should  be  roasted,  if  it  is  desirable  to 
smelt  carbuzretted  iron,  for  this  ore  is  too  compact  to  admit  of 
the  absorption  of  carbon,  and  it  must  be  made  porous  in  order  to 
form  gray  iron.  It  contains  also  very  frequently  iron  pyrites, 
blende,  galena,  arseniuret,  silica,  and  other  substances,  which  it 
is  necessary  to  oxidize.  When  specular  iron  contains  pyrites, 
which  frequently  happens,  it  must  be  roasted.  Sparry  ore  is  to 
be  roasted  to  remove  carbonic  add.  K  these  ores  are  pure,  that 
is,  free  from  sulphurets,  a  strong  and  rapid  heat  may  be  made ; 
but  when  Aey  are  impure,  a  red  heat,  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
^  air  and  moisture,  are  requisite  to  succeed  welL  Impure  ore, 
such  as  argillaceops  ore^  clay  ere,  or  hematites,  in  fact  all  ores 
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which  contain  silez,  must  be  roasted  gently  and  slowly  at  a  low 
heat|  and  with  a  long  continued  fire.  Ore  which  has  been  roasted 
must  be  red,  friable,  and  porous.  When  black  and  magnetic,  it 
is  converted  into  magnetic  ore,  and  will  not  smelt  gray  iron. 
When  it  has  been  too  hard  burned,  it  should  be  thrown  aside,  or 
mixed  with  well  roasted  ore  in  certain  proportions.  When  wliite 
iron  for  the  forge  is  to  be  smelted,  little  attention  is  required  in 
roasting  the  ore ;  still  that  from  roasted  ore  works  better  in  the 
forge,  and  forms  a  stronger  iron. 

Most  iron-works  roast  in  heaps ;  and  where  coal  is  cheap,  it 
certainly  is  the  most  economical  mode  of  working  the  ore :  but 
where  friel  is  high,  the  saving  of  it  should  be  regarded.  Half  the 
foel  used  in  heaps  may  be  saved  by  roasting  in  ovens.  A  ton  of 
coal,  or  a  cord  of  wood,  will  afford  heat  for  twenty  tons  of  ore, 
when  roasted  in  large  piles  or  heaps.  In  an  oven  one  hal^  and 
in  a  well  constructed  oven  one  third  of  that  fuel  is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  work ;  and  if  the  labor  is  considered  equal  in  both 
cases,  which  in  reality  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  oven,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  latter  are  evident.  When  the  quality  of  stone-coal, 
as  it  respects  sulphur,  is  doubtful,  wood  ought  to  be  used  in 
roasting,  for  the  affinity  of  iron  for  sulphur  is  so  great,  that  it 
will  absorb  any  which  is  not  oxidizsed.  In  using  the  kiln  for 
roasting,  it  is  not  advisa1;)le  to  mix  ore  and  coal,  because  if  the 
coal  contains  sulphur  it  will  certainly  adhere  to  the  iron.  In 
these  instances  it  is  the  better  plan  to  bum  the  coal  in  a  separate 
furnace,  and  oxidize  sulphur  and  hydrogen  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
air,  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  iron  ore.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  use  the  gases  from  coke-ovens  for  burning  lime,  and 
we  may  with  equal  propriety  and  success  roast  ore  by  these 
means.  In  fact,  the  following  method,  of  which  a  vertical  see 
tion  is  shown  in  fig.  218,  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  a  good 
roast  oven.  Two  or  more  coke-ovens  are  affixed  to  an  ore-kiln, 
which  may  also  serve  for  the  burning  of  lime.  These  coke 
ovens,  of  the  description  given  in  fig.  214,  admit  fresh  air  ovei 
the  hot  coke,  and  bum  the  gases,  which  enter  the  roast-oven 
perfectly.  If  sufficient .  air  cannot  be  conducted  through  the 
channel  over  the  coke,  a  few  small  apertures  leading  from 
below  the  coke-oven  into  the  flue,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  kiln, 
may  be  provided,  which  will  effectually  remove  all  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  perfect  combustion.  These  flues  from  the  coke-oven 
to  the  1"1"  must  be  provided  with  dampers,  in  order  to  suffocate 
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the  fire,  when  the  coke  ia  ready  for  drawing.    Iimtead  of  coke- 
ovens,  plain  furnaces  m&y  be  erected,  and  any  fdel  burned  in 


them  vUch  may  be  foond  profitable,  among  which  wood  is  enti- 
tled to  the  first  rank.  The  feeding  and  working  of  the  kiln  is 
very  simple,  and  needs  no  explanation. 


Those  plans  are  not  judicious  which  recommend  the  mixing 
of  the  fuel  with  the  iron  ore  in  roasting.  It  may  be  of  little  im- 
portance with  other  ores  how  the  fiiel  is  applied,  but  with  iron  it 
is  of  some  consequence.  No  pure  hydrogen,  no  sulphur,  or 
phosphorus,  ought  to  come  in  contact  with  iron  ore ;  and  if  the 
fiiel  is  mixed  with  the  ore,  such  occurrences  cannot  be  prevented. 
Hydrogen  forms  magnetic  oxide,  sulphur  forms  snlphurets,  and 
other  foreign  substances  are  quite  as  injurious.  When  hydrogen, 
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Bolpliiir,  IScc.,  are  perfectly  burned  before  they  come  in  contact 
witix  the  ore,  it  is  uninjured,  provided  there  is  no  unconsumed 
carbon  present  In  the  latter  case,  for  example,  sulphurous  add, 
-which  may  have  been  formed  in  the  grate,  is  decomposed,  and 
the  sulphur  remains  with  the  iron.  Other  impurities,  such  as 
sulphurets  in  coal,  or  ashes  from  wood  or  coal,  are'  hurtful  to  the 
ore,  and  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  it.  For  the  same  reasons, 
the  trundle-head  flame  of  a  furnace  cannot  be  used  for  roasting 
ore,  even  if  the  temperature  is  high  enough.  If  the  objections  to 
mingling  the  ore  with  coal  did  not  exist  in  respect  to  quality,  they 
would  be  valid  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed. 
Fuel  should  always  be  burned  in  the  highest  attainable  heat ; 
this  does  not  exist  in  an  ore-pile  or  in  a  kiln,  and  cannot,  because 
it  would  melt  the  ore.  That  which  oxidizes  ore  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage is  a  cherry-red  heat,  which,  in  no  case,  can  be  uniformly 
maintained  when  the  fuel  is  mixed  with  the  ore.  In  burning  the 
fuel  in  a  separate  furnace,  leading  the  flame  into  a  kiln,  all  the  ad- 
.  vantages  of  a  perfect  combustion,  with  freedom  from  the  ashes  of 
the  ore,  may  be  obtained.  In  this  case,  sufficient  air,  and  even 
vapors  of  water,  may  be  admitted  with  the  flame  of  the  fuel  to 
reduce  the  heat  to  a  standard  temperature. 

Whatever  may  be  the  means  by  which  ore  is  roasted,  it 
ought  to  be  a  peroxide  in  all  cases,  A  black,  melted  mass  of 
ore.is  like  so  much  forge-dnder,  and  it  wiU  cause  impure,  short 
iron.  If  the  ore  is  not  sufficiently  roasted,  it  is  no  better  than  in  its 
raw  state  in  the  furnace.  Time  and  a  limited  heat  §xe  required 
to  roast  well ;  and  the  lower  the  heat  is,  the  more  perfect  will 
be  the  result.  The  crystallized  carbonate,  sparry  ore,  is  one  of 
those  ores  which  will  bear,  and  which  requires,  a  high  heat  to 
oxidize  it ;  still,  the  h^at  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  accomplish 
oxidation.  It  requires  years  to  roast  such  ore  by  these  means. 
Nevertheless,  this  process  is  still  partially  practised  in  those  lo- 
calities in  Europe  where  the  quality  of^the  iron  is  an  object.  The 
argillaceous  ore  of  the  coal  regjions  there  is  roasted  in  immense 
heaps  for  six  or  nine  months  to  obtain  a  good  article.  Time  is  a 
powerful  agent  in  this  operation,  to  which  many  of  our  iron 
smelters  fidl  to  pay  proper  attention.  When  ore  is  to  be  roasted 
at  all,  every  heap  in  the  yard  should  be  on  fire,  and  the  longer  it 
is  so,  the  better  for  it ;  the  amount  of  fuel  is  thus  diminished, 
and  the  quality  of  ore  improved.  Ore  which  is  burned  in  small 
heaps,  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  tons,  should  have  at  least  four  or 
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six  weeks  of  continued  heat;  it  is  on  this  point  that  ovens  £u], 
and  it  maj  be  considered  as  the  ehief  cause  why  they  are  so  lit- 
tle used  The  length  of  time  may  be  in  some  measoie  compen* 
sated  by  fuel,  but  this  does  not  extend  beyond  a  certain  linul; 
for  when  the  heat  is  higher  than  a  cherry-red,  it  ceases  to  oxi- 
dize. Ovens,  therefore,  ought  to  be  large^  or  they  do  not 
work  welL  Some  ore  may  be  roasted  in  forty-eight  hours,  but 
it  would  be  better  if  twice  that  time  was  occupied  f(>r  it.  Mag- 
netic ore,  and  carbonates  of  any  kind,  should  have,  even  in  an 
oven,  a  continued  heat  during  a  week.  The  size  of  a  roast-kiln 
is  by  these  data  easily  calculated ;  when  a  ftimaoe  is  to  smelt 
sixty  tons  of  iron  a  week,  the  roast-ovens  should  have  a  capacitj 
of  three  times  that  amount  of  tons  for  argillaceous  ore.  A  kiln  of 
the  usual  construction  is  not  often  more  than  18  feet  high,  and  the 
interior  forms  an  inverted  cone  of  from  8  to  10  feet  at  the  top,  hj 
8  feet  at  the  bottom ;  such  an  oven  will  not  take  more  thanfort^ 
tons  of  ore,  and  cannot  fumidi  per  diem  more  than  six  tons  of  it 
well  roasted. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  smelting  argillaeeous  ores  cheaply 
and  to  advantage,  and  to  produce  a  useful  forge-iron,  provided 
the  smelters  keep  a  good  stock  of  ore  in  the  yard,  not  only  for 
roasting,  but  for  oxidation  and  lixiviation  of  the  roasted  ore  in 
the  atmosphere  when  cold.  The  latter  operation  is  not  less  im- 
portant than  the  roasting  itself.  Iron  ore  cannot  by  any  means 
be  purified  by  roasting  only ;  certain  substancea,  such  as  sul- 
phates  or  phosphates,  may  be  present,  and  certainly  are  if  any 
of  the  elements  of  these  acids  have  been  in  the  ore.  Such  acids, 
which  generally  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  are  re- 
moved by  water,  and  often  by  a  large  quantity  of  water  only.  Bain- 
water  is  the  best  solvent  for  such  substances,  and  an  exposure  of 
the  ore  for  a  time  to  its  purifying  effect,  is  the  best  means  to  ftee 
it  from  such  matter.  Whatever  may  be  the  means  by  which 
roasting  is  performed,  time,  air,  and  water  are  necessary  to  do  it 
well.  Large  clamps,  heaps,  are  as  profitable  as  ovens ;  and  if 
they  are  well  put  up,  and  suppliied  with  draught-holes  and  fire- 
chambers,  so  as  to  separate  the  combustion  firom  the  ore,  they 
may  work  quite  as  profitably  as  kilns.  Kilns  ought  to  be  in  all 
cases  kept  in  constant  action,  so  as  to  preserve  a  regular  supply  j 

of  ore,  and  lose  as  little  heat  as  possible.    The  common  form  of  I 

the  kiln  is  generally  an  inverted  cone,  while  our  drawing,  fig. 
212,  represents  a  right  cone.    The  latter  form  secures  more  uni- 
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fonmty  in  keat  tlurbughout  the  body  of  ore,  but  it  is  suited  only 
toco^ore,oftheleofafistandlarger  SmaU  ore  requij, 
a  wide  top.  Fine  ore  cannot  be  roasted  to  advantage  in  any 
oyen;  it  is  to  be  used  raw  or  roasted  in  ckmps.  A  kiln  in  the 
form  of  a  right  oone  should  have  a  partition  below,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  so  as  to  limit  the  size  of  the  grate. 

Ckansing  of  Ore. — ^Before  subjecting  ore  tooalfiningy  it  is  gen* 
erally  broken  into  lumps  of  a  uniform  size ;  if  such  is  not  the 
case,  or  if  the  roasted  lumps  are  still  too  large,  thej  are  broken 
bj  means  of  a  two-handed  beetle,  such  as  shown  in  fig.  216, 
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Machines  cannot  well  be  used  for  this.  It  is  more  expensive  to 
cany  the  ore  to  one  and  back  again,  than  to  break  it  by  hand.  K 
the  ore  is  hard,  an  ordinary  oval  limestone  hammer  is  used.  The 
size  of  the  ore  lumps  depends  partly  on  the  kind  of  ore,  but 
chiefly  on  the  smelting-fdmace  and  its  mode  of  operation.  When 
particularly  good  work  is  required  of  a  charcoal-fiirnaoe,  the  size 
of  ore  is  that  of  a  hen's  egg ;  at  coke-furnaces  we  see  lumps  of  four 
or  five  inches  charged,  and  at  anthracite  furnaces  any  size  which 
may  be  lifted  by  the  workmen  is  not  considered  too  large  for  the 
furnace.  When  good  iron  is  to  be  made,  the  ore  is  riddled,  to 
free  it  from  fine  dust,  earth,  and  ashes.  The  means  by  which 
this  is  done  is  not  important ;  a  common  sand  or  gravel  riddle 
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18  frequently  used,  and  we  find  also  machines  of  the  form  repre- 
sented in  fig.  216.    A  frame-work  is  formed  of  scantling,  about 
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6  feet  long,  4  feet  lugh,  and  2  feet  wide,  in  which  is  a  riddle,  A, 
suspended  nearly  horizontally.  The  latter  is  formed  of  {  inch 
wire  rods,  with  \  inch  spaces,  and  suspended  at  the  four  comeis 
on  four  rods,  which  move  about  the  point  of  suspension.  At  the 
highest  part  of  the  riddle  the  ore  is  charged  by  shovelling,  and  a 
boy  sets  it  in  motion.  The  coarse  ore  rolls  down  upon  a 
heap,  or  into  a  wheelbarrow,  and  the  fine,  which  passes  under 
the  machine,  is  carried  away  to  be  washed,  or  thrown  away. 
This  machine  is  light,  portable,  and  may  be  placed  conveniently 
to  the  ore. 

There  is  apparently  no  necessity  of  thus  freeing  th#^6re  fiom 
fine  dust,  for  these  fine  parts  are  in  most  cases  the  better  portion 
of  it  But  dry,  fine  ore,  will  trickle  through  the  spaces  between 
the  coal  in  the  blast  furnace,  and  arrive  unprepared  in  the  hearth, 
causing  white  iron,  and  often  serious  disturbances  in  the  smelt- 
ing operation,  by  producing  a  raw  slag,  or  by  accumulating  in 
certain  parts  of  the  furnace  and  obstructing  the  blast,  thus  causing 
scaffolding.  The  evil  resulting  from  fine  ore  has  been  effectually 
removed,  at  some  of  the  furnaces  in  New-York  State,  by  mixing 
the  fine,  granulated,  magnetic  ore  with  day,  and  forming  lumps  of 
a  large  size,  so  that  it  may  be  similar  to  coarse  ore.  Besides  thus 
improving  the  form  of  the  ore,  day  makes  a  natural  as  well  as  the 
best  flux  for  magnetic  ore;  and  an  admixture  of  it  would  not 
do  any  harm  in  many  other  instances,  particularly  where  rich 
ore  is  smelted.  When  a  mixture  of  clay  and  ore  is  made,  the 
first  ought  to  be  in  a  small  quantity,  and  intimately  mixed  with 
the  latter;  any  lumps  of  pure  day  are  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
smelting  operation. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  riddling  all  the  ore  which  is  used ; 
only  that  part  of  fine  ore  which  remains  on  the  ground  should 
be  thus  purified.  The  apparently  worthless  dust,  and  also  the 
fine  ore  which  remains  in  the  yard  after  the  removal  of  raw  mine 
ore,  is,  in  many  instances,  brought  to  the  washing-machine,  and 
liberated  from  those  fine  particles  which  may  be  carried  off  by 
water.  Washing-machines  of  a  variety  of  forms  are  in  use,  but 
that  represented  in  fig.  217  is  the  most  generally  adopted,  and 
may  be  considered  equal  in  effect  to  any  other  apparatus.  The 
grains  of  ore  thus  freed  fi-om  clay  are  mixed  with  the  coarse  ore 
and  smelted.  Separating  the  fine  dust  firom  iron  ore  by  riddling 
is  a  judicious  operation,  but  washing  away  fine  oxide  of  iron  is  of 
no  use.    There  may  be  cases,  such  as  washing  raw  magnetic  ore, 
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or  raw  hematites  wliich  are  largely  mixed  with  day,  but  washing 
roasted  ore  will  always  include  a  loss  of  metal.  Such  fine  ore 
may  be  tempered  wilh  water,  dried,  and  broken  into  lumps.    If 
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day  or  silex  exists  in  the  mass,  the  addition  of  a  little  slacked 
lime  will  cause  the  dried  ore  to  be  quite  hard;  and  if  pure  lime 
cannot  make  it  strong  enough  to  resist  the  friction  of  coal  in  the 
furnace,  a  little  clay*water  added  to  it  will  effect  it. 

Fluxes. — ^We  have  noticed  this  subject,  in  previous  paits  of 
this  work,  and  allude  here  merely  to  those  fluxes  applicable  to 
the  smelting  of  iron. 

In  practice  we  are  limited  to  a  few  minerals  as  flux — ^lime- 
stone for  silicioua  ore ;  and  silicious  clay,  or  other  silicious  com 
pounds,  for  calcareous  ore.  When  either  lime  or  silex  is  in 
excess  in  any  ore,  the  work  in  the  fiimace  is  imperfect — ^much 
coal  is  used,  and  laborwasted.  One  of  the  first  maxima  in  select* 
ing  flux,  should  be  that  it  contains  an  admixture  of  iron ;  and 
if  such  cannot  be  obtained,  which  is  most  frequently  the  case 
with  limestone,  an  impure  is  preferable  to  a  pure  limestone.  The 
leading  principle  in  all  smelting  operations  is,  to  smelt  by  as  low 
a  heat  as  possible.  The  oxidized  elements  which  enter  an  iron 
blast-furnace  do  not  melt  by  themselves,  at  least  not  at  a  low- 
heat  ;  a  mixture,  and  an  intimate  mixture  of  ore  and  fluxes,  is 
the  most  profitable  condition  imder  which  smelting  may  be  car- 
ried on.  If  these  conditions  cannot  be  realized  absolutely,  be- 
cause it  would  be  too  expensive,  they  ought  to  be  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  smelter  at  all  times,  and  his  endeavor  must  be  to  ap- 
proach them.  Limestone  does  melt,  but  not  pure  lime ;  limestone 
mixed  with  silex  melts  more  readily  than  when  pure,  and  still 
more  so  when  clay  is  present ;  and  at  a  lower  heat  still  when 
iron  also  is  added.  This  priaciple  we  have  explained  before. 
An  ore  which  contains  all  the  elements  requisite  to  melt  at  a 
moderate  heat,  and  still  is  easily  fusible  after  the  metal  is  re- 
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moved,  Ib  in  die  best  fonn  of  ore,  it  works  with  the  least  fdeL 
If  the  latter  condition  is  not  complied  with,  or  the  residue  of  llie 
ore  ftu&ble,  it  belongs  to  the  re&actoiy  kind,  and  ia  ezpeimTe  in 
smelting.  The  true  theory  of  smelting  is,  to  fiise  the  metal  fiist^ 
and  remove  it  from  the  ore  at  a  lower  heat  than  that  at  which 
the  impurities  melt  All  the  metal  should  be  removed  befoie 
slag  is  formed.  When  these  conditions  are  complied  with,  and 
the  slag  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  smelting  goes  on  most  profit- 
ably. In  practice  it  does  not  happen  very  often  that  ores  which, 
act  in  this  manner  are  found,  at  least  not  in  large  quantitiesL 
Bog  ores,  yellow  and  brown  hematites,  are  sometimes  found  of  a 
suitable  composition.  In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  at  Andover,  a 
primitive  ore  is  znined  and  smelted  which  affords  flux  in  its  cwn 
composition.  These  ores  prove  in  practice  the  correctness  of  the 
above  statements.  Muxes,  of  course,  do  not  always  consist  of  the 
same  substaace.  If  silez  is  theTUominating  ^or  only  fo«ign 
matter  in  the  otey  limestone  must  be  the  flux;  and  limestone 
which  contains  .day,  like  some  of  that  in  the  ooal-formationfl^  is 
preferable  to  pure  or  silicious  limestone.  If  lime  is  present  in 
the  ore,  and  if  it  is  the  cause  of  resistance  to  frision,  sUex  or  sili- 
cious rock  containing  clay,  must  be  added  in  order  to  smelt  tiie 
ore  perfectly.  Clay  ores,  such  as  frequently  occur  and  are  mined 
in  the  coal  formation,  do  not  work  so  well  with  pure  limestone 
as  with  a  silicious  limestone.  Iron,  when  present  in  these  fluxee; 
no  matter  if  they  are  limestone,  slate,  shale,  or  day,  has  a  bene- 
ficial influence ;  because  it  is  in  small  quantities  which  cannot 
easily  be  removed,  it  causes  the  flux  to  melt  and  float  down  until 
it  meets  the  ore,  upon  which  it  will  settle  and  with  which  it  will 
combine.  It  is  easily  perceived  that  when  an  incongruent  mm 
of  various  infrudble  substances  is  brought  in  contact,  it  will  re- 
quire a  long  time,  and  consequently  much  friel,  before  they  are 
united.  In  all  cases,  one  of  tiie  ingredients  in  the  furnace  ought 
to  be  fusible  at  a  moderate  heat 

It  has  been  proposed,  and  experiments  to  this  effect  have 
been  made,  to  mix  all  the  necessary  ingredients  in  a  furnace,  and 
melt  them  together  before  it  is  charged.  After  the  explanations 
already  given  in  this  work,  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate 
that  such  experiments  must  prove  ftitile.  If  all  the  necessary  sub- 
stances were  finely  ground  and  formed  into  lumps  and  so  charged 
to  the  ftimace,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  work  well,  but  in 
no  other  form.    But  this  mode  of  smelting  woxdd  prove  too  ez* 
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pensiye,  even  if  half  the-  amoxait  of  foel  ootild  be  saved  by  the 
operation.  A  ton  of  ore  or  flnx  cannot  be  ponnded  fine  for  less 
than  $1,  which,  together  with  mixing  and  bnming  lime,  will  add 
at  leafit  $4  to  the  present  expenses  for  a  ton  of  iron.  Still,  some- 
thing advantageous  might  be  done  by  these  or  similar  means,  in 
particular  cases.  Tha*e  is  no  doubt  fuel  may  be  saved  in  such 
an  operation,  and  the  yield  of  a  fdmace  increased ;  but  it  will 
entirely  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ore,  and  the  &cilities  inih 
which  it  may  be  crushed. 

It  has  recently  been  suggested,  and  also  asserted,  that  advan- 
tages are  to  be  derived  from  using  quicklime  instead  of  lime- 
stone as  flux.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  result  of  such  ap- 
plications may  be  beneficial  in  particular  cases ;  but  our  own 
experience  has  shown,  that  qui(Mime  is  not  generally  favor- 
able to  smelting.  C!oal  is  saved  in  a  small  degree,  but  the 
quality  of  the  iron  invariably  suffers  more  than  the  gain  in 
coal  can  balance.  A^l  fluxes,  as  well  as  ore,  ought  to  be  porous 
and  in  the  highest  state  of  oxidation ;  we  should  be  cautious 
before  applying  limestone  in  a  calcined  state.  We  shall  allude 
to  this  subject  again. 

Artificial  Fluxes. — ^Much  has  been  said,  and  many  experi- 
ments have  been  tried,  on  the  application  of  artificial  fluxes  in 
blast-furnaces;  that  is,  fluxes  which  do  not  occur  as  minerals, 
but  are  artificially  prepared — such  as  common  salt,  potash,  soda, 
and  other  substances.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principles  upon  which  such  applications  are  re- 
commended ;  but  the  difficulty  of  applying  them  appears  to  be 
the  chief  obstacle.  We  know  that  admixtures  to  ore,  which 
are  present  in  so  smaU  quantities  as  to  defy  detection,  impart  a 
character  to  the  iron  which  is  smelted  from  it.  The  superiority 
of  charcoal  iron  cannot  be  owing  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the 
small  amount  of  potash  present  in  the  charcoal.  Still,  we  do  not 
find  potassa  in  the  cinders  of  a  charcoal  furnace,  nor  do  we  find 
potassium  in  the  pig-iron.  There  are  on  an  average  firom  one  to 
two  per  centL  of  carb.  of  potash  in  charcoal,  and  consequently  in 
the  iron,  or  slag,  made  by  charcoal.  Some  of  this  alkali  may  be 
carried  away  by  the  waste  gases  at  the  trundle-head,  but  stUl,  it 
cannot  be  entirely  lost  in  that  way.  There  must  be  small  quan- 
tities of  potash  in  the  slag,  as  well  as  in  the  iron ;  or  else  it  is  all 
in  the  slag.  The  difficulty  attending  the  successful  application  of 
such  fluxes,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  high  heat  and  strong  cur- 
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V  rent  of  bl^st  in  the  furnace.  The  first  evaporates  all  such  fluxes, 
and  the  latter  carries  them  off— even  when  in  combination  with 
silex.  The  only  way  to  bring  such  fluxes  into  successful  use, 
is  to  dissolve  small  quantities  in  water,  and  soak  the  ore  in 
such  water.  This  will  prevent  evaporation  to  a  certain  pointy 
but  not  altogether ;  for  the  application  of  such  fluxes  is  un- 
necessary in  any  instance.  In  smelting  by  charcoal  they  are  not 
needed,  and  in  smelting  by  anthracite  or  coke  they  are  useless; 
for  the  strong  blast  either  removes  them,  or  renders  then^  ineffi- 
cient The  materials  charged  in  a  blast-furnace  ought  to  melt 
easily,  but  at  the  same  time  resist  heat  and  force  of  current  By 
personal  experiments  we  never  found  any  advantage  in  apply- 
ing such  substances,  and  entertain  doubts  if  any  person  ever  did 
or  will.  The  intimate  combinations  formed  by  nature  we  can- 
not easily  imitate,  at  least  not  so  as  to  make  tiiem  available  for 
practice. 

Amount  o/FluoDea. — On  the  amount  of  fluxes,  not  much  can 
be  said;  a  certain  proportion  of  every  principal  constituent  in 
the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux  is  advantageoua  The  average  of  a 
good  composition  of  furnace  slag  is'  nearly  40  silica,  20  lime,  12 
alumina,  12  magnesia,  and  some  oxide  of  manganese  and  oxide 
of  iron ;  there  are  however  others  which  answer  equally  as  welL 
We  shall  explain  hereaiter  the  instances  in  which  lime  or  ailex 
must  be  added.  This  is  altogether  a  practical  subject,  so  fiur  as 
particulars  are  concerned.  No  slag,  or  composition  of  ore  and 
flux,  can  be  determined  d  priori^  nor  with  the  assistance  of  the 
best  assays  of  aU  the  minerals  in  composition.  We  may  come 
very  near  to  the  true  composition,  but  not  always  to  the  definite 
quantities.  Purely  silicious  ore,  requires  more  limestone  than 
that  which  contains  silex  and  clay.  Smelting  by  mineral  coal 
occasions  the  use  of  more  lime  than  smelting  by  charcoal ;  *and 
by  impure  coal  more  than  that  coal  which  is  not  much  adulter- 
ated with  ashes.  Fluxes  should  be  broken  into  equal  fragments 
of  2  inches  for  charcoal,  and  3  to  4  inches  for  anthracite  coal  or 
coke. 

Mixing  o/Minerab. — ^In  order  to  insure  regular  and  economigal 
work  in  a  furnace,  the  minerals  should  be  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions, according  to  tKe  quantities  of  each  kind  which  aie  at 
disposal.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  it  is  true  that  the  greater 
the  number  and  variety  of  elements,  the  more  prosperous  will 
be  the  work.    Six  kinds  of  ore  work  better  when  mixed  toge- 
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ther  in  a  fumace,  than  two  kinds.  One  kind  of  ore  does  not 
work  well ;  it  requires  mnch  coal  and  is  vexatious  to  the  smelter. 
In  mixing  the  ore  a  certain  quantity — saj  fifty  wheelbarrows  full 
— are  spread  on  a  level  floor  in  the  bridge-house,  in  a  stratum  oi 
uniform  thickness.  Upon  this  a  stratum  of  a  second  kind  of  ore 
is  spread ;  then  a  third,  fourth,  &c.,  all  in  ratio  to  the  mixture 
calculated  On  the  top  of  this  bed  of  ore,  the  flux  is  levelled  in 
the  necessary  proportion.  From  this  bed  a  charge,  ready  mixed, 
is  weighed  as  it  is  wanted.  At  most  of  our  ftirnaces  this  in;^- 
portant  part  of  the  business  is  often  left  to  careless  hands,  who 
take  a  certain  quantity  of  ore  firom  each  kind,  also  some  flux,  and 
charge  that  into  the  ftimace  promiscuously.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  many  kinds  of  ore  work  better  together  than  each 
singly — ^and  on  the  principle  that  the  dose  contact  of  various 
particles  of  matter  causes  them  to  unite,  or  melt,  at  a  lower  de* 
gree  of  heat  than  when  farther  separated ;  for  these  same  reasons 
the  ore  ought  to  be  well  mixed.  It  shoiQd  not  be  placed  in  the 
fturnace  in  heaps — ^that  is,  a  wheelbarrow  fall  of  magnetic  ore  in 
one  part,  and  half  a  barrow  full  of  hematite  in  another  place, 
and  thus  with  the  other  kinds.  If  the  fragments  of  ore  and  flux 
are  all  of  the  same  size,  the  rule  in  mixing  them  must  be,  to  asso- 
ciate together  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  each  kind  of  ore,  and 
add  its  ratio  of  flux.  A  charge  composed  of  such  uniform  parcels, 
we  may  call  a  unit  of  the  composition. 

The  method  adopted  at  charcoal  furnaces,  is  to  fill  iron  or 
wooden  boxes  with  ore,  and  weigh  them  as  represented  in  fig.  218. 
On  the  side,  A,  of  the  balance-beam  there  is  simply  an  iron  rod 
with  weights,  which  may  be  either  of  the  common  form,  or  cast 
in  round  plates.  As  many  empty  ore-boxes  as  must  be  filled  for 
one  charge,  are  placed  on  the  platform  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam.  TJiis  weight  is  permanent,  and  only  altered  when  foimd 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  working  of  the  ftimace.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  boxes  filled  with  the  different  kinds  of  ore,  is  thus 
weighed.  By  these  means  the  ore  is  mixed  in  such  proportions 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  smelter.  One  box  generally  con- 
tains ft'om  50  to  76  pounds,  and  in  some  cases  100  poxmds  of  ore. 
Flux  is  in  such  cases  charged  by  measurement,  or  weighed  on  a 
second  scales.  This  mode  of  mingling  the  ore  is  not  so  very  ob- 
jectionable, but  still  it  is  not  sufficiently  accurate,  and  it  is  labori- 
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At  anthracite  and  coke  fiimaces,  the  method  is  to  fill  them 
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by  wlieelbarrowSi  and  as  the  chairges  at  these  fiimaeea  are  heavy, 
there  is  little  objection  to  this  method  of  detennimng  the  ratios 
of  ore,  and  also  of  flux.    But  the  manner  in  which  the  ore  is 
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generally  thro vn  into  the  fdmaoe,  is  &xdty.  As  we  haTe  already 
said,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  smelting  should  be  performed  to 
advantage,  when  ore  of  the  same  composition  is  put  in  separate 
parcels  into  a  furnace.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  fdmace  with  a  wide 
throat,  receives  four  wheelbarrows  of  ore,  each  of  a  different  kind ; 
and  also  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  flux.  We  know  very  well  that 
no  two  ores  melt  alike  at  the  same  heat;  and  the  very  object 
of  using  a  variety  of  them,  is  to  make  a  mixture  which  will  melt 
at  a  certain  heat  If,  in  charging  the  ore,  each  is  thrown  by  it- 
self and  the  flux  by  itself  the  ore  or  flux  which  melts  at  the 
lowest  heat  will  flow  down  into  the  hearth,  and  leave  the  more 
refractory  ones  behind.  The  advantages  of  a  mixture  are  thus, 
if  not  entirely,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  lost  When  one  kind 
of  ore  is  thus  thrown  on  one  side  of  the  fomaoe,  which  is  very 
frequently  the  case,  and  the  frtmaoe  is  worked  by  a  number  of 
tuyeres,  one  side  wiQ  invariably  work  differently  from  the  other. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  iron  ore,  and  its  action  in  the 
furnace,  we  are  astonished  that  more  disturbances  do  not  happen 
to  some  furnaces.    In  all  instances,  no  matter  in  what  form  the 
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ore  ifl-eliEiged,  vbether  by  meiuifl  of  boxee  or  wheelbarrowB,  Ae 
most  T8&«ctoi7  material  onght  to  farm  the  lowest  lajer ;  this  may 
be  limestone  or  ore ;  and  die  moat  fiiaible  ahotild  be  at  the  top  of 
the  charge.  We  mnst  remember  here  lliat  tbe  residuum  of  the 
ore  after  the  metal  is  extracted  from  it  determines  its  fiifflbilt^. 
A  silicate  of  iron — foige  cinder — is  yery  Said,  but  sldU  it  forms 
in  moet  cases  a  re&actory  ore ;  for,  -when  the  iron  is  extracted 
from  it,  there  remains  a  skeleton  of  silicions  matt»  which  does 
not  easily  unite  with  alkaline  flaxes. 

When  ore  is  charged  by  means  of  wheelbarrowB,  these  ought 
to  be  of  similar  weight,  so  that  the  same  adjustment  of  scales  serTes 
for  the  different  onea  The  barrows  are  generally  constrtioted  of 
iron,  as  shown  in  fig.  219.    They  aie  pushed  on  a  platfbim  of  the 


scales,  which  is  level  with  the  floor  of  the  bridge-honse,  weired, 
and  emptied  into  the  furnace.  The  form  of  these  barrows  is  not 
always  the  same.  The  form  represented  above  is  not  so  common 
as  the  two-wheeled  barrow,  soch  as  are  used  for  carrying  fhel 
to  the  famace.    We  shall  show  this  hereafter. 

Propertiea  of  Ckut-Iron. — ^Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of 
the  smelting  of  ore,  we  will  point  out  some  of  the  distingaisbiDg 
features  of  cast-iron.  It  is  not  our  province  to  explain  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  metals.  This  belongs  to  the  department  of 
mechanics.  We  shall  mention  them  only  so  far  aa  they  have  any 
bearing  upon  the  value  of  the  metal.  Crude  iron,  as  it  is  known 
in  commerce,  is  divided  into  three  principal  classes,  namely, 
No.  1,  No.  2,  and  Na  8.  The  .first,  gray-iron,  constitutes  the 
main  body  of  fbondry  iron ;  No.  2  is  used  in  foundries  and  foiges; 
and  No.  8  in  forges  ezcluuvely.    Crude  iron  is  composed  diwfly 
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of  iron,  wHich  is  always  present  to  at  least  90  per  cent,  and 
not  often  to  more  than  97  per  cent.  Besides  iron,  there  may  be 
present  silica,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  manganese ;  in 
fact^  all  known  elements,  gaseous  matter  not  excepted ;  for  some 
crude  iron  contains  nitrogen,  which  amounts  in  some  instances  to 
1  per  cent  Some  of  the  admixtures  of  iron  are  in  chemical  com- 
bination with  it,  others  are  of  a  mere  mechanical  character. 

Oray  Pig  Iron. — No.  1  foundry  pig.  However  gray  or  often 
black  this  iron  may  be,  it  does  not  contain  so  much  carbon  as 
some  kinds  of  white  iron.  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  aUoys 
of  iron  that  carbon  may  be  present  in  two,  and  even  three  dis^ 
tinct  forms.  The  maximum  of  carbon  in  gray  iron  is  not  ofken 
more  than  8*5  per  cent,  and  the  very  darkest  oftien  fiJls  below 
this  mark.  Some  gray  charcoal  pig  may  contain  4*5  per  cent  of 
carbon,  but  never  more  than  that  The  texture  of  this  iron  ap- 
pears to  be  granulated;  but  by  close  examination  it  is  found  that 
the  finest  grain  is  formed  of  crystals,  of  larger  or  smaller  size.  In 
very  dark  charcoal  or  anthracite  iron,  we  find  these  crystals 
often  liu^  and  distinct  The  fine  grain  or  size  of  crystals  de- 
pends,  in  &ct,  on  the  form  in  which  carbon  or  other  impurities 
are  mixed  with  the  iron.  All  chemical  compounds  are  more  or 
less  white  and  brilliant,  and  show  large  crystals ;  and  all  mecha- 
nical compounds  are  grained,  that  is,  show  very  small  crystals! 
We  cannot  illustrate  this  subject  better  than  by  analogy.  When 
alum,  or  any  other  salt,  is  mixed  with  a  substance  which  dis- 
solves in  the  same  menstruum,  water,  and  which  combines  with 
alum,  we  obtain  a  body  of  well-defined  crystals  in  evaporating, 
or  cooling.  If  we  mix  a  solution  of  alum  with  carbon,  or  day, 
or  any  finely  divided  substance,  and  evaporate  it,  we  do  not  ob- 
tain large  crystals,  but  an  apparently  homogeneous,  granulated 
mass,  which  shows  the  color  of  the  admixture.  We  obtain  simi- 
lar results  in  all  cases  when  a  body  which  crystallizes  by  its  own 
cohesion  is  mixed  with  matter  which  does  not  unite  with  it. 
chemically.  Notwithstanding  the  inherent  cohesive  force  is  not 
entirely  destroyed  the  body  will  crystallize,  although  the  crystals 
may  be  extremely  small.  The  same  is  true  of  iron.  At  a  low 
heat — that  is,  a  cherry-red  heat — ^iron  and  carbon  do  not  combine 
chemically,  at  least  they  separate  in  cooling  when  the  latter  is 
conducted  slowly.  At  a  higher  heat  carbon  is  dissolved  in  iron, 
and  crystallizes  with  it  This  explains  the  variety  of  crude  iron. 
Gray  iron  is  therefore  chiefly  a  mechanical  combination  of  carbon 
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and  iron;  the  crystals  of  the  metal  are  often  so  small  as  to  be  im- 
perceptible. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  iron  smelted  from 
argillaceons  ore — ^as  some  of  the  Baltimore  iron — and  it  is  always 
an  indication  of  a  strong  iron,  more  suitable  for  the  forge  than 
the  foundry,  provided  it  has  been  smelted  by  charcoal.  Scotch 
pig  has  a  similar  appearance,  particularly  when  remelted ;  but 
the  quantity  of  other  foreign  substances  present  besides  carbon, 
disqualifies  it  for  the  forge,  however  superior  it  is  for  small  cast- 
ings. Anthracite  iron  does  not  often  show  a  fine  grain ;  the  best 
foundry  pig  shows  on  fracture  large  crystals  of  black  iron.  Simi* 
hr  to  this  is  the  dark-gray  charcoal  pig  of  the  Western  iron- 
works. The  large  black.crystals  are  indicative  of  a  strong,  pure 
iron;  for  a  weak  iron,  with  much  carbon,  cannot  form  large 
crystals.  The  size  of  the  grain  may  be  thus  made  a  guide  to  de- 
cide on  the  value  of  gray  pig  as  a  foundry  metal.  The  darker 
the  iron,  the  softer  it  will  be ;  for  the  carbon  is  chiefly  a  mechani- 
cal admixture,  and  imparts  its  color  to  the  metal.  When  black 
metal  shows  large  crystals  in  the  fracture,  it  is  indicative  of  strong 
metal ;  for  weak,  impure  metal  cannot  contract  so  strongly  as  to 
form  large  crystals.  The  mode  of  cooling  the  pig — ^that  is,  the 
material  of  which  the  pig-bed  at  the  ftimace  is  formed — ^has  some 
influence  on  the  color  of  the  metal ;  a  damp  sand-bed  will  cause 
the  iron  to  be  brighter  and  not  so  bllick  as  it  would  be  if  cast  in 
dry  coal  or  coke  dust,  or  a  mixture  of  sand  and  dust  Notwith- 
standing all  measures  which  may  be  employed  to  cause  the  iron 
to  be  dark,  a  weak  impure  iron  cannot  be  made  to  show  kish,  or 
large  black  crystals.  Impure  iron  never  assumes  a  velvety  black 
color,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  foreign  matter  besides  carbon, 
the  more  the  iron  deviates  from  that  color.  This,  of  course,  re- 
lates to  soft  iron  cast  in  a  dry  bed,  not  to  hardened  or  chilled 
iron.  Gray  iron  is  not  so  dense  as  white  iron ;  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  found  as  low  as  7*,  while  white  pig-iron  may  be  7*6 
or  7-6. 

JfoUled  Iron. — ^No.  2  pig-iron.  This  is  either  used  for  remelt- 
ing  in  the  foundry  for  large  castings,  or  employed  in  the  forge 
for  wrought-iron.  As  a  class  it  includes  a  great  variety  of  iron, 
and  it  is  almost  impossibly  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its  quality 
by  mere  external  examination.  The  fracture  of  this  iron  may  be 
fine-grained,  show  large  crystals,  or  be  a  mixture  of  both,  as  ila 
name  indicates.  The  form  of  the  fracture  depends  in  some 
measure  on  the  manner  in  which  dt  has  been  cast    Slow  cooling 
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in  a  dry  porous  pig-bed,  causes  grain ;  rapid  cooling  in  cHUSi 
causes  more  decided  crystals.  In  the  same  manner  its  color  is 
affected ;  the  first  method  produces  a  darker  color  than  the  latter* 
This  iron  may  contain  more  carbon  than  gray  iron,  most  gener- 
ally it  has  less ;  still,  there  is  no  necessity  of  its  containing  leas 
than  No.  1.  Nothing  can  be  stated  which  indicates  the  quality 
of  this  iron  for  strength ;  not  even  the  actual  trial  of  breaking  a 
pig,  is  indicative  of  its  real  quality.  It  may  break  yery  strong, 
and  be  weak  after  remelting  or  refining ;  it  may  break  weak,  and 
be  the  contrary.  The  quality  of  No.  2  crude  iron  depends  on 
the  manner  of  smelting,  and,  of  course,  on  the  ore.  When  a 
furnace  is, charged  with  much  ore,  and  the  iron  smelted  at  a 
low  heat.  No.  2  iron  is,  or  may  be  produced.  When  only  a  little 
ore  is  charged — ^that  is,  the  furnace  works  by  light  burden — a 
similar  iron  in  appearance  may  be  the  consequence.  But,  be- 
tween these  two  kinds,  there  is  a  marked  difference.  The  fbnner 
is  always  purer,  and,  however  short  it  breaks  in  the  pig,  will 
make  stronger  castings,  and  in  all  instances  a  superior  bar-iron 
to  the  latter.  We  may  state  that  the  iron  of  heavy  burden  is  c^ 
a  more  mottled  appearance,  than  that  of  light  burden ;  but  this 
IS  by  no  means  generally  the  case.  This  iron  may  show  a  very 
mottled  firactqre,  and  be  as  weak  in  the  forge  as  in  the  foundry. 
The  color  of  the  iron  is  here,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the  b^t 
means  of  judging  of  its  quality,  which,  when  guided  by  expe- 
rience, may  be  relied  on  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  Pure 
iron  has  a  fine  silv'er-white  color,  and  rather  less  lustre  than  sil* 
yer ;  carbon  is  black  when  free,  but  when  chemically  combined 
with  iron  it  does  not  change  its  color  materially.  Good  iron  is 
composed  of  these  two  colors ;  any  admixture  of  blue  or  yellow, 
any  high  lustre,  is  indicative  of  some  impurities,  which  impair 
the  strength  of  the  metal.  In  this  iron  in  general  a  part  of  the 
carbon  is  db^mically,  and  a  part  mechanically  combined. 

White  Iron. — ^No.  8  pig-iron,  or  plate-iron.  The  Germans 
understand  by  this  term,  a  kind  of  iron  which  is  not  manu&o- 
tured  in  this  country — at  least  not  to  any  extent ;  it  is  the  iron 
resulting  from  the  smelting  of  sparry  carbonates.  The  only  iron 
we  can  include  in  this  class  is  white-pig  and  plate-iron  frx>m  the 
run-out  fires.  It  is  asserted  that  this  iron  contaios  more  carbon 
than  gray  or  mottled  iron ;  this  applies  to  the  above-mentioned 
German  variety,  but  not  generally  to  our  white  iron.  We  may 
state  that,  on  an  average,  our  white  iron  contains  less  carbon  than 
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the  mottled  or  gray  iron ;  wbicli  however  most  be  taken  with  due 
allowance  as  to  its  mode  of  mann&cture.  Any  iron,  in  fact  any 
metal  or  substance  whatever,  which  is  chemically  combined  with 
another,  forms  crystals.  White  iron  may  contain  little  or  no 
carbon,  and  show  a  perfectly  dystaUine  fracture ;  but  that  iron 
which  is  crystallized  with  carbon  only,  is  the  best  of  this  kind. 
We  see  here  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  ciystallization  aa 
indicative  of  the  amount  of  carbon  present  Such  iron  may  be 
very  impure,  or  may  be  of  first-rate  quality;  the  presence  of 
crystals  and  absence  of  black  spots,  does  not  indicate  any  thing. 
Black  spots  show  only  that  all  ingredients  are  most  intimately 
chemically  connected.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  carbon — ^in 
fact,  all  matter  has  the  same  effect  here  in  respect  to  crystalliza- 
tion. We  doubt  if  any  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  quality  of 
ibis  meta^  from  the  form  of  its  crystals,  because  of  the  variety 
of  matter  which  may  be  present,  and  which  has  a  modifying 
effect  on  the  forms  of  the  crystals.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all 
others,  the  color  and  lustre  of  the  metal  is  the  only  guide ;  white, 
with  not  too  much  lustre,  is  an  indication  of  good  quality.  A 
colored  iron,  of  high  lustre,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  of  being 
impure. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  point  to  some  general  characteristics  of 
the  various  kinds  of  crude  iron.  Gray  iron  does  not  become  quite 
so  fluid  on  melting,  as  white  iron;  but  it  retains  its  fluidity 
longer.  When  the  crystals  of  iron  are  flattened  and  form  span- 
gles, the  metal  is  generally  impure  and  weaJc;  strong  iron 
crystallizes  in  columns,  which  incline  to  the  octahedral  form. 
These  crystals  are  best  observed  by  breaking  a  piece  of  iron 
when  hot,  or  not  cooled  so  far  as  to  be  black.  Gray  iron  is  gen- 
erally soft,  and  white  iron  is  hard ;  but  when  the  latter  is  tem- 
pered, or  annealed,  as  in  the  case  of  malleable  cast-iron,  it  is  as 
soft  as  gray  iron.  Hardness  is  not  the  result  of  cohesion  only,  or 
of  a  definite  mixture ;  it  is  caused  by  both  cohesion  and  crystalli- 
zation. Therefore  white  iron  may  be  perfectly  malleable ;  this  de- 
pends on  the  manner  of  cooling.  Gray  or  annealed  iron  has  less 
power  to  resist  crushing  than  white  iron,  which  has  more  than 
wrought-iron ;  but  the  resistance  to  torsion  and  rupture  is  very 
small  in  crystallized  iron.  Granulated  iron  is,  in  all  cases,  more 
malleable  than  crystallized  metal.  The  average  of  contraction  is 
about  1  part  in  100,  fi:om  the  fluid  to  the  solid  cold  state ;  this  is 
however  modified  by  the  quality.    Gray  strong  iron  condenses 
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more  than  gray  weak  iron,  and  white  iron  less  than  gray  iron. 
With  equal  composition,  gray  iron  requires  a  little  higher  heat 
than  white  iron  for  fusion.  This  fact  can  be  inferred,  d  priori^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  compositions ;  a  chemical  compound  melts 
at  a  lower  heat  than  a  mechanical  mixture  of  similar  composi- 
tion. Cold  cast-iron  will  sink  in  melted  cast-iron,  which  is  in 
conformity  with  a  general  law ;  but  when  cast-iron  is  heated  to 
redness,  it  will  float  on  molten  iron.  This  apparent  exception  of 
a  law  of  nature  is  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  specific  qualify 
of  the  composition.  When  cast-iron,  or  steel,  is  melted,  or  heated 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  carbon  is  dissolved  in  the  iron.  In  cool- 
ing, carbon  endeavors  to  liberate  itself  and  expands  the  metal ; 
it  is  condensed  again  by  the  cohesive  force  of  the  iron  cooling  to 
8  lower  degree.  When  cold  cast-iron  is  heated  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  expansive  force  of  carbon  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the.co- 
hesion  of  the  iron,  it  will  expand  the  metal ;  but  condense  again, 
on  being  chemically  united,  and  absorbed  by  the  fluid  metal  This 
quality  of  carbon,  or  want  of  affinity  below  a  certain  temperature^ 
is  the  cause  of  sharp  castings ;  the  expansion  of  carbon  when  the 
iron  is  yet  soft,  presses  it  into  the  finest  pores  of  the  mould,  pro- 
vided its  surface  is  hot  This  accounts  for  the  superior  softness 
of  castings  made  in  coal-dust,  or  sand  mixed  .with  coal — ^the 
surface  of  the  metal  is  hot  and  will  yield  to  the  expansion  from 
within ;  but  when  the  surface  is  hard  and  chilled,  the  carbon  and 
iron  are  forced  into  close  contact,  and  in  most  cases  form  white 
iron.  The  process  of  annealing  or  tempering,  may  be,  therefore^ 
partially  supplied  by  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  or  a  substance 
which  generates  heat — such  as  carbon  or  hydrogen.  All  cast> 
ings  made  in  carbon  are  softer  and  more  gray,  than  those  made 
in  sand ;  which  also  are  softer  than  those  made  in  metal  moulds^ 
or  in  good  conductors  of  heat.  We  observe  here  distinctly,  that 
the  mere  compression,  or  force  of  cohesion,  is  the  jcause  of  hard- 
ness and  crystallization.  Cohesion  may  be  effectually  performed 
by  mechanical  pressure.  When  gray  cast-iroi^  is  tempered,  or 
annealed,  it  becomes  soft  and  extremely  brittle,  which,  when  the 
iron  contains  much  carbon,  amounts  to  a  complete  annihilation 
of  cohesion.  Dark  gray  iron,  annealed  in  a  crucible  under  cover 
of  carbon,  becomes  perfectly  brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  converted 
into  powder.  Gray  iron,  cast  in  coal-dust,  or  which  is  still  better, 
bituminous  .coal-slack  mixed  with  sand,  becomes  very  soft  and 
brittle.    Gray  cast-iron,  provided  it  is  pure,  is  not  so  much  at* 
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tacked  by  rust  as  white  iron  and  wrought-iron.  Sulphur  dis- 
poses it  to  oxidize ;  so  does  silicon. 

Before  clorang  these  remarks,  we  will  allude  to  the  advan* 
tages  or  disadvantages  arising  from  chilling  iron  when  it  comes 
&om  the  blast-furnace.  It  js  in  all  instances  advantageous  to  cast 
iron  in  chills,  that  it  may  be  free  from  sand — particularly  when  it 
is  to  be  used  in  the  forge.  Sand  does  no  harm  to  foundry-pig ;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  better  protected  against  oxygen  when  covered 
with  it  and  a  coating  of  protoxide,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air  to  its  interior.  In  running  iron  into  chills,  it  is  suddenly 
cooled,  and  in  consequence  becomes  hard,  brittle,  and  is  full  of 
fissures.  The  finest  steel  loses  its  cohesion  in  hardening ;  the 
absence  of  sound  indicates  that  no  connection  exists  between  the 
particles.  Crude  iron  thus  chilled  in  cold  water  becomes  a  mass 
of  minute  firagments,  adhering  slightly  together,  and  subject  to 
oxidation.  Moisture  penetrates  such  iron  very  readily.  By 
these  means  some  of  Se  impurities  are  oxidized,  and  may  be 
more  easily  removed  in  refining  or  puddling.  The  improve- 
ment  thus  obtained  is  but  slight,  and  amounts  to  nothing  in  iron 
which  contams  phosphorus,  or  matter  which  is  chemically  com- 
bined  with  the  metal.  ^Carbon  and  silicon,  metals  which  oxi- 
dize sooner  than  iron,  may  be  oxidized  in  some  measure  by  thes^ 
means,  and  are  then  more  easily  removed.  When  crude  iron  is 
designed  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  yard,  it  is,  in  all  instances, 
a  great  advantage,  so  &r  as  quality  is  concerned,  to  have  it 
chilled. 

SmeUing. — ^This  is  an  operation  which  is  performed  in  the 
blast-frirnace,  as  it  is  termed,  because  of  its  size  and  auxiliaries. 
In  it  the  separation  of  the  metal  from  the  ore  depends  on 
the  presence  of  heat,  carbon,  and  the  condition  that  the  metal 
is  heavier  than  the  oxidized  substances  which  form  the  slag. 
We  shall  not  mention  those  old  methods  of  constructing  furnaces 
which  possess  a  mere  historical  interest ;  but  we  shall  notice  those 
important  modifications  of  the  present  apparatus  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  results  of  this  operation.  Blast  furnaces  are 
used  exclusively  in  this  country,  for  smelting  fluid  iron,  and  most 
ly  gray  iron.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  a  lump  of  solid  iron  is 
formed  in  the  hearth  of  the  fiimace.  But  this  is  an  expensive 
way  of  smelting  iron,  and  not  proper  for  imitation. 

Fig.  220  shows  a  vertical  section  of  a  modern  blast-furnace. 
These  furnaces  are  from  25  to  50  feet  high,  and  as  wide  at  the 
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baae-  In  almost  all  instanceo,  &e  buUc  of  tlie  mAson-irork  is  con- 
structed of  rough  stones.  Sandstone  is  preferable,  but  any  kiiid 
may  be  used  except  limestone.    The  fujnace  itself  forma  a  pynr 


midal  mass  of  masonry,  commonly  as  wide  at  Uie  base  as  the 
height  £rom  the  floor  to  its  mouth.  The  interior  of  the  Aimace 
is  formed  of  fire-proof  material,  the  lower  parts  of  sandstone,  and 
the  upper  of  firebrick.  The  lower  part^  marked  h,  forma  the 
crucible,  or  hearth,  &t  which  is  the  strongest  heat,  and  where  that 
part  of  the  ore  which  has  not  been  smelted  in  higher  parts  of  the 
furnace  is  melted.  This  part  is  moat  commonly  square,  its  sides 
are  from  20  inches  to  6  feet  wide,  and  it  ia  never  less  than  6  feet, 
ofi«n  8  feet  high.  The  stones  of  which  they  are  built  in  this  ooun- 
try  are  exclusirely  sandstones,  while  in  Europe,  we  find  them 
constructed,  not  only  of  this  material,  but  also  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  even  limestones ;  the  latter,  however,  are  becoming  rare. 
Above  the  hearth  h,  the  l^imace  widens  rapidly  and  forma  a  gen- 
tle slope,  b  the  boshes,  where  the  furnace  ia  gradually  converted 
from  a  square  to  a  round  form.  At  the  top,  or  widest  part  of  the 
boshes,  which  varies  &om  8  to  18  feet  in  diameter,  the  horizontal 
aection,  of  the  interior  of  a  fiimace  is  a  perfect  circle,  which  is 
continued  up  to  its  mouth.  We  coincide  with  many  of  our  fiir- 
tiace  men  in  calling  the  receiving  part  of  the  furnace,  ita  moi^ 
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instaad  of  trundle-head,  or  timnel-Iiead,  or  some  other  umnef^ning 
term.  This  round  part  of  the  furnace  is  most  generally  formed 
of  firebrick,  but  in  some  instances  of  sandstone  or  shale.  It  has 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  in  which  the  sides  are  more  or  less 
curved.  This  part  of  the  furnace,  marked  i,  is  termed  the  in-wall  or 
linings.  All  those  parts  below  the  lining  are  solid  stones,  and  closely 
joined  to  the  rough-walls.  The  lining  itself  is  not  close  to  the 
rough  wall;  there  is  a  space  between  marked  1,  from  6  to  8  inches 
wide,  filled  with  broken  stones,  or  broken  furnace  slags ;  these 
are  loose,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  independent  motion  of  the  in- wall, 
which  is  for  these  reasons  made  of  firebrick.  Bough  stones  ex- 
pand and  contract  more  than  firebrick,  and  are  more  liable  to 
ficactures^  and  as  injury  to  the  La-wall  may  cause  serious  losses, 
the  safest  plan  is  to  use  good  firebrick  for  its  construction.  The 
bricks  are  generally  moulded  in  the  proper  manner  for  forming  a 
oirele ;  and  are  from  18  to  18  inches  in  length,  which  size  decides 
the  thickness  of  the  in-wall.  The  in-wall  rests  on  the  rough  wall 
of  the  stack,  and  is  in  many  instances  supported  by  heavy  cast- 
iron  beams,  which  form,  in  the  mean  time,  the  tuyere  arches.  The 
mouth  of  the  furnace  is,  in  some  instances,  very  narrow,  in  others 
wide ;  this  depends  on  the  size  of  the  furnace,  kind  of  ore,  fuel, 
blast,  and  management  The  diameter  of  this  throat  varies  from 
20  inches,  to  more  than  10  feet  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
mouth  is  provided  with  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  which  forms  the 
throat  This  cyliader  receives  the  cold  material,  and  is  thus 
prevented  from  melting,  or  from  injury.  The  top  of  the 
furnace  is  generally  crowned  with  a  chimney,  e,  as  wide,  or 
somewhat  wider  than  the  mouth  of  the  frumace;  it  is  provided 
with  one  door  at  small  furnaces,  and  with  several  at  large 
furnaces.  Through  these  doors  the  smelting  materials  are 
charged 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  furnace  we  observe  some  arches,  or 
recesses  in  the  masonry  of  the  stack.  These  are  formed  by  divid- 
ing the  basis  of  the  fiimace  into  4  piers,  as  shown  in  fig.  221,  and 
are  called  side-arches,  H  H,  and  back-arch,  F,  and  work-arch  G. 
These  recesses  are  generally  covered  by  semicircular  brick  arches, 
in  few  instances  they  are  formed  of  cast-iron  beams.  The  arches 
are  from  8  to  16  feet  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  furnace. 
At  large  furnaces,  a  communication  between  these  arches  is  effect^ 
ed  by  a  gangway,  1 1 1 1,  piercing  the  piers.  The  front  or  work- 
arch,  often  called  tymp-arch,  shows  that  the  crucible  is  open  here ; 
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the  discharge  of  tte  metal  and  slag  ia  prevented  by  the  dam-stons 
K,  vhich  is  of  a  tnaogulai  section,  bedded  in  fire-clay  upon  the  bot- 
tom stone.  L  is  the  tymp-stone;  it 
'^  "'■  fonns,  by  being  raised  ftom  15  to 

24  inches  above  the  bottom  stone, 
the  aperture  for  the  discharge  of 
the  smelted  matter,  and  affords 
ample  space  for  the  removal  i^ 
any  obstoTictionfl  which  may  hap- 
pen to  be  formed  in  the  hearA. 
There  are  some  pecoliaritieB  in 
the  relative  position  of  dam-stone 
and  tymp  which  we  shall  point 
out  hereafter.    The  tymp,  as  well 
as  dam-stone,  are  covered  with  a 
heavy  cast-iron  plate,  to  prevent 
their  being  injured  by  charging 
heat.    From  the  tap  of  the  dam,  a  gentle  slope  is  formed  for  the 
discharge  of  slag  which  floats  continually  fix>m  the  iiimace.    .At 
the  base  of  the  dam-stone  a  small  aperture,  the  tap-hole,  is  formed 
by  cutting  a  part  off  from  this  stone  before  it  is  bedded. 


In  fig.  222  an  enlarged  view  of  the  hearth  and  boshee  is  rep- 
resented, which  presents  all  their  parts  more  distinctly.  It  shows 
the  principal  joints  of  the  hearthstones,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  boshes  are  formed.    These  are,  in  small  furnaces,  constracted 
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of  a  mixtare  of  claj  and  sand,  and  in  large  charcoal,  atLthracHe, 
and  coke  liimaces,  either  of  firebrick  or  of  sandstones. 

Id  the  .plan  here  represented,  the  furnace  ia  provided  with 
three  tnyeres,  T.  The  blast  pipes  are  conducted  from  the  blaat 
machine  under  the  bottom  stone  of  the  hearth,  and  branches  from 
it  are  led  to  the  tuyeres.  Small  charcoal  f^imaoes,  which  smelt 
from  20  to  25  tons  of  metal  per  week,  work  by  one  tuyere,  from 
one  of  the  side  arches.  !Large  charcoal  furnaces  are  worked  by 
two  tuyeres,  on  the  opposite  sides ;  while  anthracite  or  coke  fur- 
naces, generally  have  three,  and  some,  five  or  six  tuyeres.  Con- 
ducting the  blast  pipes  under  ground  it  has  advantages  in  respect 
to  saving  room,  but  it  causes  vexation  in  case  any  accidents  hap- 
pen to  them ;  which  often  occur  by  using  hot  blast.  It  afTords, 
however,  in  the  mean  time,  the  security  of  a  dry  bottom  stone, 
which  is  of  great  value  at  any  furnace.  If  the  blast  pipes  are  thus 
conducted  under  the  hearth,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  spacious 
(duumel,  so  that  neces&aty  repairs  may  be  effected  at  any  time. 
The  bottom  stone  ia  laid  upon  a  strong  cast-iron  plate,  which 
oovers  this  channel. 

The  rough  walls  of  a  furnace  may  be  erected  with  little  lime 
mortar  in  the  joints ;   in  fact,  roughly  laid  stones  appear  to  form 
the  best  stacks,     Wben  the  masonry  is  well  joined,  and  filled 
close  with  mortar,  a  system  of  air-channels  is  required  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  moisture  which  adheres  tenaciously  to  any  masonty. 
In  all  instances,  a  stack  may  be  erected  of  hewn  stones,  bricks, 
or  ore  fooghly  put  together ;  but  a  well-arranged  system  of  iron 
binders  is  required  to  prevent  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  maeon-work  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ever  active  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  building  mate- 
rials.    The  mode  of  affixing  these 
iron  binders,  or  ties,  is  indicated  in 
the  various  drawings ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  fig.  228,  which  presents 
a  horizontal    section    through    the 
widest  part  of  the  boshes.     The  par-  , 
ticulars  respecting  the  arrangement  ' 
of  these  ties  are  subject  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  builder ;  but  we  may  remark  that  there  never  can  be 
too  many  binders  in  a  stack.     A  large  number  of  light  bars  is 
preferable  to  a  small  number  of  heavy  ones.    These  binders  are 
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WToagfat4roo,  generally  sqoare  ban  from  1^  to  2  indies,  [bonded 
with  keys  at  both  ends,  in  preference  to  flcrews  and  nats,  irfiidi 
are  not  often  used.  Eadi  end  of  a  binder  ia  also  provided  with 
a  large  cast-iron  wasber,  wbiob  covers  the  channel  as  irdl  as  the 
stones  nearest  to  tin  binder.  As  we  have  said,  the  form  <^  thcK 
binders  is  generally  that  of  a  square  bar ;  bat  a  flat  form  of  ban 
is  preferable.  These  binders  are  located  in  spaoioiifl  channel  bo 
that  they  may  be  taken  oat,  and  mended  in  case  any  of  U»m 
break. 

The  fiimace  represented  in  fig.  224,  is  located  near  the  Bide  <^  a 


steep  hilL  The  hill  and  furnace  are  then  connected  by  a  bndg^ 
conetroctedofwoodjorinsomeinstancesofstones,  or  bricks.  Upon 
this  bridge  a  light  building,  the  bridge-house  is  erected,  which 
eerres  as  a  storehouse  for  fuel,  ore,  and  flux,  sufficient  to  feed  the 
furnace  for  one  or  two  days.  Dry  stock  is  thus  protected  against 
rain  or  snow.  At  large  furnaces,  no  such  use  is  made  of  the 
bridge-house,  becaose  it  ^ould  require  to  be  of  too  large  dimen* 
sions.  When  a  furnace  is  erected  on  a  level  place,  or  when  no 
advantages  can  be  obtained  by  locating  the  stack  near  a  hiU,  which 
is  decided  by  the  mode  of  supplying  the  ore  and  coal,  these  n* 
terials  are  hoisted  by  machinery  into  a  tower.  Wheelbanov^ 
which  contain  the  smelting  materials,  are  pushed  upon  pUtf<»nia 
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and  are  Taised  by  cbains  to  the  top  of  the  fitniace.    In  fig.  226, 
BQCh  an  arrangement  is  represented.     The  tower  N,  is  generally 


erected  of  Btrong  tunbers,  and  its  top  connected  with  that  of  the 
furnace  hj  means  of  a  wooden  bridge.  A  platform  ia  made,  which 
fonns  in  the  meui  time  a  cassoon,  for  tiie  reception  of  bo  much 
water  as  will  balance  the  load  of  ore,  or  coal.  Two  such  platforms 
are  suspended  on  a  strong  chain,  over  a  rope-barrel,  and  when 
the  lower  platform  is  loaded,  a  current  of  water  is  conducted 
hj  means  of  leather  hose,  into  the  box,  or  caasoon,  which 
forms  the  upper  platform.  When  the  amoont  of  water,  which 
flows  from  a  Teservoir  placed  at  the  top,  together  with  the  empty 
barrows,  is  heavier  than  the  loaded  platform  below,  the  water  is 
ahut  c^  and  the  loaded  platform  ascends,  while  the  empty  one 
descends.  When  the  cassoon  with  water  arrives  beneath,  the  up- 
per platform  is  locked,  and  the  water  below  is  discharged  by  a 
self-acting  valve,  into  a  drain  below  the  level  of  the  floor.  The 
rope-barrel  is  provided  with  a  strong  brake  by  which  to  arrest 
the  machinery,  in  case  an  accident  happens  to  any  part  of  it 

This  machinery  for  hoisting  is  convenient,  inasmuch  as 
the  power  to  set  it  in  motion  is  easUy  applied,  and  always  at  the 
ocHmnand  of  the  workmen,  provided  the  (nstem  is  always  snpphed 
with  water.  At  the  iVimace  here  represented,  the  hot  blmt  ap- 
paratos  is  placed  at  the  top.  The  cold  blast  is  conducted  upward, 
aod  the  hot  air  down  to  the  tuyere.    Under  this  arrangement, 
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considerable  pressure  in  the  blast  is  lost,  which  may  be  in  some 
measure  modified  by  employing  wide  pipes.  At  most  furnaces 
which  have  been  recently  erected,  both  hot  blast  and  steam-boil- 
ers, which  supply  the  blast-engine  with  steam,  are  located  on  the 
top  of  the  furnace.  For  these  reasons,  the  area  at  the  top  is  en- 
larged. The  furnaces  are  thus  made  more  massive,  consequently 
there  is  less  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  from  the  furnace,  and  room 
for  a  large  mouth.  The  hot-blast  apparatus  is,  in  these  instances, 
located  behind  the  steam  boilers ;  it  receives  the  waste  heat  when 
it  has  passed  the  boilers.  In  some  instances  the  top  flame  is 
divided  and  partly  led  under  the  boilers,  and  partly  into  the  hot- 
air  stove. 

Working  tke  Furnace. — ^Whatever  may  be  the  dimensions  of 
a  fomace,  or  whatever  kind  of  fiiel  or  ore  is  used,  the.  work  is 
more  or  less  modified  by  local  circumstances.  When  a  furnace 
is  newly  built,  or  has  been  out  of  blast,  or  has  a  new  hearth  put 
in,  a  slight  fire  is  at  first  kindled  at  the  bottom  while  the  dam-stone 
is  wanting.  In  order  to  protect  the  hearthstone  against  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  a  strong  heat,  it  is  lined  with  conunon  bricks^ 
.  which  prevents  the  flying  of  these  stones.  The  aperture  formed 
by  the  tymp,  bottom  stone,  and  side  stones,  is  walled  up  by  com- 
mon brick,  and  only  a  few  small  apertures  admit  of  air  for  com- 
bustion. The  hearth  and  stack  are  thus  slowly  dried,  which  may 
require  from  3  to  10  days.  When  the  hearth  has  been  for  some 
days  thoroughly  warm,  the  brick  lining  is  removed,  and  it  is  fifled 
to  the  top  of  the  boshes  with  either  charcoal,  anthracite,  or  coke, 
whichever  may  be  the  combustible  used  for  smelting.  The  tymp 
is  open,  in  case  the  hearth  is  warm  and  dry ;  but  when  any  doubt 
exists  as  to  its  being  dry,  ashes  or  sand  is  thrown  on  the  coal  in 
the  tymp  to  prevent  a  rapid  fire.  In  order  to  remove  dinkers, 
which  may  be  formed  in  the  hearth,  it  is  cleaned  every  12  or  24 
hours ;  and  when  the  heat  is  strong,  or  an  early  starting  of  the 
furnace  is  contemplated,  a  grate  is  formed  by  means  of  ringers- 
long  iron  bars — as  shown  in  fig.  226.  Thus  a  strong  draught  is 
produced,  a  rapid  combustion  ensues,  and  the  heat  is  augmented. 
If  these  bars  are  withdrawn  after  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour's 
time,  the  hot  coal,  descending  on  the  clean  hearthstones,  will  heat 
them  thoroughly,  and  prepare  them  as  well  as  the  bottom  stone 
for  the  reception  of  hot  metaL  One  day,  sometimes  two  or  three 
days'  heat,  which  time  may  be  shortened  by  the  repeated  forma- 
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tioiKrf' grates,  vill  prepare  the  hearth;  the  fuel  has  been,  all  this 
time,  held  as  high  as  the  boshea. 


When  thus  for  heated,  the  furnace  may  be  charged  with  ore. 
In  small  charcoal  furnaces,  the  coal  is  generally  filled  higher 
than  the  boehes;  but  in  large  ones,  and  thoae  which  are  tho- 
roughly heated,  there  is  no  need  of  having  much  filel.  The 
fomace  is  now  regularly  charged,  alternately  with  ore  and  coal  j 
the  ore  amonnts  to  only  half  of  a  fiill  charge,  but  the  measure  of 
coal  is  always  the  same.  These  charges  are  not  made  in  rapid 
sQcceasioD,  but  the  flame  is  allowed  to  become  risible  on  the  top 
of  the  last  charge  before  another  is  filled.  The  furnace  is  thus 
slowly  fed  by  alternate  charges  of  ore  and  coal ;  and,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  gases,  coarse  coal  is  selected,  or,  when 
ehanoal  is  used,  brands  or  wood  are  mixed  with  the  coal.  When 
fell  to  the  very  top,  the  fiimace  ia  ready  to  receive  blast,  and  not 
sooner.  Some  founders  usually  let  on  blast  before  a  femaoe  is 
quite  fell.  This  is  imprudent ;  it  causes  disorder  &om  the  start 
When  the  famace  is  thus  filled,  the  ore  is  drawn  down  by  re- 
peated gratings,  whioh  are  so  managed  that  the  bottom  ia  properly 
heated.  When  the  first  signs  of  slag,  or  iron,  appear  at  the  tymp 
or  the  tuyeres,  the  bottom  is  once  more  cleared  of  all  adhering 
cinder,  the  -dam-ato^ie  piit  in  its  place,  and  the  dam-plate  bedded 
in  clay  upon  it  A  large  eoal,  or  coke,  or,  what  is  better  still,  a 
mixture  of  fine  damp  coal  and  a  httle  day,  is  filled  into  the  tap- 
hole  ;  a  stoppea*;  or  at  first  only  heavy  dust,  is  filled  onder  the 
^mp,  and  tiie  blast  put  on.  At  the  firsts  only  weak  blast  is  used  -, 
in  fact,  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  the  fiimace  does  not 
receive  fiiU  blast,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  new  hearth  and  in- 
VaOs  by  a  too  sadden  and.  strong  heat    A  furnace  is  Btooter 
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with  about  half  the  pressure  vhich  it  will  take,  and  that  grada- 
ally  increaaed  in  the  course  of  some  veeks.  A  fev  hours'  blast 
will  raise  the  fluid  cinder  to  the  top  of  the  dAm-stone ;  the  blast 
may  now  be  stopped  for  &  few  minutes,  the  hearth  tried  by  a 
light  bar  as  to  cleanliness,  and  if  found  &ee  from  clinkers  or  cold 
dag,  a  light  stopper  is  formed  of  clay  and  coal-dust,  the  tymp 
abut,  and  the  blast  let  in  again.  The  melted  iron  accumulates 
DOW  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth,  and  the  sl^  runs  over  the 
dam-plate  and  is  carried  away.  The  furnace,  of  counie,  is  per- 
petually filled  with  coal  and  ore,  so  that  the  materials  are  always 
level  with  the  top.  It  must  be  a  standard  rule,  never  to  blow  a 
fdrnace  by  low  stock,  no  matter  how  it  works :  it  must  be  full. 
In  cases  of  imminent  danger  of  chiUing,  a  sinking  of  chaises  is 
excusable,  but  only  to  be  refilled  by  dead  charges,  that  is,  coal 
without  ore^ 

It  wm  require,  according  to  the  kind  of  furnace,  from  12  to 
24  hours  to  fill  the  hearth  with  ii*on.    If  possible,  the  iron  oo^t 
to  come  near  the  top  of  the  dam,  before  the  tap-hole  is  opened 
for  the  first  time.    The  tap-hole  is 
'^  ^^'  generally  at  the  rightrhand  mde  in 

the  tymp-arch,  near  A,  fig.  227.    A 
ohanilel, — run,^-dug  in  moulding 
sand,  conducts  the  iron  to  the  pig- 
bed,  B,  where  the  pigs  are  pre- 
viously moulded  into  sand  or  ooal^ 
dust,  or  dust  of  anthracite  or  coke, 
by  means  of  wooden  patterns.  Ban- 
ning the  iron  into  iron  chills  is  not 
much  practised.    It  is  confined  to 
only  a  few  Aimaces  near  Baltimore^ 
If  tiie  iron  is  tapped  before  the  pool 
is  quite  fidi,  the  hearthstones  below  the  tnyeres  are  liable  to  be 
coated  with  a  dry,  tenacious  cinder,  which  may  cause  serious 
vexation.    Such  diy  dndera  cause  cold,  white  iron,  and  may 
occasion  the  freezing  of  the  iron  in  the  bottom.    When  the  iron 
is  thus  tapped  from  the  furnace,  the  blast  is  slaked,  or  stopped^ 
the  clinkers  and  cold  cinder  removed,  and  a  fresh  stopper  of  day 
and  sand  placed  under  the  tymp,  and  the  blast  pnt  on  again. 

The  mat  iron  made  should  always  be  gray  iron ;  for  ihese 
reasons  the  ore  charges  are  light  An  increase  of  ore  must  be 
made  gradually  and  very  slowly,  proceeding  with  the  greatest 
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caution  as  to  the  increaae  of  burden.  White  or  mottled  iron,  in 
the  first  week  of  a  blast,  is  an  indication  df  scaffolding  the  to* 
nace.  The  fluid  cinder  thus  formed  is  liable  to  adhere  to  the 
in-walls  and  cause  troublesome  concretions.  When  gray  iron  is 
smelted,  the  cinder  is  not  very  fluid,  and  may  descend  into  the 
crucible  before  it  becomes  sticky,  where  the  heat  is  strong  enough 
to  remove  it  at  any  time. 

The  tymp  arch  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  shown  in  fig.  227. 
The  run  for  the  fluid  iron  is  as  much  lower  than  the  part  G  in  the 
middle,  as  the  height  of  the  dam-stone.  G  forms  somewhat  of  a 
slope,  fidling  fix)m  the  dam-stone  gently.  At  the  left-hand  side 
are  two  cavities,  into  which  the  cinder  runs  alternately.  About 
a  ton  of  it  is  necessaiy  to  fill  such  a  cavity  with  slag.  A  piece 
of  pig-iron,  or  any  other  iron,  is  set  vertically  into  the  centre 
of  the  empty  cavity,  the  cinder  flows  around  it,  by  which  it  is 
firmly  held,  and,  when  the  mass  is  nearly  cold,  it  may  be  lifted 
by  means  of  a  crane  located  at  D.  It  is  deposited  on  a  horse-cart^ 
and  carried  away.  The  slope  G  is  separated  from  the  run  A,  and 
firom  the  slag-trough,  by  cast-iron  plates,  set  so  close  to  both  sides 
as  to  afford  only  sufficient  room  for  either  the  iron  or  the  slag  to 
be  removed.  The  room,  or  slope,  thus  formed,  is  necessary  for 
the  furnace-men  to  stand  upon  and  work  the  furnace.  In  order 
to  make  this  space  as  large  as  possible,  the  tymp  arch  is  consider^ 
ably  larger  than  the  tuyere  arch. 

Remarks. — ^Having  thus  far  given  a  general  description  of  a 
blast-ftimace,  its  construction  and  mode  of  operation,  we  will  now 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  most  important  particulars.  To  com- 
mence with  the  bottom  stone.  This  part  of  the  furnace  should 
be  particularly  dry,  and,  if  convenient,  even  warm.  A  cold  or 
damp  bottom  causes  white  iron  and  wa^te  of  fuel.  In  some  parts 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  Sweden,  the  bottom  is  purposely  kept 
cool ;  but  not  so  in  this  country.  It  happens  fX  some  old  furnaces 
that  the  foundation  is  not  perfectly  dry,  for  want  of  drains ;  but 
furnaces  recentiy  erected  are  well  provided  with  means  for  the 
removal  of  moisture.  Some  kinds  of  ore,  but  chiefly  the  quality 
of  iron  smelted,  afford  the  reasons  for  having  a  cold  bottom 
stone ;  considering,  however,  the  greater  use  of  fuel  incident  to 
it,  the  advantages  are  in  favor  of  a  dry  and  warm  bottom.  The 
leading  form  shoxdd  be  the  one  represented  in  fig.  228,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  furnace.  A  spacious  arch-way  crosses  under  the 
furnace  between  the  piOars,  so  that  a  man  may  enter  and  examine 
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it.  Any  moistnre  whicli  haj^ns  to  peiMtnte  fiom  aboTe,  vluc^ 
ia  often  the  case  at  hot-bket  fornaoes,  thus  eabrideS  quickly,  aud 
«uuu)t  do  niiicli  harm.    Ia  the  mean  time,  it  af&urds  an  oppor- 


tanity  of  correcting  the  discharge  of  water,  in  case  there  is  any 
obstroction.  A  damp  bottom  stone  ia  not  only  the  cause  of  iraste 
of  ftiel,  bat  it  prodaces  vexations  concretions  of  cinder  below  and 
KFonnd  the  tayere,  which  cause  much  trouble  to  £he  foimder. 
The  bottom  stone  should  be  in  one  piece,  if  possible,  but  there  is 
not  much  hann  done  if  it  is  spliced,  provided  the  joint  is  close, 
and  the  stone  safely  bedded.  It  should  be  a  hard,  well-dried 
sandstone,  with  a  uniform  grain. 

The  plan  of  the  hearth  is  a  square,  and  seldom  romid  or 
elliptio ;  the  dimensionB  of  the  hearth  depend  entirely  on  cit^ 
cmnstanoes.  A  furnace  in  western  New-Tork, — Siscoe  liimace, 
— which  melts  a  mixture  of  magnetic  ore  and  hematites,  prind- 
pally  the  former,  ia  2  feet  10  inohee  wide,  18  incbes  high  below  the 
tayere,  and  20  inches  above  the  tuyere,  where  the  boefaee  com- 
^  2».  menca    Such  a  low  hearth  is  suitable  for 

!  magnetic  ore,  spathic  ore,  and  some  specular 
ores,  but  it  would  not  work  well  with  hema- 
tites; for  t^e  latter  kind  of  ore  requires 
a  higher  hearth  above  the    tuyere.     The 
oharcoal  fomaces  of  Penns^rlrania  are  not 
often  less  than  4  feet  high  above  the  tayere. 
Ores  which  melt  easUy,  or  which  are  porous 
and  form  gray  iron,  ought  to  be  smelted  in  a 
high  hearth.   The  height  of  a  hearth  is  r^u- 
lated  by  the  ore,  but  Uie  size  of  it  at  the 
tayere  is  determined  by  the  fuel.     A  hearth  for  anthracite  or 
ooke  is  not  higher  than  a  charcoal  hearth.    I'm  ores  which  melt 
viUi  difficolly,  a  low  hearth,  in  fact  one  where  the  boshee  oon^ 
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menoe  afr  l&e  tuyere,  aa  Bhown  in  fig.  229,  iff  considered  profitable^ 
and  for  porous  hematites  it  may  reach  1*6  feet  above  the  tuyere. 
The  space  below  the  tuyere  is  generally  plumb ;  above  it,  the  bat- 
ter is  from  7^7  to  j,  that  is,  one  half-inch  to  the  foot  for  yerj 
mild  ores,  and  2  inches  to  the  foot  for  re&actory  ones. .  A  high 
crucible  has  always  more  taper  than  a  low  one ;  and  one  for  rick 
or  refractory  ores,  more  than  one  for  impure  and  fusible  ores. 
When  forge-pig  is  smelted,  the  hearth  is  lower  or  more  tapered 
than  for  gray  or  foimdry-pig.  The  hearth  should  be  wider,  and 
have*  more  batter,  wh^n  much  than  when  only  a  Uttle  iron  is  to 
be  smelted.  The  height  and  batter  of  a  hearth  is  in  fact  not  of 
BO  much  importance  as  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  expensive 
to  smelt  gray  iron  in  a  low  or  much-tapered  hearth,  and  it  is 
expensive  to  manufacture  forge-pig  in  a  high  hearth.  A  high 
hearth  always  causes  inferior  forge-iron.  The  high  crucible  saves 
fuel  and  ore,  but  works  slow.  K  we  assume  that  a  fiimace  with-^ 
out  a  hearth,  where  the  tuyere  is  only  8  or  10  inches  above  the 
bottom,  and  the  batter  of  the  boshes  drawn  down  to  the  tuyerOi 
as  shown  in  fig.  229,  and  also  that  a  furnace  of  this  construction 
produces  the  best  forge-iron, — ^then  regarding  this  sa  one  extreme 
.of  the  forms  of  a  hearth,  and  considering  the  other  extreme  to  be 
a  hearth  6  feet  high,  and  only  half-inch  batter  to  the  foot,  and 
assign  to  this  the  capadly  of  producing  the  best  foundry-pig 
iron, — ^we  shall  have  the  intermediate  forms  nearly  in  the  follow* 
ing  order  for  ores.  Starting  with  no  hearth,  or  the  lowest 
hearth,  low  pressure  in  blast,  forge-pig,  and  much  iron,  the  ores 
which  may  be  smelted  to  advantage  are  as  follows:  raw  spanj 
carbonates,  raw  magnetic  ore,  silicates  and  forge-cinder,  raw 
argillaceous  ore,  crystallized  peroxide,  specular  ore,  compact 
peroxide,  red  oxides,  roasted  carbonates,  roasted  magnetic  ore, 
roasted  argillaceous  ore,  raw  hematites,  roasted  hematites,  pure 
bog  ores,  and  bog  ores  which  contain  much  phosphate.  The 
series  of  ore  inverted  will  work  in  a  high  hearth,  strong  blast^ 
foundry-pig,  and  smelt  slowly.  Bog  ore  may  be  smelted  in  a 
low  hearth,  but  not  to  advantage.  As  the  ores  are  generally 
impure,  a  great  deal  of  iron  is  lost  in  the  slags,  and  consequentiy 
much  coal  is  used;  the  yield  is  bad,  and  however  good  the  iron 
may  be  in  the  forge,  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  foundry.  I^  on  the 
contrary,  we  smelt  refiractory  ore,  commencing  with  the  series,  in 
a  hi^  hearth,  the  yield  is  poor,  much  coal  is  used,  the  iron  never 
good  for  the  forge,  and  not  useful  in  the  foundry.    We  thus  see 
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how  znucli  the  form  of  a  hearth  is  dependent  upon  a  varietj  of 
ciiciunstanees,  which  must  be  considered  in  its  construction.  If 
we  erect  a  cylindrical  high  hearth  for  smelting  magnetic  ore,  and 
intend  to  smelt  good  foige-pig,  and  much  of  it,  we  certainly  &Q 
in  the  attempt  And  if  we  desire  to  produce  foundry-pig,  of  bog 
ores,  in  a  furnace  without  a  hearth,  we  shall  find  the  iron  very 
poor,  weak,  and  hard,  consuming  much  coal  and  ore  in  its  mana- 
ficture,  and  not  suitable  at  all  to  be  worked  in  the  forge.  By 
considering  these  facts,  we  distinguish  easily  the  correct  form  of 
hearth  ibr  certain  kinds  of  ore,  as  well  as  quality  and  yield  of 
iron. 

Width  of  Hearth. — One  side  of  a  horizontal  section  oi  the 
hearth,  or  the  distance  between  the  tuyeres,  is  never  less  than  18 
inches,  and  not  larger  than  8  feet.    Bound  or  oval  sections  of 
crucibles  are  not  often  used,  and  we  shall  not  allude  to  them- 
The  true  measure  of  a  hearth  is  the  contents  of  the  area,  for  which 
we  assume  one  side  of  a  square.    These  dimensions  are  somewhat 
controlled  by  the-  nature  of  the  ore,  but  depend  chiefly  on  the 
quaUty  and  kind  of  fuel,  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of  iron  to  be 
smelted,  on  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  and  on  the  number  of 
tuyeres.    A  hearth  of  only  18  inches  square  at  the  tuyere,  which 
is  worked  by  one  tuyere,  will  make  very  little  iron, — 2  or  2  J 
tons  in  24  hours.    These  dimensions  are  only  suitable  for  work* 
ing  by  weak  blast,  with  half-pound  pressure,  and  charcoal.    In 
jbct,  aJl  dimensions  below  SO  inches  are  for  charcoal  only.    A 
hearth  of  24  inches  may  produce  from  8  to  5  tons  per  diem,  with 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  blast  and  one  tuyere ;  two  tuyeres  may 
bring  the  yield  to  6  tons  per  day.    A  hearth  of  SO  inches  may 
be  worked  by  three  tuyeres,  three-fourths  of  a  pound  to  one 
pound  pressure,  and  produce  from  6  to  10  tons  of  metal  in  24 
hours.    The  ore  has  much  influence  on  the  yield.    A  hearth  of 
at  least  SO  inches,  and  from  that  to  4  feet  in  width,  is  used  for 
smelting  by  coke,  the  yield  of  the  furnace  being  in  ratio  to  the 
size  and  amount  of  blast ;  it  varies  from  10  tons  per  diem  to  16 
or  17  tons.    We  find  in  anthracite  furnaces, — the  largest  hearths 
in  them, — the  distance  between  the  opposite  tuyeres  is  not  less 
than  40  inches,  and  sometimes  it  is  as  wide  as  6  feet    An  old 
hearth  is  frequently  found  to  work  well  yrith  a  width  of  8  feet 
The  yield  in  these  ftirnaces  varies  from  10  tons  per  diem  to  80 
tons,  according  to  size,  ore,  pressure  of  blast,  and  number  of 
tuyeres.    Large-sized  hearths  are  generally  of  a  round  form. 
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Pressure  of  Bkut — The  density  of  blast  depends  strictly  oa 
the  q^uality  of  fuel,  as  hss  been  detailed  in  the  second  part  of  this 
■work,  Chap.  VL  It  has  been  observed  that  soft  charcoal  works 
best  with  ^  to  |  of  a  pound  pressure  to  the  sqnaie  inch ;  hard 
charcoal,  vith  |  to  1  pound  pressure.  The  best  wood-charcoal 
will  not  bear  more  ihui  this  density.  Baw  bitaminous  coal,  or 
coke,  is  worked  to  advantage  with  2^  pounds  to  4  pounds  pres- 
sure, and  anthracite  should  have  at  least  four  pounds.  We  have 
DO  evidence  that  more  density  is  injurious  to  the  operation  with 
anthracite.  "When  less  pressure  than  this  is  at  our  disposal,  either 
&om  want  of  power  or  an  imperiect  blast  machine,  the  width  of 
the  hearth  should  be  reduced,  to  produce  the  necessary  foroe  of 
current  in  the  fuel.  When  hot  blast  is  used  the  densities  are  as 
above  stated,  but  with  cold  blast  they  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. Aa  the  effects  of  hot  blast  may  be  in  some  measure 
produced  by  higher  densities,  the  best  results  must,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  obtained  when  pressure  and  temperature  are  so 
regulated  as  to  work  the  ore  with  the  smallest  amount  of  ftieL 
We  are  not  informed  what  density  of  cold  blast  anthracite  coal 
will  bear ;  bat  we  know  that  strong  coke  will  bear  6  pounds,  hard 
diarcoal  1  to  1|  pounds,  and  soft  charcoal  to  |  and  1  pound. 

Numia-  of  Tuyera. — The  number  and  size  of  tuyeres  depend 
on  the  size  of  hearth,  the  quantity  of  iron  to  be  made,  and 
whether  hot  or  cold  blast  is  used.     In  a  small  furnace,  where 


charcoal  is  used  and  the  production  is  limited,  but  one  tuyere  is 
used ;  and  this  is  applied  at  one  side  of  the  hearth,  as  shown  in 
fig.  230,  and  at  the  side  of  the  tap-hole.    It  is  a  remarkable  factt, 
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that  all  attempts  have  proved  fiitile  to  work  a  fomaoe  by  pladDg 
the  tuyere  in  the  back  stone^  opposite  the  ^rmp.  This  appears 
to  be  its  natural  poBition,  but  in  practice  it  does  not  prove  ao. 
Gk>od  coal,  fusible  ore,  strong  blast^  and  a  weU^sized  hearth,  will 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  iron  with  one  tuyere.  Some  fomaoes 
smelt  as  much  as  seven  tons  per  diem  by  these  means.  There 
are  great  advantages  in  working  one  tuyere,  particularly  with  re* 
fractory  ores  and  C0I4  blast.  All  ciayish  and  silicious  ores  work 
better  with  a  single  one.  When  a  second  tuyere  is  used,  it  is 
placed  opposite  the  one  shown  above.  At  charcoal  furnaces  we 
do  not  often  find  a  third  tuyere.  At  coke  and  anthracite  fur^ 
naoes  we  find  at  least  two  tuyeres,  and  in  most  cases  three;  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six.  Then  the  section  of  the  hearth 
is  round,  and  the  tuyeres  are  placed  as  shown  in  fig.  281.  This 
arrangement  is  well  adapted  to  work  by  hot-blast,  but  troubler 
some  in  using  cold-blast  on  account  of  the  cooling  influence  oi 
the  many  apertures.  Blasts  strongly  heated  so  as  to  prevent 
chills  at  the  tuyeres,  works  admirably  well  by  such  an  arrange* 
ment  A  wide  hearth  and  hot*blast  will  admit  of  the  use  of  more 
tuyeres,  than  a  narrow  hearth  and  cold-blast 

Size  of  Boshes. — That  part  of  the  fomace  commencing  at  the 
top  of  the  crucible,  which  forms  a  slope  more  or  less  steep,  the 
form  of  which  varies  very  much,  will  be  easily  understood  after 
the  preceding  remarks.  The  width  of  boshes,  which  means  the 
largest  diameter  of  the  interior  furnace,  depends  in  some  measure 
on  the  fuel,  but  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  blast  which  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  fuel.  The  diameter,  or  rather  the  slope  of  the 
boshes,  depends  also  on  the  kind  of  ore  which  is  smelted.  We 
may  reasonably  assume,  that  this  slope  is  intended  to  perform  a 
certain  service ;  and  that  can  be  no  other  than  gradually  to  dimi- 
nish the  force  of  the  current  of  blast  As  has  been  demonstrated 
in  previous  pages,  the  current  of  blast  carries  along  with  it  par- 
ticles of  carbon,  which  may  be  either  dissolved  in  the  gases  or 
not  They  will  be  deposited,  where  the  current  or  temperature 
is  too  weak  to  hold  them  longer  in  suspension*  This  fine  carbon 
is  absorbed  by  the  porous  ore.  The  size  of  the  boshes  must  be, 
therefore,  in  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  blast  and  the  kind  of  fuel ;  as- 
suming that  both  current  and  temperature  are  at  the  greatest  diam* 
eter,  so  far  diminished  as  to  deposit  the  particles  of  carbon.  If 
the  boshes  are  too  narrow  for  a  certain  quantity  of  blast^  the 
point  of  depositing  carbon  is  carried  higher,  and  the  smelting  of 
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the  ore  ooimnenoes  where  it  is  liable  to  deposit  lefiractoiy  dag  <m 
the  dope,  oausing  scafifolding.  If  the  diameter  is  too  large,  the 
(Nres  are  carbonized  too  low,  and  the  dightest  alteration  of  heat 
xnnst  inevitably  deposit  partially  melted  ore  in  the  widest  part  of 
the  boshes,  causing  concretions.  In  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  preferable 
to  have  the  bodieli  too  narrow,  rather  than  too  wide ;  but  we  must 
be  aware,  that  nothing  has  more  influence  upon  the  quantity  of 
metal  smelted  than  the  dimension  of  the  boshes.  But  if  the  ^- 
nace  cannot  be  supplied  with  sufficient  blast,  it  is  very  vexatious 
to  have  the  boshei^  too  wide.  The  extreme  diameters  in  use,  are 
from  7  to  18  feet.  Charcoal  furnaces  will  bear  9^,  and  in  some 
instances  10  feet  of  width ;  but  the  latter  is  rather  a  large  size. 
Coke  furnaces  are  not  often  less  than  12  feet,  and  do  not  work 
well  if  larger  than  16  feet  Anthracite  appears  to  afford  a  wide 
range ;  we  find  furnaces  of  10  feet  boshes,  and  also  of  18  feet,  or 
nearly  four  times  larger.  As  the  quantity  of  blast  is  in  proportion 
to  the  fuel,  and  that  in  some  measure  eontrolled  by  the  quantity 
of  metal  made,  we  find  that  the  production  of  a  furnace  is  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  boshes ;  still,  this  rule  is  not  so 
perfect  as  to  admit  of  correct  deductions.  The  kind  of  ore  and 
qualily  of  iron  smelted,  exert  almost  as  much  effect  on  the 
yield  of  a  fiimace,  as  the  dze  of  boshes.  Fudble,  well-fluxed 
ore  furnishes  more  iron ;  and  a  larger  quantity  of  forge  than  of 
foundry  iron  may  be  made  in  the  same  time,  by  boshes  of  the 
same  size.  When  the  diameter  depends  on  the  quantity  of  blast, 
the  dope  of  the  boshes  is  regulated  by  the  ore  and  the  quality 
of  iron  smelted.  A  dope  of  50^  is  commonly  adopted  in  small 
furnaces  where  fusible  bog  ores  are  smelted ;  even  45^  are  not 
considered  too  flat  Baw  ores,  of  the  primitive  formation,  are 
smelted  in  slopes  of  firom  70°  to  75°,  as  shown  in  fig.  229.  Be- 
tween these  two  eictremes  we  observe  many  varieties  of  slopes. 
Close,  compact  ores,  which  do  not  form  gray  iron,  are  smelted  in 
steep  boshes ;  and  ores  which  are  indined  to  produce  a  gray  fii- 
dble  iron,  may  be  smelted  in  flat  ones.  Foundry  iron  i&  better 
when  made  in  flat  boshes,  and  forge  when  made  in  steep  one& 
The  yield  of  a  furnace  is  greater  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former. 
The  use  of  fuel  is  also  greater  in  steep,  than  in  flat  boshes.  This 
depends,  however,  so  much  on  the  form  and  compodtion  of  the 
ore,  that  in  these  respects  littie  influence  is  exerted  by  the  slope 
of  boshes. 

Farm  and  SissA  of  In^waU. — That  part  of  the  furnace  com* 
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mencing  at  the  widest  part  of  the  boehes  and  extending  to  dts 
top  is  always  of  a  conical  form,  with  straight,  or  more  ot  len 
curred  sides.  By  examining  the  use  of  this  part  of  the  furnace, 
we  aTrire  at  its  correct  form.  la  practice,  we  find  it  such  aa  is 
lepresented  in  fig.  2S2,  A,  B,  C,  D.    We  shall  not  consider  the 


u 


adrantages  or  disadvantages  of  these  forms  of  in-walls,  bnt  pro- 
ceed to  define  the  \ise  of  this  part  of  the  fiimace.  A  gnnming  that 
the  operation  of  reviving  and  melting  the  metal,  and  the  slag,  is 
carried  on  in  the  lower  part  of  the  fonutce,  from  the  largest 
diameter  downwards — which  is  not  always  trae,  as  we  shall  tet 
hereafter — we  discern  the  use  of  the  space  iodosed  by  the  in- 
wall.  Nothing  is  performed  in  it  ezcq>t  the  evaporation  of 
water,  and  of  gases  from  the  ore  and  ooal.  In  reduciDg  the  oie, 
these  substances  should  not  be  present  Water  as  well  as  hydro- 
gen, &ee  oxygen,  or  nitrogen,  are  of  no  use  in  the  cru<»ble ;  the 
first  and  the  second  are  actoally  hurtfuL  The  object  of  this 
space,  therefore,  is  to  evaporate  water  from  ore  and  coal  withoid 
causing  injury  to  the  form  of  these  substances.  A  high  heat,  of 
course,  will  evaporate  water  sooner  than  a  low  one ;  and  it  will 
also  break  coal  and  some  kinds  of  ore,  and  form  dust  of  them. 
For  these  reasons,  a  high  heat  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  is 
often  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  smelting  operation.  Charcoal 
requires  at  least  24  hours  to  dry  it  at  a  low  heat ;  and  some 
kinds  of  clay,  or  argillaceous  ore,  three  times  that  length  of  time. 
When  coal  and  ore  may  be  dried  in  24  hours,  wi^out  injury  to 
form,  the  size  is  sufficient  when  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  above 
the  boshes  is  sufficiently  lai^  to  hold  ore  enough  to  work  for  U 
hours.  When  10  tons  of  iron  are  smelted  in  that  time,  and  3 
tons  of  ore  and  200  bushels  of  coal  are  required  for-1  ton  of  iron, 
the  furnace  must  hold  30  tons  of  ore  and  2,000  bushels  of  coal 
above  the  boshes.  Glenerally  we  find  the  capacity  somewhat 
greater ;  but  there  is  no  neceasily  of  having  more  stock  in  the 
ibmace,  whether  charcoal  or  anUiradte.  Where  coke  or  raw 
bituminous  coal  is  used,  the  case  is  different.     This  fuel  contains 
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always  more  or  *less  hydrogen,  tlie  pressure  of  which  is  highly 
injurious  in  that  part  of  the  furnace  where  the  iron  is  received. 
It  requires  a  red-heat  and  a  liberal  supply  of  air,  to  expel  hydro- 
gen from  a  large  body  of  coal ;  and  also  much  time.  In  this 
case  little  can  be  done  in  24  hours,  and  therefore  such  furnaces 
have  a  capacity  for  8  days'  stock.  The  form  of  the  in- wall,  if 
curved  or  straight,  cannot  therefore  have  much  iofluence  on 
the  operation ;  but  a  gentle  curve,  or  a  cylindrical  part  above 
the  boshes,  is  found  advantageous.  This  will  afford  some  play 
for  the  oscillations  of  blast,  and  prevent  scaffoldiQg  on  the  ^ope 
of  the  boshes.  The  curved  form  shown  in  0,  D,  fig.  232,  affords 
one  advantage — ^namely,  the  same  capacity  with  less  height ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  curve  is  advantageous.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  beyond  a  certain  limit,  there  is  no  advantage  in  increasing 
the  height  of  a  ftimace.  This  may  be  40  feet  for  charcoal  and 
anthracite,  and  50  feet  for  coke  or  bituminous  coal.  A  lower 
furnace  works  easier,  makes  better  iron  for  the  forge,  and,  when 
well  arranged — ^that  is,  of  sufficient  capacity — does  not  consume 
more  coal  in  proportion  to  the  iron  smelted,  than  a  high  furnace. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  operate  with  the  least  height.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  curving  the  lining  so  as  to  gain  in 
the  capacity.  If  this  space  of  the  furnace  serves  no  other  pu> 
pose,  we  may  give  any  form  we  choose,  without  injury  to  the 
work.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the  curved  lining 
and  a  low  ^imace,  work  better  than  a  straight  lining  and  high 
stack.  The  curvature  is,  of  course,  never  to  extend  beyond  the 
largest  diameter  of  the  boshes. 

Size  of  Mouth. — On  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
has  arisen  without  any  satisfactory  result.  It  is  settled  that  nar- 
row tops  and  too  wide  mouths  cause  a  waste  of  fuel. 

K  we  consider  the  object  of  this  aperture,  we  shall  be  able  to 
determine  its  size.  The  mouth  is  chiefly  for  charging  the  furnace 
with  ore,  coal  and  flux,  and  for  the  escape  of  the  waste  gases. 
If  the  current  of  the  gas  is  too  strong  at  the  top,  a  large  quantity 
of  small  particles  of  carbon  are  torn  loose  and  escape,  thus  causing 
a  loss  of  ftiel.  If  the  throat  is  too  narrow,  the  ore  is  apt  to  bake 
and  form  lumps,  which  pass  into  the  centre  of  the  furnace  and 
descend  to  the  hearth  unsmelted.  A  mouth  of  the  proper  size 
will  cause  some  ore  to  move  towards  the  in-walls,  while  the  large 
mass  will  remain  in  the  centre.  When  the  throat  is  narrow,  a 
marked  difference  is  found  in  the  operation  of  the  hearth,  when  a 
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firesh  charge  is  thrown  in,  and  when  it  is  down.  This  is  pertien' 
larly  the  case  at  small,  low  charcoal  fiumaces.  The  oscillation  in 
heat  thus  produced,  causes  a  waste  of  fueL  A  narrow  thioak 
will  work  hotter  than  a  wide  one,  and  thus  cause  the  flying  of 
coal  and  ore,  which  makes  dust  in  the  boshes  and  fbrms  an  ob- 
struction to  blast  There  would  be  no  objection  to  making  the 
mouth  as  wide  as  the  boshes,  were  it  not  that  by  so  doing  the  ore 
is  thrown  chiefly  near  the  in-waHs,  which  in  melting  will  cause 
scaffolding.  And  if  in  this  case  the  ore  is  charged  in'ihe  oentre 
of  the  furnace,  the  waste  heat  escapes  chiefly  at  the  in-walls,  pre- 
venting it  from  becoming  sufficiently  dry  before  arriving  in  the 
hearth.  These  reflections  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  half  the 
diameter  of  the  boshes  should  be  nearly  the  diameter  of  the  mouth, 
which  is  confirmed  by  practice.  At  charcoal  fomaces  the  diame- 
ter of  the  mouth  is  generally  made  narrower,  under  an  apprehoi- 
sion  that  heat  will  be  lost  At  coke  and  anthracite  fomaces,  we 
find  the  throat  wider  than  half  the  diameter  of  the  bosdies ;  it 
ranges  between  \  and  f  of  it  There  is  less  danger  of  losing 
heat  by  a  wide  than  a  narrow  mouth;  the  latter  always  con- 
sumes more  fuel  than  the  former,  but  it  requires  more  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  founder,  because  of  its  tendency  to  cause  scaf- 
folding. The  mouth  may  be  formed  of  an  iron  cylinder,  or  a 
brick  walL 

The  mouth  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  chimney ;  this  is 
required  to  protect  the  workmen  against  injury  from  the  flame; 
An  open  mouth  causes  improper  filling,  because  the  men  some- 
times cannot  get  near  the  proper  place  in  consequence  of  the 
flame  which  is  driven  there  by  the  draught  or  wind.  It  is  in  all 
instances  proper  to  erect  some  protection  for  the  fillers.  A  brick 
chimney,  well  provided  with  binders,  and  some  apertures  fi:>r 
charging,  is  all-sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Blas^fumaces  have  in  most  cases,  and  snould  have  in  all 
cases,  a  roof  over  the  top  of  the  stack,  a  bridge-house,  and  a 
moulding-house.  The  necessity  of  these  buildings  is  obvious 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  work  the  sand  in  the  pig-bed,  and 
the  ore,  coal,  and  furnace  from  the  effects  of  rain  and  snow.  The 
whole  of  a  blast-furnace,  including  all  these  buildings,  assumes 
then  a  form  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  283.  All  these  buildings 
should  be  constructed  of  iron,  or  coated  with  a  fire-proof  paint ; 
for  any  losses  in  consequence  of  a  conflagration  in  these  estab- 
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lUnnenls  ara.  x>{  a.  ■eiiooa  nature,  becaaae  &eiy  cannot  well  be 
floreied  hj  instuance. 


Theory  of  SmdUng  Iron. — We  recognize  two  distinct  and 
actiTe  principles  in  smelting  iron  ore,  or,  in  fact,  vnj  other  ore. 
The  one  relates  to  those  instancea  where  poroua  ore  is  smelted ; 
the  other  is  that  in  which  compact  ores  are  reduced.  In  former 
pa^efl  ve  had  occasion  to  allude  to  thia  sahject,  and  remarked 
that  carbon  mnst  be  dissolved  in  tiie  gases  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
famaoe,  or  we  could  not  account  for  gray  iron.  The  carbon  maj 
be  diasolTed  in  hydrogen,  or  any  other  gas ;  it  will  be  attracted 
1^  die  oxygen  of  the  ore,  the  pores  of  which  it  will  fill  if  it  is 
porous.  By  whatever  means  the  carbon  is  diflsolyed,  or  set  in 
Btotion,  the  effect  must  be  in  all  cases  the  same.  If  ore  is  very 
porous,  it  will  absorb  much  carbon  and  form  a  black  or  brown- 
ish-black mass,  which  is  more  re&actory  than  pure  ore,  and  which 
melts  only  in  the  high  heat  of  the  crucible.  This  condition  of 
the  ore  in  the  fiiraace  has  been  proved  by  actual  experiments. 
In  drawing  out  the  contents  of  a  iiimace,  when  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  smelting,  the  ore  was  found  to  be  in  this  state.  Under 
these  circoDistancea,  iron  is  smelted  with  the  smaUest  amount  of 
fiiel,  gray  iron  follows  with  the  greatest  &cility,  and  good  quality 
can  be  depended  on.  This  mode  of  smelting  can  be  practised 
only  on  porous  ores,  bog  ores,  hematites,  soft  red  osddea,  and 
roasted  ores.  It  requires  a  large  apace  above  the  boahes  in  order 
to  saturate  the  ore  with  carbon,  and  flat  boshes  to  concentrate 
the  heat  below  them  and  in  the  centre  of  the  furnace ;  it  also  re- 
quires a  highly  charred  fiiel,  which  is  free  from  hydw^en.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  when  it  is  desirable  to  smelt  gray  iron,  raw 
fuel  or  imperfectly  charred-fuel  does  not  facilitate  the  operation. 
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On  the  contrary)  raw  fiiel  leads  to  the  formation  of  white  iron* 
Gray  iron,  of  course,  is  smelted  by  raw  bituminous  coal,  and  also 
by  wood;  but  we  speak  here  only  of  ordinary  circumstancesi 
in  which  the  fact  is  as  we  state.  K  the  medium  in  which  the  car^ 
bon  is  dissolved,  is  indifferent  in  respect  to  the  formation  of  gray 
iron,  carburetted  hydrogen  ought  to  be  particularly  suitable  for 
the  formation  of  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Fuel  which  ooji- 
tains  hydrogen  forms,  at  best,ian  impure  iron;  and  if  gray,  it 
contains  but  little  carbon.  Carburetted  hydrogen  certainly  de- 
posits more  carbon  in  the  ore,  than  can  by  any  other  means  be 
accomplished ;  but  hydrogen  reduces  many  substances,  such  as 
silex  or  lime,  which  are  not  reduced  by  carbon  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  When  hydrogen  penetrates  oxide  of 
iron  at  a  low  temperature,  it  forms  a  powder  of  metallic  iron, 
which  does  not  so. readily  combine  with  carbon  as  a  powder  of 
oxide  of  iron  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat  We  discern 
thus  very  readily  the  means  by  which  gray  cast-iron,  of  good 
qualily,  can  be  formed. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  alluded  to  one  extreme — ^that  is^ 
the  formation  of  gray  iron  from  porous  ore ;  we  shall  now  ex- 
amine the  other,  or  the  formation  of  white  iron  fix>m  compact 
ore.  The  best  material  to  serve  as  an  illustration,  is  a  sUicate  of 
iron.  When  forge  cinder  is  charged  to  a  blast-furnace,  it  cannot 
absorb  carbon  in  its  pores ;  for  it  is  compact  and  not  accessible 
to  any  gas,  so  far  as  its  interior  is  concerned.  This  substance 
will  move  unaltered  in  the  furnace,  to  a  point  where  the  heat  is 
strong  enough  to  melt  it.  Here  it  is  converted  into  a  fluid  cinder, 
or  slag,  and  trickles  down  through  the  hot  coals ;  these  absorb 
oxygen  from  iron  and  other  metals,  and  if  the  height  of  the 
column  of  hot  coals  is  sufficient,  all  the  iron  may  be  reduced 
before  the  fluid  slag  arrives  at  the  tuyeres.  No  carbon  can  be 
absorbed  by  the  iron  in  this  case ;  for  it  forms  large  globules^ 
and  /is  not  in  a  condition,  or  not  in  so  close  contact  with  the 
metal  as  to  combine  with  it  The  fluidity  of  the  metal  is  in 
this  case  most  generally  produced  by  substances  which  are  near- 
est to  the  iron ;  and  as  these  are  phosphates,  sulphates  and  silex, 
their  respective  bases  will  combine  with  the  metal,  which,  when 
once  fluid,  does  not  absorb  carbon,  but  rapidly  descends  into  the 
hearth.  In  this  case  we  perceive  that  a  certain  height  of  a 
column  of  hot  coal  is  required  to  reduce  the  oxide ;  if  that  column 
is  too  low  the  iron  arrives,  in  the  form  of  oxide,  at  the  tuyere. 
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and  cannot  be  converted  into  metal  but  by  the  presence  of  gray 
iron  in  the  pool  of  the  ci:ucible,  the  carbon  of  which. will  reduce 
the  oxide  which  may  be  in  the  slag.  The  height  of  the  colunm 
of  hot  coal  required,  wUl  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ore.  If  it 
is  a  very  fusible  silicate,  such  as  forge-cinder,  a  considerable 
height  is  necessary,  because  it  will  descend  rapidly  and  escape 
the  action  of  carbon. 

In  thus  analyzing  the  operation  of  a  blast  furnace,  we  see 
that)  in  the  one  case,  a  very  low  column  of  heat,  and  in  the  other 
a  very  high  one  is  required.  Between  these  two  extremes,  we 
find  the  proper  height  Very  porous  bog  ores  containing  phos- 
phorus, smelt  in  a  narrow,  almost  cylindrical  hearth  5  feet  in 
height ;  a  red  heat  is  hardly  perceived  at  the  boshes.'  Forge  cin- 
der, by  itself  requires  at  least  a  column  of  25  or  80  feet  in  height 
of  a  red  heat ;  and  thus  high  the  crucible  ought  to  be,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  necessary  intensity  of  heat.  This  shows  very  clearly 
the  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  a  furnace-hearth,  and 
the  boshes.  Where  the  latter  commence  there  the  smelting  of 
the  ore  begins,  and  not  elsewhere.  But  as  this  rule  would  cause 
the  crucible  to  be  very  high  fqr  refractory  ores,  it  and  the  boshes 
form  one  general  slope,  which  may  be  very  high,  as  the  ore  re- 
quires no  preparation  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  furnace,  and  only 
^e  fuel  is  to  be  freed  frx>m  moisture. 

These  principles  are  not  confined  to  the  kind  of  ore ;  fuel  ex- 
erts more  or  less  influence  on  the  height  as  well  as  dimensions  of 
a  furnace.  Hard,  dry  fuel,  such  a^  anthracite,  requires  little  pre- 
paration in  the  furnace,  and  low  stacks  will'^work  with  it  profita- 
bly. Coke  requires  more  preparation,  and  charcoal  most ;  and, 
as  a  high  furnace  has  a  tendency  to  draw  the  heat  up,  it  is  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  height  of  a  charcoal  furnace  in  order  to 
save  fiiel,  by  reducing  the  colimm  of  heat,  and  consequently  ra- 
diation of  heat  In  the  difference  of  the  height  of  heat  in  fur- 
naces, or  in  the  radiation,  which  is  the  necessary  consequence, 
may  be  found  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  difference  in  the  con- 
sumption of  ftieL  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  charcoal  ftur- 
naces  which  smelt  mild,  fusible  bog  ores,  will  produce  a  ton  of 
iron  with  less  than  a  ton  of  coal,  when  anthracite  furnaces  use 
from  1*6  to  2  tons  and  more,  and  coke  furnaces  do  not  work  with 
less  than  2  tons  of  coke,  which  is  equal  to  8  or  4  tons  of  coal^  for 
smelting  the  same  amount  of  metal. 

Hot-BlasL — ^The  application  of  hot-blast  at  blast  furnaces  is 
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genpnd;  viih  fev  exoeptioiis  at  obarcoal  fdmaces,  it  is  done 
oveiywhere.  In  figs.  2S4  and  235,  we  have  represented  the  i^ 
par&tos,  as  it  is  moat  oonmioiLlj  constracted,  which  maj  be  cod- 


Bidered  aa  its  best  fpnn.  In  aome  instances  the  hot-blast  stdve  is 
placed  near  the  tuyeres,  as  shown  in  fig.  236 ;  and  each  tnjere 
has  its  own  stove,  AAA,  which  enables  the  founder  to  heat  the 


blast  fiw  one  tuyere  more  than  for  the  other,  as  its  condition  may 
require.  At  large  fiijmacee,  it  fieqaently  happens  that  one  tayere 
does  not  work  so  hot  as  the  other,  and  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evil,  more  heat  is  applied  at  the  cold  one. 
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In  geaeral,  one  apparatos  is  placed  coDvementlj  near  to  all 
the  tuyeres,  and  this  heats  the  blast  for  all  of  them,  howaoever 
many  there  maj  be.  In  thU  oase  the  most  convenient  poeitioii 
is  behind  the  fdinace,  eomewhat  elevated  above  the  tuyeres,  as 
shown  in  fig.  237.  The  hot-blast  pipes  are  then  above  the  heads 
of  the  workmen,  and  easily  accessible  for  repairs. 


These  cases  refer  to  the  method  of  heating  the  blast  with  aep- 
arate  fuel,  which  is  not  often  practised.    The  most  common  mode 


is  to  heat  it  at  the  top  of  the  ftimace,  or  at  some  distance  below 
i^  even  as  low  as  represented  in  the  last  engraving.  The  first 
ioBtance  has  been  represented  in  fig.  2S8 ;  and  in  the  latter,  the 
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arrangement  takes  the  form  shown  in  fig.  239.  The  -waste  beat 
is  conducted  &oin  the  top  of  the  fiirnace,  ei&er  in  large  iion 
pipes,  or  in  channels  of  maaoniy,  to  that  point  where  the  hot- 


blast  store  is  located.  In  some  instances,  we  find  the  stove  pro- 
vided with  a  fiimace,  or  grate,  for  burning  coal  or  wood.  This 
{oecantion  is  taken  to  provide  heat  bj  extra  fiiel,  in  case  the  waste 
heat  from  the  fomace  is  not  sufficient  to  heat  the  blast  to  the 
degree  required.  This  does  not  happen  at  anthracite  or  coke  iai- 
naces,  bat  is  confined  to  charcoal  ovens. 

At  some  furnaces  we  find  the  hot-air  pipes  inclosed  in  wrap- 
pings, which  consist  of  articles  which  are  bad  conductors  of  heat ; 
at  others,  the  pipes  are  walled  in,  in  the  rough  masonry  of  the 
stack.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of  conducting  blast,  the  pipes 
ought  to  be  spacious,  for  the  increased  volume  of  the  hot  air  com- 
pared with  it  when  cold,  causes  much  loss  of  power,  or  pressure, 
if  the  pipes  are  too  narrow. 

Effect  of  Mot-Blast. — The  apparently  singular  eSeot  of  hot  air 
in  a  smelting-tiimace,  is  chiefiy  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  heat 
introduced  by  the  hot  air,  amounts  at  beat  to  |,  and  in  most  in 
stances  only  to  i\  of  that  generated;  and  still  a  condderable 
amount  of  Aiel  is  saved  by  it^  which  at  charcoal  liimaces  amounts 
to  ^ ;  at  coke  furnaces  to  ^,  and  at  anthracite  furnaces  to  iiearly 
I  of  that  used  by  cold  blast  The  immediate  advantages  are,  the 
quantity  of  heat  introduced,  in  case  that  is  derived  fi^m  waste- 
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heat^  a  small  increase  of  temperature,  and  a  fluid  cinder,  by  which 
flux  is  saved.  The  latter  effect  is  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  chilling  effect  of  cold  air,  and  a  more  intimate  union  of  the 
ingredients.  The  essential  effect  of  hot-blast  consists  in  its  &cili- 
tating  the  union  of  carbon,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  blast,  by  which 
means  carbonic  oxide  is  more  readily  formed,  in  which  gas  car- 
buretted  iron  may  descendT  without  loss  of  carbon.  Cold-blast 
will  produce  a  larger  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  around  the  tu- 
yere than  hot-blast,  and  this  gas  will  not  only  absorb  carbon,  but 
oxidize  silicon  and  iron.  As  the  influence  of  hot-blast  on  ore  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  fitcilitate  the  revival  of  metals,  many  other 
substances  besides  iron  ore  are  reduced,  and  form  an  alloy  with 
the  metal.  To  these  foreign  substances  belong  particularly  those 
which  are  in  dose  contact  with  the  particles  of  iron,  such  as  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  and  silex;  calcium  is  often  reduced  from  the 
limestone  used  as  flux,  when  the  blast  is  heated  beyond  a  Reason- 
able temperature.  By  experience  it  has  been  found  that,  for  char- 
coal, a  heat  beyond  S00<>,  for  coke  400®,  and  for  anthracite  500®, 
is  of  not  much  advantage.  n 

The  quality  of  iron  smelted  by  hot-blast  must  naturally  be  in- 
clined to  gray  iron,  because  all  the  oxygen  and  other  gases  being 
perfectly  saturated  with  carbon,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
ore  to  escape  being  carbonized.  But  it  has  been  observed,  and 
must  naturally  be  expected,  that  hot-blast  iron  is  more  impure 
than  cold-blast  iron.  It  contains,  particularly,  more  of  the  basis  of 
ailex,  because  this  substance  is  every  where  associated  with  iron  ore, 
and  is  subject  to  reduction  by  carbon  at  a  high  heat  in  the  presence 
of  iron,  and  in  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  The  quality  of  the 
metal  is,  therefore,  eminently  suited  for  use  in  the  foundry.  It 
is,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  its  impurities,  and  the  metallio 
form  in  which  they  are  present,  very  fluid ;  and  remains  so  a 
long  time,  which  is  the  cau6e  of  its  forming  gray,  tempered  cast- 
ings. Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  and  experience  of  some  en- 
gineers, there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  cold-blast  iron  with  the 
same  amount  of  carbon  as  hot-blast  iron,  and  cast  into  dry  moulds, 
is  stronger  than  hot-blast  iron,  smelted  from  the  same  kind  of  ore. 
Hot-blast  iron  forms  a  superior  foundry  iron  for  small  castings, 
but  it  is  weak  in  large  castings ;  the  cause  of  which  is  obvious. 
The  mixture  of  carbon,  impurities,  and  iron,  which  causes  its  fluid- 
ity, makcsjj  it  also  a  bad  conductor  of  heat;  it  will  not  cool  so 
quickly  as  strong  and  pure  iron,  and  consequently,  it  is  not  so 
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liable  to  cryBtallizatidn.  This  iron  may  be,  therefore,  a  superior 
foondiy  iron  for  small  castings ;  but  it  must  be  always  inferior  to 
oold-blast  for  heavy  ones,  and  particularly  for  the  forge. 

Waste  HeaL — ^The  large  quantity  of  heat  lost  at  the  top  of  a 
blast  f omaoe,  has  been  the  cause  of  frequent  speculations  to  devise 
some  plan  for  its  use,  since  the  earliest  adoption  of  these  fumacea 
It  has  of  late  led  to  a  great  deal  of  oontroy enry,  and  occasioned 
much  examination  of  the  nature  of  these  gases,  as  well  as  of 
ibose  in  the  interior  of  the  furnace.  The  subject  is  so  far  settled 
at  present,  that  it  is  found  injurious  to  abstract  gases  lower  down 
from  the  top,  than  where  they  consist  chiefly  of  carbonic  add, 
Tapors  of  water,  a  little  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen,  and  some 
other  substances ;  in  &ct  these  gases  are  not  abstracted  until  they 
cease  to  be  useful  in  the  &mace.  We  may  tap  gases  from  the 
fbrnace  lower  down  in  the  stadq  but  they  are  not  of  more  use 
than  those  near  (he  top,  and  such  an  operation  is  more  or  leas  in- 
jurious to  the  working  of  the  ores.  When  these. gases  are  ab- 
stracted at  a  height  where  they  cease  to  be  useful  we  may  term 
them  waste  heat ;  but  if  we  tap  lower  down,  they  cease  to  be  waste 
heat;  for  the  highly  carbonized,  combustible  gases  are  essential 
to  the  good  effects  of  the  furnace,  as  must  be  eyident  from  our 
preceding  remarks.      • 

At  a  variable  height,  8  feet  on  an  average  below  the  top  in 
charcoal  furnaces,  8  or  10  feet  in  anthracite  furnaces,  ,and  12  or 
16  feet  in  coke  furnaces,  the  gases  are  of  the  same,  or  similar 
composition.  They  consist  here  chiefly  of  carbonic  acid,  nitro- 
gen and  steam,  and  some  carbonic  oxide.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience,  so  far  as  regards  the  furnace,  at  what  precise  spot 
we  abstract  the  gas.  Below  these  various  heights  it  changes 
suddenly  in  its  composition.  It  is  composed  Chiefly  of  carbonio 
oxide,  some  hydrogen,  nitrogen^  and  moisture.  These  are  sub- 
stances which  are  essential  to  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  removed. 

We  have  already  shown  the  mode  of  abstracting  the  wa^te 
heat  from  the  furnace.  The  most  common  method  is  by  means 
of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  of  5  to  8  feet  in  length,  as  shown  in  fig. 
240,  and  in  other  drawings.  The  depth  to  which  a  cylinder  is 
lowered  has  no  effect  upon  the  amount  of  heat  obtained;  this  is 
Regulated  by  the  distance  to  which  the  heat  is  to  be  conducted* 
A  long  or  deep  cylinder  affords  more  pressure,  consequently  the 
gas  may  be  conducted  farther  from  it    When  steam-boilers,  or  a 
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hot-blast  stove,  are  at  the  top  of  a  faiaaoc,  the  insertioh  of  a  cyl- 
inder is  not  neceesaiy,  in  fact  it  ia  of  no  adyioil^e  in  anj  casc^ 
fbr  fnfficient  heat  is  given  out  at  the  top  in  all  instances,  to  heat 


steam  boilers  and  hot-blast  stoves.  In  this  case  l^e  ammge- 
ment  is  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  241.  A  chimney  at  the  end  of 
the  boilers,  or  at  the  top  of  the  stove,  produces  the  neGeaBai7 


X 


draoght  A  plun  castiron  plate  with  a  narrower  mouth  than 
ihat  of  the  brick  below,  affords  a  chamber  on  the  top  of  the  fuel. 
When  demred,  this  aperture  in  the  iron  plate  may  be  covered  hj 
a  door  which  is  occasionally  removed  for  cha^png  &eah  ore  and 
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ooaL  Tliis  plan  irorks  well  enough  in  Bmall  charcoal  famaces, 
but  at  large  fuiaoooB,  with  a  wide  mouth,  and  whose  boilers  re- 
quire a  large  qiiantitj'  of  heat,  the  efifecta  are  not  certain.  If  anj 
objection  exists  to  the  application  of  an  iron  cj^Iinder,  which  maj 
be  the  case  when  the  top  works  vetj  hot,  an  arrangement  soch 
ai  is  represented  in  fig.  242  ia  equally  effective.     It  is  particularij 


employed,  and  uaefiil  for  bunting  lime,  or  heating  blast  Over 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace  a  chimney  is  erected,  provided  with  a 
damper  on  its  top.  Some  iron  doors,  which  are  opened  by  posli- 
ing  the  wheelbarrow  against  them,  and  shut  themaelyes  when  it 
is  withdrawn,  afiEbrd  access  to  the  interior  for  charging.  By  these 
means  all  the  heat  at  the  top  is  savecl,  and  may  be  conducted  to 
any  place  where  it  will  be  osefiiL 

The  amount  of  waste  heat  at  a  blast  fiimace  is  very  large,  but 
even  when  tapped  low  in  the  stack,  and  burned  with  the  addition 
of  fresh  atmospheric  air,  its  temperature  is  so  low,  that  it  cannot 
be  employed  to  advantage  for  melting,  puddling,  or  welding  iron. 
At  the  top  it  produces  a  high  red  heat,  and  at  anthracite  or  cote 
furnaces  a  white  heat,  well  adapted  for  generating  steam,  heating 
blast,  burning  lime  or  bricks,  and  similar  purposes.  In  conda- 
Bon,  we  insert  some  tables,  which  will  be  found  useful  for  refer- 
ence, explaining  many  things  which  could  not  be  referred  to  in 
this  short  exposition. 

OhaTcoal  Fvmaa. — ^At  a  charcoal  furnace  the  followii^  per- 
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Kona  are  employed: — one  founder,  receiving  $2  per  day;  two 
firemen,  at  $1  50  each ;  two  fillers,  at  76  cents  e^ch ;  one  gutter- 
man,  at  $1 ;  one  coal-drawer,  $1 ;  a  bank  hand,  and  a  horse,  cart, 
and  drivw ;  and,  if  there  is  a  stamping-mill,  a  hand  to  attend  to 
it.  This  is  the  smallest  nomber  of  hands  necessary  to  manage  a 
fiimace ;  generally,  there  is  twice  that  number.  When  ore  ia  to 
be  broken  or  roasted,  flox  to  be  broken,  and  similar  work  to  be 
done,  an  additional  number  of  hands  is  required.  There  are 
charcoal  fiimacea  which  consume  260  bushels  of  coal  to  a  ton  of 
iron ;  200  bushels  is  an  average  in  the  Western  States.  In  West- 
em  New- York,  some  furnaces  smelt  a  ton  of  iron,  from  magnetio 
ore,  to  160  bushels  of  coal;  and  in  the  St  Lawrence  district, 
where  specular  ore  and  red  hematites  are  chiefly  smelted,  as  low 
as  100  bushels  of  coal  are  used  to  the  ton  of  iron.  A  stack  in 
that  region,  which  operates  well,  is  about  SO  or  83  feet  high ;  7 
or  8  feet  boshea,  with  a  oylindrical  part,  2  feet  high,  above  the 
boshes;  mouth  81  inches,  and  from  that  to  36  idches  (when  an 
iron  cylinder  is  used,  it  is  of  tiie  same  size) ;  width  of  hearth 
between  the  tuyeres  22  inches,  and  82  inches  at  the  top ;  height 
of  hearth,  6^  feet;  tuyeres,  22  inches  above  the  bottom;  the  in- 


wall  a  curve,  as  shown  in  fig.  243,  C ;  such  a  furnace  smelts  from 
5  to  8  tons  a  day. 

The  Siscoe  famace,  on  Lake  Ghamplain,  working  magnetio 
ore,  is  44'76  feet  high ;  13  feet  boshes ;  2  feet  10  inches  hearth, 
across  the  tuyere ;  hearth,  38  inches  high' ;  slope  of  boshes,  64°, 
with  a  cylindrical  part  above  the  slope  of  3^  feet  high ;  month, 
4  feet  3  inches  wide.  This  f\imace  uses  about  160  bushels  of 
coal  to  a  ton  of  iron ;  its  erection  has  cost  about  $30,000,  ezola- 
Biv«  of  8  kilns  for  charring  wood,  which  coat  an  additional  sum 
of  $10,000. 

Anthracite  furnaces. — The  form  and  dimensions  of  these  vary 
exceedingly.  They  are  not  often  above  83  feet  high ;  fi^m  10 
to  18  feet  boshes;  8^  feet  to  5^  feet  across  the  tuyeres;  hearth. 
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from  8  to  6  feet  in  height,  generally  much  battered ;  boshes  from 
60^  to  70^;  top,  6  feet  to  9  feet  in  width.  A  small  amhiacite 
iiimace  produces  from  80  to  120  tons  of  iron,  large  fbmaces  from 
180  to  200  tons,  per  week.  The  cost  of  erection  of  a  small  fiir- 
nace  is  from  $40,000  and  upwards,  large  furnaces  from  $70,000 
to  $80,000,  which  use  1*6  to  2  tons  of  coal  to  1  ton  of  iron. 

Oohe  Furnaces, — ^These  are  generally  60  feet  high,  and  as  wide 
at  the  base;  boshes,  16  feet;  slope,  66^  to  70^;  hearth,  acroas 
the  tuyere,  4  feet;  at  top,  6  feet;  height  of  hearth,  6  feet,  and 
tuyere  above  bottom  stone,  2  feet  The  oost  of  erection  is  equal 
to  that  of  an  anthracite  furnace ;  iron  made  per  wedc,  is  80  to  100 
tons,  using  2  tons  of  coke  to  1  ton  of  iron. 

The  coal  charges  at  furnaces  are  always  of  the  same  measors 
— about  16  bushels,  more  or  less.  The  w^ht  of  ore  is  regulated 
according  to  the  capacity  of  the  coal  for  smelting.  The  number 
of  charges  in  a  certain  time,  say  12  hours,  varies  from  12  to  80^ 
according  to  the  quantity  of  blast  injected  into  the  furnace. 

The  nimiber  of  blast  furnaces  in  the  United  States  may  be 
estimated  at  800 ;  of  which  about  60  are  anthracite  fiimaces,  8 
bituminous  coal  furnaces,  and  a  similar  number  which  use  coke* 
The  others  are  charcoal  furnaces. 

ManufoQture  of  Wroughulron. — ^Refining,  forging,  drawing, — 
these  are  the  operations  performed  on  crude  iron,  in  order  to 
convert  it  into  wrought  or  bar  iron.  A  great  deal  of  wrought- 
iron  is  manufactured  directly  from  the  ore,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  first  Before  entering  on  this,  we  will,  however,  mention 
some  of  the  general  qualities  of  wrought-iron. 

Qualities  of  Wroughl'Iron. — ^We  call  wrought-iron  that  kind  of 
iron  which  has  received  more  or  less  labor  when  in  a  semi-fluid 
state,  in  contradistinction  to  malleable  iron,  which  is  annealed 
cast-iron,  and  partakes  of  the  properties  of  wrought-iron.  The 
difference  in  quality  of  the  various  kinds  of  wrought-iron,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  degree  of  malleability  and  ductility.  We  find 
wrought-iron  as  brittie  as  cast-iron  and  as  malleable  as  copper, 
and  as  hard  and  brittie  as  glass  and  ductile  as  silver  or  gold. 

The  chemical  composition  of  wrought-iron  is,  in  some  in- 
stances, similar  to  that  of  cast-iron,  and  it  may  be  melted  per- 
fectiy  fluid,  in  a  crucible,  at  a  gentie  heat  Good  wrought-iron 
is  nearly  pure  iron,  with  a  mechanical  admixture  of  cinder.  It 
is  infusible  in  the  strongest  heat  of  a  coal-fire.  In  most  kinds  of 
commercial  iron  we  find  from  f  to  |  per  cent  of  carbon,  also 
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jsSofie  or  leas  stilphiir,  phosphorus,  silicon  or  silez,  manganese,  and 
in  ail  Swedish  iron  more  or  less  arsenic. 

The  color  of  "wronght-iron  is  from  a  dirty  gray  to  a  bright 
silver  white,  in  the  fresh  fracture;  the  dark  color  is  invariably 
caused  by  carbon.  Pure  iron  is  silver  white,  of  little  lustre,  like 
deadened  silver.  When  the  lustre  is  high,  or  bright,  and  the  iron 
shows  an  inclination  to  form  crystals,  it  may  contain  silicon, 
which,  however,  caimot  exist  without  the  presence  of  carbon,  and 
then  the  fracture  of  the  iron  is  gray.  'Iron  may  contain  phos- 
phorus, or  sulphur,  or  arsenic,  without  carbon.  In  these  instances 
it  may  be  perfectly  bright^  of  a  fine  white  color,  and  either  brittle, 
cold-short,  or  fibrous.  Other  metals,  such  as  manganese,  chro* 
mium,  and  in  fact  all  metals,  are  not  often  observed  in  wrought- 
iron.  A  high  lustre  in  a  fresh  fracture  is  always  indicative  of 
the  presence  of  some  impurity,  of  which  sulphur  or  carbon  causes 
the  least)  and  silicon,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic,  most  Tempered 
iron,  when  it  contains  carbon,  is  of  a  darker  color  than  when 
hardened  or  chilled.  The  texture  of  wrought-iron  may  be  fibrous, 
and  the  iron  very  impure ;  it  may  be  short,  and  the  iron  very 
pure.  When  impure  crude  iron  is  puddled  at  a  low  heat,  it  may 
be  very  fibrous ;  but  any  heat,  above  that  by  which  it  has  been 
puddled  or  welded,  will  convert  it  into  brittle  iron,  similar  to 
cast-iron.  All  fibrous  iron  is  converted  into  cr}^stallized  iron,  by 
tuyering  or  annealing  it  for  a  long  time.  All  heavy  wrought-iron 
is  for  lliese  reasons  not  fibrous,  and  bars  which  are  originally 
fibrous,  but  which,  have  been  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat,  such  as 
that  of  cinders  in  a  fomace-stack,  are  invariably  found  to  be 
crystcdlized  in  the  fracture.  The  tenacity  of  such  iron  is  depend- 
ent on,  and  in  proportion  to,  its  purity.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
fibrous  iron,  which  may  be  very  strong,  resist  strain  to  a  high 
degree,  and  be  very  impure ;  in  fact,  we  find  that  the  purfest  kinds 
of  iron  are  weak  in  these  respects.  Pure  iron  and  carbon  is  the 
strongest  of  all  compounds  of  iron,  as  shown  in  natural  steel  and 
in  all  kinds  of  good  steel.  A  bar  of  steel,  one  inch  square,  will 
bear  a  strain  of  150,000  pounds,  before  it  is  torn  asunder ;  good 
Pennsylvania  charcoal-iron  will  bear  one  of  180,000  pounds; 
puddled  iron,  from  good  Baltimore  pig,  90,000  pounds ;  anthra- 
cite iron,  puddled,  from  50,000  to  70,000  pounds ;  and  coke  iron 
not  more  than  from  40,000  to  60,000  pounds.  These  numbers 
depend  ina  great  measure  on  the  form  of  the  iron,  and  it  is  not 
ofiien  that  an  inch-thick  bar  will  bear  so  much  weight    But, 
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when  iron  is  in  small  forms,  such  as  wire,  wire-iods,  or  hoops,  ihe 
above  numbers  are  nearly  correct.  Sheet-iron  is  the  weakest 
form  of  malleable  iron  for  resisting  strain.  The  resistance  to 
crushing  depends  on  the  hardness  of  iron.  Pure  iron,  with  car- 
bon in  chemical  union,  is  the  strongest,  bearing  a  pressure  of 
210,000  pounds  to  the  cubic  inch ;  gray  iron  bears  only  170,000 
pounds,  and  wrought-iron  85,000  pounds ;  annealed  iron  far  less 
than  hardened  iron,  which  is  slightly  tempered. 

Test  of  Iron. — ^When  we  consider  fibre  a  characteristic  of 
wrought-iron,  and  insist  on  its  presence, — ^which,  in  all  cases 
where  iron  is  subjected  to  direct  strain,  must  be  the  first  condi- 
tion of  its  utility, — ^the  most  simple,  and  safest  test  is  to  heat  the 
iron  slowly  to  a  high  cherry-red  heat,  and  plunge  it  suddenly 
into  cold  water.  If,  after  this  treatment,  it  retains  its  fibre,  it  is 
good  iron.  All  iron,  without  exception,  will  crystallize  on  being 
thus  chilled,  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  white  heat  and  then  hard- 
ened; this  test  must  be,  therefore,  limited  to  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  It  is  merely  indicative  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  impu- 
rities, and  the  form  in  which  they  are  present  Cast-steel  is  a 
very  impure  iron,  and  still  is  very  strong  when  not  heated  to  too 
high  a  degree;  but,  when  we  weld  cast-steel,  or  expose  it  to  a 
high  heat,  its  strength  is  impaired,  it  ceases  to  be  steel,  and  is 
merely  good  cast-iron,  or  wrought-iron,— we  claim  for  wrought- 
iron  welding  properties  at  a  high  heat,  and  malleabiUty  after  the 
application  of  such  a  heat  These  properties  accompany  pure 
iron  only,  and  increase  with  the  degree  of  purity.  Therefore, 
iron  which  is  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  work,  such  as  welding  and 
hammering,  which  is  exposed  to  strain  and  fibration,  to  constant 
motion  or  friction,  to  bending  and  re-bending,— such  as  wire- 
ropes,  chain-cables,  horse-shoes, — ^in  fact,  in  all  cases  where  iron 
is  exposed  to  fibration,  or  work,  or  gentle  heat,  it  should  be  of 
the  purest  kind;  it  will  wear  only  in  proportion  to  ils  purity. 
Such  iron  may  be  at  first  less  strong  than  impure,  fibrous  iron, 
but  it  will  retain  its  strength,  while  impure  iron  soon  loses  its 
fibres  when  exposed  to  heat  or  fibration. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  wrought-iron,  we  soon  per- 
ceive the  conditions  under  which  it  will  be  formed  of  good  quality. 
Pure  iron  is  extremely  refractory,  and  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
its  fusibility  by  any  temperature  which  we  are  able  to  produce  by 
common  means.  Its  great  afi&nity  for  other  matter,  of  which  it 
is  never  firee,  causes  it  to  be  more  or  less  ftisible.    It  does  not 
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melt  with  oxidized  matter.  When  brittle  cast-iron  is  exposed  to 
a  gentle  heat^  imbedded  in  fire-proof  oxidized  matter, — such  as 
oxide  of  iron,  black  manganese,  sand,  or  coarsely-pounded  claj, 
— ^it  is  converted  into  malleable  iron ;  and  if  the  crude  iron  does 
not  contain  too  much  carbon,  or  other  impurities,  the  malleable 
iron  thus  obtained  is  very  strong,  and  even  ductile.  It  may  be 
welded  like  wrought-iron.  The  cause  of  this  is  very  plain.  The 
foreign  substances  in  the  crude  iron  are  oxidized  in  this  opera- 
tion, and  the  pores  of  the  malleable  iron  are  fiUed  with  oxidized 
substances,  in  case  they  are  permanent, — such  as  silex,  or  lime, — 
or  they  are  empty,  in  case  the  oxide  of  the  foreign  matter  is  vola- 
tile, as  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic.  The  absence  of 
crystals,  or  the  reduction  of  the  crystals  to  an  extremely  small 
mze,  is  the  cause  of  malleability. 

The  nature  of  wrought-iron  is  easily  shown  in  examining  the 
operation  of  puddling.  Oude  iron  is  fusible,  and  more  or  less 
so,  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  impurities.  In 
melting  crude  iron,  in  a  puddling  fiimace,  it  comes  in  contact 
with  cinder,  containiug  much  oxygen,  namely, .  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  &c.  In  miximg  the  fluid  or  semi-fluid  iron  with 
this  cinder,  it  will  assist  and  cause  the  oxidation  of  such  sub- 
stances as  are  more  easily  oxidized  than  iron,  Vhich.of  course 
diminishes  the  Visibility  of  the  metaL  The  heat  may  be  there- 
fore raised  on  it,  and  when  a  certain  amount  of  impurities  is  re- 
moved, it  ceases  to  be  fusible  by  it  Constant  work,  or  mixing 
cinder  with  it,  prevents  the  formation  of  large  crystals,  and  the 
metal  crystallizes,  and  adheres  by  cohesion,  in  small  particles, 
forming  a  soft,  spongy  mass.  The  large  pores  in  this  mass  are 
filled  or  covered  with  a  coating  of  cinder,  and,  when  compressed 
by  squeezing  or  shingling,  it  forms  an  intensive  mixture  of  iron 
and  cinder.  In  drawing  or  stretching  such  a  condensed  mass — 
bloom — the  crystals  are  elongated,  form  threads,  and  these,  toge- 
ther with  the  oxidized  matter  which  keeps  them  apart,  form  the 
fibre  of  the  iron. 

We  thus  see  that  fibre  is  the  result  of  a  particular  form  of 
metal,  and  may  be  produced  with  very  impure  iron,  which,  not- 
withstanding, may  be  very  strong.  If,  for  instance,  these  fibres 
of  iron  are  similar  in  composition  to  strong  steel,  the  iron  must 
be  of  the  greatest  strength ;  and  if  they  are  of  the  composition  of 
brittle  cast-iron,  the  single  fibres,  and  consequently  the  iron  itself 
must  be  less  strong.  Much  depends,  in  respect  to  strength,  on  the 
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finenefis  of  the  fibre;  a  ooforae  fibre  wiU  not  caiue  sncfaL  strong  iroB 
as  a  fine  fibre'.  The  durability  of  the  fibres  must  neoessaiily 
depend  on  the  purity  of  the  metal,  or,  more  correctly,  on  the 
degree  of  oxidation  of  the  impurities.  If  carbon  is  present^  or  if 
sulphur,  or  phosphorus  not  oxidized,  exists  in  the  fine  threads  of 
iron,  the  exposure  of  it  to  such  heat  as  causes  the  reduction  of 
the  oxidized  matter,— cinder, — which  forms  the  fibres  by  means 
of  the  inclosed  carbon,  must  inevitably  convert  the  fibrous  iron 
into  short  iron,  or,  when  very  impure,  into  cast-iron.  These  re^ 
flections  show  at  once  the  active  cause  in  refining  iron.  It  is  the 
gradual  oxidation  and  removal  of  its  impurities,  which,  when  per- 
formed under  the  influence  of  squeezing,  iiammering,  and  drawing, 
is  much  more  perfect,  because  these  operations  force,  by  compres- 
sion, the  impurities  from  the  pores  of  the  metal  These  intro- 
ductory remarks,  together  with  the  principles  involved  in  smelt- 
ing, will  enable  us  to  understand  the  rationale  of  the  foUowing 
operations  correctly. 

The  fusibility  of  wrought-iron  is,  as  may  be  expected,  ex- 
tremely variable.  It  is  stated  to  be  between  the  melting  heat  of 
cast-iron  and  that  of  platinum,  or  from  2500^  to  4000^.  In  this, 
together  with  its  unsuitableness  for  conducting  heat,  is  found  its 
capacity  of  being  welded.  The  degree  of  heat  at  which  iron 
may  be  welded  varies  of  course  from  a  bright  cherry-red  heat 
to  the  highest  white  heat  The  best  indication  of  pure  iron 
is,  when  it  resists  a  high  heat  ui  welding,  without  losing  its 
fibre.  Some  impure  iron,  in  being  heated  to  welding,  will  not 
bear  the  hammer, — ^it  must  be  welded  by  squeezing  it  under 
strong  pressure;  this  is  impure  iron  made  fibrous  by  work. 
Pure  iron  will  bear  any  degree  of  heat,  and  any  amount  of  work, 
without  losing  fibre.  Impure  iron  may  be  welded  with  great 
*  fiw^ility,  while  pure  iron  requires  not  only  a  strong  heat,  but  the 
absence  of  free  oxygen  in  the  fire.  For  these  reasons,  iron  to  be 
welded  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay  or  sand,  to  protect  it 
against  the  influence  of  free  oxygen.  Iron  may  be  welded,  be- 
cause it  assumes  a  pasty  condition  before  it  becomes  fluid,  by 
which  its  surface  is  more  fluid  than  its  interior.  AU  pasty  sub* 
stances  may  be  united  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  specific  gravity  of  wrought-iron  is  fix3m  7*2  to  7*9.  No 
positive  rule  can  be  established  by  which  to  estimate  the  higher 
or  lower  point  but  that  of  actual  weight  Pure  iron  may  be  light^ 
or  heavy,  and  such  is  the  case  with  impure  iron.    Small  iron, 
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Bnfih  as  'niie,  sbeeta,  bammeied  iron,  is  geneiallj  heaviet  tlun 
lieavy  bars,  or  rolled  iron.  The  oapacdtj  of  iron  for  conducting 
heat,  electrid^,  magnetiBin,  and  other  propertiea,  does  not  come 
^thin  the  field  of  our  inveetigatioas. 

WroagiU^ron  directhf  from  the  Ore. — We  shall  not  allude  to 
thoae  ancient  methods  of  oonTertiBg  ore  into  malleable  iron ;  thej 
possess  a  mere  historical  inter«rt.  The  present,  mode  of  operation 
is  represented  in  the  bloomery  fires,  as  they  are  in  use  throughout 
tlie  United  States.  A  large  quantity  of  iron  is  manufiictured  by 
them  in  the  New  England  States,  the  State  of  New- York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Wiflconain,  Michigan,  and  other  States. 
This  mode  of  mauu&cturing  is  confined  to  rich  oxidized  ores, 
such  as  magnetic  ore,  specular  ore,  crystallized  red  oxides,  and 
some  rich  black  or  brovn  hematites.  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  these  fires,  when  -we  consider  that  in  the  North- 
westem  part  of  the  State  of  New-York  there  are  200  of  them, 
which  are,  hoTeyer,  at  the  present  time,  not  all  in  operation. 

In  order  to  abridge  this  subject,  we  represent  in  the  following 


drawings  the  bloomery  fire  as  it  is  most  oommonlynsod  is  New 
York,  near  Lake  Champlain. 
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Fig.  244  skowB  a  &oDt  elevatjon,  and,  partly,  a  aectioo  of  a 
bloomery.  A  is  the  hearth,  which  ia  lined  with  iroB  plates ;  it  ia 
square,  aad  generallj  from  27  hj  SO  inches  to  28  by  S2  inches. 
The  height  ia  &otn  20  to  25  inches  above  the  tuj^e,  and  from  8 
to  11  inches  belov.  B  is  the  blast-pipe  &om  the  bellows,  gea- 
endly  belov  gioond ;  and  C,  a  hot-air  apparatos  of  the  form  tb- 
presented  in  fig.  245.    These  pipes  are  so  arranged  that  either 


lw>t  or  cold  blast  may  be  used.    At 

D  is  a  semidrcular  -water    tnyer& 

The  water  after  being   diachju'ged 

here  is  conducted  in  a  pipe  under  the 

iron  bottom  of  the  fire  and  confined 

in  a  separate  box,  from  which  it  is  finally  removed  to  a  drain 

below  ground.     Through  the  front  plate  is  a  hole,  F,  near  the 

bottom  of  the  fire ;  this  seires  fbr  tapping  off  the  cinder  which 

may  be  supeifiuous.    E  is  a  chimney  for  leading  off  tiie  waste 

beat,  after  having  heated  the  blast-pipes. 

Fig.  246  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  same  fira  in  an  op- 
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powte  direction  to  that  represented  in  fig.  248,  in  vhich  the  similar 
letters  represent  the  same  objects  as  above.  We  observe  here, 
that  the  tuyere  is  not  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  but  nearer  the  back 
of  it  The  cinder  tap-hole,  P,  ia  alao  more  distinct  Fig.  247 
diowB  a  horizontal  section,  through  the  fire  and  tuyere,  which  re- 
quires no  particular  description.  Here  we  see  the  oblong  form 
of  the  fire-box,  and  that  the  fixint  of  it,  F,  ia  only  a  simple  cast- 
iron  plate.  Without  further  explanation  ihe  construction  of  this 
apparatuB  will  be  understood. 


X 


The  mode  of  operation  in  these  fires  is  very  simple.  The  ore 
is  broken,  bhA  pounded  in  stamping  mills,  convetted  into  a  coarse 
sand,  and  if  impure  washed  to  &ee  it  from  impurities.  Fire 
is  kindled  previously  to  throwing  on  ore,  and  when  the  hearth  ia 
thoroughly  heated,  the  ore-sand  is  scattered  over  the  top  of  the 
coal.  A  high  heap  of  coal  is  kept  constantly  on  the  fire,  and 
some  ore  in  a  body  opposite  the  tuyere.  The  ore  is  thus  heated, 
and  in  moving  downwards  towards  the  tnyere  it  is  melted.  The 
presence  of  hot  carbon  absorbs  some  of  its  oxygen  and  converts 
it  partfy  into  iron.  This  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire,  and 
is  there  chilled.  When  snfi^cient  ore  is  smelted  to  form  a  lupe,  or 
bloom,  no  more  ia  thrown  on ;  the  iron  is  raised  &om  the  bottom 
by  means  of  a  crowbar,  brought  into  the  heat  before  the  tuyere, 
and  when  oonodered  ready  for  the  hammer,  it  is  carried  to  it  to 
be  moulded  into  a  square  piece  of  iron,  a  bloom,  of  from  15  to 
20  inches  long,  and  6  or  8  inchee  thick  and  square.  When  the 
iron  thus  withdrawn  is  shingled,  fi«6h  ore  is  tlm>wn  on  the  fire, 
and  the  prooess  begins  anew. 
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Id  some  instances,  these  blooms  are  drawn  out  into  flat  « 
Bqoare  ban,  and  io  order  to  save  tune  and  heat,  the  waste  heat  of 
the  two  fires  is  conceutiated  into  an  ovut,  or  store,  above  thefiie, 
as  shown  in  fig.  249.  Here  we  recognize  the  fire,  fix>m  which  the 
flame  is  conducted  to  the  sand-hearth  S,  which  heats  the  blooms,  or 
bara^andis  thenooudnctedtobeatthebhtstinthep^>ee,P.  These 


pipes  are  straight  and 
walled  in  the  chim- 
ney. At  0  is  a  set  of 
blast-pipes,  more  dis- 
tinctly shown  in  fig. 
250.     These  fdinish  heated  atmo^heric 
air  to  the  waste  heat  -firom  the  fire,  and 
bum  any  carbonic  osdde  which  may  h^ 
pen  to  escape  from  the  fires.      In  oider 
to  obtain  sufficient  heat  for  the  stove,  S,  two  fires  are  so  located 
as  to  supply  their  waste  heat  to  it     Or  the  fire  works  by  two  to- 
ycres,  as  shown  in  fig.  261. 

From  these  statements  it  is  manifest  that  only  a  little  coital 
is  required  to  establish  such  foiges ;  and  where  ore  is  cheap^  they 
form  the  basis  of  a  profitable  business.  Aa  may  be  expected, 
pure  specular  ore  is  the  most  profitable  in,  this  case ;  it  works 
quick  and  easy,  and  forms  a  strong  flbrooa  iron,  rather  more  so 
than  magnetic  ore.  A  great  deal  of  the  Boccess  depends  on  the 
purity  of  the  ore ;  the  qoali^  and  quantity  of  the  iron  are  both 
determined  chiefly  by  that  Clean  ores,  which  at  least  fiuniih 
66  per  cent  of  iron  in  the  blast  fiimace,  yield  in  this  case  about 
40  per  cent ;  the  yield  of  poorer  ores  diminishea  rapidly.    One 
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of  30  per  cent  of  iron  cannot  be  smelted  at  all;  these  form  cinder 
only,  or  at  best  very  little  iron.  By  llo^blast,  2}  to  2^  tons  of 
ore  are  used,  and  8  tons  by  cold-blast  for  a  ton  of  blooms.  For  a 
ton  of  iron  by  hot*blast,  24D  bushels  of  charcoal  are  consumed, 
and  300  bushels  by  cold-blast  The  blast  is  heated  in  some  in- 
stances as  high  as  600^.  These  fires  work  by  a  remarkably  heayy 
pressure  of  blast^  equal  to  that  at  blast  furnaces.  The  wages  for 
1  ton  of  blooms  amounts  to  $8,  and  an  additional  sum  of  $S  may 
be  reckoned  for  blast,  interest^  repairs  and  superintendence.  On 
'an  average,  100  pounds  of  iron  are  produced  in  1  hour's  time;  in 
some  instances  there  is  more,  amounting  to  1600  pounds  a  day, 
or  during  12  hours'  work.  Large  fires  make  as  much  as  2000 
pounds  in  that  time. 

A  large  quantity  of  iron  is  manufactured  in  bloomery  forges, 
of  which  those  of  New- York  State  are  of  such  a  capacity  as  to 
furnish  60,000  tons  per  annum.  An  equal  amount  may  be  ex- 
pected from  other  States  of  tiiie  Union,  so  that  the  means  for 
mano&cturing  blooms  directly  from  the  ore,  are  equal  to  100,000 
tons  a  year.  The  operation  is  not  very  economical ;  a  great  deal 
of  stock  is  used  for  one  ton  of  iron,  and  wages  are  not  very  low, 
so  that  a  ton  of  hot-blast  blooms  cannot  be  furnished  for  less  than 
$86.  Puddled  iron,  which  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  some 
kinds  of  hot-blast  blooms,  may  be  manufactured  lower  than  these 
rates,  particularly  where  mineral  coal  can  be  obtained  at  reason- 
able prices.  These  blooms  form  a  superior  iron  for  nail  plates, 
and  large  quantities  of  it  are  converted  into  that  article.  It  is 
generally  purer  than  puddled  iron,  and  very  suitable  for  small 
iron.    Li  heavy  bars  it  is  rather  cold-short 

This  mode  of  manu&cturing  wrought-iron  is  also  called  the 
Catalan  method,  which  is  conducted  with  the  most  ancient  form 
of  forges  for  making  iron,  and  is  still  extensively  practised  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.  In  those  instances  we  find  the  fire,  or  hearth, 
formed  of  sandstones,  and  protected  by  heavy  charcoal  dust  Cast- 
iron  linings  are  not  oflen  met  with.  By  these  means  coal  may 
be  saved ;  but  it  causes  a  greater  loss  of  ore  than  in  our  bloomery 
fires,  and  more  labor.  The  form  of  fires  described  above,  as 
used  here,  is  the  preferable  one. 

German  Forge, — ^Qray  or  white  pig-iron,  is  converted  into 
blooms  in  bloomeries  similar  to  those  above  described ;  they  dif- 
fer only  in  size  and  the  mode  of  working.  A  difference  in  the 
size  and  form  of  the  hearth,  and  its  lining,  position  of  the  tuyere 
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and  tnanipulatioD,  is  made  in  tiie  German  forge  in  cases  whers 
gnj  pig-iron,  white  pig-iron,  or  plate-metal  is  worked.  In  most 
of  these  forges  pig-iron  is  cooTerted,  and  we  shall  therefore  de- 
lay the  description  of  the  refinery,  or  niQ-ont  fire,  imtil  the  close 
of  this  artidls. 

In  fig.  262,  a  vertical  section  of  a  German  ."bige-fire  is  rehire- 


Bcnted.  The  only  difference  between  this  fire  and  the  above 
bloomery  fire  is,  that  the  bottom  is  not  so  deep ;  it  ranges  finm  ft 
to  10  inches  below  the  tuyere,  and  the  cast-iron  lining  are  more 
or  leas  inclined,  which  fedJitates  the  operation  and  saves  faeL 
The  tuyere  T  is,  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  crude  iron, 
more  or  leas  inclined,  and  projects  into  the  fire  some  inches.  A 
water-tuyere,  with  solid  bottom,  is  most  generally  nsed.  The 
nozzle  N,  is  made  of  light  sheetriron  attached  to  a  leather  bag, 
and  by  that  means  to  the  blast-pipe,  so  as  to  be  eaaly  moved 
and  directed  to  those  parts  in  the  fire  where  it  works  slow,  and 
where  blast  is  needed.  Other  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  easily 
understood,  and  require  no  pardcular  description.  Fig.  263, 
shows  a  plan  of  the  fire,  two  of  which  are  fireqaently  attached  to 
to  one  chimney.  Most  modem  fires  have  each  a  light  chimney, 
oonstmcted  of  bricks ;  it  has  no  other  office  to  perform  than  to 
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conduct  the  smoke  and  gaaea  out  of  the  building,  and  as  the  tem- 
perature in  it  is  very  low,  it  ought  to  be  spacious — at  least  toax 
aqnare  feet  in  area  for  each  fire.  An  arrangement  of  fires,  such 
as  is  stown  in  fig.  254,  is  more  common  than  the  one  aboTe, 


This  plan  is  more  compact,  and  occupies  less  space.  The  chimney 
C  is  then  placed  above  the  two  fires,  which  are  separated  hj  a 
partition-wall. 

The  form  of  the  hearth  is  the  only  important  object  in  this 
apparatus ;  all  the  other  parts  may  assume  any  form  whatever, 
without  any  injury  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  The  blast 
ehoold  be  dry,  and  from  ^  to  1  pound  of  pressure  is  necessaiy ; 
150  to  800  cubic  feet  per  minute,  for  each  fire,  are  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  operation. 

The  form  of  the  fire  is  an  oblong,  24  x  26  inches,  and  from 
that  to  25  X  32  inches,  in  the  clear.  The  cast-iron  linings  are 
plates  of  IJ  to  1  f  inches  in  thickness,  and  firmly  wedged  together 
BO  as  to  resist  the  disturbance  whii^  may  be  caused  by  the  use 
of  the  tools.  The  iron  plat«  at  the  tuyere  is  inclined  towards  the 
fire,  from  8°  to  12° ;  tho  opposite  plate  is  not  quite  as  mnch  in- 
clined from  it  Front  and  back  plate  are  generally  plumb; 
or  inclined  from  the  fire;  the  first  is  provided  with  &  2  inch 
dicidar  hole  near  the  bottom,  for  the  discharge  of  slag.  The  bot- 
tom is  formed  of  a  caat-iron  plate  2  inches  in  thickness,  which  ia 
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kqit  oool  b7  the  wate  box  W,  fig.  266c  Jn  aane  JMtinwA  Um 
mtet  is  diiected  onder  Utis  bottom  platey  vithost  tbe  bcoc,  vhiok 
tmaam  the  bottom  freqnsDtly  to  brnk;  the  plan  irhidt  kiepre* 


sented,  is  better  on  this  account ;  bendes,  it  does  not  ood  ibe 
bottom  quite  bo  moch  as  the  direct  apphcation  of  water.  The 
upper  edge  of  the  plates  for  the  fire,  and  oonseqnentlj  Uie 
whole  hearth,  is  from  16  to  18  indies  abore  groand.  The 
inclination  of  the  tuyere,  the  inclination  of  its  plates,  aod  the 
slope  of  the  bottom,  are  the  most  important  subjects  to  be  consi- 
dered bj  the  smith  in  cosatmcting  it  These  ate  not  the  same  in 
all  instances.  They  are  regulated  bj  the  quality  of  the  cmde  iron, 
the  iron  to  "be  manu&ctured,  quality  of  coal,  and  the  views  ot 
the  workmen.  Here,  as  well  as  in  all  other  caaee^  the  foundatioD 
of  the  hearth  must  be  dry,  so  that  no  moisture  may  sfpFoach  the 
fire. 

Hot-blast  is  not  often  apphed  in  these  cases  J  it  is  in  fitct  (^  little 
serrice.  A  little  coal,  and  a  little  iron  may  be  saved ;  but  quite  as 
moch  is  lost  in  the  qnahty<^ iron  as  is  gained  in  materials.  Andaa 
chiiooal  iron  ia  chiefly  manufactured  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  good 
quali^,  there  is  little  ot  no  advantage  in  the  application  of  hot-blast 
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The  hot-blast  apparatus  may  be  appended,  as  shown  in  flgs.  244 
and  249 ;  or  may  be  placed  directly  over  the  fire,  as  ehown  in 
fig.  266.  And,  as  in  this  instance  a  hi^  temperature  of  blast 
cannot  be  applied,  the  latter  method  ^^  ^^ 

may  be  preferable  to  the  fiJnner, 
as  it  securea  more  durabilify  to  the 
^paratus.  In  all  instances,  the 
blast-pipes  ehould  be  so  coDstmct- 
ed  as  to  admit  of  a  ready  change 
from  cold  to  hot-blast,  and  the  re- 
verse ;  for  which  purpose  a  valve, 
y,  is  appended,  which  admits  of 
either  hot  or  cold-blast,  or  both 
mixed. 

The  operation  la  these  fires  is 
very  simple ;  with  some  experi- 
ence, good  iron  may  be  made  fi'om 
any  kind  of  crude  iron.  When  the 
apparatus  is  well  dried,  by  a  slow 
fire,  the  hearth  is  filled  with  Char- 
cot and  a  gentle  blast  apphed  so 
aa  to  kindle  all  the  coal  and  heat 
the  plates,  which  are  protected  by  a 

heavy  layer  of  charcoal-dust  Hard  charcoal,  not  of  too  lai^aze — 
about  that  of  an  e^  or  a  fist,  is  preferable  to  soft  charcoal ;  it  bears 
a  stronger  blast  and*  works  faster.  Either  previous  to  kindling 
fire,  or  when  in  blast,  the  bottom  is  covered  by  throwing  on  good 
rich  slag,  &om  previous  refinings,  namely,  that  obtained  by  re- 
heating balls  or  blooms.  A  cover  of  at  least  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness, should  be  on  the  bottom,  and  more  than  that  when  gray  pig 
is  melted.  When  the  fire  is  thoroughly  ignited,  by  applying 
about  one-third  of  the  full  blast,  or  150  cubic  feet,  blowing  with 
a  nozzle  and  tuyere  of  li  inches  diameter,  the  pig-iron  is  charged, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  211.  From  200  to  800  pounds  are 
charged  at  once,  or  gradually.  When  plate-iron  is  charged,  the 
latter  mode  is  applied ;  if  gray  pig,  the  former.  But  there  is  no 
rule  for  this ;  one  refiner  adopts  one  plan  for  all  kinds  of  crude 
iron,  others  make  a  distinction.  Gray  iron  requires  less  blast  and 
less  heat  than  white  iron,  a  shallow  hearth,  and  more  dip  of  the 
tuyere ;  the  bottom  is  also  more  inclined  towards  the  front  than 
when  white  or  piste-iron  is  to  be  refined.    A  slope  of  S°  for  the 
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bottom  may  be  considered  the  extreme  adapted  for  very  fusible 
iron.  We  must  classify  crude  iron  according  to  its  fusibility,  and 
not  its  color, — ^for  impure  white  iron  may  work  far  slower  than 
pure  gray  iron, — and  when  we  here  use  the  term  gray  iron,  or 
white  iron,  we  refer  to  the  fusibility  of  the  iron,  not  to  its  color. 
In  describing  the  manipulation,  we  will  treat  of  the  two  extremes, 
— the  working  of  gray  iron  and  of  plate-iron«  The  bulk  of  crude 
iron  used,  and  which  forms  the  varieties,  is  worked  between  these 
two  modes  of  manipulation. 

Gray  pig-iron  is  melted  in  at  once,  by  applying  a  yery  low 
heat;  the  broken  pigs  may  therefore  be  placed  aboye  the  tuyere; 
it  ought  not  to  be  quite  fluid  when  it  arriyes  at  the  botfcoxxL 
ilHither  while  the  iron  is  thus  melting  down,  or  when  it  is  all  at 
>je  bottom,  and  after  it  has  been  gently  stirred  by  means  of  a 
iwbar,  the  floating  cinder  is  tapped  off  and  thrown  away.  It 
'  *  of  no  use,  and  contains  most  of  the  injurious  impurities.  If 
the  iron  is  still  fluid,  some  hammer-scales  are  thrown  on  it^  and  a 
stronger  blast  directed  upon  it;  it  is  then  stirred,  and  the  result- 
ing cinder  is  tapped  and  thrown  away.  When  thus  made  more 
coherent,  the  iron  is  broken  np,  lifted  firom  the  bottom,  and 
heated  in  parcels  before  the  tuyere.  The  still  crude  iron  now 
melts  again,  and  on  arriying  at  the  bottom  begins  to  boiL  If  it 
is  now  diligently  stirred,  by  means  of  an  iron  bar,  under  Ad. 
increase  of  blast,  it  gradually  gathers  into  lumps ;  when,  in  this 
condition,  the  cinder  is  again  tapped  off  firom  the  iron  and  saved. 
The  mass  is  now  tough,  and  assumes  the  nature  of  wrought^iroiL 
Under  an  increase  of  blast,  this  iron  is  turned  about,  thoroughly 
heated  on  all  sides,  and  gradually  conyerted  into  one  or  more 
round  balls,  which  are  now  brought  to  the  tilt-hanmier  and  shin- 
gled down  into  bloom&  All  this  time  the  fire  is  well  supplied 
with  coal,  and  the  blast  increased  to  its  full  force  on  the  finished 
loop.  If  the  iron  is  very  impure  and  fusible,  it  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  the  use  of  much  coal ;  still,  the  yield  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  high,  particularly  when  a  good  quality  ot 
iron  is  to  be  made.  As  much  as  250  bushels  of  coal  maj  be 
consumed  on  weak  pig-iron ;  4  hours'  work  is  required  on  a  hes^ 
and  80  per  cent  of  iron  may  be  lost. 

White  iron,  or  plate-iron,  is  worked  on  a  different  plan.  The 
basin  of  the  hearth  is  deeper  than  for  gray  iron,  the  tuyere  does 
not  dip  so  much,  the  blast  is  stronger  fix)m  the  beginning,  and 
the  work  commences  as  soon  as  melted  iron  arriyes  at  the  bottoDL 
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This  kind  of  iron  is  never  very  ftisible,  and  if  it  is  fluid,  it  does 
not  long  remain  so  after  being  exposed  to  the  efiTect  of  the  blast. 
The  purer  and  stronger  the  iron  is,  the  more  it  is  inclined  to 
coagulate.  So  soon  as  it  is  partly  melted,  it  is  lifted  from  the 
bottom,  brought  before  the  tuyere,  and  by  turning  it  about  it  is 
heated  and  refined  on  all  sides.  Those  parts  which  do  not  resist 
the  strong  Are,  melt  down  again  and  are  taken  up  a  second  time. 
A  number  of  small  balls  are  thus  formed,  which,  on  being  ex- 
posed to  an  increasing  heat,  are  welded  together  and  formed  into 
a  large  ball,  of  100  or  more  pounds,  which  is  brought  under  the 
hammer  for  compression,  The  work  on  this  kind  of  iron  pro- 
ceeds faster  than  with  gray  iron,  less  coal  is  used,  and  the  yield 
is  far  better.  In  two  hours  800  pounds  can  be  heated,  and  a  ton 
of  iron  by  the  use  of  120  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  firom  85  to  90 
per  cent,  of  iron  yielded  from  the  crude  plate-iron.  One  fire  will 
easily  produce  from  4  to  5  tons  a  week,  while  fromugray  pig-iron 
not  more  than  half  that  quantity  can  be  obtained. 

The  methods  of  making  wrought-iron  by  these  means  Bite 
innumerable,  but  the  variations  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  quality 
of  the  crude  metal  and  the  quality  of  iron  to  be  produced.  An 
important  point,  relating  to  the  success  of  our  forges,  is  the  qua- 
lity of  the  iron  manufactured;  for  their  success,  in  fact  their 
existence,  depends  upon  good  quality.  Puddled  iron  can  be 
manufactured  much  cheaper,  and  supplies  the  market  with  infe- 
rior qualities  at  prices  at  which  charcoal-iron  cannot  be  made. 
To  produce  good  charcoal-iron,  such  as  is  equal  to  the  Swedish 
article,  requires  good  cold-blast  pig-iron.  All  experience  has 
shown,  and  theory  confirms  it,  that  first-rate,  pure  and  uni- 
form iron,  cannot  be  manufactured  directly  from  the  ore,  nor 
from  hot-blast  iron,  in  competition  with  the  foreign  article, — at 
least,  not  at  prices  which  are  offered  at  present.  The  iron  most 
in  demand,  and  for  which  reasonable  prices  are  obtained,  is  wire- 
iron,  steel-iron,  and  iron  for  the  use  of  hardware  manufacturers  of 
fine  articles.  Iron  for  these  purposes  must  be  very  pure.  It  is 
of  little  or  no  consequence  if  such  iron  is  fibrous,  or  not ;  on  the 
contrary,  for  most  of  the  above-named  articles,  the  granulated 
iron  is  preferable.  Iron  of  high  purity  cannot  be  manufectured 
of  white  plate-iron,  neither  can  it  be  made  of  hot-blast  iron,  or 
directly  firom  ore,  no  matter  how  pure  the  minerals  and  the  fuel 
are.  Mottled  pig-iron,  smelted  of  gopd  ore  with  good  charcoal, 
in  a  low  hearth  and  steep  boshes,  is  the  only  form  which  wiQ 
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produce  bar-iron,  fit  for  prime  qualities  of  steel  and  other  similar 
uses.  When  such  mottled  iron  is  melted  in  small  quantities,  of 
not  more  than  80  or  100  pounds  at  a  time,  in  the  common  Ger- 
man forge,  and  boiled,  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing first-rate  iron.  When  hot-blast  is  avoided,  and  no  cinder  or 
hammer-slag  from  any  inferior  quality  of  iron  is  used,  great 
cleanliness  observed  about  the  fire,  and  diligence  displayed  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen,  we  cannot  anticipate  any  difficulty. 
In  this  operation,  much  coal,  labor  and  iron  are  consumed, — ^and 
in  some  instances  they  may  twice  exceed  what  is  required  for 
common  iron, — ^but  the  price  obtained  for  good  iron  compensates 
for  the  higher  cost  It  is  impossible  to  make  very  pure  iron 
without  these  means.  Innumerable  experiments  have  been  tried 
to  manufacture  it  with  the  assistance  of  artificial  fluxes,  with  but 
little  success.  The  form  and  nature  of  iron  requires  the  use  of 
very  good  fluxes,  such  as  iron  itself,  manganese,  and  potassium 
or  soda.  All  attempts  to  employ  the  latter  successfully  have 
fidled,  and  no  other  fluxes  can  be  used  to  advantage  than  those 
which  the  crude  iron  contains.  For  this  reason,  iron  smelted 
by  charcoal,  and  from  ore  which  contains  manganese,  furnishes 
always  strong,  and  in  most  instances  the  purest  kinds.  But  it  is 
an  essential  condition  that  such  ore  should  be  smelted  by  char- 
coal and  cold  blast,  or  the  presence  of  manganese  ceases  to  be 
advantageous. 

Steel. — ^This  is,  and  may  be,  manufactured  from  any  kind  of 
good  gray  pig-iron,  or  white  plate-iron,  smelted  firom  sparry  ore. 
No  other  alterations  at  the  fire  are  required,  than  to  do  away  with 
the  cast-iron  lining,  and  bottom  and  surround  the  fire  with  argil- 
laceous sandstone.  The  bottom  ought  to  be  formed  of  a  very 
strong,  well-dried  sandstone,  or  it  does  not  last  long ;  and  a  good 
one^does  not  often  last  longer  than  7  or  8  heats.  In  this  instance, 
the  fire  is  somewhat  more  contracted  in  size  than  that  for  iron ; 
the  tuyere  higher,  about  10  or  11  inches  above  the  bottom,  and 
not  much  inclined,  so  that  the  blast  does  not  touch  the  iron  on 
the  bottom.  A  strong  blast  and  little  work ;  melting  off  the  tuyere 
in  small  quantities  of  from  25  to  40  pounds;  and  melt  no  second 
piece  until  the  first  is  hardened  in  the  bottom,-^-these  are  the  rules 
to  be  observed.  The  quality  of  steel  depends  entirely  on  the 
quality  of  the  crude  iron,  and  on  the  skill  of  the  steel-maker ;  but 
chiefly  on  the  first  An  impure  iron  never  will  produce  steel ; 
and  all  attempts  to  make  a  useful  strong  article  from  poor  ores^ 
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weak  iron,  or  coke  or  anthracite  iron,  will  prove  ilnauccessfuL 
This  mode  of  making  steel,  generally  known  as  the  German 
method,  is  not  proper  to  be  employed  in  this  conntry,  and  is  not 
in  use.  It  requires  a  kind  of  crude  iron  expressly  smelted  for 
the  purpose,  causes  much  labor  and  the  use  of  much  charcoaL 
The  steel  thus  made  is  generally  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel. 
There  is  much  labor  and,  loss  of  metal  in  refining,  and  tedious- 
ness  in  assorting,  which  cause  it  to  be  an  expensive  articla 
Welding  steel,  shear-steel,  or  German  steel,  may  be  made  of 
blistered  or  cast-steel,  in  greater  perfection  and  at  less  expense 
than  that  directly  from  the  crude  iron.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  at 
the  close  of  this  article. 

Refining  of  Orvde  Iron.-— A  variety  of  means  may  serve  for 
refining  crude  iron.  Little  use  is  made  of  refining  in  our  iron- 
works, and  therefore  we  shall  not  spend  much  time  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  important  part  of  the  description  of  the  manu&cture 
of  iron,  as  it  supplies  the  means  for  a  philosophical  examination 
of  crude  iron.  Any  re-smelting  of  a  fusible  metal,  and  therefore 
of  iron,  is  to  a  certain  degree  a  refining  operation.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  performed  for  the  express  purpose  of  improving  the 
quality  of  the  metal ;  in  others,  that  improvement  is  incident^ 
and  the  fluid  metal  the  object.  The  re-melting  of  iron  in  a 
cupel  oven  includes  the  refining  of  the  metal ;  when  this  ia  per- 
formed with  the  addition  of  suitable  fluxes,  we  perceive  a  remark- 
able improvement  in  the  quality.  Melting  in  a  cupel  oven  by 
charcoal  has  a  superior  effect  to  that  by  anthracite,  which  furnishes 
a  mor^  purified  iron  than  the  melting  by  coke.  In  melting  iron . 
for  the  foundry,  it  is  the  object  to  retain  as  much  carbon  in  it  as 
possible.  This  ought  to  be  the  object  in  refining  for  the  forge ; 
the  separation  of  other  impurities  is  then  possible,  but  not  so 
without  the  presence  of  carbon.  The  practical  difficulty  of  puri- 
fying iron  in  the  puddling  furnace  and  the  forge  fire,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  cold  surrounding  walls  of  the  fire,  which  are  most 
commonly  of  iron  plates.  This  causes  the  crystallization  of  many 
particles  of  iron  which  are  not  sufficiently  purified,  and  conse- 
quently defeats  the  object  of  the  process.  In  order  to  retain  the 
fluidity  of  iron,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  those  impurities 
which  are  injurious  to  its  quality,  the  presence  of  carbon  and  hot 
walls  of  the  fiimace  are  required.  These  statements  are  the  result 
of  repeated  experiments  in  refining  iron  in  the  cupel  oven,  on  our 
own  part,  which  led  to  unexpected  results.   Having  been  engaged 
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in  improving  iron,  by  meaoB  of  artificial  fluxes,  for  many  yean^ 
and  haying  met  vrith  many  defeats,  we  were  naturally  led  to 
reflect  on  the  cause  of  these  fiEdlures,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
expressed  above,  and  in  consequence  of  cupel  oven  experiments. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  is,  that  any  inferior  crude  coke 
or  anthracite  iron  is  not  improved  in  re-melting  it  in  a  cupel  oven 
with  fluxes  which  may  part  with  oxygen,  such  as  the  oxides  of 
iron,  or  oxides  of  other  metals.  The  alkalies  and  their  salts  are 
likewise  of  little  use, — ^they  evaporate  entirely  at  the  high  heat 
required  for  re-melting  iron.  The  only  practicable  flux  was  found 
to  be  limestones,  and  the  best  is  argillaceous  limestone.  Quick- 
lime had  little  influence,  and  this  forms  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments against  its  use  in  the  blast  furnace.  By  means  of  good 
limestone,  any  iron,  no  matter  how  impure,  may  be  improved, 
provided  the  limestone  is  i^isible,  and  forms  a  slag  before  it 
arrives  at  the  tuyere ;  when  it  goes  down  in  pieces  which  are 
not  melted,  but  little  is  gained  in  quality..  This  mode  of  refiniug, 
however  safe,  is  not  practicable  in  most  instances,  for  it  requires 
so  much  limestone  for  purifying  some  kinds  of  iron,  that  the 
quantity  used  is  an  obstacle  to  success.  By  repeatedly  re-melting 
iron  with  less  limestone,  a  good  result  may  be  obtained.  In  order 
to  avoid  or  remedy  this  evil  of  too  much  limestone,  we  have  had  a 
limestone  furnace  constructed,  so  that  with  the  addition  of  a  limited 
amount,  the  iron  might  be  deprived  of  its  impurities.  This  ope- 
rated well  enough  for  melting  a  few  tons  of  iron,  when  the  lime- 
stone  walls  were  eaten  away,  and  it  became  necessary  to  renew 
them.  By  these  means  iron  well  purified  for  the  forge-fire  or 
the  puddling-fumace  may  be  obtained,  but  the  operation  is 
expensive,  because  of  repeated  re-melting,  or  interruption  caused 
by  repairs.  The  loss  in  iron  is  very  small,  and  the  use  of  fiiel  no 
serious  objection  to  this  mode  of  refining.  We  may  inquire,  why 
here,  as  any  where,  carbonate  of  lime  has  so  beneficial  an  influ 
ence  on  crude  iron.  The  cause  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
most  injurious  impurities  of  crude  iron,  and  the  nature  of  the 
iron  itself.  The  substances  which  chiefly  accompany  crude  iron, 
are  carbon,  silicon,  phosphorus  and  sulphur ;  lime  combines  with 
all  of  them,  except  carbon.  Phosphorus  and  sulphur  may  be 
effectually  removed  by  quicklime,  and  equally  as  well  by  car^ 
bonate  of  lime ;  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  is  readily  driven 
off  by  these  substances.  Silicon  does  not  combine  with  lime ;  it 
may  in  part,  but  when  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  quicklime,  it  will 
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fiwm  a  Iflige  quantity  of  calcium,  -which  is  equally,  if  not  more, 
injttrions  to  iron  than  silicon.  Carbonic  acid  is  here  decoinposed 
by  silicon,  and  the  latter  forms,  by  being  oxidized,  a  silicate  of 
lime.  Sy  these  means  carbon  is  retained  in  the  iron,  while  moat 
of  the  other  imparities  are  removed.  We  shall  now  be  enabled 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  following  modes  of  refining. 

A  bloomeiy  fir^  or  a  Qerman  foi^  fig.  267,  is  a  suitable  re- 


finery. Merely  melting  the  iron  in  this  fire,  tapping  it  at  the  tap- 
hole  in  &ont,  and  running  it  into  chills,  furnishes  an  improved 
crude  iron.  In  this  operation  fusible  limestone  may  be  used  to 
advantage ;  an  addition  of  10  per  cent  of  such  limestone  will 
effectually  remove  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  A  second  melt- 
ing with  the  same  quantity  of  limestonff  will  produce  a  perfectly 
pure  and  strong  iron.  This'  mode  of  refining  is  expensive,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  quantity  of  coal  used,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  iron  furnished  from  the  crude-iron.  It  is  not  often  attempted. 
Some  years  ago,  a  reverberatory  lurnace  was  recommended, 
and  employed  for  refining  crude-iron.  We  are  not  aware  of  its 
use  at  the  present  time,  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
it  agtun,  we  furnish  an  illustration  of  such  an  apparatus  in  fig. 
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268.  The  furnace,  as  represented,  has  the  form  of  a  oommoa  n- 
verberatory ;  the  hearth  A,  is  from  7  to  8  feet  long,  and  5  or  6 
fbet  in  the  clear.     The  fire-grate  is  supplied  either  by  blast,  or 


draught  A  ton  of  iron  is  chaiged  at  once  in  the  hearth,  with 
fluxes  of  lime  or  hammer-slag,  oyster  shells,  or  forge  cinder,  and 
melted  with  them.  When  perfectly  fluid,  various  currents  of 
blast,  supplied  by  the  pipes  B,  and  tuyeres  C  C,  in  the  opposite 
sides  are  directed  on  its  surface,  which  oxidize  iron  and  impuri- 
ties, and  by  these  means  produce  plate-iron  of  more  or  less  good 
quality. 

"We  suppose,  there  is  no  necessity  of  explaining  why  this  mode 
of  refining  cannot  produce  satisfiiotory  results.  Ck>od  iron  ma; 
thus  be  made  from  good  pig,  and  also  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
may  be  removed  j  but  the  greatest  obstacle,  namely,  silicon,  can- 
not be  got  rid  of  by  these  means.  There  is  too  much  free  oxygen 
for  the  effectual  removal^  of  it,  the  iron  is  deprived  of  fluidity  be- 
fore the  newly  formed  silica  can  be  expelled. 

In  fig.  259  we  represent  a  vertical  section  of  a  run-out  fire. 
This  is  an  iron  frame-work  about  4  feet  square,  and  8  feet  high, 
surmounted  by  a  brick,  or  sheet-iron  chimney.  These  fires  are 
worked  by  two  rows  of  tuyeres,  one  opposite  to  the  other.  Those 
fires  with  but  one  row,  are  not  much  in  use,  and  are  smaller. 
The  tuyeres  A  A,  are  about  9  or  10  inches  above  the  bottom, 
which  is  formed  of  a  sandstone  slab,  or  of  fire-bricks,  or  of  coarse 
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■and.    The  csst-iron  sides  of  the  fiimace,  B  B,  are  hollow,  and 
ntpplled  iritb  a  pennanent  curreat  of  cold  irater,  so  ss  to  keep 


them  cool.  The  tnyeres  are  also  water-tuyeres,  supplied  from 
troughs  above.  The  water  from  the  tuyeres  and  the  boshes  is 
conducted  into  an  iron    trough,  ^^ 

which  surrounds  the  iiimace,  so  ■  ■ 

as  to  prevent  its  penetrating  below  ^_ 

the  hearth.     In  fig.  280  a  plan  of  B 

die  fire  is  shown.    We  see  the  dis-  js 

position  of  the  6  tuyeres  AAA,  S 

at  some  fires  there  are  only  4,  and  ^9 

at  nngie  fires  but  2.  We  also  see 
tlie  arrangement  of  the  blast-pipes ; 
the  chests  C  0,  serve  for  the  pro- 
per adjustment  of  the  nozzles.  The 
quantity  of  blast  ia  regulated  by  a 
tmndle-ralTe  in  the  blast-pipe,  or 
by  a  dish-valve  in  the  chest  In 
this  engraving  we  also  observe  the 
urangement  of  the  water-boshes ; 

the  tap-hole  D,  in  front,  and  the  chill,  or  mouldy  into  which  the 
iron  is  oast.    This  latter  is  more  distinctly  Bhovu  in  fig.  261, 
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which  ifl  a  vertical  Bection  in  an  oppodte  diiection  to  that  of  the 
flist  engraTing.  The  back  of  the  fire,  as  well  as  its  sides  and 
front,  are  in  some  instances  closed  by  sheet-iron  doors,  to  protect 
the  workmen.    The  chill,  or  mould  E,  is  a  heavy  trough  of  east 


iron ;  it  should  be  at  least  as  heavy  as  the  iron  cast  into  it;  or 
heavier,  which  is  better  still.  It  is  from  10  to  16  feet  long,  and 
22  to  28  or  SO-  inches  wide,  aocx)rdiDg  to  the  quanti^  of  iron 
melted  at  once.  The  sole  or  bottom  of  the  hearth,  when  made 
of  coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel,  is  liable  to  be  filled  with  iron,  and 
should  be  broken  up  every  week  and  replaced  by  a  new  bottom. 
The  manipulation  at  these  fires  is  very  simple ;  either  char- 
coal or  coke,  chiefly  the  latter,  is  used  as  fiieL  When  the  hearth 
is  filled  with  coal,  and  this  is  thoroughly  ignited,  600  or  600 
pounds  of  pig  iron  are  charged  on  the  top  of  it  at  once.  The 
whole  of  this  iron  is  again  covered  by  fuel.  When  it  begins 
to  melt,  a  second  charge,  of  an  equal  weight  with  the  first,  is  Bp- 
plied.  To  this  fuel  is  added,  and  the  filling  ia  continued  until  the 
quantity  of  iron  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  bottom  6  or  6  inches 
deep.  This  amounts  in  small  fires  to  about  ^  a  ton,  and  in  lai^ 
ones  to  1{  tons  of  iron.  The  charging  of  iron  now  ceases,  and 
only  fae\  is  supplied,  which  is  always  kept  at  least  12  or  24  inches 
high  above  the  tuyere.  In  a  fire  with  6  tuyeres,  and  strong  blas^  1 } 
tons  are  melted  down  in  one  hour,  and  if  good  pigs  have  been 
smelted,  \  an  hour  more  will  finish  the  beat ;  thus  a  heat  may  be 
made  in  1^  hours'  time.     Gray  iron  and  inferior  iron,  consome 
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from  2  to  S  houts  for  one  heat  In  Pittsbnrgli,  where  charcoal 
pigs  chiefly  are  used,  a  fire  refines  about  8  tons  in  12  hours.  Of 
coke  pig,  or  anthracite  pig,  less  can  be  refined  in  the  same  time. 
The  blast  for  coke  must  be  strong ;  when  playing  on  the  surface 
of  the  melted  iron,  it  generally  keeps  the  coke  suspended,  so  that 
it  hardly  touches  the  iron,  and  as  this  is  necessary  for  success,  the 
pressure  of  the  blast  must  vary  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fuel.  For  coke  the  density  of  blast  is  about  1  poimd  to  1  j  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  blast  is  generated  in  iron  cylinder  bel- 
lows. For  charcoal  ^  pound  to  f  pound  pressure  is  sufficient 
While  blowing  on  the  melted  iron,  a  multitude  of  sparks  escape 
from  the  fire,  which  are  burning  iron ;  when  these  sparks  are  very 
profose,  the  operation  is  finished  and  the  iron  let  out,  cr  run  out 
The  tap-hole,  which  is  stoppered  up  by  sand,  is  for  this  purpose 
opened,  and  the  iron  flows  down  into  the  chilL  When  too  many 
sparks  are  emitted  while  it  flows,  and  the  iron  looks  mushy,  it  is 
too  refined ;  much  has  been,  and  will  still  be  wasted.  When  the 
flowing  iron  sparkles  but  little,  and  the  iron  flows  very  thin,  it  is 
not  sufficiently  refined,  and  will  cause  slow  work  in  puddling. 

The  mould,  or  chill,  is  coated  with  a  clay  wash,  which  pre- 
vents the  adhesion  of  the  fine  metal  to  the  chill.  This  coating 
must  be  perfectly  dry,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  mould  must 
be  fi^e  from  any  moisture,  or  dangerous  explosions  may  happen. 
A  portion  of  the  slag,  which  follows  the  iron  from  the  fire,  re- 
mains on  its  surfisu^,  and  fbrms  a  crust  which  flies  off  as  the  metal 
gradually  cools.  When  it  is  so  far  cooled  as  to  be  hard  on  the 
sur&cCi  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  conducted  over  it,  which  causes 
it  to  crystallize,  whitens  the  metal,  renders  it  brittle,  and  more 
suitable  for  subsequent  operations.  The  plate  of  fine  metal,  which 
is  from  -8  to  4  inches  thick,  is  broken  up  and  removed  to  the  pud- 
dling frimaces.  The  waste  of  metal  in  this  operation  is  filx)m  8  to 
25  per  cent ;  good  charcoal  iron  loses  the  first,  and  bad  coke  iron 
the  latter  amount  For  refining  one  ton  of  fijie  metal,  600  pounds 
of  coke  or  80  bushels  of  charcoal  are  used. 

In  this  process,  as  well  as  in  the  bloomery  fire,  no  artificial 
fluxes  have  been  employed  with  success;  the  only  substances 
which  are  sometimes  used  are  limestone,  or  forge  cinder.  The 
color  and  other  appearances  of  the  fine  iron  are  no  indications  of 
quality ;  nothing  but  actual  trial  by  puddling  can  decide  on  its 
value.  From  the  nature  of  the  operation  it  may  be  inferred  that 
carbon  chiefly  is  removed,  and  that  silicon  and  other  substances 
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remain  in  the  fine  iion.  This  is  proved  by  practice ;  for  veiy 
impure  iron,  which  causes  much  waste  in  refining,  is  not  much 
better  after  that  operation.  Gray  iron  of  good  quality  is  im- 
proved to  some  degree,  but  not  sufficientlj  to  pay  for  the  trouble. 

When  we  take  a  critical  review  of  this  operation  of  refining,  we 
find  that  it  is  of  little  service  in  the  manufiEicture  of  iron,  and  are 
much  gratified  to  perceive  the  gradual  dist^pearanoe  of  this  super- 
fluous addition  to  the  iron  works.  There  is  not  the  slightest  diffi? 
culty  in  producing  good  iron  in  the  foi^  or  puddling  f umace, 
without  refining.  And  if  we  are  inclined  to  spend  much  labor 
and  fuel,  we  may  succeed  in  forming  a  better  article  without,  than 
with  the  assistance  of  the  finery.  The  leading  principle  in  this 
operation  is,  or  ought  to  be,  economy ;  a  saving  of  crude  iron 
firom  the  pigs  to  the  rough  puddled  bar.  But  if  we  examine  this 
subject,  we  find  that  nothing  is  saved  by  refining.  Taking  the 
loss  in  the  finery  together  with  that  of  the  puddling  furnace,  it 
exceeds  always  the  loss  of  iron  where  it  is  puddled  in  one  opera- 
tion directly  firom  the  pigs.  The  latter  process  causes  about  25 
per  cent  more  labor  without,  than  with  refining ;  which  is  com- 
pensated  by  the  expenditure  in  fuel  and  labor  at  the  finery. 

Forge  cinder,  from  the  very  best  iron,  consists  of  about  93  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  or  alkalies,  and  7  silex,  in  100  parts ;  while  that 
from  ordinary  charcoal  forge  iron  consists  of  about  80  alkali  and 
20  silex ;  and  puddling  ciader  fi-om  60  oxide  of  iron  and  40  silica 
to  70  iron  and  80  silica.  The  cinder  from  a  finery  is  composed 
of  firom  60  oxide  of  iron  and  40  silica,  to  70  alkali  and  80  acid. 
We  omit  to  fiimish  exact  analyses,  which  include  alumina, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  other  substances,  because  these,  in  fa&t,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  under  consideration.  K  in  a  finery 
a  cinder  could  be  formed  which  consisted  chiefly  of  other  alkaline 
matter,  containing  little  or  no  iron ;  and  if  such  a  cinder  could 
not  be  produced  in  a  puddling  furnace,  there  would  be  some  rea- 
son for  applying  a  separate  process  for  refining  crude  iron.  Blast 
furnace  cinder  from  good  charcoal  blast-fiimaces,  consists  gener- 
ally of  a  number  of  elements,  such  as  the  following,  firom  a  Swed- 
ish blast  fiimace.  Silica  61'06,  Alumina  6*88,  Peroxide  of  Iron 
8-29,  Peroxide  of  Manganese  2-68,  Magnesia  7-12,  and  Lime  19-81. 
If  a  cinder  of  a  similar  constitution  could  be  formed  at  a  finery, 
there  is  no  doubt  advantages  could  be  derived  fix>m  it,  but  not 
otherwise.  So  long  as  the  cinder  in  the  puddling  fiimace  does 
not  contain  much  more  iron  than  the  finery  cinder,  there  is  little 
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advantage  in  re&mng.  But  when  the  object  is  to  make  a  veiy 
pure  iron  in  the  forge  fire,  or  a  pure  fibrous  iron  in  the  puddling 
furnaces,  in  which  case  a  slag  of  some  70  or  80  per  cent  of  iron 
is  formed,  and  used  in  the  finery  as  fiux,  there  may  be  advanta- 
ges in  refining.  This  case  doea  not  happen,  because  the  iron  ob- 
tained by  such  an  operation  would  be  too  expensive. 

Puddling. — This  part,  or  branch,  of  the  iron  business  has  been 
much  cultivated  of  late  years,  and  is  still  undergoing  d^y  im- 
provements. We  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  moat  common 
form  of  furnaces,  and  mention  such  alterations  as  are  incidental 
to  particular  localities  and  material  as  we  proceed.  Fuddling  is 
the  most  rational  process  of  refining  iron,  and  must  finally  super- 
sede all  others.  That  it  has  not  done  bo  already,  must  be  ascribed 
to  some  practical  dif&culUes  which  we  shall  mentio.i  presently. 
Personally,  we  have  had  much  experience  in  this  branch,  meeting 
often  with  good  success,  bat  more  frequently  with  disappoint- 
menL 

Single  Fumxux. — ^The  form  of  apparatus  in  which  puddling  is 
performed'  may  be  divided  into  two  classea,  single  fiimacea  and 
donble  furnaces.  The  manipulation  itself  is  also  divided  into  two 
classes,  termed  puddling  and  boiling,  A  sin^e  furnace  is  repre- 
Hented  in  fig.  262,  of  which  A  is  the  hearth  on  wbidi  the  opra»> 


tion  of  converting  cast-iron  into  wrought-iron  is  performed.  B  ia 
the  furnace  or  fire-place;  C,  the  fiuo  leading  to  the  chimney  D. 
All  the  interior  parts  are  constructed  of  good  fire-brick,  and  the 
whole  is  inclosed  by  a  casing  of  cast-iron  plates.  Around  the 
hearth  A,  runs  a  double  lining  of  cast-iron,  called  the  boshes; 
marked  K  These  are  more  distinctly  shown  in  fig.  26S,  which 
is  a  vertical  section,  through  the  grate,  hearth,  and  stack.  The 
cast-iron  boshes,  which  are  open  below,  as  shown,  are  prevented 
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fixim  melting  by  a  circnlatioii  of  air,  which  has  access  from  below 
the  bottom.  The  whole  leiig&  of  the  fomace  is  about  12  feet, 
aod  that  of  the  stack  4}  feeL    The  dimensions  of  the  parts  in  this 


fomace  vary  in  some  measure  according  to  the  kind  of  iron,  co4 
and  the  mode  of  working.  In  general,  the  grate  afibrds  a  sUrbca 
of  from  7  to  10  square  feet,  the  working  part  of  the  hearth  is  from 
16  to  24  square  feet.  The  depth  of  the  fireplace,  ot  the  height  of 
the  fire-bridge  A,  above  the  grate  bars,  is  from  18  to  22  incites. 
The  depth  of  the  cast-iron  bottom-plate  H,  from  the  woik-plate 
below  the  door  F,  is  about  6  or  7  inches  for  puddling  or  10  to 
12  inches  for  boiling  furnaces.  The  width  of  the  floe  0,  is  such 
as  to  afford  a  sectional  area,  equal  to  ^  of  the  grate-sor&ce.  Ttie 
interior  of  the  chimney  is  about  18  or  20  inches  square;  and  so 
high  as  to  reach  over  the  roof  of  the  building. 

In  the  drawing,  fig.  26^  we  represent  a  vertical  section,  across 
the  work-door.  It  shows  the  position  of  that  door,  and  the  fonn 
of  the  roof  In  fig.  265,  a  section  across  the  grate  and  the  stofce- 
hole  is  represented.  The  latter  is  filled  with  coal,  instead  of  being 
shut  by  a  door.  This  mode  of  shutting  the  fireplace  is  applicsU^ 
when  the  fiimace  is  worked  by  draught  only.  When  blast  la  ap- 
plied below  the  grate  an  iron  door  is  made.    As  zemar^d  b^oRi 
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the  whole  of  the  furnace  is  Buironnded  by  an  iron  inclosore, 
which  is  most  generally  formed  of  cast-iroa  plates,  screwed  to- 


gether.   It  may  be  fixmed  of  loose  cast-iron  plates,  or  of  rough 
bars,  or  flat  mill-bars  equally  -as  well,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter. 


In  fig,  266  the  whole  of  a  ftimace  is  represented  in  view,  as  it  ii 
commonly  constructed,  and  in  use  in  the  Western  States,  partica- 
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from  melting  bj  a  circulation  of  air,  which  has  access  fixnn  bdow 
the  bottom.  The  whole  length  of  the  furnace  is  about  12  feet, 
and  that  of  the  stack  4}  feet    The  dimensiona  of  the  ports  in  this 


fomace  vary  in  some  measure  according  to  the  kind  of  iron,  co&l, 
and  the  mode  of  working.  In  general,  the  grate  affiirds  a  Bitiface 
of  &om  7  to  10  square  feet,  the  workiDg  part  of  the  hearth  is  from 
16  to  24  square  feet  The  depth  of  the  fireplace,  or  the  height  of 
the  fire-bridge  A,  above  the  grate  bars,  is  &om  18  to  22  inches. 
The  depth  of  the  cast-iron  bottom-plate  H,  fhim  the  work-pkte 
below  the  door  F,  is  about  6  or  7  inchea  for  puddling,  or  10  to 
12  inches  for  boiling  furnaces.  The  width  of  the  fine  C^  is  such 
as  to  afford  a  sectional  area,  equal  to  j  of  the  grate-surface.  The 
interior  of  the  chimney  is  about  18  or  20  inches  square;  and  so 
high  as  to  reach  over  the  roof  of  the  building. 

In  the  drawing,  fig.  26^  we  represent  a  vertical  section,  across 
the  work-door.  It  shows  the  position  of  that  door,  and  the  farm 
of  the  roo£  In  fig.  265,  a  section  across  the  grate  and  the  stoke- 
hole is  represented.  The  latter  is  filled  with  coal,  instead  of  being 
shut  by  a  door.  This  mode  of  shutting  the  fireplace  is  applicable 
when  the  fVtmace  ia  worked  by  draught  only.  When  blast  is  ap- 
plied below  the  grate  an  iron  door  is  made.    As  remarked  before^ 
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ihib  -whole  of  tbe  furnace  is  flurrounded  by  an  iron  iBclosare, 
vbich  ia  most  generally  formed  of  cast-iron  plates,  screvred  to- 


gedier.    It  may  be  formed  of  looee  cast-iron  plates,  or  of  rough 
\taia,  or  flat  niill-bxrs  equally  «a  well,  tw  we  shall  show  hereafter. 


In  fig.  26S  the  whole  of  a  fiimace  is  represented  in  view,  as  it  ii 
oominonly  constructed,  and  in  use  in  the  Western  States,  partica- 
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larly  in  the  Fittsbiu^h  ooal  region.  The  inclosing  plates  are  about 
i-of  ao  inch  thick,  and  their  strength  depends  chiefly  on  the  riba 
by  which  they  are  screwed  together.  The  brick  chimney,  whidi 
is  lined  with  flrebrick,  rests  upon  4  strong  cast-iron  columns  aboat 
6  feet  high.  That  part  between  these  columns,  is  also  indoaed 
by  iron  plates,  and  is  formed  entirely  of  firebrick ;  it  is  exposed 
to  the  highest  heat  and  needs  frequent  repairs.  The  above  is  the 
most  simple  form  of  a  puddling  fttmace. 

Doubk  ^jTiocc.:— Throughout  the  States,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Alleghanies,  we  do  not  find  many  single  puddling  fiimacea 
in  operation ;  most  of  them  are  double  furnaces  witb  opposite 
doors.    Eig.  267  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  hearth,  grate,  and 


flue,  or  stove  of  a  double  furnace.  The  work-doors  T  F,  are  here 
opposite  each  other,  ao  that  two  men  may  be  at  work  at  the  same 
time.  The  general  dimensions  of  this  furnace  are  not  much  larger 
than  those  of  a  single  furnace,  and  if  any  advantage  exists  in  the 
single  furnace  over  the  double  one,  which  is  fix^uently  asserted, 
it  is  in  the  comparatively  larger  dimensions  of  the  hearth,  which  ad- 
mits of  the  presence  of  more  cinder  in  proportion  to  the  iron 
worked  at  a  time ;  and  also  the  absence  of  the  second  door,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  hearth  is  not  so  much  cooled  by  the 
entrance  of  cold  air.  In  general,  the  advantages  of  the  double 
furnace  so  far  predominate,  as  to  cause  the  gradual  diaappeoraooe 
of  single  ones.  The  surface  of  the  grate  is  here  not  often  less  than 
15  square  feet ;  the  area  of  the  hearth  about  40  square  feet,  and 
the  area  of  a  section  of  the  flue,  2  square  feet  The  total  length 
of  the  furnace,  exclusive  of  stack,  12  or  13  feet,  and  the  width 
outside  6  J,  and  fixjm  that  to  7i  feet.  Behind  the  floe,  in  the  pro- 
longation of  it,  there  is  a  stove  S,  for  warming  pigs,  which  is  more 
distinctly  shown  in  fig.  268.     In  some  fumac^  we  find  simply 
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square  caat-iron  pipes  of  about  6  iaches  in  width,  IIII,  laid 
acroea  the  furnace,  forming  the  fire  and  flue  bridges ;  these  pipea 
project  through  the  iuclosure.  By  these  means  the  baldug  ol 
cinder  through  the  bridges  is  prevented.  la  this  instance,  the 
hearth  of  the  furnace  is  lined  with  soapstone,  or  magnetic  iron 


ore,  which  forms  the  boshes.  In  most  of  these  furnaces  hollow 
cast-iron  boshes  are  inserted  all  around  the  hearth,  which  are 
k^t  cool  by  a  circulation  of  air,  or  blast ;  or,  which  is  not  often 
the  case,  bj  a  circulation  of  water.  Most  of  these  furnaces  are 
supplied  with  fresh  mr  under  the  grate,  by  means  of  fen-blaat 
Two  iiimace^  to  one  fan  of  the  kind  described  in  flgs.  269  and 
270,  which  witii  a  diameter  of  S  feet,  performs  from  700  to  800 


revolutions,  is  the  form  commonly  adopted 
In  this  case  the  ash-pit  is  provided  with 
iron  doors,  and  the  blast  conducted  in  ca- 
nals under  ground.    Fig.  271  shows  a  perspective  view  of  a  plain 
doable  furnace  from  the  chimney,  with  the  charging  door  of  the  ' 
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itoTe.  This  may  be  a  sUdiug  door,  or  a  common  one  suspended 
on  hinges ;  but  it  must  be  hollow  so  as  to  be  lined  with  firebri(^ 
The  oonstniction  of  a  sliding  door  is  shown  in  fig.  272.    It  is 


fonned  of  a  cast-iron  box,  lined  with  firebrick,  whioh  are  finalf 
&stened  in  it  by  iron  wedges.  A  work-door  of  the  foniace 
which  is  represented  in  Uie  drawing  is  geoer- 
ally  24  iochea  wide,  and  26  inches  high,  eai 
8^  inches  deep.  The  aperture  is  wider  on  the 
inode  of  the  sade  which  is  shown,  than  oatsd^ 
so  as  to  afford  sufficient  room  for  the  toola. 

Most  of  the  machinery  in  the  iron  works  is 
driven  by  steam  engines ;  and  od  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  waste  heat  is  furnished  by  pud- 
dling furnaces,  that  is  applied  to  steam  boilers 
for  the  generation  of  steam.  A  variety  of  plans  are  prt^wsed  fi>r 
this  purpose ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  difficolt  to  advise  a  plan  for  the  . 
effectual  use  of  the  waste  heat,  particularly  where  the  grate  is  sup- 
plied by  blast.  The  most  approved  method  appears  to  be  to  lo- 
cate the  steam  boiler  above  the  flue,  or  the  stove^  and  condnet 
the  heat  along  the  boiler,  and  thence  to  the  stack.  The  engntv- 
ing,  fig.  27S,  shows  a  section  of  such  an  arrangenmit,  wluch  ^ 
quires  no  further  description.  Ih  other  instances  the  waste  beat 
is  conducted  in  flues  directly  from  the  fnmace  to  the  boilers, 
which  are  set  in  the  common  way,  and  on  the  same  level  with 
the  puddling  furnace ;  in  this  instance  no  stoves  are  used.  Afler 
having  given  thus  far  the  general  fonna  of  puddling  furnaces^  ■"* 
may  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  operation  itself,  which  we 
will  divide  into  two  branches ;  that  of  puddling  white-iron,  and 
boiling  gray-iron.    In  practice  we  find  none  of  these  operations 
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perfectly  done, — ^but  it  is  necesBaiy  to  describe  both  in  order  to 
show  the  distiact  features  of  each,  which  cannot  be  explained 
urithout  separating  these  two  operations. 


Puddling. — ^Thia  operation  is  generally  performed  on  whito 
metal,  which  does  not  fose  perfectly.  It  is  performed  also  on 
gray,  or  veiy  fnsible  metal  equally  as  well ;  and  thus  &r  the 
quality  of  metal  does  not  exert  any  influence  on  pnddling.  It  is 
the  mode  of  operation,  and  the  form  of  the  fiimace-hearth  which 
determines  either  puddling  or  boiling.  The  following  remarks 
apply  to  crude  iron  generally.  As  stated  above,  the  depth  of  the 
bottom  below  the  sill  of  the  work-door,  or  the  work-bridge,  is 
never  more  than  6  inches,  for  good  white  plate  metal ;  for  impure 
fusible  pig  or  plate,  it  is  otten  not  more  than  2  or  8  inches.  In  the 
latter  case  a  strong  iron  bottom  is  required,  for  very  little  cinder 
remains  on  it  In  paddling,  the  roof  is  JuA  often  more  than  18  in- 
ches and  from  that  to  22  inches  above  the  bottom. 

A  new  furnace  is  gently  heated  for  some  days  by  a  small  fire, 
so  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  bridi-work ;  after  which  the  hearth 
is  cleared  &om  all  sand  and  rubbish,  and  a  layer  of  broken  dndw 
mixed  with  hammer-sli^,  is  spread  8  or  4  inches  deep  over  the 
bottom,  and  gently  sloped  around  the  hearth  towards  the  in- 
walls,  so  as  to  be  at  the  walls  somewhat  higher  than  at  the  work- 
bridge.  In'  this  case  the  hearth  is  not  always  surrounded  by  iron 
bo^ea,  and  it  assumes  the  form  shown  in  flg.  274.    To  the 
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(onder  a  strong  heat  is  imp&rted,  wMch  melts  it  and  forms  a  solid 
bed  of  cinder  of  1|  or  2  inches  in  thickness  upon  the  iron  bot- 
tom.   The  iron  is  now  charged,  either  £rom  the  stove,  when  such 


is  nsed,  or  the  cold  iron  is  thrown  into  the  fumaoe,  and  spiead 
anifonnly  over  the  hearth.  The  grate  is  supplied  with  iresh  fuel, 
the  grate-bars  cleaned  horn  dinkera,  and  the  strongest  heat  pro- 
duced which  the  furnace  is  capable  of.  The  damper  on  the  top 
of  the  chimney  is  drawn  to  its  &11  extent,  and  when  blast  is 
nsed  all  that  the  furnace  will  bear  is  turned  in.  In  good  ftimacffl 
and  with  light  chaises  and  the  use  of  a  stove,  10  to  15  minutes 
are  sufficient  for  heating  the  iron.  A  heavy  charge  and  cold 
pigs  require  half  an  hour.  In  a  single  furnace  not  less  than  350 
pounds,  and  from  that  to  660  pounds  of  iron,  form  a  charge ; 
in  a  double  furnace  not  less  than  700,  nor  often  more  than 
1,000  pounds  are  charged  at  once.  When  the  iron  is  so  heated 
as  to  be  easily  broken  by  the  tools,  the  helper  lifts  the  vari- 
ous pieces  off  the  bottom,  by  means  of  the  paddle  or  ringer-— a 
long  crowbar  represented'  in  A,  fig.  275.    This  is  provided  at  one 


end  with  a  round  knob.  The  part  which  is  to  be  handled  is  m 
the  form  of  an  octagon.  That  part  which  enters  the  furnace  Ji 
square,  and  terminates  in  a  chisel-edge.  Fig.  B  shows  a  hoot 
which  is  the  other  tool  of  the  puddler ;  it  is  simply  this  ringer, 
bent  at  the  chisel-end.  These  tools  are  made  of  square  iron,  1 
inch  or  1|  inch  in  thickness ;  and  from  5  to  7  feet  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  width  of  the  furnace.    When  the  hot  metal  is  lifted 
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from  the  bottom,  tlie  damper  is  lowered,  and  the  blast  shut  off  so 
as  to  reduce  or  continue  the  heat  as  it  is  in  the  iurnace.  The 
metal  is  now  broken  by  the  hook  into  small  fragments,  which 
are  diligently  moved  so  as  to  mix  and  cover  them  perfectly 
with  cinder.  In  continuing  the  work  thus,  all  the  iron  mixes 
with  the  cinder  in  minute  fragments ;  and  when  so  far  divided, 
the  damper  is  gently  raised,  and  the  fire  urged  by  charging  fresh 
coal;  meanwhile  the  iron  is  industriously  worked,  so  that  no 
limips  may  be  formed.  With  the  increasing  heat  the  iron  begins 
gradually  to  adhere  together ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
beginning  it  is  formed  into  small  lumps  of  spongy  iron,  which 
feel  more  or  less  soft  under  the  tool.  At  this  time  the  puddler 
turns  the  iron  once  or  twice  rapidly  over  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
heat  it  thoroughly,  when  it  begins  to  form  larger  lumps,  or  balls, 
or  loops,  by  uniting  small  parcels.  If  the  iron  is  uniformly  hot 
and  well  soaked  with  cinder,  it  adheres  easily  together  and  loops 
are  formed  with  great  facility.  K  on  the  contrary  it  is  cold^  or  diy, 
it  does  not  weld  and  must  be  turned  and  exposed  to  heat  until  it 
sticks  together.  Balls  are  now  formed,  of  nearly  a  round  shape ; 
and  when  all  the  iron  is  converted  into  balls  of  from  80  to  120 
potmds  each,  they  are  drawn,  by  means  of  ton^,  from  the  frir- 
nace  and  carried  on  a  car  or  wheelbarrow  to  the  hammer  or 
squeezer,  to  be  formed  into  blooms. 

A  pair  of  tongs  is  represented  in  fig.  276,  suspended  by  a  long 
chain,  fastened  above  the  furnace  to  a  timber  of  the  building. 
The  wagon,  as  shown,  is  constructed  of  bars  of  wrought-iron,  and 
is  run  on  a  flooring  of  cast-iron  plates. 

With  ordinary  attention  a  heat  may  be  worked,  on  an  aver- 
age, within  1|  hours'  time ;  the  kind  of  metal  used  has  no  influ- 
ence on  the  time.  But  the  quality  of  iron  made  depends  entirely 
on  the  quality  of  the  metal  used.  When  any  improvement  in 
quality  is  contemplated,  a  method  of  proceeding  which  inclines 
the  metal  to  boiling,  is  adopted.  This  requires  more  time  and 
labor  than  the  puddling  described  above.  In  puddling,  the  ob- 
ject is  fast  work ;  and  this  is  accomplished  by  using  only  a  little 
cinder  and  conmiencing  the  work  on  the  iron  at  a  low  heat,  in- 
creasing it  gradually  as  the  operation  proceeds.  Weak  metal 
will  bear  but  little  heat  and  little  cinder ;  and  if  well  worked  and 
shingled  cold,  will  make  quite  as  fibrous  iron  as  the  best  plate 
iron.  But  such  puddled  iron,  of  weak  iQctal,  changes  its  nature 
from  fibrous  to  crystallized  iron  when  heated  to  a  higher  degree 
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tban  th&t  by  vhidi  it  has.been  puddled.  Good  pUte  inm  will 
bear  a  liigh  heat  throogliout  the  whole  opeiation,  weak  pl&te  or 
pig  iroB  will  not;  it  must  be  kept  and  worked  at  a  bwer  heat 


Thia  opeiatiou  is  managed  on  the  same  priuciple  as  the  otlier — 
that  is,  the  beat  is  gradually  increased  irom  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  welding  heat  qa  the  balla  of  weak  iron  is  not  as  high 
as  that  on  iron  of  good  metal.  In  all  cases  where  puddling  ia 
contemplated  it  is  advisable  to  chill  the  cast-iron,  no  matter  if 
puddled  directly  &om  the  blast-furnace,  or  if  refined.  Gray  iron, 
or  tempered  metal — that  is,  metal  cast  in  dry  sand  or  coal-dust — 
does  not  paddle  weU ;  and  whitened  or  chilled  iron  is  not  suitable 
for  boiling. 

■  BoiUng. — In  puddling,  it  ia  a  leaiUng  point  to  work  with  only 
a  little  cinder  in  the  furnace ;  but  in  boiling  the  leveise  is  the 
case — the  larger  the  proportion  of  cinder  to  the  iron,  the  more 
advantageous  is  the  result.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  operation 
of  boiling  ia  practised  to  a  limited  extent,  because  the  neceesaiy 
supply  of  good  cinder  cannot  always  be  obtained.  In  this  opera- 
tion we  are  thus  enabled  to  make  good  iron  always,  firom  any 
kind  of  metal,  provided  good  cinder  is  in  the  furnace.  Where 
good  charcoal  plate  iron  is  puddled,  a  suffident  quaati^  <^  good 
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dnder  can  alwajs  be  obtained  from  one  puddliDg-fiimace  to 
supply  a  boiling-fuTnace,  if  the  metal  to  be  boiled  ia  of  a  good 
quality.  Boiling  is  cbiefly  done  to  improve  quality ;  it  will, 
when  properly  performed,  be  alvays  prodoctiTe  of  a  better  iron 
than  puddliflf^  The  bottom  of  a  boiHog-fiimace  is  started  and 
prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  a  puddling-fumace,  vith 
the  only  difference  that  a  larger  quantity  of  cinder  is  thrown  into 
the  fiimace  at  onoe.  Instead  of  2  inches,  at  least  4  inebes  in 
thickoesa  of  solid  cinder  should  be  put  on  the  iron  bottom  of  the 
hearth.  The  bottom  is  for  these  reasons  lower,  but  not  deeper 
than  12  inches  beneath  the  work-plate  of  the  door.  These  fur- 
naces must  be  of  necessity  furnished  with  iron  boahee,  no  matter 
whether  flaxes  are  used  or  not ;  for  the  cinder  is  generally  so 
fusible  as  to  dissolve  stones,  fire-bricks,  or  any  other  substance 
rapidly— cold  iron  will  resist  its  inflnenoe.  When  the  cinder  in 
a  furnace  is  properly  melted,  so  as  to  form  an  impenetrable  layer 
for  the  molten  iron,  it  iapushed  by  meaiffi  of  a  long  hook,  around 
the  hearth  towards  the  boshea,  and  cooled  so  iar  as  to  slick  to 
them.  The  hearth  forms  now  a  concave  mould,  similar  to  that 
refvesented  in  fig.  277.     In  charging  the  pig-iron  either  from  the 


stove,  or  cold,  it  is  not  distributed  over  the  whole  hearth,  but 
more  closely  [»led  together  so  that  the  dag  may  be  heated  before 
any  melted  iron  touches  it ;  and  in  order  to  heat  bottom  and 
iron  uniformly,  the  latter  is  frequently  moved  about  while  it  is 
heating.  At  least  20  minutes  are  required  for  good  pig-iron  be- 
fore the  proper  heat  for  work  ia  obtained ;  for  impure  anthracite 
iron,  or  coke  iron,  half,  and  in  some  kinds  of  iiimaces  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour.  The  mode  of  charging  the  iron  has  a  peculiar 
infiuence  on  its  quality,  and  necessarily  on  the  quantity.  Our 
own  experience  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  good  mftal,  or 
in  fiut  that  {ot  puddling,  may  be  distributed  over  the  whole 
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Iteartli,  bo  aa  to  work  hot  iron  in  cold  cinder.  When  the  boiling 
is  to  be  carried  out  to  perfection,  cold  iron  ought  to  be  worked 
in  hot  cinder.  These  expresNons,  of  course,  must  be  understood 
comparatiTely.  When  all  attempts  to  make  good  iron  of  very 
bad  or  impure  metal  hare  failed,  it  maj  be  done  Buoceaafull j  if 
the  iron  is  cloaely  piled,  and  the  furnace  strongly  heated  before 
the  work  is  started.  We  never  failed  to  obtain  first-rate  iron, 
provided  the  cinder  was  of  suitable  quality  and  q^unntity,  when 
the  pigs  were  charged  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  278.    In 


this  case,  the  flue  must  be  contracted  to  ita  narrowest  limits,  ao 
as  to  cause  the  furnace  to  work  slow  and  the  heat  on  the  pigs 
continued  until  they  are  all  melted  down  without  being  moved. 
This  melting  requires  generally  a  long  time.  The  operation  is 
not  a  practical  one,  for  it  causes  slow  work  and  a  large  waste  of 
iron;  but  the  quality  produced  maybe  depended  on.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  iron  is  charged  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of 
indifference,  or  whether  it  is  turned  while  melting  or  not  In 
boiling,  it  must  be  a  leading  object  to  beat  the  cinder  in  the  bot- 
tom before  the  iron  becomes  heated  so  as  to  melL  The  melUng- 
in  is  therefore  slower  and  more  laborious,  in  boiling  than  in  pad- 
dling. The  chief  object  in  boUiog  is  to  obtain  good  qualify  from 
inferior  pig-iron ;  and  as  this  necessarily  requires  a  large  portion 
of  iron  to  be  converted  into  cinder,  the  roof  of  the  furnace  is 
raised  higher.  It  is  fix)m  24  to  28  inches  above  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  iron,  either  in  melting  or  balling,  is  less  affected  by  the 
flame. 

In  this  operation  the  iron  ought  to  be  perfectly  flnid  when 
the  work  commences.  The  damper  is  then  closed,  and  the  heat 
of  the  fVimace  retained  at  the  melting-point ;  fresh  coal  may  be 
charged  at  this  time  so  as  to  exclude  the  access  of  fresh  air  to  the 
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iron.    The  mass  of  iron  and  cinder  is  now  diligently  stirred ;  and 
when  all  the  iron  is  perfectly  dissolved,  some  moistened  hanmier- 
slag,  or  artificial  fluxes  are  thrown  in,  while  the  tools  are  used  in 
a  timely  manner.    These  substances  should  be  introduced  in 
.  small  quantities  at  a  time.    About  a  handful  of  hammer-slag  is 
taken  in  a  small  dish  or  scoop,  such  as  is  represented  in  fig.  279, 
and  thrown  into  the  ftimace  at  the  work-door. 
This  operation  is  continued  xmtil  the  iron  be- 
gins to  boO,  that  is,  rises  or  ferments.  ^  At  a 
certain  time,  or  after  a  certain  quantity  of  flux 
is  thrown  in,  .the  cinder  rises ;  and  then  no 
more  hammer-slag  is  required,  for  it  will  work 
its  way  without  it.    The  mass  is  supposed  to  rise  up  to  the  work- 
plate,  so  that  no  cinder  may  flow  from  the  furnace  through  the 
door ;  and  then  the  fire  is  stirred  and  the  damper  drawn  very 
little,  merely  to  increase  the  heat  slowly.    If  heat  is  now  too 
rapidly  applied,  the  cinder,  which  shows  a  slimy  consistence,  is 
melted  and  falls  down,  and  the  fermentation  or  boiling  is  at  an 
end ;  little  and  vred3fi  iron  is  the  consequence.    The  heat  should 
be  raised  very  slowly,  by  diligent  work  with  the  tools.    Soon 
after  the  cinder  rises  to  the  work-bridge,  white  specks  of  iron  ap- 
pear on  its  surface  and  disappear  quickly ;  by  degrees  groups  of 
such  particles  appear  in  a  rolling  motion  on  the  surface  of  the 
cinder,  and  as  quickly  disappear.    The  iron  is  now  in  small  crys- 
tals, which  float  in  the  cinder ;  they  are  lifted  to  the  surface  by 
carbonic  oxide — ^which  is  formed  of  the  oxygen  of  the  cinder  and 
the  carbon  of  the  iron — and  the  gas,  when  discharged,  restores 
the  iron  to  its  full  gravity,  and  it  descends  again.    We  may  here 
remark,  that  with  gray  iron  and  a  moderate  heat,  blue  flames  of 
carbonic  oxide  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  cinder ;  with  white 
iron,  no  matter  how  ipuch  carbon  it  may  contain,  no  flames  are 
visible ;  and  we  suppose  that  in  this  case  carbonic  acid  is.  formed. . 
When  the  heat  is  high  on  gray  iron  and  much  hammer-slag  is 
used,  no  flames  are  formed — ^the  gas  from  below  the  cinder  ap- 
pears and  disappears  without  them.    It  is  remarkable,  that  from 
equal  qualities  of  pig-iron,  the  metal  obtained  when  flames  are 
formed  is  generally  of  a  better  quality  than  that  produced  with- 
out them.    Shortly  after  the  iron  has  thus  risen  to  the  surface  of 
the  cinder  and  under  the  influence  of  an  increasing  heat,  the  quan- 
tity of  carbon  in  it  is  exhausted,  and  the  fermentation  ceases ;  the 
dnder  falls  down  to  the  bottom  and  .exposes  the  iron  in  a  spongy 
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mass,  bonej-combed,  to  the  influence  of  the  heat  This  iron 
would  soon  weld  together  into  one  mass,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
workmen.  It  is  therefore  industriously  turned  about^  broken 
into  small  paErcels,  and  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the  heat  When 
thoroughly  hot  it  is  formed  into  balls,  withdrawn  firom  the  far- 
nace,  and  shingled  into  blooms. 

Boiling  requires  more  time  than  puddling;  a  heat  cannot  be 
finished  in  less  than  2  hours,  unless  the  pig-iron  is  very  good 
and  dnder  abundant  It  requires  more  labor  and  more  fuel  than 
puddling.  But  by  boiling,  as  good  iron  can  be  produced  as  in 
the  best  charcoal-forge,  with  more  regularity,  certainty,  and  uni- 
formity. As  good  yield  can  never  be  obtained  in  a  refining  opera- 
tion, as  in  boiling.  The  dame  kind  of  pig-iron  which  will  yield 
but  80  per  cent  in  the  charcoal-forge,  or  as  much  in  being  refined 
and  puddled,  will  furnish  with  equal  ease  95  per  cent  of  good 
iron  in  boiling.  Some  of  the  forges  yield  in  boiling  charcoal  pig, 
fi'om  95  to  97  per  cent  on  an  average ;  others  only  90.  Anthra- 
cite iron,  fix>m  85  to  90  per  cent.  Coke  pig  is  generally  irm 
through  the  finery,  and  the  yield  in  blooms  may  amount  to  80 
pounds  fix)m  100  pounds  of  pig.  In  the  "Western  States  bitumi- 
.  nous  coal  is  chiefly  used  in  puddling- furnaces,  and  no  blowers  are 
applied.  The  use  of  coal  there*  is  about  one  ton  to  the  ton  of  iron 
produced.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  blower  is  used  throughout, 
either  for  bituminous  or  anthracite  coal ;  and  the  consumption  of 
coal  is  not  often  above  1800  pounds  to  a  ton  of  iron — ^frequently 
as  low  83  1600,  and  even  1300  or  1400,  in  good  furnaces  arid 
with  good  pig-iron. 

Oeneral  Bemarks, — ^The  best  method  in  practice  for  working 
cheap,  is  to  multiply  the  kinds  of  pig-iron,  either  for  the  charcoal' 
forge  or  for  the  puddling-fumace.    The  same  point  is  important 
here  as  at  the  smelting-furnaces  with  ores  and  fluxes ;  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  different  kinds,  the  better  for  success.    It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  state  why  it  is  so ;  this  has  been  done  already. 
When  various  kinds  of  pig-iron  are  at  disposal,  they  work,  best 
when  all  of  them  are  mixed  together  in  certain  proportions. 
Such  a  mixture  works  faster,  produces  better  iron,  i^nd  yields 
more  than  a  single  kind.    In  order  to  enjoy  these  advantages, 
forges  and  rolling-mills  should  be  separated  from  the  bIas^i^Ir• 
naces.    The  principle  is  so  far  a  leading  one  in  metallurgy,  that 
some  operations — copper  smelting,  for  example— cannot  be  cai^ 
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Tied  on  to  advantage  without  it    It  is  of  most  importance  in 
manufiictaring  iron. 

Pure  iron  is  not  the  strongest;  but  that  which  contains  the 
smallest  amount  of  a  certain  kind  of  impurities,  is  the  best  in  all 
instancflfl.  Steel,  deprived  df  its  carbon  and  other  substances,  is 
the  strongest  iron.  First  quality  of  (German  steel  consists  of  (I) 
98*06  iron,  1*94  carbon,  a  faint  trace  of  sulphur,  silicon,  and  cop- 
per. The  best  English  cast-steel  consists  of  (II)  98*80  iron,  1-48 
carbon,  1*00  sulphur,  1*92  manganese,  *62  silicon,  *98  arsenic,  '12 
antimonj,  *18  nitrogen,  and  a  trace  of  tin.  The  best  Swedish 
iron,  of  which  this  steel  is  made,  consists  of  (HI)  98*78  iron,  *84 
carbon,  '12  silicon,  '02  arsenic,  '07  copper,  -OS  manganese.  Bar- 
iron  jfrom  Wales,  good  quality,  contained  (IV)  98*90  iron,  '41 
carbon,  *40  phosphorus,  "08  ^con,  and  *04  manganese.  Yety 
strong,  compact,  common  charcoal  iron  (V)  99*18  iron,  '66  carbon, 
*29  manganese,  *06  copper,  and  a  trace  of  silex.  When  we  ex- 
amine some  kinds  of  crude  iron,  we  detect  the  cai»e  of  imperfec- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  wrought-iron  manufactured  of  it 
A  first-rate  crude  white  iron,  of  which  the  best  German  iron  is 
made,  consists  of  (VI)  95*20  iron,  2*91  carbon,  1*79  manganese, 
*08  phosphorus,  *01  sulphur,  and  "001  silicon.  White  crude  iron 
fix)m  the  same  kind  of  spathic  ore,  but  smelted  for  the  manu&o- 
ture  of  steel,  contained  (VII)  89*71  iron,  5*14  carbon,  4*50  man- 
ganese, *56  silicon,  *08  phosphorus,  *002  sulphur^  A  gray  coke, 
east*iron,  well  qufdified  for  the  foundry,  contained  (VIII)  iron 
04*68,  carbon  2*60,  silicon  1*68,  manganese  '50,  phosphorus  *89, 
and  sulphur  *85.  Oray  Scotch  pig,  Clyde,  contained  (IK)  iron 
92*80,  carbon  2'20,  alicon  2*80,  phosphcwrus  1*80,  sulphur  1*40. 
In  comparing  the  composition  of  hot-blast  and  cold-blast  iron,  we 
obtain  a  still  more  comprehensive  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
refining  process.  No.  2  charcoal  iron,  smelted  by  cold-blast,  con- 
tained (X)  98*29  iron,  4*77  carbon,  '71  sDicon,  1*28  phosphorus. 
The  same  ore  and  flux,  smelted  by  eharcoal  and  hot-blast  of  470^, 
(XI)  91*42  iron,  4*15  carbon,  8*21  silicon,  1-22  phosphorus. 

In  these  notices  of  assays  we  have  neglected  to  allude  to  the 
difference  which  exists  in  crude  iron,  in  consequence  of  having 
carbon  chemically  combined,  or  as  a  mechanical  admixture ;  be- 
cause we  may,  by  cooling  the  melted  iron  suddenly,  convert 
almost  all  the  carbon  into  chenncally  combined  carbon.  In  tem- 
pering, for  instance,  the  white  of  assay  VH,  which  has  all  its  c^- 
bon  chemically  combined,  we  may  convert  that  into  a  mechanical 
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admixture.    However  little  difference  it  appears  to  make  in  re- 
fining iron,  whether  the  carbon  is  chemically  or  mechanically  com- 
•  bined,  yet  it  haB.^)iQaain|luence  on  the  operation.    All  substances 
which  are  in  a  chemical  combination,  or  simply  dissolved  in  an- 
other, form,  when  oxidized,  the  highest  oxides  which  can  exist 
in  atmospheric  air.  .  This  is  the  case  with  all  the  metals  dissolv- 
ed in  sulphur,  or  any  other  substance,  even  in  metals  them- 
selves ;  and  in  fact  it  appears  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature. 
Garburetted  hydrogen  always  forms  carbonic  acid  and  water — 
never  carbotiic  oxide  and  water,  when  burning  in  the  air.    I^ 
therefore,  we  melt  iron  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  which  contains 
carbon  in  solution,  whether  it  is  white  or  gray,  if  melted  at  a 
high  heat  carbonic  acid  is  formed.    Thus  it  happens  we  do  not 
see  blue  flames,  when  white  or  gray  iron  is  boiled  at  a  high 
heat.    This  circumstance  has  a  &vorable  influence  on  the  re- 
fining operation,  provided  the  iron  is  free  firom  silicon  or  nearly 
so,  because  it  accelerates  the  removal  of  carbon;  but  when  silicon 
is  present,  the  case  is  different   We  omit  here  to  speak  of  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  other  substances,  because  these  belong  of  neces- 
sity to  the  class  of  chemically  combined  matter.    Carbon  has  very 
little  affinity  for  oxygen  at  low  temperatures ;  and  in  the  form  of 
graphite,  in  which  it  is  contained  in  gray  iron^  it  requires  a  high 
heat  to  combine  with  it    But  when  heated  to  a  white  heat,  it 
surpasses  all  other  substances  in  affinity  for  oxygen.    In  that 
condition  it  will  deprive  silex,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  all  the 
metals  of  their  oxygen,  or  will  prevent  their  oxidation.    Erom 
this  we  easily  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that  impure  white  iron — 
such  as  hot-blast,  coke,  and  anthracite  iron,  cannot  frirnish  good 
bar-iron  when  it  is  melted  in  presence  of  oxygen,  because  the 
dissolved  carbon  will  absorb  the  oxygen  before  other  substances 
are  supplied  and  removed ;  and  as  the  iron  is  thus  deprived  of 
the  best  and  most  harmless  means  of  fusibility,  it  crystallizes  with 
a  portion  of  chemically  combined  impurities,  and  forms  short 
iron.    The  best  means  to  refine  such  impure  iron  is  to  melt  it  at 
a  low  heat,  and  in  the  presence  of  carbon  and  cinder — such  as  the 
charcoal-forge  affords — so  as  to  retain  the  carbon  until  jhe  other 
impurities  are  removed,  and  then  expel  it    This  is  the  leading 
principle  in  practice  with  all  iron  which  contains  carbon  in  chemi- 
cal union.    It  may  be  worked  in  the  charcoal-forge,  the  finery, 
or  by  the  various  modes  of  puddling.    The  only  means  of  sue- 
ceedhig  in  removing  any  injurious  impurities  is  to  retain  the 
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melted  conditioii  of  such  iron  by  carbon^  so  as  to  afford  these  im- 
purities an  opportunity  to  be  oxidized  and  removed.  For  these 
reasons  impure  iron  should  find  a  hot  bottom,  and  all  cooling  in- 
fluences should  be  removed.  In  practice  this  cannot  be  observed, 
because  of  the  expenditures  in  labor  and  materials. 

The  foregoing  theory  is  not  only  correct  when  applied  to 
white  iron,  but  also  gray  iron ;  yet  as  the  carbon  in  gray  iron  is 
not  so  combustible  as  it  is  in  white  iron,  we  always  succeed  better 
in  removing  impurities  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter. 

This  explanation  shows  clearly,  why  all  attempts  have  proved 
unprofitable  to  refine  hot  melted  iron  as  it  comes  from  the  blast* 
fiimace.  The  carbon  in  iron  which  is  so  hot  as  when  it  comes 
from  the  blast-furnace,  is  chemically  combined,  and  consequently 
very  combustible.  It  is  consumed  before  the  other  foreign  mat- 
ter is  removed ;  and  when  the  crude  iron  is  impure  and  deprived 
of  its  carbon,  no  strong  wrought-iron  can  be  expected. 

We  see,  therefore,  the  principle  on  which  refining  ought  to 
be  conducted.  In  aU  cases  of  pure  crude  iron,  we  may  work 
white  iron  at  a  high  heat,  so  as  to  gain  on  time  and  friel,  and 
work  on  a  cold  bottom.  The  latter  expression,  of  course,  refers 
only  to  a  dry  bottom,  or  little  cinder.  Impure  iron — ^such  as  all 
hot-blast  iron,  anthracite  and  coke  iron — should  be  gray,  and 
melted  on  a  bottom  with  much  cinder,  so  that  the  impurities 
may  be  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  cinder,  and  absorbed  by 
its  silkali  before  carbon  is  removed.  This,  of  course,  requires  in 
many  instances  very  much  cinder,  and  that  of  an  alkaline  con- 
stitution. White  impure  iron  cannot  form  pure  strong  wrought- 
iron,  because  it  is  infusible  before  the  impurities  are  removed. 

In  practice,  we  follow  exactly  the  rules  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing  theory.  The  best  iron  is  made  in  charcoal 
fires  which  are  surrounded  by  bad  conductors  of  heat — such  as 
stones  or  brick ;  and  a  lining  of  carbon  is  used  over  them,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  metal  with  these  in-walls.  A  little 
iron  is  worked  at  a  time,  and  much  coal  is  consumed.  Charcoal 
fires,  surrounded  by  iron  linings,  require  good  white  plate-iron 
although  they  work  better  with  gray-pig.  White  and  plate-iron, 
is  worked  to  more  advantage  in  a  puddling  than  in  a  boiling  fur- 
nace.   Gray  iron  only  can  be  boiled. 

Since  boiling  must  be  considered  as  the  most  profitable 
operation,  and  preferable  to  either  the  charcoal  forge  or  the  pud- 
dling-fumace,  and  since  white  iron  is  not  suitable  for  this  pur 
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pose ;  and  since  further,  any  white  iron  may  be  converted  into 
gray  iron  by  tempering  or  annealing,  the  question  naturally  arises 
if  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  temper  all  pig-iron  before  refining 
or  boiling  it.  This  is  actually  done  in  many  instances  where 
pure  fibrous  iron  is  demanded.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  first 
quality  of  white  cast-icon  is  converted,  by  chilling  it  in  a  similar 
manner  a9  crude  copper,  into  thin  plates ;  tkese  are  piled  with 
small  charcoal  in  a  kind  of  bake-oven,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle 
red  heat  for  some  days.  The  white  crude  iron  is  thus  tempered, 
and  found  to  be  gray  after  that  operation ;  it  then  fi>nn8  in  re- 
fining an  extremely  soft,  maUeable,  and  fibrous  iron — ^while  when 
refined  fix>m  the  white  plates  it  forms  a  strong,  but  a  hard  iron, 
of  the  nature  of  steel.  This  tempering  is  partially  performed  in 
the  stove  of  a  puddling-fumaoe,  and  when  properly  attended  to 
it  is  of  good  service.  A  stove  ought,  therefore,  never  to  heat  the 
iron  so  far  as  to  melt  it,  or  even  to  cause  it  to  show  signs  of  melt- 
ing ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  carbon  and  other  matter,  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  chemical  union  with  iron,  it  ought  to  be  at  least 
red-hot  A  stove  must  be  close  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
firesh  air;  and  if  the  pigs  could  be  bedded  in  anthracite  dust,  and 
still  heated  to  the  necessary  degree,  the  operation  would  be  more 
perfect  As  it  requires  a  heat  of  some  days  in  length  to  convert 
white  cast-iron  by  these  means  into  gray  iron,  a  stove  can  per- 
form that  operation  but  very  imperfectly ;  still,  it  adds  something 
to  the  success  when  the  iron  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  one  or 
two  hours.  All  arrangements  by  which  it  is  intended  merely  to 
melt  the  iron  previous  to  puddling,  and  thus  to  operate  on  it,  are 
unprofitable.  The  solid  iron  should  be  charged  to  the  puddling- 
fumace,  or  the  forge,  or  finery. 

Wrought-iron  is  only  a  mechanical  admixture  of  iron  and 
foreign  matter ;  it  may  contain  a  larger  amount  of  the  latter  Aan 
even  cast-iron^  and  be  still  very  malleable  and  ductile.  But  an 
essential  condition  is  that  all  the  impurities  should  be  free,  with- 
out any  part,  or  at  least  only  a  small  part  of  it,  in  chenoical  com- 
bination with  the  iron.  This  distinguishes  it  fi'om  cast-iron  and 
from  steel.  Wrought-iron  may  contain  any  amount  of.  silex  and 
be  perfectly  malleable,  but  it  should  not  contain  any  silicon,  or 
little  of  it,  or  silex  and  carbon ;  for  the  latter  will  reduce  the  fiisty 
and  cause  it  to  combine  with  iron  again.  On  this  principle  we 
must  be  enabled  to  form  malleable,  or  wrought-iron,  by  mere  ex- 
posure to  heat  and  oxygen ;  this  operation  is  practised  at  present 
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very  extensively.  When  cast-iron  is  imbedded  in  chalk,  or  car- 
bonate of  lime — or  any  carbonate  which  does  not  melt  at  a  red 
heat — ^and  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  a  few  days,  the  previously 
brittle  cast-kon  becomes  perfectly  malleable.  If  this  iron  is 
again  heated  for  a  shorter  time  in  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  converted 
into  white  malleable  iron,  and  may  now  be  welded  and  drawn 
out  like  wrought^iron.  Cast-iron  which  has  been  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  for  a  long  time  in  the  presence  of  carbon — ^as  in  gas  re- 
torts—is malleable,  however  impure.  • 

Good  wrought-iroA  should  be  as  free  from  foreign  matter  as 
possible,  notwithstanding  that  impure  iron  may  be  very  strong 
and  perfectly  malleable ;  for  all  this  kind  of  iron  is  expected  to 
resist  heat  in  the  presence  of  carbon,  without  being  essentially 
altered.  This  latter  condition  is  not  complied  with  in  impure 
iron ;  it  either  becomes  brittle  or  rotten,  after  being  repeatedly 
heated.  Of  all  the  foreign  admixtures  to  iron,  silicon  adheres 
the  most  tenaciously  to  it,  and  causes  it  to  be  brittle.  The 
amount  of  this  substance  is  particularly  large  in  coke,  in  anthra- 
cite, and  in  all  hot-blast  iron.  It  reaches  from  S  to  4  per  cent  in 
most  of  the  latter  kinds  of  pig-iron.  Almost  all  other  impurities 
of  iron  may  be  evaporated  in  the  heat  of  the  furnaces  and  cause 
no  other  loss  than  the  amount  present  in  the  metal,  or  the  impu- 
rities are  converted  into  acids  and  absorb  but  little  of  the  metallic 
oxides.  It  is  not  so  with  silicon,  neither  in  its  metallic  state,  nor 
when  oxidized  to  silica.  If  it  is  volatile,  it  will  resist  any  amount 
and  intensity  of  heat  Silica  is  composed  of  48*04  silicon,  and 
51"96  oxygen  in  100  parts.  Crude  iron,  therefore,  which  con-^ 
tains  4  per  cent  of  silicon,  will  form  at  least  8  parts  of  silica ;  and 
that  which  contains  S  per  cent.,  at  least  6  parts  of  silica.  The 
latter  amount  ocours  in  every  kind  of  hot-blast  iron.  In  refining 
iron,  the  amount  of  silica  absorbed  by  the  slag  is  in  proportion 
to  the  capacity  of  that  slag  for  silica ;  and  as  the  quality  depends 
on  the  absence  of  silica  and  other  substances,  the  cinder  with 
which  the  melted  iron  is  brought  in  contact  ought  to -contain 
little  of  it^  so  as  to  have  a  strong  capacity  for  absorbing  that 
substance. 

Cinder  by  which  a  first-rat§  quality  of  Swedish  iron  is  pro^ 
duced,  contains  only  from  7  to  8  parts  of  silica  in  100  parts;  ^ 
and  if  aU  the  metallic  bases  must  be  furnished  by  the  pig-iron, 
not  niuch  can  be  left  of  hotrblast  iron,  for  it  represents  nearly  the 
composition  of  such  cinder.    Assuming  4  per  cent  of  silicon  to 
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be  present  in  pig-iron,  it  is  equal  to  8*3  silica ;  if  it  is  satoiated 
to  the  above  degree  with  protoxide  of  iron,  it  requires  71*8 
pounds  of  metallic  iron  for  forming  so  much  protoxide.  Of  100 
pounds  of  pig-iron  there  are  left,  therefore,  91*7r-71'3  =  204 
pounds,  which  may  be  converted  into  good  wrought-iron.  Cinder 
from  good  common  charcoal-forge  iron,  contains  22  parts  of  silica 
in  100  parts  of  slag ;  this  would  afford  88  pounds  of  good  char- 
coal iron  fix>m  100  poxmds  of  hot-blast  pig-iron.  Good  puddling 
cinder  is  of  a  similar  composition  as  the  latter ;  it  contains  from 
28  to  80  per  cent  of  silica.  This  shows  clearly  that  in  refining 
impure  or  hot-blast  iron,  either  a  large  quantity  of  silicon  must 
remain  in  the  iron,  or  great  loss  must  follow  fin>m  its  removal. 

In  order  to  save  iron  and  still  remove  foreign  matter  from  it, 
fluxes  are  used,  or  such  substances  as  wHl  combine  with  its  im- 
purities.  Of  all  the  various  forms  of  working,  the  puddling-fur* 
nace,  together  with  the  boiling  operation,  is  the  most  suitable  and 
effective  for  the  application  of  such  fluxes.  The  number  of  msr 
terials  which  may  be  thus  applied  is  very  great,  so  far  as  theory 
indicates;  but  very  limited  in  practice.  The  mode  of  applica- 
tion is  similar  in  all  instances ;  the  fluxes  are  either  charged  with 
the  pig-iron,  or  after  that  is  melted*  They  may  be  also  divided, 
and  partly  charged  with  the  cold  pigs,  and  another  part  thrown 
in  when  these  are  melted.  The  kinds  of  fluxes  which  may  be 
and  are  used,  are  forge  cinder,  hammer-slag,  squeezer  cinder,  and 
pulverized  magnetic  ore ;  these  are  the  most  common.  A  laige 
part  of  them  is  always  charged  with  the  pig-iron,  forming  a  layer 
for  the  latter.  Hammer-slag  is  generally  thrown  in  when  the 
iron  is  melted,  after  having  been  well  mixed  with  the  hot  slag. 
The  governing  principle  thus  in  operation,  is  the  oxidization  of 
silicon. by  the  fluid  slags.  Hammer-slag,  or  magnetic  ore,  fur- 
nishes oxygen  too  freely  to  silicious  iron ;  and  for  these  reasons 
it  is  reserved  until  the  iron  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  melted 
slag.  Water  is  also  used  at  this  time ;  it  cannot  form  a  flux,  it 
merely  furnishes  oxygen  by  being  decomposed,  and  consequently 
does  not  prevent  the  oxidation  of  iron.  In  addition  to  these 
fluxes,  common  salt  is  used.  This  does  not  saturate  any  silica, 
and  has  no  influence  upon  that  substance,  but  its  presence  causes 
the  slag  to  be  more  fluid ;  and  if  any  phosphates  are  present,  the 
acid  is  driven  oflF  from  them  by  chlorine.  When  much  chlorine 
is  present,  the  refined  iron  is  rendered  cold-short  by  it ;  this  brit- 
tleness  is  easily  removed  in  reheating.   Such  iron  generally  fonns 
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very  strong  malleable  iron ;  it  is  reheated  and  drawn.  Chlorine 
does  not  remain  in  large  quantities  in  slag,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to 
apply  more  than  a  quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  the  melted  iron.  The 
presence  of  clay,  or  lime,  causes  it  to  be  more  permanent  than  in 
union  with  other  matter ;  and  as  lime  is  not  a  good  substance  in 
these  puddling  cinders,  clay  is  preferred  and  mixed  with  the  salt 
Carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  appears  to  have  little  or  no  effect 
on  iron  in  this  instance ;  which  must  be  ascribed  to  its  being 
evaporated  in  the  strong  heat  of  the  fdmace.  I  have  melted 
these  substances  together  with  other  good  forge  slags  at  a  low 
heat,  and  used  the  composition  thus  formed ;  but  it  proved  to  be 
of  as  little  use  as  other  modes  of  application.  The  most  effective 
compound  of  this  kind  is  common  salt,  mixed  with  clay  and  a 
little  hammer-slag,  or  iron  ore,  or  black  manganese,  and  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  for  some  hours  in  an  iron  pot,  so  as  to  expel  a  large 
portion  of  chlorine.  The  brownish-red  substance  thus  obtained 
works  exceedingly  welL  It  is  added  to  the  iron  in  small  quan- 
tities at  the  time  when  hammer-slag  is  commonly  applied.  When 
pig-iron  contains  phosphorus,  if  a  small  quantity  of  lime  in  the 
form  of  chalk,  or  pounded-limestone  is  added  to  the  charge  of 
cold  iron,  it  does  no  great  harm — still,  the  iron  is  better  widiout 
it ;  pure  clay  performs  the  same  services,  without  having  any  in- 
jurious  effect  on  the  iroit.  Black  manganese  is  a  very  good  flux, 
but  in  its  application  to  silicious  iron  much  caution  is  required; 
it  furnishes  oxygen  so  readily  that  silicon  cannot  be  oxidized — 
carbon  absorbs  all  the  oxygen.  For  the  same  reasons,  peroxide  of 
iron  cannot  be  employed  to  advantage.  Other  fluxes — such  as 
saltpetre;  oxides  of  metals,  as  those  of  lead,  zinc,  and  others — are 
of  no  practical  use ;  they  are  expensive,  and  do  not  in  the  least 
enhance  the  value  of  iron.  K  any  additions  to  impure  iron  are 
usefiil,  they  are  those  of  arsenic,  phosphorus,  or  sulphur,  provided 
they  are  intimately  combined  with  the  crude  iron,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  retain  its  fluidity  until  silicon  is  removed.  These  substances 
are  easily  driven  off  by  a  little  chlorine,  or  the  addition  of  a  little 
salt  But  thus  to  combine  iron  with  phosphorus,  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  be  fluid,  is  too  expensive,  because  it  requires  remelting  at  a 
low  heat  The  best  means  to  prepare  this  inferior  metal,  in 
which  all  the  impurities  have  been  chemically  combined  in  the 
high  heat  of  the  blast-furnace,  is  to  expose  it  imbedded  in  fine 
charcoal,  coke,  or  anthracite,  or  limestone,  to  a  gentle  red-heat, 
and  oxidize  the  silex  by  these  means.    This  affords  sufficient 
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carbon  for  Temelting  in  tlie  puddling-fdmace,  and  an  easy  re 
moval  of  silica.  For  ordinary  purposes,  this  operation  is  too 
expensive. 

Skd. — ^This  modification  of  iron  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
interesting  of  all  aUoys.  No  metal,  or  alloy,  is  superior  in 
strength  to  steel,  and  very  few  are  harder.  Formerly,  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  steel  was  only  carbon  and  iron;  recent 
chemical  examinations  have  shown  that  the  beat  cast-steel  con- 
tains a  variety  of  substances,  which  are  considered  essential  to  its 
constitution.  After  what  has  been  said  on  alloys  generally,  and 
on  those,  of  iron  in  particular,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
relation  in  which  carbon  stands  to  iron ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  that  it  should  be  presait  in  iron,  in  order  to 
constitute  steel.  It  has  been  decided  by  experiments,  that  iron 
which  is  firee  from  other  substances,  and  contains  less  than  *65 
per  cent  of  carbon,  does  not  assume  that  hardness  which  diatin« 
guishes  steel ;  it  forms  hard  iron.  From  1*4  to  2-8  per  cent  of 
carbon  appears  to  be  the  other  extreme;  when  iron  contains 
more  than  that  amount  of  carbon,  it  becomes  porous  and  brittle, 
and  is  cast-iron.  We  find,  so  far  as  carbon  is  concerned,  that  iron 
with  less  than  '65  per  cent  of  carbon  is  wrought-iron ;  firom  that 
to  2'8  per  cent  of  carbon,  forms  steel ;  and  when  the  quantity  of 
carbon  is  larger,  the  metal  is  considered  castriron.  There  are 
other  substances  which  impart  hardness  to  iron,  and  perform  in 
that  respect  a  similar  office  to  carbon.  Steel  which  is  peculiarly 
elastic,  Brescian-steel,  consists  of  (I)  98"06  iron,  1*94  carbon,  and 
faint  traces  of  sulphur  and  silicon.  A  German  steel,  equally  as  suit- 
able for  cutlery  and  edge-tools,  contains  (II)  97'88  iron,  1'70  car- 
bon, 'Oi  silicon,  '38  copper,  and  traces  of  sulphur  and  tin.  Common 
English  cast-steel,  contains  (IH)  97*94  iron,  1-72  carbon,  -22  silicon, 
•07  copper,  "02  manganese,  '007  arsenic.  It  has  been  shown  in 
page  675,  assay  II,  that  the  best  cast-steel  contains  the  smallest 
amount  of  iron — 93'80 — and  also  a  small  amount  of  carbon,  1-43 ; 
but  a  large  siumber  and  amount  of  other  substances.  The  assays 
I  and  n,  are  of  German  steel,  made  in  the  charcoal-forge  directly 
from  crude  white  iron  smelted  of  sparry  ore.  Assays  11  and  HI — 
page  575 — are  of  converted  cast-steel.  The  wrought-iron  of  which 
the  latter  is  produced,  contains  already  some  of  that  foreign  matter 
which  we  observe  in  the  steel,  and  such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus,  in  a  larger  quantity. 

Hardening, — ^Any  substance  which  combines  chemically  with 
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iron,  will  impart  hardness  to  it;  but  the  presence  of  carbon  is 
required,  in  order  to  produce  that  peculiarity,  softness  after  tem- 
pering, which  we  observe  in  so  high  a  degree  in  steel.  Other 
substances,  which  have  sufficient  cohesion,  produce  a  similar,  but 
weaker,  effect  on  iron  than  carbon,  such  are  sulphur,  or  arsenic, 
and  perhaps  others ;  but  no  other  substance  is  more  available  and 
more  perfectly  suited  for  this  purpose  than  carbon.  When  the 
difference  between  hardened  and  tempered  steel  is  caused  by  car- 
bon, or  any  other  substance,  in  chemical  imion,  in  the  hardened, 
and  in  mechanical  admixture  in  tempered  steel,  it  is  evident  that 
this  condition  must  be  dependent  upon  temperature  or  other 
agencies.  German  steel,  manufactured  at  a  high  heat,  requires  a 
white  heat  for  hardening,  and  its  carbon  is  so  firmly  united  to 
the  iron  that  this  kind  of  steel  may  be  welded  to  it  with  great 
£EUsility.  Befined  shear-steel,  which  has  been  much  heated  and 
hammered,  will  bear,  next  to  German  steel,  the  highest  heat  in 
hardening  and  welding.  Ordinary  cast-steel  will  bear  less  than 
shear-steel,  and  is  welded  with  difficulty;  the  finest  cast-steel 
will  bear  the  least  degree  of  it,*and  cannot  be  welded  to  iron  by 
the  common  process.  This  shows  that  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
substances  cause  the  steel  to  be  more  fusible,  and  to  bear  less 
heat  in  hardening.  The  degree  of  heat  by  which  the  chemical 
union  of  carbon  and  iron  is  accomplished  is  therefore  not  per- 
manent— ^it  varies  with  the  fusibility  of  the  metal  This  we<ob* 
serve  as  well  in  cast-iron  as  in  all  other  metallio  alloys.  The 
change  in  the  constitution  of  steel  may  be  produced  at  very  low 
temperatures,  indeed  at  almost  any  temperature.  The  finest  edge, 
and  a  high  degree  of  hardness,  are  produced  by  the  mere  ham- 
mering of  steely  and,  if  the  above  theory  of  the  constitution  of 
hardened  and  tempered  steel  is  correct,  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  carbon  and  iron  in  tempered  steel  is  converted  into  a  chemical 
compound  by  mere  compression.  We  recognize  this  fact  in 
drawing  wire,  sheet  iron,  or  in  hammering  iron,  or  any  other  metal 
or  alloy.  In  these  operations  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  liberated 
by  compression,  which  may  in  some  measure  account  for  thd 
metamorphosis ;  but  we  find  that,  when  the  compression  is  very 
rapid,  and  brought  about  by  great  force,  the  phenomenon  attend- 
ing its  application  is  similar  to  that  of  a  strong  heat ;  the  metai 
becomes  extremely  brittle.  The  best  edge,  and  consequently  the 
highest  degree  of  cohesion  and  compactness  in  steel,  is  produced 
by  striking  a  small  bar  of  tempered  steel,  with  a  small  steel  ham- 
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mer,  oa  a  cold  polished  eteel  anvil,  so  as  to  avoid  uny  conger- 
able  or  perceptible  increase  of  heat    If  this  operation  ia  perfonned 
OD  a  square  bar  of  steel,  in  the  manner  represented 
in  fig.  280,  by  means  of  a  hammer  of  the  smallest 
mze,  of  one  or  two  ounces  weight,  and  the  comer 
of  the  steel,  thus  compressed,  is  ground  down  so 
as  to  remove  the  surface  which  has  been  touclied 
k.  bj  the  hammer,  we  obtain  an  edge  which  cannot 
St  be  surpassed  for  fineness  hj  any  other  means  of 
I  hardening.     This  shows  that  hardening  may  be 
performed  by  a  variety  of  means,  and  that  heat  ia  not  ahaolately 
necessary.     The  strong  cohesion  of  the  metal  is  the  cause  of  this 
phenomenon ;  and  by  whatever  means  we  jirodace  the  dose  con- 
tact  of  the  particles  of  metal  and  carbon,  wc  secure  hardness. 
These  reflections  serve  to  explain  the  manipulations  which  are 
employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  steel. 

The  common  means  by  which  steel  is  hardened  are  well 
known ;  these  form  no  part  of  our  investigations ;  but  we  may 
remark,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  steel 
is  exposed,  before  chilling  it,  as  the  difference  of  teraperatwe  be- 
tween the  cooling  medium  and  the  heat  of  the  metal,  together  with 
the  heatroonducting  capacity  of  the  refrigerator.  Expeiiments 
have  shown  that  little  is  gained  by  substituting  other  fluids  than 
pure  water  for  hardening  steel.  This  ia  an  entirely  practical  opera- 
tion :  the  temperature  of  water  may  be  in  all  instancee  the  same, 
and  fresh  common  ^ring  water,  or  river  water,  is  as  good  as  any 
other  fluid.  But,  as  the  liability  of  steel  to  lose  some  of  its  com- 
ponent parts  increases  with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
as,  near  its  smelting  point,  it  assumes  the  nature  of  cast-iron,  it  is 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  its  original  character,  to 
perform  the  hajxiening  operation  at  the  lowest  poaable  heat;  for 
these  reasons  water  as  cold  as  possible  is  used,  and  as,  by  plung- 
ing the  hot  metal  into  it,  an  atmosphere  of  steam  is  formed  around 
it,  which  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  either  the  metal  or  the  water 
ought  to  be  moved,  to  expose  the  hot  metal  to  renewed  action  of 
the  cold  particles.  The  application  of  acids  or  salts,  for  hardening; 
is  injurious  to  steel,  however  good  conductors  of  heat  such  solu- 
tions are.  Some  of  the  fluid  will' always  penetrate  the  metal  and 
cause  its  decomposition.  The  use  of  oil  or  &t  for  this  purpose  i^ 
if  not  equally  prejudicial,  at  least  of  little  benefit  That  Q^is 
penetrate  metals,  and  particularly  iron,  is  shown  in  wire  fikctoiie^ 
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wlien  iron  wire  is  cleaned,  after  annealing,  in,  diluted  sulphnrio 
acid,  which  is,  by  neutralization  and  washing,  as  &r  removed  as 
practicable,  it  retains  always  some  of  the  acid,  which  causes  the 
wire  to  be  brittle  when  firesh.  An  exposure  of  the  wire  to  the 
atmosphere  for  some  time  removes  the  add,  and  therefore  the 
cause  of  brittlenesa  Wire  thus  cleaned  by  acids  is  of);en  perma- 
nently injured  in  its  rtrength,  which  does  not  happen  with  wire 
which  is  cleaned  by  the  old  method,  with  sand  and  water. 

Anneaiing. — ^It  has  been  recommended,  and  it  is  also  prac- 
ticable in  some  instances,  to  modify  the  heat  of  the  metal  and  the 
cooling  medium  for  hardening,  so  that  the  contact  of  the  two  pro- 
duces the  required  degree  of  hardness;  A  uniform  degree  of  ^ 
heat  cannot  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  steel ;  and  since  the  mode 
and  time  of  heating  is  also  important,  and  the  fluid  refrigerator 
cannot  be  uniform  in  composition  and  temperature,  it  is  easily 
understood  that  this  method  of  hardening  cannot  be  universal. 
The  common  mode,  and  perhaps  the  best  one  for  hardening,  is  to 
expose  the  steel  to  such  a  degree  of  heat,  and  so  to  cool  it  in  water, 
that  it  assumes  the  highest  degree  of  hardness,  and  then  temper 
by  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat  A  variety  of  means  have  been 
proposed  for  tempering  hardened  steel,  such  as  melted  fusible 
metals,  lead  and  alloys  of  lead,  heated  fat  or  oil.  When  we  reflect 
on  the  nature  of  steel,  we  soon  find  that  the  various  kinds  require 
different  degrees  of  heat,  by  which  they  assume  a  definite  texture 
or  hardness,  and  that  neither  a  certain  degree  of  heat  nor  a  cer- 
tain color  of  its  tempered  surface  wOl  indicate  the  actual  condition 
of  the  steel.  The  operations  on  steel  are  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
that  they  cannot  be  brought  under  general  rules — ^they  are  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  skill  of  the  practical  man ;  no  language 
can  impart  that  information  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases.  The 
following  statements  are  for  these  reasons  to  be  considered  aa 
relatively  true,  and  not  as  generally  applicable.  Steel  which  has 
been  hardened  to  the  extreme  should  be  exposed  to  a  heat  of  400^ 
for  chirurgical  instruments,  such  as  lancets ;  it  assumes  then  a 
fidnt  yellow  color  on  its  polished  surfiice ;  to  425®  for  razors, 
which  tempers  it  yellow;  to  482°  for  penknives,  which  it  also 
tempers  yellow ;  to  468°  for  scissors  and  cold  chisels,  the  color  is 
brown  yellow ;  to  490°  for  edge  tools  and  common  cutlery,  color 
purple ;  to  508°  for  table  knives,  color  also  purple ;  to  580°  for 
smdl  springs  and  weapons ;  to  587°  for  large  springs,  saws,  augers, 
the  color  is  blue ;  to  580°  for  large  saws,  the  color  of  which  it 
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tempera  to  dark  blue;  beyond  600^  steel  beoomes  black,  k  an- 
nealed and  soft.  Steel  which  requires  a  high  degree  of  heat  for 
hardening,  demands  also  more  heat  for  tempering  than  that  which 
hardens  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat;  and  steel  exposed  to  a  tem* 
pering  heat  of  a  certain  degree,  for  a  length  of  time,  increases  in 
softness,  even  when  the  intensity  of  heat  is  not  increased.  The 
color  of  steel  in  the  fresh  fracture  is  whit^like  deadened  silver. 
When  tempered,  it  beoomes  more  gray ;  and  when  annealed,  it  is 
gray,  but  the  intensity  depends  on  the  kind  of  steel  or  amount  of 
carbon.  In  all  cases  the  hardened,  as  well  as  the  annealed  steely 
should  not  exhibit  to  the  eye,  even  when  aided  by  a  lens,  any 
crystallization.  Hardened  steel  shows  a  little  higher  lustre  than 
annealed  steel.  In  making  these  distinctions,  we  should  always 
regard  hammering  as  equal  to  hardening  by  heat  and  refrigera- 
tion. Excepting  the  peculiarities  consequent  upon  hardening  and 
tempering,  steel  is  extremely  strong ;  the  resi^ance  to  rupture,  in 
good  annealed  steel,  is  110,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  when 
hardened  to  the  extreme,  it  is  not  so  strong;  but  if  tempered  to 
a  yellow  color,  it  will  carry  150,000  pounds.  Its  resistance  to 
crushing  and  a  permanent  alteration  of  form,  are  equally  distin- 
guished. Steel  is  not  very  ductile.  When  cold^  it  will  not  bear 
much  alteration  of  form,  and  when  heated,  it  is,  in  some  kindsi 
equal  to  iron.  Cast-steel  will  not  bear  much  bending.  German 
steel,  shear  steel,  and  all  kinds  of  hammered,  steel,  are  more  duo* 
tile  when  hot  than  those  kinds  which  have  been  less  subjected  to 
compression.  The  specific  gravity  of  steel  is  7*62,  and  fix>m  that 
to  7'81 ;  in  some  very  compact  kinds,  7'9.  Glass-hardened  steel 
occupies  a  larger  space  than  tempered  steel :  the  same  kind  which 
was  7*75  when  annealed,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  only  7*55  when 
hardened.  These  modifications  of  specific  gravity  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  the  degree  of  heat  by  which  the  steel  is  hardened,  and 
to  its  constitution.  The  degrees  of  heat  at  which  steel  melts  vary 
considerably :  German  steel  requires  the  highest  heat  for  melting; 
this  may  be  about  8,600^;  the  best  kinds  of  cast-steel  will  melt 
at  considerably  less,  or  about  2,800^.  Steel  possesses  a  remark- 
able quality  of  retaining  magnetism,  or  of  being  affected  by  the 
magnetic  currents.  Soft  fibrous  iron  assumes  that  quality  quicker, 
but  does  not  retain  it  so  long.  Oxygen  has  little  efifect  on  hard- 
ened steel ;  still,  white  cast-iron,  with  much  carbon,  is  superior 
to  steel  in  resisting  oxidation.  The  pure  white  color  of  hardened 
Steel,  and  its  susceptibility  of  being  oxidized  when  heated,  cause 
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flie  beautiftil  goIoib  of  tempered  steel.  When  heated  under  a 
cover  of  oil,  these  colors  do  not  appear ;  or,  when  such  colored 
and  heated  steel  is  brought  into  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the 
color  also  disappears.  This  shows  that  the  color  is  caused  by  ox- 
idation, and  that,  in  tempering  steel  under  a  coatipg  of  oil, 
extreme  caution  is  required  to  hit  the  proper  point  of  heat  These 
colors  proceed  from  a  coating  of  oxide,  which,  in  its  extreme 
thinness,  causes  the  yellow,  and  when  thick,  blue ;  and  finally,  it 
becomes  opaque,  and  is  black.  Acids  facilitate  the  formation  of 
these  colors — ^alkalies  delay  or  prevent  them  altogether.  Pure 
iron  requires  a  higher  heat,  to  show  the  same  color,  than  steel; 
the  best  steel,  and  also  white  cast-iron,  will  show  the  series  of 
colors  at  comparatively  the  lowest  degree  of  heat. 

Nature  of  SteeL — Before  proceeding  to  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tion, to  enter  briefly  on  an  examination  of  the  nature  of  steel,  so- 
far  as  it  can.  be  inferred  from  our  experience  with  it  Steel  is 
iron,  with  more. or  less  impurities  or  matter  alloyed  with  it;  the 
same  is  true  of  cast-iron,  and  also  of  wrought-iron.  We  have 
seen  that  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  has  no  influence  in  deter- 
mining what  is  steel,  or  .^cast-iron,  or  bar-iron.  Still  there  is 
a  vast  difference  in  the  form  and  nature  of  these  various  metals^ 
White  cast-iron,  smelted  of  pure  sparry  ore,  is  hardly  inferior  in 
hardness  to  diamond ;  but  it  is  extremely  brittle,  and  cannot  be 
tempered  except  by  an  extremely  slow  process  of  annealing.  This 
crude  iron  contains,  on  an  average,  five  per  cent  of  carbon,  and 
a  variety  of  other  matter,  all  in  chemic^  union.  Those  kinds  of 
this  iron  which  are  suitable  for  natural  steel,  contain  but  little 
silicon;  and  those  in  which  it  abounds,  say  1*5  to  1*8  per  cent, 
or  more  than  1  per  cent,  are  not  used  for  steel,  but  converted 
into,  and  form  a  very  strong  wrought-iron.  The  quantity  of  iron 
in  this  crude  material  is  not  often  more  than  90  per  cent  The 
finest  kind  of  cast-steel  contains  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  impu* 
rities  with  this  cast-iron,  but  it  is  a  different  metal  altogether. 
This  steel  can  be  forged,  almost  welded;  it  does  not  becoD(ie  per- 
fectly fluid  without  injury,  is  easily  tempered  and  annealed,  and 
extremely  strong.  White  cast-iron  is  not  so ;  it  melts  very  fluid, 
cannot  be  forged  nor  welded,  cannot  be  tempered  nor  annealed  nor 
hardened  like  steel.  Wrought-iron  shows  very  different  qualities 
to  these,  and  still  may  contain  a  similar  amount  of  impurities. 
When  good,  pure  wrought-iron  is  melted  in  a  carbon-lined  cruci- 
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ble,  at  a  high  heat,  a  kind  of  brittle  steel  is  obtained,  which  has 
similar  qualities  in  respect  to  hardening,  tempering,  &c.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  true  theory  on  the  nature  of  steel  by 
comparing  the  quantitative  constituents  of  steel,  wrought-iron,  and 
cast-iron,  if  it  was  not  for  one  particular  substance  which  imparts 
a  most  decided  character  to  iron,  and  that  is  silicon.  This  has 
the  strongest  affinity  for  iron^  is  always  present  when  there  is 
carbon,  but  oxidizes  quickly  as  soon  as  the  latter  disappears.  In 
good  steel  we  find  '2  per  cent  of  silicon,  and  from  that  to  '5  per 
cent  If  the  quantity  is  larger,  the  iron  becomes  brittle,  and  must 
be  classed  with  cast-iron.  Wrought-iron  may  contain  less  than 
this  amount  of  silicon,  or  more ;  if  very  little,  or  not  any  carbon 
is  present,  the  silicon  will  oxidize,  form  silex,  and  the  iron  may  be- 
very  strong,  malleable,  and  in  fact  belong  to  the  best  qualities  of  its 
kind.  Most  kinds  of  pure  wrought-iron  contain  less  silicon  than 
converted  steel  or  cast-steel,  fix)m  which  we  conclude  that  iron 
absorbs  silicon,  along  with  other  matter,  in  the  converting  box. 
Wrought-iron  is  an  irregular  mixture  of  silicious  iron  and  pure 
iron ;  the  atoms  of  the  impurities  and  the  metal  are  not  uniformly 
combined,  the  equivalents  are  not  grouped  together  in  compound 
atoms.  Imperfect  kinds  of  wrought-inon  are  more  irregular  than 
those  ^hich  have  been  carefully  worked  and  purified.  Good 
steel  must  be  considered  an  extremely  homogeneous  body  of  com- 
pound atoms;  an  irregular  iron  cannot,  therefore,  form  good 
steel,  however  pure  it  may  be  on  the  average.  The  most  uniform 
iron,  free,  or  nearly  so,  firom  silicon  and  silex,  will  therefore  form 
the  best  steel.  Silicon  has  a  great  affinity  for  iron,  and  cannot 
be  removed  from  it  but  in  the  presence  of  such  matter  as  causes 
it  to  be  sufficiently  fluid  to  expose  the  atoms  of  it  to  oxidation. 
This  matter  must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  more  easily  removed 
than  silicon,  such  as  carbon,  arsenic,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
some  others.  Iron  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  cannot,  therefore, 
be  refined  successfully  except  in  the  presence  of  considerable 
charcoal,  in  a  cinder  which  is  rich  in  peroxide  of  iron,  so  as  to 
absorb  the  silex  as  it  is  liberated.  The  charcoal  forge — ^good,  fusi- 
ble, gray,  pig  iron — ^much  work — and  small  charges,  are  the  means 
by  which  a  good  result,  for  use  in  the  converting  box,  may  be 
achieved. 

Natural  SteeL — German  steel,  Indian  wootz,  steel  made 
directly  irom  the  ore,  and  similar  kinds  of  steel,  are  not  man- 
ufiictured  in  this  country,  and  we  do  not  expect  ever  will  be. 
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All  these  kinds  are  more  or  less  imperfect,  irregular  ia  qoality, 
and  expensive ;  or  at  least  would  be  higU;  so,  if  manulactured 
here.  In  order  to  manuiacture  good,  uniform  steel,  it  must  Le 
melted,  or  ofl«D  refined,  which  requires  the  use  of  much  coaL 
The  latter  operation  will,  after  much  labor  and  att^tiou  has  been 
paid  to  it,  produce  only  a  mixture  of  iron  and  steel,  such  as  Da- 
mascus steel,  a  substance  hy  iar  too  expensive,  and  unsuitable 
for  our  peaceable  occupations.  Gerinan  steel  is  not  bo  very  ex- 
pensive in  its  manufacture ;  but^  when  all  the  operations  have 
been  performed  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  good 
article,  its  cost  ia  considerable,  and  would  not,  after  all,  answer 
our  purposes.  The  only  practical  method,  in  this  country,  is  to 
convert  iron  in  the  cementation  box,  and  refine  or  melt  t^e  blis- 
tered steel.  This  is  an  operation  generally  known  and  practised. 
For  these  reasons  we  shall  omit  all  explanation  of  any  othei 
method  of  manufacturing  steel  ihsa  that  in  use. 

^eel  of  Cementation — Mistered  ^eel. — Wlien  soft,  pure  wronght- 
iron  is  imbedded  in  charcoal,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  for  some 
hours  or  a  day;  it  is  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  steel,  which 
assumes  the  hardness  of  fine  steel  when  suddenly  thrown  into 
cold  water.  This  operation  is  frequently  performed  by  the  black- 
smith, and  known  as  case-hardening.  When  it  is  continued  dur> 
ing  a  week  or  ten  days,  an  iron  bar  of  i^  or  }  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness is  wholly  converted  into  steeL  The  operation  on  the  large 
scale  is  similar  to  that  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  with  the  only  dif- 
ference  that  a  large  quantity  is  cemented  at  once. ' 

The  converting  or  cementing  box  is  represented  in  fig.  281. 
It  shows  a  longitudinal  and  vertical  section,  as  it  is  charged  with 
iron  and  cement  Such  boxes  are  from  10  to  20  feet  in  length, 
and  not  often  leas  than  15  feet ;  from  2  to  4  feet  in  width,  and  not 


more  than  SO  inches  in  height.  All  la^  and  high  boxes  work 
irregularly  and  slow.  There  is  nothing  gmned  in  mtddng  the 
section  more  than  6  square  foet;  that  is  2  feet  high  and  S  feet 
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vide  in  the  clear.  A  box  wludi  takes  from  8  to  10  tons  of  small 
iron,  that  is  iron  of  |xl}  inches,  or  12  tons  of  ix2  inches,  will 
reqniie  16  tons  of  slabs.  There  are  also  boxes  which  take  20 
tons  of  slabs.  They  are  made  of  aandstone  slabs,  bot  in  tliis  conn- 
try  meet  generally  of  Sie-Ules,  that  is  of  slabs  made  of  fiie-day, 
well  worked  and  baked,  in  a  manner  similar  to  fire-brick.  They 
are  fiom  12  to  15  in<^es  wide,  and  as  long ;  or  if  a  box  24  inches 
high  is  to  be  made,  they  are  as  long  as  Uae  height  of  the  box.  Two 
inches,  and  from  that  to  2^  inches,  not  oBaen.  8,  is  the  thickness  of 
these  tiles.  The  boxes  are  put  farther  by  using  fire-clay  as 
mortar,  like  funiaoe  work  in  fiie-briok,  and  if  well  oonstnicted  a 
few  more  jtunts  do  no  harm.  It  ia,  therefore,  of  not  much  advan- 
tage  to  employ  large  slabs;  which  is  the  more  apparent  when  we 
consider  that  they  are  not  always  of  so  good  quality,  and  more 
liable  to  break  than  small  tiles.  The  more  important  object,  in 
constructing  a  converting  box,  is  to  secure  all  the  j<nnts  well  with 
good.fire-olay  mortar,  bo  that  the  trunk'may  be  peifeotly  air-tight, 
as  &r  as  porous  bricks  will  admit  of  it 


The  iron  bars  are  charged  in  the  box  in  the  manner  shown 
in  fig.  282.  The  rods  are  always  flat  iron,  of  the  form  of  wi^on- 
tire.  In  some  of  the  steel  works,  alabs  or  platee,  of  from  80  to 
40  poimds  in  weight,  of  }  or  ]  inches  in  thickness,  6  or  6  inches 
wide,  and  15  or  20  inches  long,  are  used  for  conversion.  The 
leading  principle  in  selecting  the  form  of  iron,  is  the  quality  of 
steel  to  be  manu&otiired  of  it  For  8pring<«teel,  heavy  saws, 
agricultural  implements,  and  common  steel,  slabs  may  be  con- 
verted, and  rolled  or  drawn  under  the  htunmer  into  bars.  Shear- 
steel,  or  that  refinet^steel  which  is  manu&ctuied  of  blistered  steel 
by  being  &gotted,  welded  and  drawn,  is  generally  made  of  small 
bars  )x2  inches.  Caet-steel,  which  is  in  some  instances  exposed 
to  two  or  three  convertmg  heats,  with  firesh  cement,  is  in  bars  of 
from  f  x8  or  JxS  inches. .  The  iron  bars  should  never  touch  each 
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otlieT  in  the  box ;  a  layer  of  cemeDt  at  least  ^  an  inoh  ia  tiiiek* 
Bess  must  be.  between  them.  In  ebarging  a  box,  a  layer  of  ee- 
ment  about  1  inch  thick  ia  dttad  uniformly  over  the  bottom,  and 
apon  ^js  the  first  layer  of  iron  ia  set  edgeways.  The  bars  are 
set  one  inch,  or  a  apace  at  least  equal  to  their  tbioknees  apart, 
and  as  &r  &om  Uie  sides.  Over  this  first  layer  of  iroft  snfBcient 
cement  is  sifted  to  fill  all  the  ^aces  between  Jbe  bars  and  cover 
them  abont  an  inoh  in  thickness.  Another  layer  of  bars  is  now 
laid  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  first  and  covered  with  dement ; 
and  the  operation  is  continued  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top. 
It  is  not  neceesary  that  the  bats  ahoold  be  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  box:  long  and  short  pieces  may  be  put  together  so  as  to  £11 
np  the  length.  At  each  end  of  the  box,  a  space  of  at  least  one 
inch  is  filled  with  cement  Through  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  box,  as  shown  in  Sg.  283,  some  rods^  trial-ioda,  pro< 


ject :  these  ought  to  extend  at  least  half  the  length,  or  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  box.  The  aperture  thus  formed  in  the  end  is  closed 
by  fire-clay  or  sand.  The  necessity  that  one  layei  of  bars  should 
correspond  with  the  intersticee  of  the  other,  is  obyioua ;  for  this 
reason  it  ia  not  profitable  to  insert  the  ban  in  a  fiat  position.  The 
last  layer  is  covered  with  half  an  inch  of  fiesh  cement,  and  upon 
this  two  or  three  inches  of  old  cement  is  laid ;  the  whole  is  dten 
covered  by  a  layer  of  fine  moulding-sand.  Or  a  better  material  for 
this  purpose  is  the  fine  sand  horn  grindstones,  where  wet  grinding 
is  performed.  This  is  a  mixture  of  iron  and  sand,  and  becomes 
extremely  hard  on  being  heated.  The  chest  then  assumes  the 
form  shown  in  fig.  262,  and  ia  ready  for  being  fired. 

Ckment. — The  cement  consists  of  ground  charcoal,  which  ought 
to  be  made  of  hard  wood,  and  be  strong  coal  As  it  should  be 
granulated,  like  that  used  in  refining  st^ar,  it  is  ground  coarsely 
in  mills,  and  the  dust  from  it  removed  by  sifting.  Chai\x)al  cut 
by  a  knife,  dmilar  to  that  for  cutting  straw,  ferms  a  suitable  grain, 
and  with  little  or  no  dust.    The  granulated  charcoal  is  in  some 
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instoDcee  mixed  with  soot,  bat  this  addiHon  is  not  necessaiy,  and 
may  be  injurious  if  the  soot  is  not  yeij  pnie.  .  In  all  cases, 
about  one-tenth  in  yolume  of  wood  ashes  is  added,  and  well  mixed 
with  the  charcoal  and  some  common  salt  finely  ground  or  in  so- 
lution. Qround  oolce,  anthracite,  and  all  other  additions  to  diem, 
have  prov«d  of  httle  or  no  use,  and  in  most  cases  are  injmions  to 
the  BteeL  In  fact,  j^ood,  pore,  hard  charcoal,  with  the  addition  of 
a  very  little  salt  in  solution, — aboat  a  peck  to  a  box, — q)rinlded 
over  the  granulated  coal,  forms  the  best  BteeL  There  may  be 
instances  where  the  addition  of  some  subBtancea  to  the  cement 
proves  advantageous,  but  these  are  applicable  only  to  peculiar 
kinds  of  iron  and  peculiar  steel,  and  may  serve  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cast-steel  only.  For  shear-steel,  welding-steel,  and  those 
kinds  of  steel  which  are,  after  conveniou,  exposed  to  much  hea^ 
all  such  additions  must  prove  injurious  to  the  quality.  There  is 
DO  difficulty  in  combining,  in  the  converting-box,  any  substance 
with  iron.  In  adding  sulphur,  phoe^horus,  the  oxides  of  volatile 
metals,  such  as  antimony,  arsenic,  lead,  bismuth,  and  others,  they 
combine  readily  with  the  iron ;  and  it  may  be  true  that  such  com- 
binations are  of  advantage  where  a  veiy  uniform  cast-steel,  such 
as  that  for  mint^tamps,  is  required.  These  additions  will  cause 
caat-steel  to  be  more  fiisible,  and  those  veins  may  be  removed 
which  bflen  prove  hurtful  to  fine  stamps. 

FumoBea, — One  or  two,  and,  in  some  instances,  three  boxes 


are  inserted  in  one  furnace.   Large  ones  of  20  tons  in  capacity  are 
™ficrted  singly,  and  the  fiimace  assumes  a  form  such  as  is  shown 
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in  the  vertical  Bectioa,  fig.  284.  The  fire  plajB  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  bottom,  and  escapes  by  a  series  of  flues  formed 
of  firebrick  aroand  the  box.  The  heat  is  thus  actiTe  on  all  sides, 
and  also  on  the  top  of  the  box.  The  rough  wall  incloses  an  arch 
(^  firebrick  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  the  entrance  of  the  steel- 
maker  for  chaining  and  dischaiging  the  box.  The  arch  is  pro- 
vided with  a  s^es  of  flues,  leading  to  low  chimneys.  By  dtint- 
ting  or  opening  these,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is  regulated ;  it  is 
ino^ased  or  diminished  at  one  end  or  the  other  as  circumstances 
may  require.    The  grate  of  the  furnace  is  below  ground. 

When  two  boxes  are  inserted,  the  arrangement  of  the  furnace 
assumes  the  form  represented  in  fig.  283.  The  system  of  flues 
around  the  boxes  ia  here  shown,  with  the  apertures  A  A,  for  the 
trial  bars,  and  the  furnace  door.  The  size  of  the  flues  ia  irom  6 
to  7  inches  square,  the  partitions  are  of  the  thickness  of  the  -width 
of  a  firebrick. 

In  inserting  three  boxes,  the  arrangement  is  such  as  is  shown 
in  fig.  286.  The  space  between  the  two  lower  boxes  must  be  m 
wide  as  the  width  of  the  upper  box,  or  nearly  so. 


The  size  of  the  grate  in  these  furnaces  depends  in  some  mea- 
sure on  the  kind  of  fuel  used ;  bat  as  it  is  at  least  20  inches  wide 
in  a  single  furnace,  and  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  box,  not 
much  more  width  is  required  in  a  double  or  triple  furnace.  The 
best  fuel  is  anthracite  coal ;  wood  is  most  generally  used,  but  there 
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is  BO  objection  to  either  stone-coal,  or  coke,  or,  in  fact,  any  kind 
of  fuel,  for  only  a  cherry-red  heat  is  required.  Above  the  boxes 
there  is  an  aperture  of  2  feet  square  in  the  rough  side-wall,  for 
charging  and  discharging  the  contents  of  the  boxes ;  these  are 
commonly  closed  by  an  iron  door,  but  may  be  walled  up  tempo- 
rarily by  bricks.  T^e  proof-holes  extend  idso  lihrough  the  rough- 
wall.  The  height  of  the  chimneys,  and  that  of  the  conical  hood, 
has  little  influence  on  the  effect  of  the  furnace ;  when  they  pro- 
duce sufBicient  draught,  and  carry  off  the  smoke,  thdr  height  is 
sufficient 

From  six  to  eight  days,  or  with  lar^  boxes  ten  days,  are  suffi- 
cient for  ^nishing  a  heat.  The  fire  is  started  gradually,  and  kept 
low  for  the  first  few  days ;  but  afterwards  it  is  gradually  increased 
to  a  high  red  heat,  which  is  continued  to  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  conversion  proceeds  more  rapidly  at  a  high  heat  than 
at  a  low  one,  and  may  thus  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter  time, 
but  the  steel  is  not  unifom^.  In  the  interior  of  the  bt>x,  when 
the  fire  is  urged  too  much,  the  bars  are  not  sufficiently  carbonized, 
aad  the  danger  of  melting  them  near  the  bottom  is  very  great, 
which,  if  it  happens,  transforms  the  steel  into  cast-iron.  The  trial- 
bars,  being  in  the  centre  of  the  box,  will  indicate  the  progress  of 
cementation ;  and  when  they  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  carbon- 
ized, the  flues  and  doors  are  all  shut,  and  the  fiimace  suffered  to 
cool  slowly.  As  a  trial-bar  once  withdrawn  fix>m  the  furnace, 
cannot  be  returned,  two  or  three  such  bars  are  inserted,-  so  as  to 
afford  a  repetition  of  the  test  About  an  equal  time,  at  least  four 
or  five  days,  are  required  to  cool  the  furnace.  The  steel-maker 
now  enters  it,  takes  off  the  cover  of  the  boxes,  and  hands  out  the 
converted  bars ;  he  then  removes  the  cement,  which  in  small 
quantities  may  be  mixed  with  fresh,  and  fills  the  boxes  again  for 
a  new  operation.  A  heat  consumes,  including  charging  and  dis- 
charging, about  three  weeks. 

The  steel  thus  obtained  is  not  uniform  in  quality ;  that  near 
the  bottom  and  sides  is  more  carbonized  than  in  the  centre.  It 
is  broken  and  assorted,  and  those  bars  which  are  not  sufficientiy 
carbonized  ore  returned  to  th'^  box  to  be  cemented  once  more. 
The  appearance  of  the  steel  is  in  some  measure,  indicative  oi  its 
quality.  A  brilliant  white  color  and  lustre  in  the  firacture  is  a 
good  indication ;  very  large  crystals  forebode  rather  too  much 
carbon  for  common  steel,  but  not  for  cast-steeL  The  centre  of 
the  bar  is  always  less  carbonized  than  the  exterior.    Large  irreg- 
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not  quite  bo  uiii£)Tin  m  cas^Btee1,  because  dte  joints  of  the  toffi^ 
form  veins  of  soft  iron.  Bj  appl  jiog  skill  and  dezteritj  in  veld> 
ing  and  drawing,  a  superior  article  is  manu&ctored.  Slovenly, 
unskillful  workmen  succeed  veiy  often  in  metamorphoung  steel 
into  soft  iron. 

dut-lSeel — Those  bars  of  blistered  steel  wbicb  are  highly  car- 
bonized, either  puiposely  or  accidentally,  are  broken  into  small 
pieces,  melted  in  a  crucible,  cast  in  an  iron  mould,  and  form  cast- 
steeL  The  form  of  the  pots  is  somewhat  different  from  the  com- 
mon one ;  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  contains  35  or  40  pounds  of 
metal  Pots  are  manufactured  of  fire-clay  mixed  with  coke,  or 
anthracite  dust,  or  plumbago.  They  are  strongly  pressed  in  an 
t  iron  mould  and  gently  dried,  and  finally  baked,  before  they  are 
sorted  in  the  furnace.  A  pot  will  last  for  one  day,  or  three  heats. 
The  air  furnaces  used  for  melting  are  simihu'  to  those  of  the 
brass-founders.  The  moulds  are  cast-iron,  well  polished  inside 
and  greased,  and  form  an  ingot  of  horn.  2}  to  3^  inches  square, 
and  12  or  16  inches  in  length.    In  tg-  288  the  interior  of  a.  cast- 


ing house  is  represented.    The  moulds  are  set  upright  so  that  the 
fluid  metal  miiy  run  down  without  touching  them. 

When  the  furaace  for  melting  is  well  heated,  which  is  most 
effectually  accomplished  by  anthracite  coal,  or  hard  dense  coke, 
and  the  crucible  also  gently,  it  is  inserted  upon  the  foot-piece,  and 
the  tonace  filled  with  coal.  The  fragments  of  steel  are  charged 
by  means  of  a  sheet-iron  tube,  which  slides  them  gently  down  in 
it    The-  steel  is  covered  with  a  little  pounded  green  glass,  and 
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protected  against  the  dropping  in  of  coal  hj  a  pot  cover  of  fire- 
clay. Four  hours  will  finish  the  heat,  when  a  man  removes  the 
crucible  by  means  of  baske^tongsfirom  the  fire,  and  puts  it  on  the 
floor.  Another  workman  takes  the  pot  and  pours  the  metal  into 
the  mould.  Meanwhile  the  fdmace  is  cleared  of  clinkers  and 
made  ready  to  receive  the  hot  pot  when  emptied  into  the  mould. 
The  ingots  thus  manufiictured  are  drawn  under  hammers  into 
the  desired  forms  of  bars.  A  brown-red  heat  only  can  be  applied 
to  this  steel  without  breaking  it ;  it  requires,  therefore,  a  great 
deal  of  heating  and  hammering.  This  steel  cannot  be  fagoted, 
and  is  welded  to  iron  with  difficulty.  It  may  be  united  with 
wrought-iron  in  casting  it  on  hot  and  clean  iron,  or  welding  it  by 
means  of  fluxes,  such  as  borax,  or'prussiate  of  potash. 

There  would  be  no  objection  to  forming  cast-steel  of  any  kind 
of  steel,  if  melting-pots  could  be  prxxsured,  which  resist  the  stronger 
heat  necessary  to  melt  Oerman  or  shear  steeL  Heat  and  flux 
are  both  very  destructive  to  the  crucible,  and  more  so  on  the  out- 
side than^  on  the  inside. 

All  additions  to  the  steel  in  the  crucible,  with  a  design  of  im- 
proving its  quality,  are  useless,  for  they  will  not  combine  with  it 
Black  manganese  is  sometimes  added,  ssad  is  said  to  have  a  good 
eflFect,  but  it  cannot  be  of  any  other  service  than  for  the.  removal 
of  some  carbon.  The  same  object  may  be  obtained  by  tempering 
too  highly  carbonized  steel  in  black  manganese  or  in  peroxide 
of  iron. 

Blistered  steel  gains  about  a  half  per  cent  on  the  iron  in  weight 
during  the  process  of  cementation.    Each  heat,  in  refining  steel,  • 
consumes  fipom  9*to  5  peir  cent,  so  that  a  thrice  refined  steel  has 
lost  10  or  12  per  cent    From  6  to  7  per  cent  is  generally  lost 
in  the  first  heat 

The  high  price  of  good  steel,  and  the  apparently  simple  consti- 
tution of  it,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  experiments  and  disap- 
pointments in  compounding  it  As  a  general  conclusion  in  con- 
sequence of  these  trials,  we  may  assert  that  pure  iron  well  carbon- 
ized, is,  if  not  the  best,  at  least  as  good  as  any  steel.  The  chief 
object  in  making  steel  is  to  obtain  pure  iron,  which  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  at  first  appears  to  be.  My  own  experiments,  most 
carefully  performed,  have  convinced  me  that  good  steel  never 
can  be  produced  directly  firom  iron  ore,  all  recent  demonstrations 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Steel  cannot  be  made  of  the  best 
puddled  iron ;   and  there  appears  to  be  no  other  successful  way 
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but  first  to  make  good  charcoal  boia  aod  convert  ^em,  aod  refine 
or  melt  the  steel.  Silica  haa  so  much  affinity  for  iroa,  and  the 
quantity  of  it  in  good  steel  is  so  small,  that  the  chaiooal  foige,  for 
obtaining  pure  iron,  is,  and  must  be  considered,  with  oar  present 
knowledge,  the  only  sore  means  for  making  a  good  quality  of 
iron  which  is  suitable  for  steeL  With  these  remarks  ends  the 
chemical  metallurgy  of  iron. 

Bdmmera. — Force-hammers,  tUt-hammers,  or  trip-hammer^ 
are  terms  indicating  the  modifications  in  Uie  form  of  these  ma* 
chines.  Foice-hamioers  weighing  100  pounds,  or  &om  4  to  6 
tons,  are  in  use.  These  mod^catious  are  caused  by  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  designed.  The  lightest  kind  of  hammers,  such 
'  as  those  of  100  or  160  ponnds,  are  used  for  drawing  small  iron  and 
small  steel  rods.  For  the  first  pturpose,  hanm:<?r8  are  not  much 
used.  Small  iron  is  drawn  and  finished  between  rollers.  For 
drawing  steel,  hammers  are  indispenaaUe.    In  fig.  2S8  a  vertical 


section  of  a  small  hammer  and  its  foundation  is  shown.  The 
hammer-head  A,  is  considered  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  and  if 
it  is  less  than  200  pounds,  the  hammer  strikes  at  least  SOO  blows  per 
minute ;  smaller  hammers  strike  tiom  400  to  600  blows  in  that  time. 
In  drawing  steel  rods,  the  speed  is  so  grbat  that  a  bar  is  heated 
while  under  the  hammer  irom  a  black  to  a  brown-red  hea^ 
which  is  visible  in  daylight.  The  lift  of  suoh  a  small  hammer 
varies  from  3  to  5  or  6  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the  bar. 
The  framework  and  foundation  is  always  formed  of  timber ;  so 
is  the  hammer-helve  B.  Stones  or  cast-iron  are  unsuitable  mote- 
rials  about  a  hammer  of  this  kind.    The  anvil  0,  is  generally 
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almost  ierel  with  the  flooi  of  the  forge.  This  is  necessaiy  in 
order  to  bring  as  much  of  the  machine  under  ground  as  possible. 
The  hammerman  sits  on  a  suspended  bench  D,  and  moves  hia 
body,  and  consequently  the  rod  on  the  anvil,  by  means  of  his 
legs,  vhich  he  props  agfunst  the  anvil-stock  or  a  plank.  On  this 
swin^ng  seat  he  may  move  the  rod  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
aiid  convenience.  The  point  of  suspension,  or  fulcrum  E,  is 
either  formed  of  a  collar  with  two  projecting  points,  held  by  the 
standards  F,  which  are  of  wood  in  most  instances,  or  it  is  formed 
by  two  journals,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  The  tail-end  of  the 
hammer-helve  is  provided  with  an  iron  plate  on  its  lower  side, 
which  is  fastened  by  rings  and  wedges  to  the  wood.  This  plate 
strikes  upon  a  piece  of  timber  G-,  and  drives  the  hammer-bead 
forcibly  down  upon  the  anvil  by.recoO.  The  wiper-wheel  K,  is 
a  heavy  oast-iron  ring,  into  which  the  steel  wipers  I,  are  wedged 
by  wooden  wedges.  The  number  of  these  wipers  is  of  course 
dependent  on  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  axis,  and  the 
number  of  strokes  of  the  hammer.  If  the  hammers  are  small, 
the  wiper-wheel  is  close  to  the  standards,  so  that  the  tail  of  the 
hammer  extends  towards  the  plumb-line  drawn  &om  the  centiQ 
of  the  shaft. 

The  hammer-head  is  generally  of  wrought-iron,  provided  with 
a  well  polished  east«teel  face ;  so  is  the  anvil,  which  is  of  an 
equal  weight  with  the  hammer.  We  do  not  know  if  good  strong 
cast-iron  will  answer  the  purpose  for  heads,  but  are  certain  of  its 
forming  good  anvils.  In  this  case  the  cast-iron  anvils  manufac- 
tured in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  are  provided  with  fine  cast-steel 
~  faces,  are  the  best  which  can  be  obtained.  Cast-iron  frame-work 
requires  much  repair ;  besides,  hammers  thus  constructed  appear 
less  effective  than  those  suspended  in  wooden  frames.  Where 
water-power  is  used  as  the  driving  force,  each  hammer  is  provided 
pw.aeix 


with  a  small  watavwheel,  and  the  machine  assumes  the  form 
shown  in  fig.  290.     In  this  instance  much  power  is  wasted ;  and 
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in  order  to  save  it,  or  make  the  best  use  of  -witter,  a  large  wat8^ 
wheel  is  erected  on  approved  principles,  and  the  vanona  bammen 
in  a  forge  are  driven  hj  meana  of  belts.  The  latter  conducts  the 
motion  from  a  counter-shaft  of  a  greater  velocity  than  that  of  the 
water-wheel  shaft :  it  drives  the  wiper-shaft.  Belts  of  this  kind 
are  provided  with  tension  rollers,  so  as  to  modify  the  speed  of 
the  hammer  in  a  slight  degree,  without  altering  the  speed  of  Hie 
driving  power.  When  steam-engines  are  employed  aa  the  driving 
force,  a  similar  arrangement  in  the  machinery  is  made.  This 
method  of  driving  hammers  with  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal  velo- 
dty,  is  suitable  for  drawing  bars  of  uniform  sizes ;  but  when 
irr^pilar  forms  are  forged,  such  &a  tools  aud  hardware  generally, 
where  thick  or  thin  parts  are  at  the  same  time  under  the  hammer, 
the  speed  of  it  must  be  variable,  and  at  the  command  of  the  ham- 
merman. Thick  parts  require  less,  thin  parts  more  blows  in  the 
Bame  time ;  and  hot  metal  a  leas  number  of  strokes  than  cold 
metal. 

For  drawing  heavy  bars  of  iron  or  steel,  or  forging  down 
balls  or  blooms,  a  hammer  constructed  like  that  shown  in  fig. 
291  is  osed,  which  is  of  larger  size  in  all  its  parts,  the  lulmme^ 


head  weighing  from  250  to  600  pounds,  and  having  a  lift  of  from 
12  to  20  inches.  It  is  obvious  that  a  hammer  for  drawing  bars 
must  be  constructed  differently  from  one  which  forges  balls  into 
blooms ;  the  first  may  be  lighter,  and  make  a  greater  number  of 
blows  in  the  same  time  on  the  iron  than  the  latter.  When  a 
hammer  works  80  or  90  strokes  per  minute,  or  is  of  great  weight, 
the  reaction  caused  by  the  recoil  at  the  tail  is  destructive  to  the 
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Itammer-frame.  In  order  to  obyiate,  or  at  least  to  modify  this 
serioua  objection  to  a  tilt-hanmier,  trip  or  lift  bammers  hare  been ' 
constructed,  at  which  the  lifting  cam  catches  the  helve  between 
the  head  and  the  fdlcrum.  The  recoil  is  then  prodaced  by  a 
spiing-pole,  or  a  piece  of  timber  inserted  i^  the  standards,  above 
the  fblcrum.    The  drawing,  fig.  292,  shows  a  lift-hammer  with 


ctist-iron  standards.  These  may  be  of  wood,  but  in  that  case  the 
machine  assumes  rather  an  awkward  and  clumsy  appearance, 
without  beiog  superior  in  effect  or  durabilitf .  '  In  this  case  cast- 
iion  standards  work  well,  because  the  reaction  upon  them  is  not 
80  severe  as  with  the  tilt-hammer.  For  these  large  hammers  the 
head  and  anvil  are  of  cast-iron ;  and  in  case  the  hammer  is  used 
for  drawing  bars,  the  face  is  narrowed  by  costmg  a  relief,  T,  or  a 
noBS,  on  it. 


Fig.  298  shows  the  form  of  a  hammer-machine,  which  is  fre' 
qnently  used.    Its  construction  does  not  admit  of  great  velocity, 
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aad  8er7es  chiefly  for  forging  machioe^iroo.  It  ia  also  employed 
in  forging  blooms.  The  fulcrum  is  fonaod  by  a  cast-iron  box, 
Bcreved  to  the  helve :  its  joomala  rest  in  plummer-blocks,  which 
are  fastened  to  a  strong  framework  of  timber.  Small  hammers 
of  this  oonstmction  aroused  in  ore-&otories,  and  in  those  estab- 
lishments where  no  great  speed  is  required. 

The  heavy  English  cast>iron  hammer  is  ikst  losing  favor  with 
the  iron  manufacturers,  and  there  are  but  few  of  this  kind  in  use 
at  the  present  time.  For  these  reasons  we  do  not  fumiah  an  illus- 
tration of  this  hammer.  They  were  chiefly  used  for  shingling 
puddled  balls ;  but  as  the  rotary  squeezer  perfoimB  that  opera- 
tion with  little  or  no  expense  to  the  manufacturer,  and  Ghingling 
at  the  hammer  costs  at  least  $1  per  ton  of  iron,  these  clumsy 
machines  are  nearly  extinct.  A  very  ingenioos  machine  is  the 
Nasmyth  steam  hammer;  but,  besides  being  expensiTe,  its  use  ia 
limited  to  forging  blooms,  because  it  works  too  slow  for  drawing 
bars.  It  is,  therefore,  of  no  use  in  the  puddling  forge,  and  is  too 
expensive  in  the  charcoal  forge. 

iSqtKezers, — The  best  machine  for  forging  puddled  balls,  down 
to  blooms,  is  the  squeezer,  of  which  two  distinct  kinds  are  in  use, 
the  lever  squeezer  and  the  rotary  squeezer.  A  lever  squeezer  is 
represented  in  fig.  294,  the  construction  of  which  will  be  und^ 
Rtood  without  explanation. 


All  the  machine  is  made  of  cast  iron,  the  £rame  of  which  is 
firmly  screwed  down  on  a  solid  foundation  of  stone.  The  hot  balls 
of  iron  are  inserted  between  the  jaw^  which  consist  of  grooved 
cast-iron  plates,  and  are,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  tongs  in  the  hands 
of  a  workman,  rolled  towaids  the  fulcrum.     By  the  upward  and 
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downward  motion  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  cauaed  by  the  revo- 
lutioD  of  the  ciank,  the  size  of  the  ball  is  dintinished,  and  formed 
into  a  round  bloom,  the  ends  of  which  are  made  solid  bj  upset- 
ting it  in  the  widest  part  of  the  jaws. 

A  more  useful  one  is  Burdens'  rotary  squeezer ;  it  is  also  a 
machine  constructed  entirely  of  cast-iron.  Bj  its  action  the  puddled 
ball  is  reduced  into  a  bloom  without  human  assistance.  In  £g. 
296  such  a  machine  is  represented.    At  A,  a  round  puddled  ball 


is  thrown  in,  and  the  central  grooved  wheel  in  revolving  about 
its  axis,  draws  in  the  bail.  The  space  which  is  formed  by  the 
wheel  B,  and  the  fixed  indosure  A,  is  wider  at  A  than  at  0 ;  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  and  that  of  the  inclosure  are  not  the  same.  At 
A  it  is  about  12  inches,  at  C  6  or  6  inches.  The  ball  thus  rolled 
through  the  machine,  appears  after  about  two  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  B,  at  C,  in  the  fbrm  of  a  round  bloom.  The  upper  end  is 
pressed  down  by  the  movable  cover  D ;  this  cover  plays  loosely  on 
the  central  shaA^  and  presses  with  its  weight  upon  the  ends  of  the 
bloom.  The  gearing,  or  bevelled  driving  wheels,  are  generally 
under- the  floor  of  the  building. 

Squeezers  are  applicable  only  to  puddled  iron,  or  impure  soft 
charcoal  iron.  Strong  charcoal  iron  is  hard,  and  a  squeezer  will 
not  have  much  effect  on  it  The  rotary  squeezer  particularly 
requires  hot  iron.  It  ia  liable  to  be  broken  itself  by  cold  or  hard 
iron,  or  it  breaks'  the  balls.  Balls  which  have  not  been  well 
worked  and  put  together  hot,  are  generally  smashed  in  passing 
through  the  machine.    It  is  not  true  that  the  use  of  hammers  im- 
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proves  the  quality  of  iron.  When  it  is  well  worked  in  the  fiir- 
nace,  it  ia  equally  as  good  after  having  been  reduced  by  the 
squeezer,  as  it  is  by  the  hammer.  The  hammer  has  much  influ- 
ence on  Bteel,  but  none  on  iron.  The  eSTect  which  is  produced  in 
the  charcoal  forge  on  hammered  iron  is  not  owing  to  the  effect  of 
the  hammer,  but  to  that  of  repeatedly  heating  the  iron,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  hammer.  Hammers  are  necessary  for  reducing 
the  size  of  pure,  strong  iron,  for  working  blooms  down  to  slabs, 
for  heavy  sheets,  and  for  forging  steel.  For  such  purposes  the 
tilt  or  trip  hammer  is  the  most  usefuL 

RoUera. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  machines,  rollers  are 
employed  for  laminating  iron.    Fig.  296  shows  a  vertical  section 


of  a  pair  of  rollers,  A  B,  a  view  of  one  standard  C,  the  movable 
blocks  D  D,  a  rider  £,  and  the  screw  which  holds  the  top  roller 
down,  and  by  means  of  which  the  distance  between  the  rollera  ia 
adjusted  F  is  the  bed-plate ;  it  ia  firmly  screwed  down  upon  a 
strong  foundation  of  masonwork,  and  thus  the  movable  standards 
are  held  in  it  by  wooden  or  iron  wedges.  This  method,  however 
useful  when  well  executed,  is  not  now  much  in  use ;  the  stand* 
ards  are  most  generally  screwed  down  upon  the  timbers  of  the 
foundation.  As  these  machines  are  very  heavy,  and  chipping  on 
cast-iron  is  rather  expensive,  patterns  and  castings  shoold  be  made 
so  perfectly  that  little  work  is  required  on  the  standards^  and 
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tiioee  parts  belonging  to  them.     The  rollers  are,  of  course,  always 
tamed  round  in  the  turning  lathe.  - 

In  fig.  2d7,  is  shown  a  pair  of  roughing  rollers;  thej  are,  in 


some  instances,  7  or  8  feet  long,  and  20  inches  in  diameter,  and 
codj^n  the  grooves  for  square  billets  down  to  2  inches,  and  also 
flat  grooves  for  rough  bars.  This  arrangement  is  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  long  rollers  are  very  liable  to  breakage.  We  find, 
therefore,  this  number  of  grooves  more  commonly  distributed  over 
two  pairs  of  rollers,  of  which  one  is  for  flat  bars,  and  the  other  for 
those  which  are  square,  or  nearly  so.  The  rollers  are  driven  by 
two  pinions,  F  F,  which  are  firmly  located  in  a  pair  of  standards, 
and  protected  by  a  screen  against  accidental  injury.  Pinions  of 
this  kind  are  very  liable  to  break,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been 
shown  in  their  construction,  calculated  to  increase  their  durability. 
Nevertheless  the  simplest  form  appears  to  be  the  best;  good, 
tough,  cast-iron,  cast  in  dry  sand  or  loam,  and  a  strong  and  judi- 
ciona  form  of  o^s,  make  as  good  pinions  as  any  ingenuity  can 
devise.  The  power  of  the  steam  engine  is  applied  at  F,  and  gen- 
erally drives  the  lower  pinion.  Roughing  roUers  are  chiefly  used 
to  reduce  blooms  into  bars,  and  if  these  are  intended  to  be  piled, 
or  fitgoted,  they  are  formed  into  flat  bars,  from  S  to  5  inches  wide,* 
f  to  1  inch  in  thickness.  Iron  which  is  not  intended  to  be  refined 
by  piling,  is  drawn  into  billets  of  Ij  or  Ij  inches.  These,  when 
reheated,  are  drawn  into  small  hoops,  or  small  rods.  As  the  heat 
emitted  from  the  hot  iron  soon  heats  the  rollers,  and  as  the  jour- 
nals of  the  rollers  ought  to  be  lubricated,  a  small  stream  of  water 
is  constantly  running  from  a  pipe  over  head  to  the  pans  of  the 
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joumals,  whidh  keept  them  sufficiently  oool  to  retsm  grease; 
The  number  of  revolations  of  roogluDg  rollen  in  a  minute  is  from 
80  to  60,  according  to  the  size  of  the  roUen  and  the  dexterity  of 
the  workmen.  Aa  the  iron  rolled  is  generally  heavy,  it  requires 
very  httle  time  to  pafa  through ;  and  there  is  no  harm  done  in 
working  the  rollers  &st  Where  a  rotary  squeezer,  and  double 
puddling  furnaces  are  used,  the  length  of  a  heat  depends  on  the 
rollers,  and  as  the  Aarbegt  tune  ia  the  most  profitable  to  the  work, 
it  is  advantageous  to  run  the  rollers  as  fast  as  circumstanoes  will 
permit  A  rotary  squeezer  of  4  feet,  should  make  12  revolntiona 
in  a  minute,  and  16  inches  roughing  rollers  at  least  40,  although 
50  would  be  better.  These  rollers  belong  to  the  forge ;  they  re- 
ceive the  hot  blooms  from  the  squeezer  or  hammer,  and  trau^onn 
them  in  the  same  heat  into  bars.  The  form  of  the  grooves  which 
receive  the  blooms  is  elliptical,  of  which  the  short  axis  is  in  the 
vertical  direction.  The  decrease  of  the  grooves  is  generally,  on 
an  average,  from  16  to  10,  or  15  to  11  in  section;  for  heavy  iron, 
and  blooms,  it  may  be  from  3  to  2,  that  is,  a  bar  in  the  first 
groove  2  feet  long,  may  be  in  the  next  3  feet  long.  tm 

la  fig.  298  we  show  a  section  of  a  two-rolled  train  and  hew 


ing,  snch  as  is  used  in  the  mill  for.  drawing  inm  rods  of  mcoe 
than  an  inch  in  thiekness.    These  do  not  materially  differ  from 
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the  TOHgbing-Toller,  except  in  being  amalter,  about  40  inchea 
long  and  14  inches  in  dianaeter.  They  run  with  a  velocity  of 
80  or  90  revolutions  per  minute.  We  obserre  here  the  guards 
G-  G,  which  are  applied  to  flat  grooves  only  and  at  the  lower  roll- 
er, because  there  the  iron  ia  moat  liable  to  curl,  or  run  round  the 
roller.  The  aprons  A  A,  are  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
the  rough  rollers. 

For  rolling  iron  smaller  than  one  inch,  round  or  square,  three 
rollers    are    put  in   the  standards,  one  above    the  other,  as 
shown  in  flg.  290.     These  are  only  8  in- 
ches in  diameter,  and  revolve  at  least  120  '"-  *"" 
times  in  a  minute.    The  hot  iron  bar  being 
rather  small  in  size,  cools  rapidly  and  must 
pass    quickly    through    the    Toilers;    and, 
in  order  to  lose  no  time  in  handing  the 
rod  over  the  top  roller,  it  is  passed  between 
that  and  the  middle  one,  and  there  receives  a 
drawing  as  well  as  below  that  roller.     Small 
iron,  such  as  inch  hoops,  half-inch  rod,  wire 
rods,  are  drawn  between  rollera  of  6  or  6jt 
inches  in  diameter.    These  move  with  great 
rapidity,  making  Crom  800  to  400  revolutiona  ; 
per  minute. 

The  form  of  grooves  in  rollers  depends,  of  course,  on  the  form  or 
section  required  for  the  finished  bar.  For  square  iron,  each  roller 
receives  a  triangular  groove ;  for  round  iron  a  semicircular  one, 
and  fiat  iron  is  formed  entirely  in  the  lower  or  middle  roller. 
Otheo:  sections  are  so  arranged  ihat  a  gradual  compression  of  a 
square  pile  cir  fagot  will  fill  each  subsequent  groove  perfectly.  In 
all  instances  the  grooves  are  not  perfectly  of  the  form  which  tiie 
iron  is  to  receive ;  the  horizontal  axis  is  always  larger  than  the 
vertical  one;  because  rollers  recede  a  little  on  passing  a  rod 
through.  The  joint  of  the  rollers  also  forms  a  wire-edge,  which 
is  to  be  pressed  down  by  vertical  pressure.  In  some  rolling  mills 
it  ia  usual  to  make  the  top  roller  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
bottom  one,  by  which  means,  it  is  asserted,  curling  is  prevented ; 
also  more  strught  bars  are  obtained  than  in  rollers  of  equal  diam- 
eter. These  precautions  are  unnecessary ;  well-turned  or  smooth 
rollers,  properly  guarded,  make  the  best  bars,  and  do  not  curl  the 
iron. 

Qeneral  arrangement  of  Briers.-:— \a.  fig.  SCO,  a  train  of  mer- 
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cluuit,  or  mill-roUeis,  is  shown  in  elevation.  The  arrangement  is 
in  the  usual  form.  At  one  end  is  the  master-wheel  and  the  fly- 
wheel, aud  two  pairs  of  rollers  in  a  train.  These  may  be  either 
for  Bi^aare,  or  round,  or  any  other  form  of  iron ;  or,  as  represented, 


they  may  be  used  for  sheet-iron,  or  niul  platea  The  velodty  is 
the  same,  and  by  changing  the  rollers  in  the  standards  any  form 
of  iron  may  be  manuiactured  in  the  same  train.  On  the  opposite 
end  of  the  fly-wheel  shaft  another  Inun  of  rollers  is  generally  ap- 
pended, 80  that  one  fly-wheel  serves  for  two,  or,  in  fact,  Uiree  or 
four  truna  of  rollers,  eadi  of  a  different  velocity  from  the  other. 
When  a  Bteam  engine  furnishes  the  driving  power,  the  crank  of 
the  engine  is  generally  on  the  fly-wheel  shaft,  and  one  or  two 
master-wheels  drive  the  various  traina 

The  engraving,  fig.  301,  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  a 
rolling  mill  in  piano.  The  steam  engine  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  at  A,  surrounded  by  a  strong  railing.  At  one 
^de  of  the  engine,  at  B,  is  the  train  of  roughing  rollers  for  the 
puddling  furnaces.  At  0  there  is  a  rotary  squeezer.  D  D  re- 
present puddling  furnaces,  so  arranged  that  the  steam  generated 
at  them  may  be  conducted  conveniently  in  the  steam  pipe  S  to  the 
engine.  The  opposite  side  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
merchant  mill.  A  train  of  rollers  E,  may  be  either  for  heavy  iron, 
such  as  merchant  bars  and  rails,  or  sheet-iron,  &c.  This  train  is 
nearest  to  the  fly-wheel,  because  it  requires  most  power.  A  train 
of  three  rollers  F,  for  common  bar,  may  be  driven  by  an  under- 
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grotmd  duaft,  either  in  the  same  direction  as  the  train  E,  or 
located  so  that  more  room  around  the  rollers  is  obtained.  A 
fourth  tndn  of  small  roUeis  for  small  iron,  hoops,  or  wire  rods^ 
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may  be  appended  in  the  same  direction.  G  G-,  kc^  are  reheating 
furnaces,  located  in  the  same  range  with  the  puddling  furnaces^ 
so  as  to  form  a  communication  of  their  steam  pipes  conveniently 
with  those  of  the  puddling  furnaces.  Shears  are  placed  at  H  H, 
which  occupy  the  space  between  the  merchant  mill  and  the  forge, 
so  that,  in  transporting  the  rough  bars  from  the  rough  rollers  B, 
to  the  mill-side,  no  delay  is  caused  or  labor  wasted.  The  oppo- 
site side  of  the  mill  behind  the  rollers  is  an  open  space  not  occu- 
pied by  any  machinery ;  it  is  entirely  devoted  to  storing  iron, 
shearing,  and  bundling.  There  are  as  many  varieties  of  plans 
as  there  are  mills  in  existence,  but  the  one  described  has  been 
most  recently  adopted ;  and  it  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  approved  [dans  of  distributing  machinery  and  furnaces 
in  a  rolling  mill. 

Sheet  Boilers. — ^For  the  formation  of  sheets,  plain  cylindrical 
rollers  are  used,  such  as  are  represented  in  fig.  802.  WhatevCT 
the  dimensions  of  the  sheets  may  be,  the  principle  in  these  rollers 
is  the  same ;  they  differ  merely  in  dimensions,  and  some  minor 
arrangements.  Such  rollers  as  are  in  use  are  6  feet  in  length, 
and  20  inches  in  diameter,  or  they  may  be  even  longer  and  larger. 
89 
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Some  are  10  or  12  inches  ia  length  and  of  a  corresponding  diame* 
ter,  for  polishing  hoops  and  small  nail  plates.  For  rolling  light 
■heete,  or  hoope^  the  top  roller  is  generallj  looae,  and  invea  \>f 


the  bottom  one,  vhioh  of  coarse  causes  a  ooncnssioQ  after  passisg 
s  sheet.    In  order  to  modify  the  shock,  which  is  often  the  caoee 


(^  breaking  a  roller,  the  top  one  is  balanced  hy  a  connterweiglit, 
which  nearly  equalizes  its  weight  This  counter-weight  is  located 
below  ground,  and  hj  means  of  levers  co^mected  with  &a  bea^ 
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iiiga  of  tte  jovimalB.  When  heavy  sheeta  formed  of  alabs,  whicli 
are  in  many  instances  3  or  4  inches  thick,  are  to  be  rolled,  the 
balance  ■weight  is  not  Bofficient  to  prevent  concussions.  In  these 
instances,  a  wooden  wedge  is  passed  be&re  and  after  the  slab, 
and  as  the  rollers  work  dow,  there  is  little  objection  to  this  mode 
of  operation.  This  reqoirea  expert  workmen,  and  causes  acci- 
dents notwithstanding.  Another  means  by  which  to  work  heavy 
slabs,  is  to  connect  the  upper  roller  by  pinions  with  the  driving 
power,  lik«  common  grooved  roUeis,  and  to  connect  the  bearings 
of  the  top  roller  with  die  standard-aaew.  A  superior  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  is  shown  in  fig.  SOS,  where  the  two  acrew-bolta 
connected  with  the  standard-screw  lift  the  roller,  and  lower  it 
merely  by  turning  the  standard-screws.  A  plate  resting  on  a 
Qollar  of  tbe  latter  screw,  carries  the  weight  of  the  roller,  and 
moves  up  and  down  with  that  screw.  The  means  employed  for 
turning  the  heavy  pinch  or  standard-screws,  such  as  cog-wheels, 
as  shown  in  fig.  804,  are  various.    Bat  the  difficulty  in  havii^ 


such  machinery  bo  adjusted  that  each  end  of  the  roller  will  move 
exactly  through  the  same  distance  by  every  motion  of  the  wheels^ 
is  so  great,  that  very  little  use  is  made  of  such  improvementa  A 
plain  crofiB-wrench  on  each  screw  is  in  most  cases  preferred  by 
the  workmen. 

Rollers  are  generally  cast  of  strong  No.  2  cast-iron.  Gray 
iron  is  too  soft  to  redst  the  presaure  of  the  bars  or  sheets.  White 
iron  is  too  brittle  and  bard  for  common  rollers.    The  durability 
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of  these  loUen  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  cast-iron ;  the  best 
of  its  kind  is  never  too  good  for  rollera  As  a  marketable  iron 
should  show  a  smooth  SQibo^  finishing  xolleis  are  cast  of  a  dose- 
{(Tuned,  oompact  article.  .  It  ia  rather  preferable  to  Boake  rough 
Tollmi'  of  Hi  coarse-grained,  or  ooarse*mottled<iron.  Boilers  bite 
more  readily  when  rough ;  and  as  a  rough  sor&ce  does  no  harm 
in  roughing  down.the  bars,  the  iron  for  such  rollers  may  be  of  a 
coarse  but  strong  kind.  In  order  U>  make  rollers  bite,  they  are 
jagged  over  by  means  of  a  chisel — ^made  rough  like  a  rasp.  This 
is  an  unnecessary  labor ;  when  the  decrease  of  the  grooves  is  not 
too  rapid,  the  rollers  bite  sufficiently. 

As  the  sur&ce  of  rolled  metal  is  a  correct  &o  simile  of  the 
sur&ce  of  the  rollers ;  and  as  some  rods — ^particularly  sheets — ^re- 
quire a  smooth,  even  a  polished  sui&ce,  the  rollers  which  are 
to  impart  that  surface  must  be  smooth  or  polished.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  polishing  any  kind  of  cast-iron  roller ;  but  as  the 
pressure  of  the  metal  upon  the  rollers  is  very  strong,  it  requires 
hard  and  close-grained  cast-iron  to  form  good  hard  rollers.  Those 
of  this  kind  are  cast  in  iron  chills,  so  as  to  cool  their  surfaces 
rapidly,  which  causes  the  iron  to  crystallize  and  be  hardened. 
This  operation  is  based  on  the  same  principle  as  the  harden- 
ing of  steeL  Any  kind  of  cast-iron  may  be  hardened  by  these 
or  similar  means ;  white  iron,  of  course,  will  form  the  hard- 
est surface.  But  as  it  is  too  weak  for  rollers,  and  gray  iron  too 
porous,  mottled  iron  is  the  only  metal  which  can  be  used  to 
advantage  for  hard  rollers.  A  fine-grained,  pure,  strong  iron, 
melted  hot  and  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  which  is  still  better, 
in  a  hot  charcoal  blast-furnace,  is  most  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Thin  sheets,  of  a  highly  polished  surface,  receive  their  finish- 
ing when  nearly  cold ;  the  rollers  must  be,  therefore,  very  strong 
to  resist  such  a  severe  pressure.  Hot  iron  may  assume  a  polished 
surj^ace,  but  so  long  as  it  is  red-hot  it  is  liable  to  oxidation ;  and 
the  finest  fiaujc  wiU  be  covered  by  a  velvety  film  of  oxide  in  being 
thus  finished. 

The  strong  power  applied  to  rollers,  and  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing with  sufficient  force,  makes  it  a  matter  of  economy  to  employ 
the  best  kinds  of  cast-iron  in  rolling-mill  machinery.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  rollers  are  limited,  and  cannot  be  increased 
without  inconvenience — so  are  those  of  the  housings,  shafia^ 
junction-pinions,  junction-shafts,  coupling-boxes,  plummer  blocks^ 
gudgeons,  cog-wheels — and,  in  &ct,  most  parts  of  the  machi- 
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nery.  Breakages  cause  not  only  a  direct  loea  in  the  part  broken, 
but  the  whole  establishment  maj  be  deranged,  and  severe  loos 
incurred  hj  the  mere  fracture  of  a  junction-Bbaft  or  a  coupling- 
box.  No  roller  should  be  worked  without  a  rider,  so  t^t  it 
may  break  and  not  injure  other  parts  of  the  machinery.  In  a 
well-managed  mill,  all  breakages  occur  either  in  the  riders  or 
coupling-bozea. 

Shears. — The  rough  bars,  as  they  are  Aimisbed  by  the  rollers 
of  the  forge,  are  cut  into  convenient  lengths  for  pilkig  and  sub- 
sequent welding.  According  to  the  size  of  finished,  or  mill-bars, 
the  rough  bars  are  cut  into  lengths  of  fi<om  6  inches  to  3  feet,  and 
even  longer  for  some  kinds  of  heavy  nails  or  rods.  Shears  are 
set  in  motion  by  the  driving-power,  either  with  a  crank,  as  shown 
in  fig.  S05,  or  by  an  eccentric  wheel  at  B.    This  machine  is  en- 


tirely oonstmeted  of  cast-iron.  The  cutting  edges,  which  are 
&om  12  to  15  inches  long,  are  of  cast-steel,  and  screwed  to  the 
frame  by  means  of  bolts  which  pass  through  the  blades.  This 
kind  of  shears  is  nsed  for  trinuning  merchant  bars  2  inches  thick 
and  smaller,  as  well  as  for  rough  and  mill-bars.  Heavy  bars  and 
rails  are  trimmed — the  fagot-ends  cut  off — by  means  of  circu- 
lar saws  while  the  bars  are  yet  red-hot  Such  saws  are  (»rcular 
sheets  |  of  an  inch  in  thiclmess,  about  8  feet  in  diameter,  and 
they  are  driven  with  a  velocity  of  700  revolutions  per  minute. 
They  may  be  either  of  sheet-iron  or  steel ;  if  the  blade  is  kept 
coqI  while  at  work,  one  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

The  varying  angle  of  the  cutting  edges  in  these  shears, 
which  is  objectionabl&~particularly  in  trimmiitg  sheetriron — has 
led  to  the  constructioQ  of  a  kind  in  which  this  imperfection  is 
avoided.  In  fig.  S06,  a  simple  arrangement  is  shown,  by  which 
a  lever-sheaTB  is  made  to  cut  a  length  of  2  feet,  and  more,  under 
an  equal  angle.    The  blades  are  straight,  and  the  distance  from 
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ibem  to  the  fblcrum  is  aliort    Shank  aad  shear-block  must  be  of 
good  iron,  because  they  cannot  be  made  very  heavy. 


A  more  perfect  form  of  this  kind  of  shears  is  shown  in  fig. 
807,  which  is  a  &ont  view.     The  lower  blade  is  firmly  iastened 
to  a  strong  cast-iron  &ame ;  and  the  upper  one  is  set  in  such  a 
jjj  manner  as  to  have  a  pra-iectly 

parallel  motion  by  two  cianka 
located  above.   The  <^ank-shaft 
is  driven  by  a  belt  and  polley, 
and  the  motion  regulated  by  a 
t  small  fly-wheeL     This  machine 
may  be  driven  with  great  speed, 
making  ^m  100  to  120  cats 
per  minute.     It   is  extremely 
well  adapted  for  shearing  uidl 
plates,  or  light  sheet-iron.    The 
blades  may  be  extended  to  al- 
most any  length,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  good  effects  c^ 
the  machine. 
Reheating  Furnaces. — Kough  bars,  or  mill-bars,  when  the  iron 
is  twice  refined,  are  fagoted  and  the  piles  thus  formed  exposed 
to  a  welding  heat  in  a  rererberatory  furnace.    These  furnaces,  as 
shown  in  fig.  808,  ata  not  essentially  different  fiom  a  puddling 
iiimace.     The  hearth  is  not  often  longer  than  4  or  6  feet;  it 
slopes  rapidly  towards  the  flue,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  it  dry  and  hard.    The  hearth  S  is  formed  of  a  layer  of 
coaree,  pure  silicious  sand,  which  is  partially  renewed  two  or 
three  times  every  day.     The  hot  iron  in  contact  with  the  sand- 
bottom  forms  silicate  of  iron,  which  flows  down  into  the  flue  F, 
and  is  tapped  bom  it  occasionally.    A  furnace-hearth  of  4  feet 
in  width,  and  equally  as  lon^^  will  reheat  about  2  or  3  tons  of 
iron  in  12  hours.    A  fumaoe  7  feet  in  width  and  length,  will 
heat  from  7  to  8  tons  in  ec[ual  time.    These  quanljities  depend 
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very  mncb  on  the  size  of  the  iron,  and  the  rapidity  irith  vhich 
the  mill  will  work  it  The  degree  of  heat  imparted,  depends  on 
the  kind  of  iron ;  it  most  be  perfectly  welded  in  all  csBes.  Weak 
iron  cannot  bear  so  mach  heat  as  strong  iron.  The  amount  of 
iron  charged  at  once,  varies  with  the  size  of  the  pies  or  bdlets ; 
from  800  weight  to  one  ton  forms  a  charge.    The  interior  of  the 


fiimace  must  be  constmcted  of  the  best  kind  of  fire-bricks,  be> 
cause  it  must  bear  the  highest  heat  produced  in  any  metallurgical 
operation. 

Tha  kind  of  fuel  and  the  mode  of  heating  this  furnace,  has  an 
important  effect  on  the  work  Tfhich  it  performs.  Wood  is  the 
very  worst  kind  of  fuel  which  can  be  used ;  the  large  quantity 
of  water  and  hydrogen  contained  in  it,  notwithstanding  it  is  kiln- 
dried,  causes  a  heavy  loss  in  iron.  With  the  greatest  caution, 
iron  cannot  be  welded  by  wood  with  less  than  10  per  cent  waste; 
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12  to  16  per  oent  are  oommon.  Bituminous  coal  is  most  gene- 
rally uBed ;  experience  shows  that  it  is  not  the  best  fii^  for  the 
waste  in  iron  with  it  is  not  often  less  than  6  per  oent.,  and  on  an 
average  8  per  cent  Anthracite  coal  has  been  found  to  be  the 
best  in  the  reheating  furnace.  This  may  be  owing  paiilj  to  the 
use  of  blast ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  chemieal  compesition  of 
the  coal  has  some  influence  on  the  result  For  we  find  that  in 
burning  bituminous  coal  in  the  same  furnace,  when  it  is  fed  by 
blast,  the  yield  is  not  so  good  as  with  hard  coal.  Iron  may  be 
welded  by  anthracite  coal  with  an  average  loss  of  8  per  cent; 
400  poimds  of  coal  are  required  to  a  ton  of  iron,  and  fiust  work 
by  using  strong  fan-blast  The  same  amount  of  iron  requires 
from  600  to  half  a  ton  of  soft  coal,  or  nearly  a  cord  of  kiln-diied 
wood. 

Piles  thus  welded  are  taken  to  the  rollers  and  converted  into 
marketable  iron.  Fagots  for  heavy  iron,  such  as  rails  and  heavy 
bars,  must  be  provided  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  mill-bars,  so 
as  to  resist  the  stronger  heat  on  the  exterior.  Mill-bars  are  those 
which  have  been  welded  once,  and  drawn  into  flat  bars  in  the 
roughing  rollers.  Iron  designed  for  sheet-iron  is  also  fiequently 
rolled  into  broad  flat  mill-bars ;  these  are  then  merely  heated  in 
a  stove  to  a  cherry-red  heat^  and  rolled  into  sheets. 

In  former  pages  we  have  alluded  to  the  welding  operation  as 
being  a  refining  process — it  is  simply  so,  because  the  iron  is 
heated,  and  thereby  a  further  oxidation  of  its  impurities  efiected; 
and  besides,  the  iron  is  forced  into  longitudinal  forms,  which 
cause  its  crystals  and  fibres  to  be  elongated.    In  England,  this 
operation  is  expressly  resorted  to  for  the  very  purpose  of  refining; 
it  is  not  so  in  this  nor  in  any  other  country.    When  iron  is  care- 
lessly puddjed,  there  is  a  necessity  of  refining  the  bars ;  but  on 
well  worked  iron  no  improvement  is  perceptible.    However,  if  in 
this  operation  iron  can  be  improved,  we  ought  to  aim  to  accom- 
plish it    The  only  way  in  which  iron  thus  heated  may  be  made 
stronger  is  by  oxidation,  lamination,  and  judicious  mixture.    Ox* 
idation  is  efiected  on  carbon  and  on  silicon,  for  which  the  heat 
shoidd  be  gradual,  and  not  higher  than  is  actually  necessary  for 
welding  the  various  parts  of  a  fagot  together.    A  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  or  air,  is  therefore  necessary  under  the  grate;  and, 
as  a  strong  draught  is  required  for  this,  the  advantages  of  high. 
chimneys  on  reheating  ftonaces,  or  of  a  strong  blast,  are  accounted 
for.    A  furnace  of  this  kind  has  a  stack  of  at  least  forty  feet  bigiii 
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or  as  much  blast  as  two  puddling  fumaoeB.  The  atmcMspherio  air 
passing  through  the  grate  is  only  half  consumed,  and  goes  un- 
bumt  through  the  fiimace :  this  accocuits  for  the  saving  of  foel 
effected  by  blast,  in  proportion  to  that  in  a  furnace  with  natural 
draught  The  operation  must  be  so  conducted  that  a  sufficient 
degree  of  heat  is  produced  without  haying  much  coal  in  the  grate. 
Fresh  coal  is  charged  when  the  iron  is  so  far  heated  that  a  longer 
exposure  would  cause  the  burning  of  much  of  it  From  one  hour 
to  one  hour*  and  a  half  ought  to  be  the  time  for  a  heat;  less  time 
or  &ster  work  will  cause  much  waste. 

Lamination  is  a  powerftd  means  of  improvement ;  it  causes 
equalization  and  fibre.  It  is,  therefore,  not  profitable  to  make 
heavy  rough  bars ;  nothing  is  gained  by  it^  but  much  may  be 
lost  Bough  bars,  of  f  x  S  inches,  or  }  x  8^  inches,  ought  to  form 
the  limits  for  them,  or  mill  bars  which  are  to  be  re-heated.  Cuts 
for  the  formation  of  fitgots  should  be  short,  so  as  to  afford  a 
large  number  in  a  pile ;  and  in  thus  causing  the  piles  to  be  short, 
a  greater  number  will  find  room  in  the  reheating  fiimace.  It  is 
a  fact  too  well  known  by  iron-makers,  that  lamination  is  of  great 
benefit  to  quality ;  still  it  is  sometimes  not  so  much  attended  to 
as  it  ought  to  be,  particularly  in  the  case  of  coarse  iron. 

Mixing  of  iron  is,  on  general  principles,  advantageous;  here 
it  is  particularly  serviceable.  In  the  best  regulated  establish- 
ments the  iron  is  not  so  uniform  in  quality  in  the  rough  bars  as 
to  make  a  promiscuous  use  of  them  profitable.  All  rough  bars 
should  be  tried  and  classified  into  two  or  three  kinds,  viz.,  shorty 
middle,  and  strong  iron.  The  first  quality  for  small  iron  and  thin 
sheets,  the  second  for  conmion  bars,  and  the  third  for  heavy 
ones ;  or,  where  but  one  kind  of  iron — say  small  rods,  or  railroad 
iron,  or  sheets — ^are  manufactured,  the  strong  iron  should  be  placed 
in  alternate  layers  with  the  weak  iron.  A  pile  composed  of  short 
bars  will  invariably  make  short  iron ;  strong  rough  bars  may  form 
good  iron,  but  a  well  regulated  mixture  of  weak  and  strong  iron 
will  produce  the  best  bars  or  sheets. 

In  fig.  809  we  represent  a  machine  for  breaking  rough  bars, 
which  is  used  in  one  of  the  best  mills.  A  cast-iron  drop  A,  is 
raised  about  15  or  16  feet,  and,  on  being  unlocked,  falls  down 
upon  the  fastened  bar  B,  and  either  will  break  or  bend  it  The 
drop  is  about  100  lbs.  in  weight ;  the  bar  is  wedged  upon  a  block 
C,  of  cast  iron. 

The  manner  in  which  iron  is  fagoted  has  thus  a  decided  in- 
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flnenoe  on  tbe  quality  of  the  bars  manufactured.  The  mode  of 
reheating  it  is  another  means  of  improvement.  If  it  must  be 
considered  profitable  to  reheat  puddled  or  impure  iron  slowlj,  it 

is  not  so  with  strong  or  pure  iron, 
which  must  be  heated  quidd j. 
A  long  exposure  to  heat  will 
cause  it  to  be  brittle  when  hot, 
and  rotten  when  cold.  Strong 
iron  requires  a  quick  heat  and 
rollers  that  move  fast.  Gold, 
short  puddled  iron  forms  good 
hoops,  and  also  a  good  quality 
of  small  rods;  it  is  better  suited 
for  this  purpose  than  strong  iron. 
But  short  iron  is  not  good  for 
slit  rods ;  it  is  also  inferior  for 
common  and  heavy  bar.  Weak 
iron  ought  to  be  used  for  those 
kinds  of  merchantable  articles 
which  are  subjected,  in  the  course 
of  their  manufacture,  \o  repeated 
reheating  and  drawing,  such  as 
all  small  iron  and  their  sheets.  Strong  iron  should  be  used  for 
heavy  bars  and  heavy  sheets,  nail-plates,  and*  slit  iron.  Of  the 
latter  article,  and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture,  we  have  omitted 
to  speak,  because  but  little  is  manufiu^tured  and  used.  Small 
rods  are  preferable  to  slit  iron ;  and,  for  these,  cold  short  boiled 
iron  is  a  first-rate  material 

iSoves. — ^When  iron  has  been  welded,  and  is  soxmd  throughout 
its  body,  it  requires  merely  a  high  cherry-red  heat  for  all  subse- 
quent operations.  As  in  reheating,  so  h^*e,  a  weak  puddled  iron, 
or  weak  iron,  generally  requires  a  slow  heat ;  and  strong  or  diar- 
coal  iron,  a  quick  heat  in  the  stove.  For  some  kinds  of  work, 
such  as  small  iron,  light  sheets,  and  hoops,  a  common  reheating 
furnace  is  used,  which  is  often  of  considerable  size,  and  provided 
with  two  doors,  as  shown  in  fig.  810.  The  hearth,  in  this  case,  is 
about  8  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide.  The  fire-bridge  about  8  inches 
high,  and  the  roof  15  inches ;  while,  in  common  reheating  fur- 
naces, the  roof  is  not  often  more  than  12  inches,  and  the  fire-bridge 
4  inches  high.  A  strong  draught  is  not  required,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  blast  is  very  advantageous.    In  £bu^  no  reheating  fta> 
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nace,  or  stove  of  aaj  kind,  Bhonld  be  worked  without  blast,  even 
if  its  applicatioa  at  paddling  furnaces  is  disregarded.  Any  com- 
mon relieating  fiiniace  maj  be  used  as  a  stove  wben  ita  flue  is 


contracted.  The  hearth  of  a  reheating  furnace  fonns  a  flue  from 
the  fire-bridge  to  the  stack.  This  flue  may  be,  for  reheating,  as 
vide  as  the  space  over  the  flre-bridge.  If  the  furnace  is  to  be 
used  as  a  stove,  the  hearth  near  the  stack ,  is  raised  by  sand,  in 
order  to  retain  the  heat  on  it  A  reheating  famace  is  made  to 
work  faflt«r  or  slower  by  widening  or  nan;owing  the  flue.  This 
principle  is  applied  at  all  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  endosure, 
doors,  grate,  stack,  and  other  arrange- 
ments at  a  reheating  furnace,  are  simi-  "■"  *"■ 
lar  to  those  of  a  puddhng  famace. 

When  sheets  have  become  of  such 
a  size  that  a  reheating  furnace  cannot 
be  used  for  heating  them  again,  a  stove 
with  a  high'Toof  is  employed,  in  which 
they  may  be  set  edgeways.  The  cut, 
flg.  Sll,  shows  a  vertical  cross  section 
of  a  stove  for  sheets.  The  height  of 
the  arch  from  the  hearth  must  be  some 
inches  more  than  the  width  of  the  sheets, 
and  the  length  of  the  stove  a  little  more 
than  their  greatest  length.  A  stove  is 
a  mere  annealing  apparatus ;  the  heat 
applied  is  a  brown  red,  and  the  flame 
draws  slowly  along  the  roof,  so  as  to 
touch  the  sheets  aa  little  as  possible. 
They  are  firequentiy  turned  while  in  the 

stove,  in  order  to  impart  the  heat  antformly.    As  this  operation  is 
also  an  act  of  annealing,  it  ought  to  be  performed  slowly,  and  all  the 


oxygen whaah paoaee thronghthefael gboqHbe oomamed.  Aluge 
'grata  and  sluggifih  dranght  is  therefore  advantBgeoiia  In  some 
instances  the  door  A,  vhich  is  a  plain  cast-iron  plate,  sliding  op 


and  down,  is  within  the  chimney,  wh»e  all  the  smoke  escapee. 
The  plan  which  is  represented  afiforda  advantages  for  fiister  work. 
Xta  operation  is  very  ample.  When  ihe  furnace  is  heated  tho^ 
onghlj  to  a  high  red  heat,  and  snffidently  chai^d  with  fiiel,  the 
register  of  the  chimney  is  shut,  the  sheets  are  cliarged,  and  the 
door  is  shut  The  iron  is  thus  slowly  heated,  and  when  brown- 
hot  at  the  top,  the  sheets  are  turned,  and  their  lower  edge  ezpoeed 
to  the  stronger  heat  near  the  roof 

Heavy  ^eets,  such  as  boiler  plates,  are  generally  rolled  down 
at  a  single  heat  from  the  fumaoe.  Tlys  stove  is  used  only  for 
those  sheets  which  cannot  be  reduced  in  one  heat,  and  require 
annealing.  Two,  diree,  or  more  of  these  sheets  are  passed  through 
the  rollers  together ;  and,  as  it  may  happen  that  they  will  adhere 
together  when  heated  too  strongly,  an  excessive  heat  should  not 
be  imparted  to  them.  They  must  be  also  uniformly  heated,  be- 
cause the  hottest  parts,  being  softer,  will  stretch  more  on  being 
rolled  than  the  cold  parta  In  order  to  prevent  their  adbesioii 
together,  and  to  ecLuidize  tlie  heat,  they  are  separated,  and  theii 
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anxfaces  of  contact  changed  after  having  twice  passed  between  the 
rollers. 

Piuiicalar  attention  should  be  paid  to  heating  ^eeta.  If  0x7- 
gBUL  .or.yapois  of  waters  is^e  from  the  Jlke^iOr-  atmospheric  air 
finds  access  to  the  interior  of  the  stove,  the  sheets  form  crosts  of 
oxide^  which  causes  a  serious  loss  of  iron;  and,  as  this  oxide  ad- 
heres firmly  to  them,  it  gives  them  a  rough  and  uncouth  appear- 
ance. Not  more  than  one  per  cent  of '  loss  in  >  iron  should  occur 
in  rolling  sheets,  even  if  the  scraps  or  trimmings  are  not  deducted 
firom  the  weight.  Hot  short  iron  should  never  be  used  for  thin 
sheets — ^there  is  much  loss  in  trimming  it.  Cold  short  iron  forms 
good  sheets,  and  yields  well.  Most  kinds  of  sheet  iron  are  finally 
annealed ;  thi3  is  performed  in  the  stove^  which,  after  it  has  been 
thoroughly  heated  and  the  grate  well  supplied  with  coal,  is  closely 
charged  with  them,  when  all  doors  are  shut,  so  that  no  air  may 
find  access,  and  it  is  left  to  oool  gradually.  In  order  to  lose  little 
time  and  heat  in  this  operation,  the  stove  is  filled  in  the  evening 
and  discharged  in  the  morning. 

Ch$t  of  making  Iran. — ^The  expenses  incurred  in  manufactur- 
ing  iron  are,  as  a  matter  of  coTiise,  yery  vaiiable,  and  the  foUow- 
ing  estimates  are  by  no  means  generally  applicable.  Iron  ore  is 
obtained  in  some  localities,  at  76  cents  a  ton,  of  2240  pounds ; 
at  other  establishment  the  same  quantity  costs  $4,  and  even  a 
higher  price  is  paid.  The  cost  of  ore,  until  it  readies  the  top  of 
the  blast-fiirnace,  ought  to  be  calculated,  and  for  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  smelt  a  ton  of  iron,  because  some  ores  are  attended  with 
considerable  expense  in  the  yard  for  roasting  and  cleaning.  And 
as  the  quality  of  ore  thus  brought  to  the  top  has  a  decided  influ- 
ence on  the  cost  of  smelting,  it  follows  that  refractory  ores  are  not 
so  cheap  to  the  smelter,  at  the  same  price,  as  fiisible  ore&  Hema- 
tites and  all  hydrated  oxides  work  cheaper. in  the  furnace;  the 
next  are  the  native  oxides,  the  roasted  oxides,  the  carbonates,  mag- 
netic oxides,  impure  carbonates  and  silicates.  At  the  same  prices 
a  quantity  of  hematite  ore,  which  is  sufficient  for  smelting  a  ton 
of  iron,  is  cheaper  to  the  smelter  than  a  similar  amount  of  mag* 
netic  or  roasted  argillaceous  ore.  The  facilities  for  smelting  some 
kinds  of  ore  so  much  exceed  those  for  others,  tiiat  a  marked  dif* 
ference  in  price  is  no  objection  to  using  tiie  most  expensive  kind. 
While  one  kind  of  ore,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  for  smelting  a  ton  of 
iron,  is  expensive  at  $8,  another  kind  may  be  cheap  at  $8  or  $10. 
But  i^  in  these  instances,  the  nominally  cheap  ore  is  mixed  witii' 
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the  other,  the  mixture  ifl,  in  almost  all  instances,  found  to  be  stall 
cheaper.  Our  ore-beds  are  generally  extensive  and  heavy ;  ore 
is,  therefore,  generally  cheap,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  suf- 
ficient for  a  ton  of  iron  brought  to  the  smelt-work9  for  $1 ;  yet 
some  fiimaces  in  the  New  England  States  pay  as  high  as  $10  for 
the  ore  for  a  ton  of  iron.  Here  is,  therefore,  a  great  difference  in 
the  cost  of  raw  material ;  and  there  is  no  doubt|  if  those  works 
which  can  obtain  cheap  ore  use  the  same  amount  of  skill  and  in- 
dustry as  diose  which  work  refractory  or  high-priced  ore,  they 
must  have  great  advantage  over  the  latter. 

The  amount  of  flux,  which  is  in  almost  all  cases  limestone, 
varies  from  half  a  ton  to  1^  tons  to  a  ton  of  iron.  Charcoal 
furnaces  and  hot-blast  do  not  often  use  more  than  half  a  ton;  an- 
thracite or  coke  furnaces  consume  the  largest  amount  when  blow- 
ing with  cold-blast,  and  one  ton  when  using  hot-blast  A  ton  of 
limestone  is,  in  most  instances,  furnished  to  the  furnace  at  60 
cents,  and  from  that  to  $1.  The  breaking  of  it  causes  an  addi- 
tional expense  of  from  40  to  60  cents. 

Fuel  varies  in  price  and  quality  considerably.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  we  see  a  ton  of  pig-iron  smelted  by  the  use  of  ISO 
bushels  of  charcoal ;  in  Pennsylania  it  is  not  done  often  with  less 
than  180  bushels ;  and  in  the  Western  States  200  bushels  and 
more  is  the  average.  The  price  paid  for  a  bushel  of  charcoal  at 
the  top  of  a  furnace,  varies  from  6  to  8  cents.  One  ton  and  three 
quarters  of  anthracite  coal  fpr  a  ton  of  pig-iron  may  be  considered 
the  lowest  estimate,  and  two  tons  the  largest ;  and  as  the  price  of 
anthracite  coal  at  the  works  is  fit>m  $2  26  to  $8  60,  the  expenses 
for  fiiel  may  be  easily  estimated.  Li  case  bituminous  raw  coal 
is  used  in  smelting,  an  amount  equal  to  that  of  anthracite  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  as  that  coal  may  be  bought  at  40  or  60  cents  a  ton  in 
some  of  the  localities  of  the  Western  coalfields,  the  advantages  of 
that  region  for  maiiufiM^turing  iron  are  obvious.  An  equal  amount 
of  coke  to  anthracite  is  used  for  a  ton  of  pig-iron;  and  as  not 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  coke  is  often  obtained  from  stone  coal, 
and  as  the  labor  for  charring  the  coal  must  be  added,  the  cost  of 
coke  iron  is  readily  computed.  The  labor  in  the  yard  and  at 
the  blast-furnace,  costs  nearly  two  dollars — this  is  at  charcoal-fur- 
naces which  use  raw  mine ;  the  roasting  of  ore  costs  about  $1 
more.  At  an  anthracite  furnace  these  expenses  are  about  the 
same,  or  rather  lower.  Smelting  a  ton  of  coke  iron,  when  the 
coking  is  included,  never  costs  less  than  $8,  and  generally  nearly 
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$L    The  general  expenses — sncli  as  management^  blast^  and  in- 
terest on  capital — ^maj  be  set  down  at  $8  per  ton  of  iron. 

The  manu&cture  of  a  ton  of  blooms  directly  fix)m  the  ore,  re- 
quires from  2^  to  8  tons  of  rich  ore,  and  from  200  to  800  bnshels 
of  charcoal ;  tiie  labor  will  cost  $8,  and  the  general  expeiuses  will 
be  $2. 

A  ton  of  charcoal  blooms  takes  from  1|  to  1|  tons  of  pig*iron, 
150  to  250  bnshels  of  coal ;  the  cost  of  labor  is  from  $6  to  $10, 
and  general  expenses  about  $8.  Drawing  the  blooms  into  bars 
causes  an  additional  expense  of  about  $5  per  ton. 

'Iron  may  be  refined  in  a  run-out  fire  with  a  loss  of  8  or  10 
per  cent,  the  use  of  half  a  ton  of  coke  or  60  bushels  of  charcoal, 
and  at  an  expense  of  $1  for  labor,  and  $1  for  general  expenses. 

Puddling  is  done  at  $8  to  $4  50  for  labor  per  ton  of  iron,  with 
a  waste  of  8  to  15  per  cent  of  iron,  and  the  consumption  of  1400 
pounds  of  coaL  When  the  balls  are  shingled  by  a  hammer,  the 
hammer-man  receives  $1  per  ton.  Drawing  of  the  blooms  into 
fough  bars,  costs  about  40  cents  per  ton. 

In  reheating  fix>m  8  to  10  per  cent  of  iron  is  burned,  400 
pounds  to  one  half  ton  of  coal  is  used,  and  50  cents  to  $1  in 
wages  is  paid  to  the  ftimace-men  per  ton  of  rolled  iron.  The 
drawing  at  the  rollers  costs  in  wages  about  $1  for  heavy  bar, 
$2  for  common  bar,  and  fix>m  that  to  $5  for  small  iron.  These 
latter  statements  are  not  generally  exact ;  we  find  the  sums  paid 
both  lower  and  higher  at  different  places.  The  expense  of  roll* 
ing  sheet-iron  cannot  hardly  be  estimated;  but  $10  for  wages 
and  fuel  per  ton  may  be  near  the  amount  The  general  expenses 
in  a  rolling-mill  are  high ;  because  of  the  extensive  machinery 
used,  heavy  capital  employed,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  trade.  It 
may  not  be  too  high  if  we  assume  $6  as  an  average  expense  per 
ton,  although  it  is  in  most  instances  higher. 

The  amount  of  iron  produced  in  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated at  800,000  tons  per  annum.  The  labor  of  about  260,000 
persons  is  required  to  manufacture  it  The  consumption  of  iron 
in  the  Union  is  about  1,100,000  tons  yearly— 800,000  tons  of 
which  are  imported  from  Europe.  One-third. of  all  the  iron 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  is  produced  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  establishments  there  are  capable  of  producing 
600,000  tons  per  annum. 

IfidheL — ^This  metal  is  found  in  only  a  few  places.  In  these 
respects,  and  in  regard  to  its  weak  affinity  for  oxygen,  it  belongs 
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to  the  daas  of  precioos  metal&  Wlien  pine  it  is  almost  as  white 
as  silver,  although  rather  inclizied  to  a  gray  color ;  it  is  dudale 
and  malleablei  either  when  hot  or  cold.  In  its  pure  state,  also,  it 
is  as  refractory  as  any  iron  or  numganese,  and  requires  as  strong 
heat  ftr  melting  as  these  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8*27  to 
8*66.  It  is  similar  to  iron  in  respect  to  magnetism,  and  resembles 
steel  more  than  pure  iron  by  retaining  a  sensilivenesB  to  the  mag- 
netic current  It  has  a  capaoily  for  carbon  similar  to  iron,  and 
in  many  particulars  resembles  the  latter  metal. 

Ores  of  NukeL — ^Thia  metal  oceuis  native  in  meteoric  iron, 
bat  in  that  form  it  is  of  no  practical  interest  In  most  instances 
nickel  is  comlnned  with  arsenic,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  sulphur, 
and  oxygen.  A  large  number  of  minerals  contain  nickel ;  but 
the  only  practically  useful  ore  is  the  fi>llowing : 

Oopper-NicheL — ^This  is  a  heavy  mineral,  its  sp.  gr.  is  7'8  to 
7*6;  it  isofametaUic  lustre,  and  possesses  considerable  hardness; 
its  color  is  copper^red,  displaying  aH  the  hues  of  the  rainbow- 
most  frequently  the  red  color  inclines  to  brown  or  gray.  Thb 
mineral  is  brittle,  and  its  powder  is  dark-farown.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  pure  ore  is — ^nickel  44,  and  arsenic  66 ;  but  it  never 
occurs  in  that  form«  Copper-nickel  always  contains  iron,  lead, 
sulphur,  and  antimony. 

All  the  nickel  ores  are  found  in  veins  in  the  old  rocks^  asso- 
ciated principally  with  cobalt  In  fiust  the  cobalt  ores  are  the 
chief  source  for  the  manufiicture  of  nickeL  Copper^niokel  is 
generally  found  in  cobalt  mines — ^as  in  those  at  Chatham,  Conn. 
Nickel  ore  occurs  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  and  in  a  variety  of 
minerals  in  Missouri.  The  chrome  mines  of  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania furnish  it  As  a  general  rule  nickel  occurs  in  silver, 
copper,  or  lead  mines,  in  cobalt  and  chrome  mines— particnlarly 
in  those  which  are  located  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  serpentine,  and 
similar  rocks. 

OobaU-Speise. — ^Wherever  cobalt-glass  is  manufi^stuied,  a  sub- 
stance is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  smelting-po1»— called,  by  the 
Germans,  cobalt-speise— whidi  contains  large  quantities  of  nickeL 
This  substance  is  the  material  from  which  the  metal  nickel  is  ex- 
*"»«ted,  and  may  be  considered  the  only  valuable  ore.  Cobalt  is 
sooner  oxidized  than  nickel ;  and  if  in  smelting  smalte  all  the 
cobalt  is  not  oxidized,  we  are  certain  to  obtain  all  the  nickd  in 
the  speise.  The  residue  thus  obtained  from  smelting  smalte  ifl^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  not  uniform  in  composition ;  it  contains  a 
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variety  of  other  metals,  together  with  arsenic  and  sulphur.  An 
assay  of  a  German  specimen  of  cobalt-speise  contained — ^nickel 
49,  cobalt  S'2,  copper  1*6,  arsenic  87*8,  sulphur  7*8,  and  some  an- 
timony ;  also  sand  and  other  impurities  in  very  small  quantities. 
It  contains  also  iron  and  manganese,  and,  of  course,  the  precious 
metals  in  case  they  are  contained  in  the  crude  cobalt  ore.  The 
appearance  of  this  artificial  ore  is  similar  to  the  natural  copper 
nickel ;  it  is  ciystallized  in  prisms,  and  shows  the  red  variegated 
colors. 

Alloys  of  Nickel. — ^This  metal  is  hardly  employed  in  its  pure 
state,  and  is  known  in  commerce  as  an  alloy  only.  Nickel  renders 
other  metals  harder  and  brittle;  its  alloys  possess  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  whiteness,  and  are  known  by  a  variety  of  names. 
Argentan,  pack-fong,  German  silver,  electrum,  Briti^  plate,  and 
others,  are  alloys  of  nickel.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  nickel  may 
be  made  as  white  as  silver ;  but  as  nickel  is  rather  expensive^ 
2inc  and  iron  are  substituted  for  it,  which  in  small  quantities  are 
not  injurious  to  the  alloy.  In  large  quantities,  iron  or  zdnc  render 
the  compound  brittle. 

Argentan  is  the  most  common  alloy  of  nickel.  It  is  generally 
known  as  German  silver.  The  composition  of  this  metal  varies 
almost  indefinitely ;  no  other  branch  of  alloys  has  received  so 
much  attention.  The  oldest  alloy  of  this  kind  known  among  the 
Ctermans,  is  the  white  copper  of  SuhL  It  is  a  compound  of  68 
copper,  8*75  nickel,  and  1*76  iron.  Chinese  pack-fong  contains 
more  or  less  zinc,  and  is  brittle ;  48*8  copper,  15*6  nickel,  and 
40*6  zinc,  is  one  of  their  alloys.  Pack-fong  is  very  irregular,  and 
frequently  contains  besides  these  metals,  iron,  antimony,  and 
other  substances.  A  very  strong,  sonorous  metal  is  formed  of 
50  copper,  18*7  nickel,  and  31*8  zinc;  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  is  8*55.  French  maillechort,  a  very  ductile  alloy,  receives 
a  fine  polish  and  may  be  advantageously  gilded ;  it  is  composed 
of  copper  66,  nickel  16*8,  zinc  18,  and  iron  8*4.  By  increasing  the 
amount  of  nickel  to  20  or  26,  copper  to  50  or  60^  and  reducing 
the  zinc  to  20,  a  very  strong  malleable  metal  is  formed,  the  malle- 
ability of  which  is  increased  by  adding  2  or  8  per  cent,  of  lead. 
Copper  60,  nickel  20,  zinc  20,  forms  good  table-knives,  forks,  and 
spoons ;  67  copper,  20  nickel,  20  zinc,  8  lead,  is  a  metal  suitable 
for  ornamental  objects.    It  may  be  stamped  and  soldered. 

The  qualities  of  argentan  vary  with  the  proportions  of  the 
various  metals,  and  the  purity  of  the  alloy ;  that  is,  with  the  a1> 
40 
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sence  of  arsenic,  sulphtir,  carbon,  and  similar  matter.  A  little 
iron  does  no  harm ;  it  increases  the  color  and  brilliancj  of  the 
alloy,  but  more  than  8  per  cent  causes  brittleness,  and  hardness. 
The  presence  of  arsenic  renders  the  alloy  extremely  brittle  and 
xmfit  for  any  nse.    Lead  impairs  its  lustre  and  strength. 

We  find  it  to  be  difficult,  when  forming  the  alloy,  to  combine 
a  definite  proportion  of  zinc  with  the  compound  of  nickel  and  cop- 
per previously  prepared.  In  jfosing  the  three  metals  together 
there  is  always  a  loss  of  zinc  by  volatilization,  which  may  be 
lessened  by  placing  it  beneath  the  copper  in  the  crucible.  The 
best  method  is  to  melt  the  zinc  first  at  a  low  heat,  by  which  it 
does  not  evaporate,  and  then  add  the  oo|)per,  or  simultaneously 
copper  and  nickel  in  thin*  strips. or  spangles.  These  metals 
will  gradually  dissolve  in  the  fluid  zinc,  and  the  heat  may  be 
raised  as  their  fluidity  increases.  In  this  instance,  as  in  all  others 
of  forming  alloys,  it  is  profitable  to  mix  the  oxides  of  the  varioufl 
metals  together,  and  reduce  them  under  the  protection  of  a  suita- 
ble flux.  The  metal  nickel  can  be  produced  only  from  pure 
oxide  of  nickel ;  and,  as  purity  of  the  alloy  is  essential  to  good 
quality,  the  common  commercial*  zinc  is  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
forming  argentan.  Copper  cannot  well  be  used  in  the  form  of 
oxide,  but  small  scales,  or  wire-scraps,  will  serve  eqnally  as  well 
The  stampwork  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  ores,  the  red  oxide 
of  zinc  of  New  Jersey  and  pure  oxide  of  nickel  mixed  in  proper 
proportions  and  reduced  in  a  clay  crucible,  ought  to  form  a  supe- 
rior argentan. 

Use  of  Nickel  Alloys, — Gterman  silver  is  extensively  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  spoons,  forks,  and  kitchen  utensils.  Yessels 
which  are  formed  of  this  metal  are  far  less  liable  to  prove  injuri- 
ous to  health  than  those  formed  of  copper,  brass,  bronze,  or  even 
glazed  earthen- ware ;  argentan  should  not  be  used  in  vinegar,  or 
for  preserving  firuit ;  the  utmost  cleanliness  is  necessary  in  order 
to  avoid  poisonous  effects.  If  it  is  clean,  not  the  slightest  danger 
may  be  apprehended  from  its  use.  Some  kinds  of  this  alloy  are 
extremely  tenacious  and  form  elastic  springs  like  steel.  It  ap- 
pears that  nickel  imparts  to  most  of  the  metallic  alloys,  particu 
larly  to  those  of  copper,  a  higher  degree  of  strength  than  they 
possess  without  its  presence. 

Manufacture  of  Nickel — Since  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to 
employ  pure  metal  in  forming  the  alloy,  the  attention  of  the 
mnelter  must  be  directed  to  obtaining  a  pure  ore.    The  nickel 
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ores,  either  the  natural  or  artificial  ores,  are  roasted  in  a  rever- 
beratoiy  furnace,  sd  as  to  oxidize  aud  evaporate  all  those  sub* 
stances,  which  are  liable  to  volatilization  in  a  red  heat  The  ore 
is,  for  this  poipose,  crushed  to  a  Coarse  powder,  washed  like  zinc 
or  lead  ores,  and  roasted  in  a  furnace  eimilar  to  that  used  Cir  roast- 
ing zinc  ores,  which  is  represented  in  figs.  818  and  814.    ff  the 


ore  cont^ns  much  arsenic,  which  is  generally  the  case,  it  is 
like  oobalt  ore,  and  the  arsenic  is  gathered  in  condensing  cham- 
hers.  The  ore  is  oxidized  to  the  highest  degree,  and  all  arsenic 
must  be  perfectly  driven  of^  by  the  aid  of  charcoal  powder.  It 
is  then  mixed  with,  three  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  part  of  potash, 
and  the  whole  melted  in  a  crucible  at  a  very  low  heat.  Thie 
forms  a  black  slag,  which  is  edulcorated  with  water,  and  leaves  a 
powder  of  metallic  lustre,  which  is  sulphuret  of  nickel  and  &ee 
from  arsemc.  If  arsenic  remains  in  the  ore  after  roasting,  it  is  in 
the  potash  solution  with  some  of  the  sulphur.  If  there  is  much, 
the  amount  of  potash  must  be  increased ;  it  is  often  used  in  equal 
parts  with  sulphur.    In  melting  ore,  potash,  and  sulphur  together, 
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the  pot  must  be  large  and  the  heat  low,  or  the  maas  is  liable  to 
boil  over. 

The  sulphoret  of  nickel,  which  remains  after  dissolving  and 
driving  off  all  other  substances,  is  repeatedly  washed  with  pure 
water;  this  will  extract  all  substances  which  may  be  soluble 
in  it  If  the  ciystals  formed  in  melting  are  large,  they  are  liable 
to  be  impure,  and  must  be  crushed  and  washed  very  often ;  a  low 
heat  will  form  small  grains,  while  a  high  heat  forms  large  crys- 
tals ;  if  for  no  other,  it  is  necessary  for  these  reasons  to  melt  the 
substances  together  at  a  low  heat  The  pure  sulphuret  is  then 
dissolved  in  nitric,  or,  cheaper,  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  little 
nitric  add  or  aqua-fortis  is  gradually  added.  When  the  opera- 
tion with  the  potash  has  been  well  performed  the  solution  of 
nickel — salt — ^is  pure,  but  if  the  heat  in  melting  has  been  too  high, 
or  if  sufficient  potash  or  sulphur  has  not  been  used,  the  solution 
contains  arsenic,  fix>m  which  it  must  be  freed  by  remelting  in  pot- 
ash and  sulphur,  before  the  sulphuret  can  be  dissolved. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  with  the  acids  may  contain  iron 
and  other  metals,  which  must  be  removed  £rom  it  If  no  firee 
nitric  acid  is  present,  the  solution  is  set  to  boiling  in  a  pan  of  sheet 
lead,  and  carbonate  of  potash  is  added  in  small  portions.  This 
throvrs  down  oxide  of  iron.  In  order  to  succeed  well,  all  the 
metals  in  the  solution  should  be  peroxides ;  these  may  be  ren- 
dered so,  if  they  are  not,  by  the  addition  of  saltpetre  and  sul* 
phuric  add.  The  peroxide  of  iron  falls  when  the  fluid  is  yet 
add,  and  all  of  it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  potash  before 
any  other  metal  is  precipitated.  Copper  is  then  removed  by  con- 
ducting sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  the  solution,  which  precipi* 
tates  sulphuret  of  copper.  There  cannot  afterwards  remain  any 
thing  in  solution,  except  nickel  and  cobalt;  the  separatio[i  of 
which  is  somewhat  laborious.  The  mode  by  which  it  is  done 
depends  on  the  predominance  of  either  one  or  the  other;  we 
shall  describe  the  extreme  of  either  case. 

When  nickel  predominates  in  the  solution,  it  is  mixed  with  • 
caustic  ammonia  until  all  the  precipitated  oxides  have  been  re- 
dissolved.  The  blue  solution  is  now  diluted  with  boiled  water. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  hot,  but  it  ought  to 
have  been  boiled  in  order  to  remove  the  atmospheric  air  which 
water  generally  contains.  The  diluted  solution  is  preserved  in 
an  air-tight  vessel,  aft«r  having  been  mixed  with  caustic  potash 
so  as  to  form  a  green  precipitate,  and  cause  the  disappearance  of 
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the  blue  color  of  the  solation.  It  forms  slowly  a  green  sediment ; 
and  a  red  or  reddish  solution,  with  more  or  less  cobalt,  remains. 
When  perfectly  clear  this  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  syphon, 
and  the  sediment,  which  is  green  oxide  of  nickel,  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  distilled  water  for  the  removal  of  the  adhering  solu- 
tion of  cobalt  The  solution  contains  much  cobalt,  when  of  a 
light-red  color.  A  dark  color  indicates  the  presence  of  nickel, 
or  superoxide  of  cobalt.  In  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
the  latter,  water  freed  from  air  and  closed  vessels  are  used  in  the 
operation ;  for  superoxide  of  cobalt  would  faU  as  a  black  powder 
along  with  the  green  oxide  of  nickel.  When  the  precipitate  of 
green  oxide  of  nickel  dissolves  entirely  in  an  acid  without  leaving 
any  residuum,  it  is  an  indication  of  its  purity. 

When  the  quantity  of  cobalt  is  greatest  in  the  precipitate  ob- 
tained from  the  first  solution,  it  is  cheaper  to  precipitate  the 
oxides  from  the  solution  by  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  and  re- 
dissolve  the  precipitate  in  oxalic  acid,  which  forms  a  powder  of 
oxalates,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the.  acid.  The  oxalate  is 
washed  or  freed  from  acid  by  filtration,  and  dissolved  in  caustic 
ammonia.  By  evaporating  or  heating  this  solution,  the  ammonia  is 
driven  oS,  and  the  oxalate  of  nickel  feills  as  a  green,  powder,  while 
the  oxalate  of  cobalt  remains  in  the  red  solution.  The  nickel 
thus  obtained  is  Hot  pure,  and  ought  to  be  subjected  to  the  first 
method  of  treatment  in  case  a  metal  free  from  cobalt  is  wanted. 

This  process  of  manufacturing  nickel,  or  the  formation  of  pure 
oxide  of  nickel,  is  very  much  of  a  chemical  character,  and  has 
little  similarity  with  metallurgical  operations.  The  reduction  of 
the  oxide  of  nickel  to  metal  is  very  ample ;  because  the  metal 
has  but  little  affinity  for  oxygen,  particularly  when  hot.  In 
manufacturing  nickel,  this  metal  should  always  predominate  in 
the  ore ;  because  it  is  expensive  to  remove  other  metals  from  it, 
particularly  cobalt 

The  smelting  of  the  oxide  of  nickel  with  charcoal  in  a 
crucible,  may  be  accomplished  in  a  strong  fire ;  but  the  metal 
retains  carbon  in  this  case,  and  consequently  it  is  brittle  and 
spongy.  For  obtaining  pure  metal,  the  oxide  is  saturated  with 
oxalic  acid,  ignited  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  good  crucible.  The 
spongy  metal  thus  obtained  is  broken,  or  pulverized,  and  re- 
heated again  under  cover  of  pure  soda  glass.  In  the  last  melting, 
if  the  heat  applied  is  as  high  as  the  best  crucible  will  bear,  the 
m^tal  is  obtained  in  grains  of  the  size  of  peas.    Nickel  has  so 
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little  affinity  for  oxygei^  that  the  presence  of  a  little  carboy  is 
sufficient  to  form  metal ;  and  even  without  carbon,  metal  is  pro- 
duced fix>m  the  oxide  in  the  high  heat  of  a  good  ur-fumace. 

Nickel  is  veiy  refractory ;  and  as  the  metal  is  not  used  in  its 
pure  form,  it  is  not  necessary  to  produce  it  in  that  condition. 
Alloys  are  easily  and  correctly  formed  by  mixing  the  oxides  of 
the  various  metals,  and  reducing  them  together.  As  the  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  perhaps  a  little  iron  and  some  other  metals  in  small 
quantities  are  required  only  to  form  nickel  alloys;  and  as  zinc 
will  evaporate  fix>m  nickel,  it  is  the  better  plan  to  melt  metallic 
copper  and  oxide  of  nickel  together,  and  add  pure  brass  to  the 
melted  mass.  By  charging  the  latter  metal  strongly  with  zinc, 
the  necessary  amount  of  it  is  easily  incorporated  with  the  alloy. 

Nickel  has  been,  and  is  still  manufactured  near  Philadelphia; 
partly  from  Pennsylvania  ores,  but  chiefly  from  those  obtained 
in  Missouri.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  its 
manufacture. 

CobalL — This  metal  is  similar  to  nickel ;  its  alloys  are  more 
brittle.  Its  specific  gravity  is  8*4  to  8-5.  Its  color  is  reddish- 
gray,  and  the  metal  has  but  little  lustre.  It  is  slightly  malleable, 
and  extremely  sensitive  to  impurities.  Ciobalt  is  as  refractory  as 
nickel  or  iron,  and  requires  good  crucibles  and  a  strong  fire  to 
melt  it  It  resists  oxygen  like  steel,  but  not  so  well  as  nickel 
At  a  white  heat  it  burns  with  a  red  fiame. 

Ores  of  CobalL — These  are  chiefly  the  arseniurets^  of  which 
cobalt-glance  and  cobalt-pyrites  are  the  most  valuable.  The  first 
kind  of  ore  is  not  known,  at  present  in  the  United  States^  at  least 
not  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  of  practical  use.  Sulphuret  of  co- 
balt or  cobalt-pyrites,  occurs  in  MissourL  Cobalt-manganese — ^an 
oxide  of  cobalt — ^is  obtained  from  the  La  Motte  mine  of  the  same 
State.  Cobalt-glance  is  composed,  on  the  average,  of  83*1  cobalt, 
43'4  arsenic,  20  sulphur,  and  some  iron.  Cobalt-pyrites  is  com- 
posed of  43  to  63  of  cobalt,  and  39  to  43  sulphur. 

In  the  cobalt  mine,  at  Chatham,  Conn.,  smaltine,  or  tin-white 
cobalt,  a  binarsiniet  of  cobalt,  is  found.  It  occurs  in  veins  tra- 
versing gneiss,  and  is  associated  with  nickel  ores.  This  species 
of  cobalt  ore  contains  a  large  amount  of  arsenic — on  the  average,  * 
70  per  cent,  about  20  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  and  the  remainder  ia 
iron,  copper,  or  nickel. 

The  presence  of  iron,  copper,  and  particularly  nickel,  in  cobalt 
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ores,  is  very  annojuig  to  the  mlQer-;  these  metals  are  injurious 
to  the  blue  color  which  is  obtained  from  cobalt, 

Alkrys  of  CobalL — This  metal  combines  with  most  others  rea- 
dily, but  its  alloys  are  not  much  known,  and  less  in  use.  It  has, 
like  nickel,  a  strong  affinity  for  arsenic,  and,  most  of  its  combina- 
tioDS  resemble  those  of  iron  in  their  properties. 

Smak,  Azure,  2affre. — The  only  use  of  cobalt  is  in  its  oxide, 
which,  when  melted  with  alumina  or  silex,  forms  a  fine  blue 
color,  which  is  extensively  used ;  smalt,  or  the  pure  oxide,  is  used 
for  coloring  and  p^ting  glass,  porcelain,  and  crockery,  a  blue 
color.  It  is  employed  as  cobalt  glass  in  oil  painting,  and,  in  fact, 
serves  as  a  fine,  permanent  blue  color  in  all  instances  where  such 
a  color  is  needed.  Oxide  of  cobalt  forms  a  green  color  when 
heated  with  oxide  of  zinc ;  but  as  this  compound  is  expensive,  it 
is  not  in  use. 

Manufiicture  o/SmaU. — As  the  presence  of  iron  or  nickel  ia 
very  injurious  to  the  blue  color  derived  &om  oxide  of  cobalt^  the 
ores  are  picked  and  separated  into  two  classes,  pure  and  impure 
ore.     The  rich  ores  are  stamped  and 
washed,  in  order  to  remove  earthy  im-  "*  '* 

purities;  and,  as  the  ore  is  heavy, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  succeeding  in 
this  perfectly.  The  operation  of  crush- 
ing is  performed  in  a  machine  similar 
to  that  represented  in  fig.  S15.     The 
ore  thus  purified  is  placed  on  the  heartli 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  and  roasted 
for  several  hours,  to  remove  all  the 
arsenic  and  sulphur.     The  latter  es- 
capes, in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  through  the  chimney,  into  the  at- 
mosphere; the  former  is  condensed, 
as  arsenioua  acid,  in  the  poison  cham- 
ber.   Both  arsenic  and  sulphur  adhere  finnly  to  cobalt,  and  when 
a  pure  article  of  oxide  is  required,  the  operation  of  roasting  « 
tedious.     The  last  traces  of  arsenic  are  never  entirely  removed. 
A  small  amount  of  this  impurity  does  no  harm  in  the  subsequent 
smelting  operation,  because  so  much  free  oxygen  is  always  in  the 
ingredients  with  which  the  cobalt  is  melted,  that  most  of  the  ar- 
senic is  removed  by  its  assistance. 

Those  ores  which  contain  much  nickel  or  other  metals,  are 
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roosted  only  in  a  certaiD  degree.  This  ought  to  be  perfonned 
with  skill.  In  heating  the  crushed  and  cashed  ore  gentlj,  bat 
nniformly,  a  portion  only  of  the  sulphur  and  arsenic  is  evaporated ; 
the  remaining  portions  oxidize  with  the  metals  in  the  atmosphere. 
Nickel  has  more  affinity  for  araenic  than  other  metals,  and  when 
the  partially-roosted  ore  is  exposed  to  slow  oxidation  in  the 
air,  all  other  gubstances,  sulphur  not  excepted,  become  oxidized, 
and  may  be  removed  by  water.  Nickel  will  resist  Uie  effects  of 
air  for  a  long  time,  but  it  would  finally  be  also  oxidized,  if  sot 
removed  before  that  ia  effected.  From  six  to  twelve  months' 
exposure  will  not  oxidize  the  arseniuret  of  nickel.  To  have 
good  Bucceaa  in  this  operation,  it  ia  necessary  to  heat  the  ore  uni- 
formly, fio  that  each  particle  may  be  deprived  of  a  little  arsenic 
or  sulphur.  The  leading  principle  in  this  operation  is,  that  when 
pyrites  ia  deprived  of  a  small  amount  of  sulphur  or  arsenic,  its 
decomposition  goes  on  rapidly  and  perfectly  in  the  atmosphere. 
When,  therefore,  small  grains  or  particles  of  the  natural  pyrites 
are  mixed  with  the  mass,  they  will  not  be  oxidized  with  those 
whicih  have  been  heated,  and  consequently  the  result  of  the  ope- 
ration is  imperfect 

In  fig.  316,  I.,  is  shown  a  vertical  section  of  a  reverberatory 

Ph.  SIS  L  Pl»  SIT. 


fttmace,  such  os  is  used  in  Germany  for  roasting  cobalt  ores.    Fig. 
816. 11.,  shows  a  horizontal  sectidn  of  the  same  fiimace.     The 
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hearth  A,  and  the  Toof  are  formed  of  firebrick.  At  B  is  the 
fire-place.  C  C  C  are  channels  for  carrying  off  the  gases  from  the 
hearth  and  conducting  them  to  the  poison  chambers  in  a  building 
represented  in  fig.  817.  The  arrows  in  this  cut  indicate  the  course 
of  the  g^ses.  In  each  of  these  chambers  some  of  the  arsenious 
add  is  deposited,  and  the  permanent  gases,  such  as  are  not  con- 
densed by  passing  through  the  chambers,  are  conducted  out  of 
the  building  by  the  chimney  D.  The  covers  E  E,  are  removed 
when  the  arsenic  is  to  be  gathered  in  the  chamber  F. 

The  operation  in  these  furnaces  ^is  carried  on  chiefly  in  winter, 
in  order  that  the  cold  air  may  &vor  the  condensation  of  the  poi- 
son. About  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  ore  is  charged  at  once,  which  forms 
a  stratum  of  about  five  inches  high  over  the  hearth  of  the  furnace. 
A  heat  of  a  couple  of  hours,  with  occasional  stirring,  is  sufficient 
for  impure  ore,  or  that  which  contains  nickel — ^which  metal  ought 
not  to  be  oxidized.  Pure  ore  is  exposed  for  five  or  six  hours  to 
heat,  and  stirred  every  half  hour.  When  no  arsenic  is  exhaled 
from  the  pure  ore,  it  is  raked  out  and  a  fresh  charge  introduced 
into  the  furnace.  Impure  ore  is  not  suffered  to  evaporate  much 
arsenic  The  roasted  pure  ore  has  a  brownish-gray  color,  is  about 
88  per  cent  lighter  than  the  crude  ore,  and  is  now  ready  for  being 
converted  into  smalt  The  impure  ore  is  generally  exposed  dur- 
ing a  summer  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  cases  where  the  chief  object  of  the  roasting  process  is  to 
obtain  pure  arsenious  acid  for  commercial  purposes,  the  furnace 
is  provided  with  a  large  clay  muffle,  in  which  the  pulverized  ore 
is  roasted.  The  gases  from  the  fuel  are  thus  prevented  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  arsenic,  which  in  consequence  arrives  in 
the  condensing  chambers  more  pure  and  white.  No  arsenic  which 
is  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  sufficiently  pure  for 
conunerce ;  it  is  therefore  re-distilled  in  cast-iron  vertical  retorts, 
and  condensed  in  a  wooden  chamber.  Or,  if  the  arsenic  is  con- 
siderably pure,  it  is  distQled  in  cast-iron  pots  and  condensed  in 
cast-iron  cylinders,  in  which  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  milky- 
colored  glass.  A  roasting  furnace,  which  is  stiitable  to  produce 
pure  arsenic-meal  is  represented  in  fig.  818.  A  represents  the 
fire-place ;  B  the  hearth,  formed  of  fire-tiles ;  0  the  flues  which 
conduct  off  the  smoke  from  the  fire ;  and  D  the  flue  which  leads 
to  the  poison  chamber.  These  furnaces  work  slow,  but  fiimish 
a  pure  article. 

The  oxidized  pure  cobalt  ore  is  ground  with  pure  white  sand, 
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aod  smelted  in  crucibles  to  a  slag^  -wbich  is  more  or  less  of  a  isA 
blue  color  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxide  of  cobalt  pieseit 


Six  or  eigbt  pots  are  inserted  in  one  iiimace,  which  produce  from 
}  to  1  ton  of  smalt  in  24  hours.  In  fig.  319,  a  vertical  section  of  a 
Kor#egian  amalt-oyen  is  shown,  the  operation  of  which  is  easlj 


understood.  As  wood  is  burned  in  this  fiimace,  there  are  no  grale- 
bars — a  few  holes  in  the  floor  of  fire-brick  and  the  doors  of  the 
fire-chamber  supply  the  fresh  air  necessary  for  combustion.  The 
pots  are  withdrawn  through  openings  in  the  circular  incloaare, 
which  are  shut  by  means  of  fire-tiles.  The  furnace  is  not  pro- 
vided with  a  chimney ;  the  smoke  escapes  trom  small  apertures 
in  the  roof,  above  the  pots.  Any  gloss-oven,  or  English  anc- 
distilling  oven,  may  serve  the  purpose  of  melting  smalt  The 
beauty  of  the  color  of  smalt  depends  chiefly  on  the  purity  of  tw 
materials.  Pure  sand,  of  which  about  two  or  three  parts  areflsei 
is  necessary.  Of  course  impure  ore  will  not  produce  a  fine  coJof' 
The  best  color  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  finely-powdered  zaffi^ 
,  oxide  and  sand  with  two  or  three  times  its  own  weight  of  calcio*" 
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potash,  and  melting  them  at  a  low  heat  The  melted  glass,  while 
hot,  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  so  as  to  break  it  into  minute  frag- 
ments. It  is  afterwards  ground  in  a  mill,  such  as  is  represented 
in  figs.  S20  and  S21. 


.  At  the  bottom  of  the  earthen  pots  in  which  smalt  has  been 
melted,  there  remains  a  lump  of  a  metallic  mass,  which  is  colled 
cobalt  speise,  or  nickel  speise ;  it  forms  the  bulk  of  ore  from  which 
nickel  is  obtained.    We  have  alluded  to  this  before. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Tin. — ^Thifl  is  a  beautiful  metal ;  it  is  wMte  and  of  a  higb 
lustre,  similar  to  silver.  It  is  softer  than  gold;  but  harder  than 
lead,  and  very  malleable.  When  in  the  form  of  a  rod  it  is  very 
flexible,  and  emits  a  peculiar  crackling  sound — tin-ciy.  This 
peculiar  sound  is  best  perceived  by  bending  a  piece  of  it  between 
the  teeth ;  or  biting  one  end  of  the  ingot  with  the  teeth  and 
bending  it  by  hand.  When  the  metal  contains  only  a  few  per 
cent  of  lead  the  creaking  does  not  occur.  Tin  melts  at  442^, 
and  resists  a  red  heat  very  well ;  but  at  a  white  heat  it  evapo- 
rates, and  bums  with  a  blue  flame.  When  heated  to  redness  in 
free  air  it  oxidizes  rapidly,  jmi  forms  a  heavy  coating  of  oxide 
of  tin  on  its  surface.  This  oxide  contains  100  metal,  and  27*2 
oxygen.  The  specific  gravity  of  tin  is  7*29.  In  the  United 
states,  tin  is  not  at  present  manufectured.  The  market  is  sup- 
plied  chiefly  by  Europe.  Some  tin  of  inferior  quality  is  derived 
from  South  America.  English  grain-tin  is  consider^  the  best 
kind  of  this  metal ;  next  to  that  ranks  the  tin  firom  Banca. 

Most  of  the  tin  of  commerce  is  impure.  It  is  either  accident- 
ally or  purposely  adulterated  with  other  metals.  Iron  and  lead 
are  the  most  common  and  most  injurious  admixtures.  Pure  tin 
is.  perfectly  white ;  any  shsijie  of  another  color  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  other  metals.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  antimony  impair 
the  brightness  of  the  metal,  and  cause  it  to  become  of  a  bluish  or 
gray  color  and  harder  than  pure  metal.  Arsenic  causes  tin,  as 
well  as  other  metals,  to  be  more  white  and  more  brittle  than  the 
pure  metal  Pure  tin  may  be  recognized,  after  some  experience, 
by  its  tin-cry.  This  sound  is  short,  or  rather  a  succession  of 
sounds,  when  the  metal  is  impure.  Pore  metal  emits  a  connected 
creaking,  similar  to  sole-leather.  It  shows  a  white,  dull,  fibrous 
fracture  when  broken  after  repeated  bending,  similar  to  pure 
fibrous  iron.  The  fracture  of  impure  metal  is  crystalline,  and 
more  or  less  tinged  with  a  strange  color.  The  best  test  of  tin  is, 
to  melt  the  metal  and  pour  it  into  a  clean  iron  mould ;  when  its 
surface  remains  bright  and  p<3lished  in  cooling,  we  may  consider 
that  it  is  pure ;  if  spots  are  visible,  or  if  the  sui&ce  is  dull,  white, 
or  gray,  the  tin  is  adulterated. 

Ores. — There  is  but  one  tin  ore  which  is  of  practical  use,  and 
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that  is  the  oxide  of  tin.  The  sulphuret  of  tis  is  another  species, 
but  so  scarce  as  not  to  be  available  for  smelting.  Oxide  of  tin 
occurs  in  small  veins  traversing  granite,  gneiss,  mica  or  claj- 
slate,  or  porphyry ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  alluviums  of  the  primitive 
formations — as  the  stream-tin  of  Cornwall.  This  ore  is  always 
crystallized,  frequently  in  twin  crystals ;  it  is  of  a  high  adaman- 
tine  lustre,  a  dark-brown  or  black  color,  and  forms  on  being 
crushed  a  grayish  brown  powder ;  it  is  brittle,  opaque,  also  nearly 
transparent  when  of  a  light  color,  and  very  heavy ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  6*7  to  6*9.  The  crystalline  ores  generally  contain  jfrom 
90  to  95  parts  of  oxide  of  tin,  in  100  parts  of  crystals ;  the  re- 
mainder is  iron,  manganese,  titanium,  xnd  other  substances^ 
Pure  oxide  of  tin  consists  of  79  metal  and  21  oxygen. 

The  chief  deposits  of  tin  ore  are  in  Cornwall  (England),  the  East 
Indies,  Germany,  Bussia,  and  South  America.  The  United  States 
have  not  as  yet  afforded  sufficient  tin  ore  for  smelting.  The 
New  England  States  furnish  specimens,  and  also  the  Southern 
States ;  but  no  vein  of  practical  value  has  been  discovered.  It 
ia  reported  that  a  vein  of  tin  ore  of  considerable  strength  has 
been  discovered  in  Missouri.    This  requires  confirmation. 

Alloys. — rTin  imparts  to  most  metals  whiteness,  hardness,  and 
fusibility.  It  is  in  these 'respects  similar  to  arsenic,  but  does  not 
cause  quite  as  much  brittleness. 

Pewter. — ^All  the  varieties  of  this  alloy  consist  chiefly  of  tin 
and  lead,  with  the  addition  of  copper,  antimony,  zinc,  and  other 
metals.  The  best  pewter  always  contains  j-  or  }  of  lead,  and 
if  little  or  no  other  metal,  the  alloy  is  hard,  white,  and  without 
much  lustre.  A  good  composition  for  kitchen  utensils  is  formed 
of  18  per  cent,  of  lead  and  pure  tin.  Fine  pewter  is  pure  tin  and 
a  little  copper,  which  causes  the  tin  to  be  hard  and  sonorous,  but 
impairs  its  bright  color.  The  alloy  becomes  brown,  particularly 
when  too  much  copper  is  used ;  one  per  cent,  of  it  may  be  consi- 
dered too  much,  not  often  more  than  ^\  to  |  per  cent,  is  used. 
Zinc  impairs  the  quality  of  pewter  very  much,  but  as  it  bums 
rapidly  when  melted  little  remains  in  the  compound ;  when  the 
quantity  has  been  small,  its  presence  adds  to  the  purification  of 
tin,  and  prevents,  to  a  certain  degree,  its  oxidation. 

Britannia  Metal. — This  is  also  a  kind  of  pewter.  It  consists 
of  tin,  antimony,  copper,  and  zinc — 88  tin,  7  antimony,  8  copper, 
and  1  zinc,  is  a  common  alloy  for  Britannia  metal ;  which  admits 
of  being  rolled  into  thin  sheets. 
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One'  part  of  tin  and  8  of  lead  form  coarse,  black,  ploinbei^ 
Bolder,  which  melts  at  about  600® ;  2  tin  and  1  lead  is  a  fine  sol- 
der, which  melts  at  860^. 

Tin  combines  readily  with  the  precious  metals — particularlj 
with  gold ;  8  per  cent  of  tin  in  gold  does  not  much  impair  its 
malleability — more  than  that  causes  gold  to  be  hard.  Tin  and 
mercury  combine  very  readily,  and  form  amalgam*  One  tin,  one 
lead,  2  bismuth,  and  10  mercury,  form  a  fluid  alloy  at  common 
temperatures.  It  is  used  for  coating  the  interior  of  glass  globes, 
to  which  the  solid  metals  adhere ;  the  superfluous  mercury  is 
poured  otL  With  iridium,  and  the  platinum  metals  generally, 
tin  forms  hard  compounds.  The  alloys  of  antimony,  or  arsenic 
and  tin,  are  very  hard  and  brittle.  It  alloys  very  readily  with 
potassium,  sodium,  tellurium,  and  selenium.  One  part  antimony 
and  8  parts  of  tin,  form  a  ductile  alloy  which  will  bear  mudi 
hammering  without  breaking. 

Tin  and  bismuth  form  veiy  interesting  compounds  which  are 
little  used;  45*8  tin  and  64*6  bismuth,  melt  at  825^  These 
alloys  are  generally  hard  and  brittle.  '  A  little  bismuth  improves 
the  lustre,  hardness,  and  sound  of  tin. 

Speculum  Metal — An  important  application  of  tin  is  found  in 
speculum  metal.  Equal  parts  of  tin  and  copper  form  a  white  metal 
as  hard  as  steel.  Less  tin,  and  a  little  arsenic  added  to  the  alloy, 
forms  a  very  white,  hard  metal,  of  high  lustre.  Two  copper,  1 
tin,  y^  arsenic,  form  a  fine  speculum  metal.  A  composition  of 
82  copper,  16*5  tin,  4  brass,  1'25  arsenic,  is  hard,  white,  and  of  a 
brilliant  lustre. 

Tin  and  sulphur  form  a  bright  yellow  metal,  bronze  powder. 
Mosaic  gold.  This  has  been  the  cause  of  much  deception ;  it  is 
obtained  by  heating  equal  parts  of  pure  tin-filings,  sulphur,  and 
sal-anunoniac  together ;  or  various  compounds  of  tin,  mercury, 
sulphur,  and  sal-ammoniac  A  variety  of  colors  is  produced  by 
employing  alloys  instead  of  pure  tin. 

Tin^Plate, — The  most  interesting  alloys  of  tin  are  those  of 
copper  and  iron — of  the  first  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  ,  Sheet- 
iron,  coated  with  tin,  forms  tin-plate ;  this  alloy  unites  the  qua- 
lities of  both  metals  in  a  high  degree.  When  the  thin  sheets 
of  iron  are  coated  with  tin,  the  core  or  interior  of  the  plate  is 
almost  pure  iron,  while  the  exterior  is  chiefly  tin ;  the  alloy  is 
between  both.  In  order  to  cover  sheet-iron  with  tin,  it  is  fi«ed 
from  oxide  and  dipped  in  melted  tin ;  or  the  heated  iron  is  rubbed 
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over  with  tin.    Not  only  iron,  but  also  copper  and  othei  metala 
are  coated  with  tin  in  a  similar  manner. 

Uses  of  Tin. — This  metal  is  extensively  nsed  as  an  alloy  for 
kitehen  utensils,  and  as  a  part  of  bronze  metal  in  manu&ctures. 
The  dyer's  kettles  which  are  used  for  boiling  delicate  colored 
goods  are  formed  of  it  in  its  pure  state.  Tin  and  lead  is  rolled  or 
cast  in  the  form  of  tin-foil,  and  extensively  used.  It  may  be 
drawn  into  fine  wires,  which  are  moderately  tenacious,  and  not 
elastic.  Tin  tube  is  used  for  gas  pipes,  and  a  varie^  of  other 
purposes. 

Manufacture  of  Tin. — The  smelting  of  this  metal  is  extremely 
simple,  if  a  small  loss  in  metal  is  disregarded.  The  raw  ore  is 
generally  a  mixture  of  veinstone,  and  crystals  of  ore ;  this  is  as- 
sorted by  hand  into  rich  tin  ores,  tin  mixed  ynih  copper,  and 
other  ore,  and  poor  ore.  The  rock  is  separated  from  the  ore  by 
hand  as  much  as  possible  and  thrown  away.  The  various  quali- 
■  ties  of  ore  form  various  qtudities  of  metal,  and  are  separately 
smelted.  The  ore,  each  class  by  itself,  is  brought  to  a  stamping 
mill,  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  S22 ;  and  converted  into  a  sand  of 


more  or  less  fineness,  according  to  the  form  or  size  of  the  crystals 
of  ore,  or  the  nature  of  the  rocky  matter.  By  washing  the  ore 
in  the  stamping  mill  and  without  crushing  it  finer  than  is  ftbso- 
lutely  necessary,  the  ore  sand  is  so  far  freed  from  impurities,  and 
concentrated  as  to  contain  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  metal.  The 
meshes  of  the  wash  sieves  in  the  stamping  mill  should  be  160  to 
the  square  inch. 

Tin  ore  is  heavy,  and  is  easily  washed  and  freed  from  most  of 
the  impurities  when  the  crushed  sand  is  not  too  fine.  The  coarse 
parts,  which,  in  flowing  from  the  stamps,  are  first  deposited  in 
the  labyrinth,  are  washed  in  the  tosdng  tub,  fig.  828.  The  slimes, 
or  slicks,  wh^h  contain  less  metal,  are  washed  on  the  radc-table^ 
fig.  824 
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Oimhing  rollfini  are  employed  instead  of  Btampen,  in  England. 
They  nqoiie  len  attention,  but  are  as  expenmve  in  their  opera- 


tioD.    Stampers  fiirmsh  a  dean^,  and  more  uniform  ore  tliaa  the 
rollera. 


The  ore  tbuB  concentrated  and  purified  ie  roasted  in  order  to 
remove  volatile  substances,  snch  tia  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  others. 
This  operation  is  invariably  performed  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 
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The  Kngliah  fdmaces  of  this  kmd,  are  of  the  fana.  tshowa.  m  dga. 
825  and  S26;  the  hearth  is  horn  6  to  8  feet  long,  and  equally  as 
wide.    The  roof  is  28  inches  high  at  the  Sre*bridge,  and  alopea 


gnduallj  torarda  the  flue.    The  fumaoo  is  also  provided  vith  a 
conden^ng  chamber  for  arsenical  fames. 

In  fig.  827  A  is  the  yertical  section,  and  B  a  plane  sectioii  of 


a  German  roast  oven  for  tin  ores.  The  poisonous  f^imes  are  con- 
ducted &om  the  hearth  by  the  channel  C,  to  the  poison  chamber 
D.  The  stirring,  or  taming  of  the  ore  is  performed  iix>m  B,  where 
a  large  door  of  sheet-iron  is  inserted  for  the  porpose. 

Six  hundred  weight  of  ore,  which  is  thinly  spread  over  the 
hearth,  forms  one  charge ;  the  calcination  of  which  takes  from  12 
to  18  hours,  according  to  the  amount  of  imparities.  Sulphur  ad- 
heres most  tenatuously  to  the  ore,  and  as  the  sulphuret  of  tin  is 
very  fusible,  only  a  red  heat  can  be  imparted  to  the  ore  to  pre- 
Tent  its  melting.  Diligent  stirring  by  means  of  an  iron  bar, 
flattened  at  one  end,  will  prevent  kerning,  or  agglatination  of  the 
aolphoiets,  which,  when  it  happens,  makes  it  necessuy  to  grind 
41 
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dte  ore.  Hoet  of  &e  metals  an  bj  tbeae  means  oxidized ;  tod 
as  the  oxide  of  tin  is  heavier  than  dmoBt  all  others,  they  may  be 
lemored  by  subseqaent  washings.  Whea  the  ore  is  soffidently 
calcined,  which  is  shown  by  its  no  longer  emitting  snlphnroos 
vapon,  it  is  removed  &om  the  furnace,  and  exposed  in  small 
heaps  to  the  action  of  the  atmoaphere  for  a  few  days. 

The  influence  of  the  air  on  the  roasted  ore  decomposes  the  re- 
mtdning  solphnrets  and  forms  solphates.  When  the  ore  thos 
oxidized  is  thrown  into  water,  the  sulphates  are  dissolved  and 
carried  away  in  a  fluid  condition.  Copper,  which  may  h^pen 
to  be  in  the  solution,  is  recovered  by  running  the  fluid  into  pre- 
serving  tanks,  and  predpitating  the  metal  by  means  of  metallic 
iron.  The  ore  thus  roasted,  oxidized,  and  lixiviated,  is  washed 
once  more  on  the  raclc-table,  and  the  light  parts  removed.  The 
heaviest  parts  form  the  best  ore ;  and  that  portion  remaining  on 
the  middle  of  the  table  is  sent  once  more  to  the  stamps  to  be 
crushed  and  washed,  after  which  it  also  forms  ore  for  the  ranelt- 
ingfomaoe.  The  value  of  these  various  l^ds  of  oieisasoer* 
tained  by  an  assay,  as  it  is  described  ia  the  second  part  of  this 
book. 

The  smelting  of  tin  ores  is  effected  in  reverberatoiy  inmaoeb 
when  only  an  impure  metal  is  expected ;  but  in  the  blast  fumac« 
when  the  ore  is  pure.  The  reduction  of  the  ore  is  performed  is 
Cornwall,  in  reverberatoiy  fiimaoes,  one  of  which  fig.  S28  shows  in 


plane.  The  fbrm  of  the  fdmace  is  not  easentiaUy  different  from 
any  other,  except  in  the  addition  of  the  two  roond  basins  B  B, 
into  which  the  mdted  tin  is  drawn  of^  aad  ladled  out  into  moald& 
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The  chimney  A  is  put  on  one  side  of  the  furnace  t<).  afford  access 
to  the  hearth  from  behind ;  it  must  afford  a  strong  draught,  and 
should  be  at  least  60  feet  high. 

When  the  furnace  is  properly  heated  the  ore  is  charged,  and 
an  aperture  over  the  firebridge  in  the  roof  is  opened,  which  admits 
of  the  escape  of  obnoxious  fiiLies.  Previously  to  charging,  the 
fine  ore  is  intimately  mixed  with  fine  minersJ,  or  fine  charcoal, 
the  former  of  which  is  preferable,  t6  the  amount  of  about  i  in 
weight,  also  with  a  little  slacked  lime,  and  fluor-spar,  as  flux. 
About  a  ton  of  ore  fonps  one  charge.  The  heat  on  the  ore  is  at 
first  gentle,  so  as  to  prevent  a  union  of  the  oxide  of  tin  wilii 
quartz,  which  cannot  easily  be  separated  when''  once  formed. 
From  6  to  8  hours'  heat  are  imparted  to  the  ore  without  stirring 
the  mass;  after  that  time  the  door  is  opened  and  it  is  thoroughly 
worked  to  effect  a  separation  of  the  metal  and  the  slag.  When 
the  metal  has  descended  into  the  basin  of  the  hearth,  the  scoria 
which  flows  on  its  top  is  drawn  off  and  preserved,  of  which  the 
first  or  upper  portions  are  poor  in  metal,  but  the  lower  are  rich, 
as  well  in  grsdns  as  in  combination  with  the  gangue  of  the  ore. 
These  slags  are  saved  and  re-smelted.  When  the  metal  is  thus 
skimmed,  it  is  drawn  into  the  circular  basins  by  opening  the  tap- 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  fiumace.  The  fluid  metal  is  then  suffered 
lo  separate  from  the  slags  more  perfectly  than  could  be  accom- 
plished in  the  fiimace.  It  is  ladled  out,  however,  before  it  is  too 
cold.  The  tap-hole  at  the  furnace  is  stopped  up  with  a  plug  of 
dry  wood,  while  the  operation  of  smelting  is  going  on. 

The  annexed  engraving,  fig.  829,  shows  two  vertical  sections 
of  a  blast  furnace  for  smelting  tin.  At  A  is  the  mouth  for  charg- 
ing the  furnace ;  B  B  are  two  chambers  for  the  condensation  of 
volatile  metals.  Hie  in-wall  of  the  fiimace  is  formed  of  firebrick, 
and  the  bottom  of  firm  fireclay.  In  the  vertical  section  in  an 
opposite  direction  we  see  the  position  of  the  tuyere  T  more  dis- 
tinctly. At  the  breast  C,  is  a  basin  communicating  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  furnace;  the  metal  gathers  there,  and  the  slag  on 
the  top  of  it  flows  off  over  the  dam  D.  At  the  side  of  the  dam 
is  a  round  baan  indicated  at  E,  into  which  the  metal  is  occasion- 
ally tapped  and  ladled  out  into  iron  moulds.  The  in-walls  of  the 
fiumaoe  may  be  formed  of  granite,  or  feldspathic  rock,  equally  as 
euccessfully  as  of  firebrick.  The  height  of  the  fiimace  is  not  often 
more  than  6  feet ;  where  much  ore  is  smelted,  it  is  found  to  be  as 
high  as  9  feet    The  area  at  the  tuyere  is  not  less  than  144  square 
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inches,  nor  more  than  280.  The  tayeie  is  about  4*5  inches  above 
the  back  part  oi  the  bottom.  The  latter  slopes  26^  &om  the  tu- 
yere to  the  tymp^  so  that  the  hot  metal  may  not  be  expoeed  to 
theaotuoLoftheblait 


When  this  fomaoe  is  tbcwonghlj  heated,  the  ore  ia  charged 
ngnlarly  with  ohazooal.  The  ore  meal  is  generally  mixed  wiUi 
fine  charcoal,  and  damped  to  caoae  it  to  adhere  together.  The 
lamp  charcoal  for  smelting  is  also  nsed  in  a  damp  state ;  diy  ooal 
works  too  hot  at  the  top.  When  a  certain  quantity  of  ore  has 
been  smelted  and  the  metal  removed  from  the  fomaoe,  the  sooria 
and  reftue  ore,  and  also  the  rubbish  which  may  contain  tin,  are 
smelted.  The  scoria  &om  the  reverberatoiy  iomaces,  from  which 
the  grains  of  metal  have  been  removed  by  stamping  and  washing, 
are  also  smelted  in  the  blast-i^tmace.  The  metal  resolting  from 
the  poor  refose  ore  and  slaga  is  very  imptne,  icbd  adolteiated  with 
many  other  metals. 

Befining  of  the  tin  is  a  necessary  openttion  in  all  cases ;  it  is 
efibcted  by  liqnation,  liziviation  or  oxidation.  Liquation  is  per- 
£inned  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
smelting  is  done,  bat  it  is  provided  with  a  more  sloping  hearth. 
The  pigs  of  tin  are  placed  near  the  firebridge  of  de  fnrnace-hearth, 
and  on  being  moderately  heated,  the  tin  melts  first  and  flows  into 
tiie  refining  basin  formed  in  the  hearth.  When  the  bloc^  are 
exhausted  of  pore  tin,  skeletons  of  the  pigs  remain  asareftactorf 
nndmim,  oonsiating  chiefly  of  ikmiginoaa  alloys.    This  re-melt- 
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ing  may  be  also  performed  in  a  blast^fiimaee,  but  tbe  metal  does 
not  then  arriye  as  pore  in  the  basin  as  when  purified  by  liqna* 
tion  in  the  reverberatory.  In  either  instanoe  the  metal  is  nm 
fix>m  the  fumaoe  into  a  large  iron  pan  or  kettle,  which  holds  irom 
8  to  5  tons  at  once.  The  kettle  is  placed  over  a  fire-grate,  and 
heated  so  as  to  continue  the  metal  in  a  fluid  8tate«  Into  this 
metal  bath,  billets  of  green  wood  are  plunged,  and  set  in  a  rotaiy 
motion  by  a  machine  placed  above  the  kettle.  The  disengage* 
ment  of  gas  from  the  wood  sets  the  metal  to  boiling,  and  the  oxy* 
gen  of  the  gases  oxidizes  those  metab  which  are  more  subject  to 
oxidation  than  tin.  The  froth  whidi  is  thus  fi>nned,  and  which 
oonsistB  chiefly  of  foreign  metals,  is  skimmed  off  the  surface^  and 
reserved  for  re*smelting  along  with  the  slags.  From  8  to  4  hours 
are  generally  required  for  refining,  or  thus  working  the  hot  metal 
by  wood.  The  wood  is  then  removed  and  the  tin  allowed  to  set- 
tle. On  cooling  slowly  the  metal  separates  into  different  strata^ 
of  which  the  upper  is  the  purest,  and  the  lowest  the  most  im- 
pure tin.  After  a  couple  of  hours,  it  is  genfly  ladled  out  into 
cast-iron  moulds^  and  is  ready  for  market  The  quality  of  the 
tin  depends  on  the  order  in  which  it  has  been  dipped ;  the  first 
blocks  contain,  of  course,  the  purest  metal,  and  the  last  the  im« 
pure  alloy.  The  latter  are  generally  once  more  subjected  to 
liquation  and  refining. 

The  moulds  are,  in  some  instances,  made  of  granite^  and  are  of 
a  size  sufficient  to  contain  three  hundred  weight  of  metal.  The 
Germans  cast  much  of  their  tin  in  the  fprm  of  sheets;  these  are 
formed  by  casting  the  metal  over  a  polished  copper  plate,  four  feet 
long  by  two  feet  wide. 

The  finest  metal  is  fonned  in  the  blast-furnace ;  that  flxsm  the 
reverberatory  is  always  more  impure,  althou^  smdted  ficom  aim- 
ilar  ores.  And,  as  the  poor  oresj  slags,  fix)th^  and  lite  residae  of 
liquation  must  be  smelted  in  the  blast-furnace,  in  all  instances  the 
use  of  that  kind  of  furnace  must  be  considered  the  most  judicious 
for  smelting  tin.  The  operation  in  the  reverberatory,  consumes 
about  two  tons  of  minend  coal  to  one  ton  of  metal)  Ihe  blast-fiii> 
nace  consumes  nearly  1*6  ton  of  charcoal  for  the  same  purpose. 
Where  the  difference  in  the  price  of  these  kinds  of  fuel  is  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  loss  in  the  quality  of  the  metal,  there  may  be  a 
reasonable  cause  for  the  use  of  reverberatory  furnaces.  The  ex- 
penses of  smelting  a  ton  of  tin  may  amount  to  about  $20  in  either 
the  blast-fiurnace  or  the  reverberatoiy.    The  latter  yields  more 
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metal  fix>m  the  same  kind  of  ore ;  ibr  the  blast  loees  15  per  cent 
of  metal,  while  the  reverberatorj  loses  only  6  per  oent  The 
superiority  of  the  metal  from  the  first  generall j  repays  this  loss^ 
which,  in  case  the  price  of  impure  tin  is  only^one  cent  less  per 
pound  than  pure  tin,  is  nearly  sufficient  Grain-tin  is  formed  of 
the  finest  blocks ;  these  are  heated  nearly  to  melting,  and  then 
dropped  from  a  considerable  height ;  the  metal  is  thus  broken, 
and  forms  elongated  grains.  This  may  be  considered  a  second 
refining  operation  on  fine  metal. 

For  thin  sheet  tin,  such  as  tin-foil,  the  purest  kind  of  metal  is 
required,  which  is  cast  in  sheets  and  then  rolled  or  hammered 
into  the  desired  form.  It  is  asserted  that  impure  tin  forms  better 
foil  for  glass  mirrors;  this  can  apply  only  to  a  peculiar  kind  of 
impurity.  The  sheets  do  not  assume  so  high  a  polish  when  lami- 
nated cold  as  if  done  at  a  moderate  heat;  those  manuficu^tured 
in  winter  are  therefore  not  so  bright  as  those  made  .during  sum- 
mer, but  are  more  suitable  for  covering  glasses. 

The  production  of  tin  in  the  world  may  amount  to  about 
10,000  tons,  of  which  one-half  is  manufactured  in  England,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  other  in  the  East  Indies  and  South  America,  and 
the  remainder  in  Germany.  The  price  of  tin  fluctuates  from  16 
to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Antimony. — The  properties  of  antimony  are  in  many  respects 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  metals,  particularly  in  its  ten- 
dency to  crystallize.  When  the  metal  is  melted  in  a  pot  and  suf- 
fered to  cool  on  its  surface,  and  the  fluid  part  then  cast  ofi^  a  mass 
of  beautiful  crystals  remains  in  the  pot'  Antimony  is  yery  brittle. 
It  may  be  pulverized  m  a  mortar.  It  is  silver  white  and  with  a 
brilliant  lustre.  It  fuses  at  about  800^,  or  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and 
is  volatile  at  a  white  heat  Its  specific  gravity  is  6*7.  The  metal 
in  its  pure  condition  is  not  in  use,  but  alloyed  with  other  metals 
it  is  much  employed.  No  antimony  is  smelted  in  the  United 
States. 

Ores. — The  only  useful  ore  of  antimony  is  its  sulphuret;  no 
other  kind  is  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  smelted.  The 
sulphuret  of  antimony  occurs  in  masses,  consisting  of  crystalline 
needles  which  are  closely  united.  It  is  of  a  mettJlic  lustre,  of  a 
gray  color,  and  forms  a  gray  powder.  When  gently  heated,  it 
turns  black,  or  is  iridescent  It  is  extremely  fusible,  and  melts  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle  with  the  exhalation  of  a  sulphureous  smelL 
After  being  heated  the  powder  is  very  black.    This  ore  con- 
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sists  >of  72*86  metal  and  2714  sulphur.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
4*1  to  4*6.  Sulphuret  of  antimony  occurs  in  and  near  the  veins 
of  sparry  iron  ore,  with  heavy  spar,  blende,  galena,  quartz,  and 
other  minerals.  It  occurs  at  Carmel,  Penobscot  county,  Maine; 
at  Cornish,  New  Hampshire ;  in  Maryland ;  in  Washington  county, 
Missouri ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  in  large  quantities  in  Illinois,  about 
80  miles  north  of  Edwardsville.  Veins  of  this  ore  occur  in  Mex* 
ico.    Most  of  the  metal  in  market  is  obtained  &om  Germany. 

Alloys, — ^AU  the  antimony  metal  of  commerce  may  be  con- 
sidered an  alloy^  It  is  never  pure,  but  contains  iron  in  all  in- 
stances. Antimony  and  tin,  melted  together  in  equal  parts,  form 
a  moderately  hard,  brittle,  but  very  brilliant  alloy,  which  is  not 
soon  tarnished,  and  is  firequently  employed  for  small  speculums 
in  telescopes.  Of  all  the  metals,  antimony  combines  most  readily 
with  potassium  or  sodium;  These  alloys  are  obtained  by  smelt- 
ing the  carbonaceous  compounds  of  these  metals,  or  their  oxides 
mixed  with  carbon.  The  presence  of  other  metals,  such  as  cop- 
per or  silver,  does  not  diminish  the  affinity  of  these  metals  for 
antimony.  The  alloy  thus  formed  of  the  alkaline  metals  and 
antimony  is  not  easily  evaporated  by  a  strong  heat.  Arsenic  and 
antimony  combine  in  all  proportions,  and  form,  imexpectedly,  a 
tenacious  alloy,  which  is  very  fusible,  compact,  and  often  of  a  gra> 
nular  texture.  It  has  been  remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  alloys 
of  iron,  that  this  metal  alloyed  with  iron  causes  the  compound  to 
be  extremely  hard.  Eighty  parts  of  lead  and  twenty  of  antimony 
form  type  metal ;  to  this  commonly  five  or  six  parts  of  bismuth 
are  added.  Tin,  80  parts,  antimony  20,  is  m,usic  metal ;  it  is  also 
composed  of  62*8  tin,  8  antimony,  26  copper,  and  8*2  iron.^  *  Plate 
pewter  also  contains  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  smtimony ;  89  tin, 
7  antimony,  2  copper,  2  iron,  is  one  of  these  compositions.  Bri- 
tannia metal  contains  frequently  an  equal  amount  of  antimony.  * 
Queen's  metal  is  75  tin,  8  antimony,  8  bismuth,  and  9  lead. 

Uses  qf-Antimony. — ^Besides  its  employment  in  medicine,  it  is 
much  used  for  forming  alloys;  of  these  type-metal,  and  antifric- 
tion-metal— ^which  is  type-metal  with  the  addition  of  copper — ^ure 
those  most  used.    Crude  antimony  is  employed  for  purifying  gold. 

Manufacture. — ^The  smelting  of  this  metal  is  very  simple.  It 
is  easily  revived  from  its  ore,  which,  however,  is  attended  with 
a  heavy  loss  of  metal.  The  crude  ore  is  picked  by  hand;  the 
pieces  are  broken  to  the  size  of  an  egg ;  and,  by  means  of  a  hand- 
hammer,  the  gangue,  such  as  quartz,  barytas,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
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is  removed.  These  pieces  may  be  heated  in  an  earthenware  po^ 
in  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  email  apertore.  The  salphoiet 
of  thifl  metal,  melting  at  a  very  loT  heat,  will  flow  out  &om  the 
gangne,  and  maj  be  gathered  in  another  pot  set  below.  The 
qieratdoD  used  to  be  performed  in  this  manner ;  bat,  as  it  is  ex- 
pensive, the  ore  is  at  present  melted  in  a  rererberatory  fiomace, 
similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  SSO,  the  hearth  of  whit^  is  'very  con- 
cave, uid  formed  of  sand.     In  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  at  its 


deepest  part,  there  is  a  tap-hole  which  commtmicatee  wi&  one  of 
the  long  ffides  of  the  furnace.  The  ore,  on  being  sorted,  is  spread 
over  the  hearth  of  the  fonuice,  and  is  there  melted.  The  tap-hole 
ia  stopped  bj  dense  coal-dust  while  the  redaction  is  going  on. 
Aboat  three  hundredweight  of  ore  is  charged  at  once,  mixed  with 
iron  ore  or  hammer  slag,  and  heated,  with  aa  occasiouat  stirring. 
Eight  or  ten  hours  are  sufficient  to  finish  one  heat,  after  whicb 
the  metal  is  tapped,  the  scoria  removed,  and  the  furnace  chai^ 
anew. 

The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pure.    It  ccmtains  iron,  n1- 


phur,  arsenic,  lead,  and  copper ;  from  most  of  these  admiztares 
it  may  be  &eed  to  a  cert^  extent,  bnt  not  entirely.    This  m^ 
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is  refined  bj  re-melting  it  in  crucibles,  arranged  on  the  hearth  of 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  a  Aimace  similar  to  the  one  shown  in 
fig.  881.  The  pots  contain  about  80  pounds  of  metal,  which  is 
covered  with  coal-dust  These  are  exposed  to  a  low,  uniform 
heat  for  some  hours.  Most  of  the  foreign  metals  are  thus  ozi* 
dized,  and  may  be  removed  after  emptying  the  crucibles. 

The  smelting  operation  is  in  some  instances  divided  into  two 
manipiQations ;  the  one,  or^first,  is  a  process  of  liquefifiction,  in 
which  the  crude  antimony  is  melted  in  vertical  pipes  and  thus 
separated  from  the  gangue^  which  remains  in  the  retort  while  the 
former  filtrates  through  the  perforated  bottom.  In  this  operation 
much  of  the  antimony  is  lost  A  part  of  it  adheres  to  the  gangue, 
which  in  poor  ores  amounts  to  25  per  cent,  and  is  never  less  than 
10  per  cent  Part  of  the  crude  antimony  also  volatilizes,  which 
increases  the  loss.  This  loss  is,  therefore,  an  important  object 
where  the  ore  is  expensive;  and  it  may  be  in  most  cases  the  best 
plan  to  stamp  and  wash  it  while  crude,  firee  it  fix>m  rocky  matter, 
and  then  subject  it  to  reduction  by  direct  smelting.  The  spedflo 
^vity  oLthe  ore  is  sufiicienily  great  to  remove  most  of  the 
gangue.  Metallic  sulphurets  of  other  metals  than  antimony,  of 
course,  remain  with  it 

The  crude  antimony,  or  the  concentrated  ore  sand,  is  smelted 
with  metallic  iron,  or  iron  ore ;  and  since  it  is  dijfficult  to  add 
just  as  much  iron  as  is  required  to  absorb  all  the  sulphur,  and 
as  too  much  imparts  iron  to  the  metal,  the  practice  is  to  add 
either  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  also  fine  char- 
coal-powder to  ihe  ore.  One  part  of  metallic  iron  to  2  or  2*6  parts 
of  crude  antimony,  ought  to  absorb  all  the  sulphur ;  but  when  no 
other  flux  is  present,  about  20  per  cent  of  antimony  remains  in 
the  slagsJ  By  using  42  iron  to  100  of  crude  antimony,  with  60 1 
carbonate  of  soda  and  5  charcoal,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  antimony 
is  revived.  Instead  of  metallic  iron,  any  kind  of  pure  iron  ore 
may  be  employed  with  more  charcoal,  but  its  metallic  contents 
should  come  near  the  above  quantity. 

In  refining  the  crude  metal  of  antimony  in  crucibles,  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  soak  the  charcoal  powder  with  which  the  metal  is 
covered,  in  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  When  the 
metal  is  not  sufficiently  pure  afi»r  the  first  refining,  the  operation 
is  repeated.  In  all  the  operations  with  antimony,  a  high  heat 
must  be  avoided,  for  the  metal  as  well  as  the  sulphuret  is  very 
volatile.    A  fusible  slag  increases  the  yield  of  the  ore. 
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Bismuth. — ^Thifl  is  a  rare  metal,  but  its  cjistjngnished  qualities 
^ffe  that  it  is  vety  fusible,  and  causes  other  metals  to  become  so. 
It  melts  when  pure  at  480^ ;  it  may  be  distilled  in  a  dose  vessel, 
and  then  crystallizes  in  lamina.  It  is  very  brittle,  like  antimony, 
and  of  a  brilliant  lustre ;  its  color  is  white,-  tending  to  flesh-color. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  9*83,  which  may  be  increased  to  9'88  by 
hammering.  It  expands  in  the  act  of  cooling,  which  renders  it 
peculiarly  suitable  for  castings. 

Ores. — ^There  are  many  minerals  which  contain  bismuth,  but 
they  do  not  often  occur  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  metal  profitable.  The  metal  is  not  very  valuable,  and 
notwithstanding  its  scarcity  it  is  sold  at  a  low  price.  It  occurs 
native,  and  is  then  easily  obtained.  Native  bismuth  is  found  in 
Monroe,  Ct,  where  it  is  associated  with  wolfiram,  galena,  blende, 
and  quartz ;  also  in  Chesterfield,  South  Carolina ;  and,  of  course, 
in  many  localities  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Sulphuret  of  bis- 
muth occurs  at  Haddam,  Conn.  The  carbonate  is  found  in  the 
gold  district  o^  Chesterfield,  South  Carolina ;  and  the  sulphuret 
and  lead  and  copper,  at  Lubec  lead  mines,  in  Maine.  Telluric  bis- 
muth exists  in  the  gold  regions  of  Virginia  and  Nordi  Carolina. 
All  the  metal  in  market  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  firom  co- 
balt-speise,  at  the  smalt  works  of  Germany.  This  residuum,  fi'om 
which  also  nickel  is  exti'acted,  contains  on  the  average  7  per  cent 
of  bismuth. 

Allays, — The  compounds  of  bismuth  are  distinguished  by 
fusibility,  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  than  those  of  most  other 
metals.  Eight  parts  of  bismuth,  6  of  lead,  and  8  of  tin  melt  at 
202^.  Two  bismuth,  1  lead,  1  tin,  melts  at  a  little  lower  heat 
The  addition  of  mercury  increases  the  fusibility  of  these  alloys. 
One  bismuth,  2  tin,  1  lead  is  soft  solder  for  pewter.  Cliches  for 
stereotypes  are  composed  of  S  lead,  2  tin,  6  bismuth ;  this  alloy 
melts  at  199^ ;  45*5  bismuth,  28*5  lead,  17  tin,  and  9  mercury,  is 
an  alloy  for  plugging  teeth ;  it  ftises  at  149^.  An  amalgam  of 
20  bismuth  and  80  mercury  is  used  for  silvering  the  interior  of 
glass  globes.  Like  antimony,  bismuth  forma  an  alloy  readily 
with  the  alkaline  metals.  Its  affinity  for  arsenic  is  veiy  weak, 
like  .that  of  phosphorus ;  both  of  these  substances  may  be  evapo- 
rated firom  the  hot  metal  almost  entirely.  All  its  compounds 
with  precious  metals  are  very  brittle.  Bismuth  has  been  pro- 
posed instead  of  lead  for  refining  silver ;  but  the  experiments 
performed  with  it  were  not  satisfactory.    A  compound  of  tin  and 
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bismnth  is  Btronger,  harder,  and  more  soqotoob  than  pare  'tin ; 
and  for  theae  reasona  it  is  added  to  pewter.  An  alloy  of  equal 
parts  of  lead  and  bismuth  is  heavier  than  the  mean  denm^  of 
the  tvo  metals,  it  being  10-700. 

Uses. — Bismuth  is  scarcelj  iised  alone ;  it  is  chiefly  employed 
for  imparting  fombility  to  alloys.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
applications,  it  is  used  in  the  alloys  of  which  safety-plates  and 
plugs  in  steam-boilers  are  made.  Its  oxides  are  used  as  cos- 
metics ;  also  as  paints,  and  printing  colors. 

Ifanufaclure. — The  operation  of  smelting  bismuth  is  extremely 
simple ;  the  metal  having  but  a  weak  affinity  for  other  substances 
is  obtained  by  simply  heating  its  ore.     The  out,  &g.  SS2,  shows 


a  modem  liquation  furnace,  by  which  the  metal  is  obtained.  A, 
is  a  cast-iron  retort,  at  the  highest  part  of  which  the  crude  ore  is 
charged.  B,  shows  a  cast-iron  bowl  into  which  the  metal  flows. 
About  half  a  cwt  of  broken  ore  is  charged  in  each  retort,  of 
which  there  are  four  in  a  flamace  side  by  side.  This  quantity 
nearly  half  fills  a  retort,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  it  is  empty. 
The  lower  end  of  it  is  closed  with  a  clay  plate,  or  slab,  pro- 
vided with  an  aperture  for  the  discharge  of  the  melted  metal. 
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The  pipes,  when  properly  ignited,  soon  cause  the  metal  to  Sow 
into  the  dish  B,  which  contains  some  chaieoal-diist.  By  apply* 
ing  a  brisk  fire  and  some  stirring  to  the  ore,  all  the  metal  con- 
tained in  it  is  obtained  within  half  an  hoor.  The  Tesidnmn  ci 
the  ore  is  now  scraped  out  of  the  retort  into  a  trangfa  with  water, 
and  the  pipes  are  filled  afinesh.  Abont  a  ton  of  ore  is  smelted  in 
a  day  of  eight  honrs.  The  metal  is  remelted,  cast  into  iron 
monlds  in  the  form  of  ingots,  and  is  now  ready  fi>r  the  market 

The  metal  thus  obtained  is  not  pnre ;  but  it  may  be  pnxified 
by  remelting  in  a  fiat  earthen,  or  rather  a  bone  aah-didi,  at  a 
low  heat,  removing  the  dross  as  it  appears  on  the  surfiioe  of  liie 
metaL  It  is  advisable  to  meh  the  metal  thus  obtained  in  a  purer 
form  in  a  blacklead  pot,  and  then  cast  it  into  the  mould  for  iogots. 
Bismuth  Cannot  be  freed  from  silver  *by  these  meana^  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  article  of  commerce  always  contains  some 
of  that  metaL  The  production  of  this  metal  amounts  to  nearly 
10,000  pounda 

Lead. — This  is  a  metal  generally  known.    When  pure,  it  is 
blue-white,  of  high  lustre,  and  extremely  soft.   It  is  almost  inelas- 
tic, and  may  be  bent,  when  in  sheets,  like  moist  sole-IeaAer. 
This  softness  admits  of  its  being  used,  like  graphite  pencils,  for 
writing  on  paper.    Its  specific  gravity  is  11*44;  or,  when  pure, 
only  11'86<    Lead  admits  of  being  rolled-  into  thin  sheets,  and  is 
easily  drawn  into  pipes ;  it  has  little  strength.    It  melts,  or  crys- 
tallizes at  600^ ;  some  assert  that  it  does  not  melt  at  that  degree 
of  heat^  but  at  20^  higher.    A  variation  in  the  melting  heat  jdbj 
be  observed  with  most  other  metals :  impure  is  always  more  foffl* 
ble  than  pure  metal.    When  common  lead  is  exposed  to  a  melt- 
ing heat,  its  point  of  frision  rises  with  the  time  it  is  exposed  to 
that  heat    At  a  white  heat  lead  evaporates,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
tained crystallized  when  the  heat  is  gradually  diminished;  sud- 
den cooling  prevents  the  formation  of  large  crystal&    All  the 
lead  of  commerce  contains  iron,  copper,  and  more  or  less  silver. 

Ores. — ^A  large  number  of  minerals  contain  lead;  butthediicf 
source  of  this  metal  is  galena,  and  we  may  aissert  that  lead  is  ex- 
clusively obtained  from  that  ore  in  this  country.  Lead  occois 
native,  but  it  is  of  no  pnactical  use.  It  occurs  in  combination 
with  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  antimony,  oxygen,  and  othci 
substances.  Most  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of  lead  ore  enu* 
merated  in  mineralogical  works  occur  in  this  country;  fsw<d 
them,  however,  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  metal|  exce^ 
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galena.  Carbonate  of  lead  has  been  obtained  at  Pbenixville,  Pa. ; 
in  Washington  andJe£fei8on  counties,  Mo.;  at  a  cave,  in  Bock 
oonnty,  BL ;  Wythe  county,  Yirginia;  and  in  particularly  beau- 
tiful crystals  at  the  Washington  mine,  N.  C.  All  of  these  ores  form 
mere  cabinet  specimens.  Phosphate  of  lead  occurs  at  almost 
every  lead  mine,  as  a  faint  green  or  gray  substance,  either  crys- 
tallized or  without  definite  form ;  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  otW 
salts  of  lead  are  alao  foimd;  but  ihey  are  of  little  intereM  to  the 
metallurgist. 

Galena, — Sulphuret  of  lead.  This  may  be  considered  the 
matrix  of  all  other  lead  ores ;  where  they  exist,  we  are  sure  to 
find  galena.  It  is  always  xsrystaUized,  however  minute  the  crys- 
tals may  be.  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  cube  composed  of 
rectangular  plates.  The  color  of  the  ore  is  gray,  similar  to  that 
of  tiie  polished  metal,  which  it  also  resembles  in  lustre.  It  forms 
ft  gray  metallic  powder  when  rubbed.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7*8 
to  7*7.  Galena  consists  of  86*66  lead,  and  18*84  sulphur.  The 
ore  contains  also,  at  times,  selenium,  zinc,  silver,  copper,  anti- 
mony, and  other  metals.  Silver  is  the  most  valuable  c^  these  ad- 
mixtures, and  frequently  is  extracted  fix^m  the  metal.  Oerman 
galena  contains  from  '03  to  '06  per  cent,  of  silver;  the  English, 
K)2  to  -08;  the  ore  at  Monroe,  Ct.,  8  per  cent. ;  Eaton,  N.  H.,  1 
per  cent ;  and  that  from  the  State  of  Arkansas  may  contain  fix>m 
•008  to  '05  per  cent  Galena  occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  both  in 
crystalline  and  stratified  rock.  It  is  often  associated  with  blende, 
iron  ore,  copper  pyrites,  and  a  Variety  of  other  lead  ores.  It  oc- 
curs in  gangue  of  heavy  spar,  calc  spar,  quartz,  and  other  sub- 
stances. The  most  extensive  deposits  of  it  in  the  United  States 
are  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Virginia, 
N.  Carolina,  and  California.  The  lead  ores  of  Missouri  extend 
over  8,000  square  miles.  From  the  Mississippi  river,  about  60 
miles  above  St  Louis,  they  extend  70  miles  in  length  and  46 
miles  in  width,  over  a  sterile,  rolling  country,  a  highland  prai- 
rie. The  soil  is  reddish,  colored  by  iron,  with  day,  full  of  flint 
and  quartz  pebbles,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  The  lead 
region  of  Wisconsin  is  equally  extensive  as  that  of  Missouri,  if  not 
more  so ;  it  comprises  about  5,000  square  miles,  extending  into 
Iowa  and  Illinoi&  The  diggings,  or  mines,  in  these  regions,  do  not 
often  exceed  a  depth  of  25  or  80  feet  Immense  masses  of  ore  have 
been  extracted  from  these  ditche&  These  regioiis,  and  those  of 
Missouri,  furnish  aU  the  lead  which  is  at  present  manufactured 
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in  the  TTnion,  with  the  exception  of  yeiy  little  smelted  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  AUeghanies.  Considerable  quantities  of  lead  oie 
occur  in  the  State  of  New- York ;  in  St  Lawrence  county,  SuHi- 
yan  county,  Columbia  county ;  in  the  States  orHaine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennesseei 
there  are  workable  mines.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  the  lead 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  derived  firom  the  north-western 
lead  mines,  which  produced,  last  year,  in  pounds,  about  40  mil- 
lions, and  can  furnish,  without  much  exertion,  twice  as  much. 
Galena  is  not  free  fix>m  foreign  metals,  of  which  silver  is  always 
present  This  ore  is,  therefore,  not  only  an  accidental  silver  ore, 
but  it  may  be  considered  argentiferous  in  all  its  varieties.  The 
amount  of  silver  in  lead  ore  is  easily  ascertained  by  an  assay, 
and  ought  to  be  thus  determined  when  it  is  doubtfiiL  As  a 
a  general  rule  we  may  state,  that  the  purest  kinds  of  galena  con- 
tain the  least  silver.  The  ores  of  the  secondary  and  younger 
formation,  particularly  the  ore  of  the  limestone  of  that  period,  is 
always  poor  in  silver.  All  deposits  of  galena  which  occur  in 
heavy  masses  are  also  poor  in  silver.  Galena  which  in  small 
veins  ramifies  a  stratified  rock  is  generally  rich  in  silver,  and  the 
smallest  branches  and  forks  are  richest  The  heaviest  deposits 
of  galena  occur  in  limestone  rock.  The  dimensions  of  a  vein 
diminish  as  it  penetrates  sandstone  strata,  and  grow  still  smaller 
in  traversing  shale  or  slate.  In  these  rocks  the  metal  is  firequently 
replaced  by  day  or  fragments  of  rock,  and  the  vein  does  not  show 
any  ore. 

AUoi/s  of  Lead. — A  very  extensive  use  of  the  alloys  of  lead  is 
made  in  type  metaL  Nine  lead  and  one  antimony  forms  common 
type  metal;  seven  lead  and  one  antimony  is  used  for  lai^ge  and 
soft  type;  six  lead  and  one  antimony  for  large  type;  five  lead 
and  one  antimony  for  middle  type;  four  lead  and  one  antimony 
for  small  type;  and  three  lead  and  one  antimony  for  the  smallest 
kinds  of  type.  Tjrpe  metal  frequently  contains  tin,  copper,  bis- 
muth, and  other  metals.  Stereotype  metal  is  generally  lead  al- 
loyed with  antimony  in  the  rates  of  4  to  8  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter ;  to  this  is  always  added  some  bismuth,  tin,  and  fi^ 
quently  a  little  copper.  Soft  solder  varies  fix>m  66  lead  to  83 
lead  in  100  parts,  the  rest  is  tin.  A  small  amount  of  bismuth 
renders  lead  tougher ;  equal  parts  of  each  and  bismuth  form  a 
brittle  alloy.  Lead  and  tin  melt  together  in  all  proportions,  form- 
ing a  harder  and  tougher  metal  than  either  alone.    A  small  ad- 
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dition  of  lead  to  brass  causes  the  latter  to  be  tougher,  and  more 
suitable  for  use  in  the  machine  shop.  Lead  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  carbon ;  oxide  of  lead  mixed  with  fine  carbon,  and  heated  in 
a  covered  crucible,  forms  a  black  carburet  of  lead.  Lead  unites 
with  potassium  or  sodium  like  antimony,  but  does  not  absorb  so 
large  quantities  of  the  alkaline  metals  as  the  latter.  Arsenic  has 
a  strong  affinity  for  lead,  and  combines  with  it  on  covering  melted 
lead  with  arsenious  acid ;  arsenic-lead  and  oxide  of  lead  is  thus 
formed.  This  alloy,  98  lead  and  2  arsenic,  is  used  for  making 
shot,  by  dropping  the  fused  metal  from  a  high  elevation  in  a  shot- 
tower  into  a  basin  of  water;  or  throwing  the  fluid  metal  down  a 
stack  of  limited  height,  in  which  a  strong  draught  of  air  is  pro- 
duced by  a  blast-machine.  Mercury  amalgamates  veiy  readily 
with  lead.  A  rod  of  lead,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  will 
transfer  mercury  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  the  same  manner 
as  lamp-wick  conducts  oil.  An  amalgam  of  lead  crystallizes 
similar  to  that  of  gold,  from  which  the  superfluous  mercury  may 
be  separated  by  pressing  it  through  buckskin.  Copper  and  lead 
do  not  combine  very  readily,  they  require  a  white  heat  for  xmion. 
The  alloy  thus  formed,  under  the  influence  of  a  high  heat,  must 
be  suddenly  cooled,  or  both  metals  will  separate  in  cooling.  Lead 
may  be  separated  from  copper  by  liquation,  as  practised  in  refin- 
ing tin ;  but  all  the  lead  cannot  be  removed  by  these  means  ^  a 
small  quantity  always  adheres  tenaciously  to  copper.  This  alloy 
is  brittle ;  a  little  lead  is  injurious  to  copper.  Organ  pipes  con- 
sist of  lead  alloyed  with  tin,  about  half  and  half.  This  alloy  is 
cast,  instead  of  rolled,  in  the  desired  form  of  sheets,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  crystallized  metal  which  produces  a  finer  tone.  The 
sheets  are  formed  in  casting  the  metal  on  a  horizointal  table,  the 
thickness  is  regulated  by  the  height  of  a  rib,  or  bridge,  at  one  end, 
over  which  the  superfluous  metal  flows  off.  The  rough  sheets 
thus  obtained  are  planed,  by  means  of  a  carpenter's  plane,  bent 
up,  and  soldered.  An  alloy  of  19  lead  and  29  tin  forms  a  metal 
of  high  lustre,  which,  when  cast  over  a  polished  glass  or  metal 
plate,  shows  a  most  brilliant  polish.  "When  ends  of  glass  rods, 
previously  ground  to  the  forms  of  cut  precious  stones,  are  dipped 
into  this  melted  alloy,  convex  metal  cups  are  formed  which  resem- 
ble the  sparkling  of  diamonds.  This  alloy  is  soft,  and  cannot 
bear  wiping  with  a  cloth. 

Uses  of  Lead. — The  application  of  lead  for  pipes,  cisterns,  and 
domestic  utensils  is  generally  known.    It  is  extensively  used  in 
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nutantactamg  white  paint,  vUtelead,  and  caibooate  of  lead. 
The  rich  colors  of  chromium  are  chiefly  lead  and  that  metaJ. 
The  salts  of  lead  are  poisonooB ;  and  those  vho  make  use  of  this 
metal  for  conducting  water  or  foiming  cooking  ntensils;  ou^it  to 
reflect  before  adopting  it  Lead  in  sheets  is  inserted  in  founda- 
tion-wftlls  for  preventing  dampness  in  dwelling  It  is  worthy 
of  attenticn  that  iron  bars,  fastened  hj  means  ot  lead  into  stonea^ 
have  been  protected  against  corrosion  bj  this  metal;  we  find 
iron  rods  in  old  buildings,  which  have  thns  been  preaerred  for 


The  total  annual  prodnction  of  lead  may  be  estimated  at  about 
120,000  tons ;  of  which  the  United  States  famish  about  20,000 
tons ;  Spain  30,000  tons,  and  England  40,000  tons ;  the  remain- 
der is  manufactured  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

ifMiufacttire  of  Lead. — ^Although  lead  may  readily  be  revi-red 
^m  its  ores  by  implying  a  moderate  heat  and  by  am[de  tiwanaj 
yet,  to  obtain  as  mnch  metal  as  possible  at  the  least  cost,  has 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  forms  in  iumaoes  and  methods  in  the 
tareatment  of  ores.  Galena  is  reduced  simply  by  melting  it  in  a 
black  poL  If  a  Western  backwoodsman  wants  shot  or  bulM^ 
he  will  kindle  a  fire  in  a  hollow  tree  or  an  old  stomp  of  a  tree^ 
place  some  galena  cm  the  charred  wood  and  melt  it  down.  Afier 
cooling,  he  finds  the  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow.  For- 
merly lead  was  smelted  in  log-fiimaces,  in  Missouri — a  mde  kind 
of  square  furnace,  constructed  of  logs  or  stones.    Fig.  SS3,  shows 


such  a  fiimace.  The  front  wall  of  sach  a  furnace  is  aboat.8  feet 
wide,  and  7  high.  The  hearth  in  the  bottom  of  the  interior  is  about 
2  feet  wide,  8  feet  long,  and  10  or  12  inches  high,  forming  ledges 
or  boshes  with  the  side-walls  1  foot  in  width.    The  arch  in  &on^ 
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whioh.  admits  air  into  the  furnace,  la  about  2  feet  liigh  and  wide, 
and  ia  temporarilj  shut  by  stones,  claj,  or  brick.  A  basin. in 
'  firont  of  the  Aimace  receives  the  fiised  metal^  from  which  it  is 
ladled  into  the  pig-moulds.  The  operation  in  this  furnace  was 
simple;  a  layer  of  heavy  logs  was  placed  horizontally  in  the 
bottom;  then  billets  of  split  wood  were  set  upright,  and  these 
covered  with  galena;  the  top  of  the  ore  was  covered  by  small 
wood.  A  fire  kindled  in  the  front  arch  will  char  the  lower  parts 
of  wood  first ;  and  by  the  time  the  heat  is  conveyed  to  the  ore 
sufEicient  for  melting,  the  hot  charcoal  below  will  expel  sulphur 
and  precipitate  the  metal,  which  flows  out  as  it  is  formed.  One 
heat  requires  24  hours ;  after  which  the  furnace  is  cooled  and 
the  ashes  removed ;  then  it  is  charged  anew.  About  60  per  cent, 
of  metal  is  thus  obtained  from  the  ore.  The  ashes  which  re* 
main  contain  much  metal,  and  are  subjected  to  a  second  smelt- 
ing in  the  ash-ftirnace.  Both  these  kind  of  furnaces  are  now  obso- 
lete ;  they  are  replaced  by  more  perfect  ones. 

In  the  system  of  smelting  lead  ores  there  is  more  variety  than 
in  any  other  class  of  smelting  operations.  The  ore  is  not  generally 
roasted  in  this  country  previous  to  smelting,  although  it  is  in 
others.  A  preparation  of  the  ore — such  as  crushing  and  washing 
— ^is  not  practised  here,  however  carefully  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  shall  describe  the  various  methods,  and  allude 
to  such  apparatus  and  operations  only  as  are  approved  of  at  the 
present  time. 

The  method  of  smelting  lead  at  the  northwestern  mines  in 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  the  adjoining  States,  is  to  pick  the  ore 
well  by  hand  and  remove  gangue,  which  .consists  chiefly  of  heavy 
spar  and  quartz,  and  then  smelt  it  in  reverberatory  or  blast  fur- 
naces. The  rich  slags  obtained  by  these  processes  lure  once  more 
subjected  to  smelting  in  a  slag-furnace.  There  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  the  reverberatory  furnaces  for  smelting 
lead  or  other  metals ;  that  which  is  represented  in  figs.  834  and 
836,  will  impart  quite  as  correct  an  idea  of  such  a  furnace  as.  any 
other  form.  The  furnace  hearth  for  smelting  lead  is  about  8  feet 
long,  and  6  feet  wide ;  the  arch  is  24  or  26  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom. There  are  ^  or  8  small  work  doors  on  each  side  of  the  fur- 
nace, beside  the  tap-hole  for  the  metal,  and  one  for  the  scoria.  The 
hearth  is  formed  of  poor  refiractory  slags,  firmly  rammed  down 
to  form  a  basin  towards  the  tap-side.  From  this  side  the  metal 
is  run  into  an  iron  kettle,  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  moulds. 
42 
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In  the  middle  of  the  loof  there  is  an  apertaxe  for  chaiging  ths 
ore  into  the  fumaoe. 


When  the  furnace  is  heated  and  charged  with  about  a  ton 
of  ore,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  for  the  first  couple  of  hoars.  All 
the  doois  are  closed  dming  this  interval,  and  the  register  at  tite 
chinmey  is  lowered.  During  this  process  of  sweating,  some  metal 
is  separated  and  gathers  in  the  basin  of  the  furnace.  When  the  ore 
is  thus  unifortnlj  heated,  some  fine  charcoal  is  thrown  into  Ae  fiir- 
naoe  and  mixed  with  the  slag.  The  metal  thus  formed  is  tapped 
off,  the  heat  raised,  and  then  the  slag  is  dUigentij  stirred.  When 
the  charcoal  mixed  with  the  ore  ia  nearly  consumed,  more  is 
thrown  in,  and  the  slag  and  coal  are  toilied  over  tc^ether  bj 
means  of  paddles,  or  iron  bars  flattened  at  one  end.  This  opera- 
tion of  alternately  throwing  in  fine  coal,  mixing  it  with  the  ore 
and  tapping  met^  is  continued  until  nearly  all  of  it  is  ezhaastea 
fix}m  the  ore.  The  heat  in'  the  furnace  is  a  doll  red  heat,  kept  up 
rather  by  means  of  the  burning  sulphor  than  the  combustion  of 
any  fiael  in  the  grate.    When  the  metal  ia  nearly  extracted  from 
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the  ore,  the  heat  is  gradually  raised  on  it  At  last  some  few 
shovels  full  of  qoicklime,  with  some  charcoal,  are  thrown  in", 
and  this  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  to  it  a  strong  heat  is  imported. 
This  generally  brings  out  all  the  metal  which  can  be  obtained, 
and  which  amounts  to  about  72  per  cent  of  the  ore  at  the  West- 
em  iiimaces.  The  slag  which  is  removed  after  the  charge  is  ex- 
hausted, is  subjected  to  re-amelting  in  the  slag  furnace.  About 
4  hours  axe  required  for  one  heat  at  a  furnace ;  smelting  about  i 
tons  of  metal  in  24  hours.  Near  Galena,  Mo.,  abbut  1  cord  of 
wood  is  used  for  smelting  a  ton  of  lead ;  the  wages  amount  to 
$2  50,  and  geoend  expenses  about  $2. 

The  blast  furnaces  in  use  for  the  reduction  of  galena,  are  about 
6  or  7  feet  high,  and  12  inches  wide.  They  are  worked  by  a  tu- 
yere in  ihe  back  of  the  furnace.  The  interior  does  not  materially 
differ  in  form  &om  a  common  cupel  oven,  with  the  exception  of 
being  square,  and  having  an  open  tymp.  In  fig.  S36  a  vertical 
section  of  such  a  furnace  is  shown ;  it  requires  no  particular  de- 


Bcription.  The  operation  of  smelting,  which  we  shall  describe 
here^ler,  is  very  sipaple.  In  the  Western  States  the  furnace  is  fed 
with  charcoal,  of  which  10  bushels  are  consumed  for  smelting  1  ton 
of  lead ;  besides  f^  of  a  cord  of  wood.  Three  thousand  pounds  of 
ore  furnish  about  a  ton  or  2,100  pounds  of  metal,  which  makes 
the  yield  70  per  cent  Three  hands  are  required  to  attend  a  fur- 
nace. The  expenses  of  smelting  a  ton  of  lead  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  $5  or  $6,  inclusive  of  charcoal.  A  fiimace  fumishea 
1  ton  of  metal  in  12  hours. 
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^e  stags  obtained  from  the  rererberatory  aztd  the  blast  fin^ 
aace,  and  those  from  all  ash  fornaces  of  the  lead  regioQ,  are  re- 
smelted  in  the  slag  Aunace.  This  is  a  lov  furnace  aboat  2}  or 
8  feet  high,  and  about  24  inches  square,  or  the  borisgoatalseotioD 
fbnns  an  oblong  of  22  by  28  inches.    Fig.  S37  repreatoits  a  slag 


furnace.  The  hearth  in.  which  the  reduction  is  porformed,  is  oob- 
structed  of  cast-iron  plates,  so  that  no  lead  m&j  be  lost  in  diascdv- 
ing  the  hearthstones.  The  &ont-plate  ia  exposed  to  the  fire,  the 
others  are  covered  Toy  heavy  charcoal  dost ;  the  bottom  slopes 
very  much,  as  is  shown  in  the  drawing.  Some  of  theae  fornaces 
are  not  provided  with  iron  plates ;  ibej  are  conaeqaently  much 
e^iosed  to  injury  by  the  fused  slag,  and  cause  in  conseqoenoe 
loss  of  metal  In  front  are  two  iron  basing  one  receives  the 
melted  lead  and  scoria  as  they  issae  from  the  foraaoe ;  the  lead 
remains  in  the  first,  the  scoria  nms  over  the  top  of  it  into  the  sec- 
ond baas,  and  as  this  is  filled  with  cold  water,  it  is  cooled,  flies 
into  small  pieces,  and  is  thus  shovelled  oat  and  thrown  aside. 
The  slags  before  they  are  subjected  to  reduction  in  these  furnace^ 
are  either  pounded  in  a  stamping  null  in  order  to  recover  grains 
of  metal  which  may  happen  to  be  inclosed  in  them^  or  are  simply 
broken  into  pieces  of  the  sze  of  a  hen's  egg,  by  means  of  a  ham- 
mer or  ponnder.  The  yield  of  a  furnace  is  equal  u\  and  some- 
times, by  smelting  rich  slags,  superior  to  that  of  the  blast  furnace ; 
2,500  pounds,  and  frequently  qiore,  lead  is  smelted  in  12  hoois. 
The  slags  obtained  are  by  no  means  free  from  oxide  of  lead;  it 
contains  as  much  as  20  per  cent  of  metal  Charcoal  is  in  general 
use  as  fuel  in  ^ese  furnaces. 
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At  Ha  Engluh  minea  the  orea  ore  aabjected  to  a  meohaiueal 
purification  before  sending  them  to  the  Binelt>irorks.  The  aruds 
ore  U  assorted  by  hand,  after  which  it  is  subjected  to  grinding  be- 
tween fluted  rollers,  similar  to  those  represented  in  fig.  386. 


When  the  ore,  or  a  part  of  it  is  so  hard  as  to  injure  the  hard  cast* 
iron  rollers,  it  is  sent  to  the  stamping  milL  Ores  which  are  re- 
quired to  be  very  fine  are  also  stamp^  after  having  been  crushed 
between  the  rollers.  Thus  converted  into  sand,  it  is  washed  in 
order  to  remove  gangne  and  adhering  impurities.  The  crude 
pieces  are,  in  some  instances,  sifted  and  washed  before  they  are 
crushed.  After  the  ore  has  beeu  so  far  diminished  in  size  as  to 
be  suitable  for  effectual  washing,  it  is  sifted  into  the  toasing-tub, 
fig.  339,  or  into  the  jigging  apparatos.    This  is  a  tub  with  water, 


in  which  a  round  common  sieve  is  moved  by  hand,  and  in  direct 
ing  that  motion  skilfully  up  and  down  the  impurities  are  brought 
on  the  top  of  the  or  j.  The  separation  of  impurilaea  is  essentially 
effected  by  hand,  the  use  of  sieves  and  water  merely  assists  this 
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operation.  The  leading  object  in  this  case  is  to  force  water 
through  the  meshes  of  a  sieve,  in  which  a  conple  of  inches  of  ore 
■and  ia  contained ;  the  water  in  pas^ng  through  the  stratum  of 
ore  will  raise  the  light  particles  above  the  hearj  ones,  which 
finally  form  the  lower  stratum  in  the  sieve.  It  ia  immaterial  to 
the  success  of  the  operation  if  the  water  is  moved,  or  the  Sieve 
with  the  ore  is  moved ;  the  first  plan  has  been  successfuQj  re- 
sorted to,  and  a  pump  made  to  drive  water  through  stationary 
sieves.  The  impure  readuum  thus  obtained,  is  subjected  to  wash- 
ing in  a  cbtem,  simply  by  agitation  with  a  shovel ;  or,  the  ore  is 
washed  in  a  short  labyrinth.  The  most  successful  mode  of  sep- 
arating the  impurities  from  the  crushed  ore,  is  that  by  means  of 
the  sweep-table,  shown  in  figs.  340  and  S41.  The  operation  on 
these  tables  has  been  described  in  Fart  Second  of  this  work. 


A  machine  generally  useful  ia  the  dolly  tub,  shown  in  fig.  842. 
In  turning  the  vertical  shafl  with  its  paddles,  by  means  of  the 
pulley  A,  or  a  winch,  the  ore  and  water  in  the  tub  are  set  in  mo- 
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tioQ ;  tbe  first  on  being  suspended  in  tli$  latter  will  settle  soonest, 
9nd  tte  lighter  impurities  afterwards.  Tlie  separation  may  be 
accelerated  by  striking  the  sides  of  the  tub. 


The  smelting  of  lead  ores  in  England  ia  almost  exclusiTely 
performed  in  reverberatory  furnaces.  Fig.  34S  A  shows  the  ver- 
tical section  of  a  smelting  furnace,  and  B  a  plane  of  it     The 


hearth,  which  is  about  12  feet  both  in  length  and  width,  is  formed 
of  slags  and  considerably  hollow ;  it  is  about  24  inches  from  the 
doorsill  to  the  deepest  place.  Its  general  slope  is  towards  the 
basin  C,  where  it  is  lowest. 

The  operation  in  these  iumaces  is  simOar  to  that  described 
above.  When  the  hearth  is  formed  by  refuse,  or  slags  of  previous 
smeltings,  and  settled  by  heat,  the  ore  is  charged  tiirough  the 
aperture  in  the  top,  to  the  amount  of  20  cwt  at  once.    It  is  sub- 
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jected  for  2  bonis  to  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  expel  most  of  iba 
Bolpbur ;  meanfime  all  apertures  to  the  iumaoe  are  closed.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  furnace  is  <^ned,  and  the  ledoo- 
tion  of  the  ore  gradaallj  accomplished,  bj  tbiowiDg  in  small  du^ 
ooal,  stirring  the  mass,  and  tapping  the  metal  into  the  basin  C  The 
slag  which  passes  out  ivitb  the  metal  is  retnmed  to  the  furnace, 
and  worked  with  the  other  slags.  When  the  ore  is  almost  ex- 
hausted of  its  lead  some  qoicklime  is  thrown  in,  a  strong  heat  is 
finally  given,  and  when  all  the  lead  wbicb  may  be  obtained  is  le- 
moTed,  the  slags  are  drawn  oat  and  a  fresh  charge  of  ore  is  in- 
troduced. From  4^  to  6  hours  are  required  for  tiie  extraction  of 
,  the  metal,  after  which  the  slags  still  otmtaiQ  fixtm  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  metaL  From  ^  to  |  of  a  ton  of  inferior  mineral  ooal  ia 
consumed  in  smelting  a  ton  of  lead. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  the  Uast  furnace  called  Scotch  fo^ 
naee,  fig.  344,  is  used  for  smelting  lead  ores.    In  that  case  the 


ores  are,  previously  to  smelting,  roasted  in  a  reverberatfay  to- 
nace  with  a  shallow  or  Sat  hearth.  In  roasting,  about  half  a  ton  of 
ore  ia  chained,  gently  heated  and  diligently  stirred  for  two  or  three 
hours,  so  as  to  expel  all  or  most  of  the  sulphur.  Boasted  ore 
furnishes  about  twice  the  quantity  of  metal,  in  the  same  time  that 
crude  ore  does.  From  one  to  two  tons  of  metal  are  smelted  in  « 
fiirnace  during  a  shift  of  14  or  15  hours.  The  metal  of  this  opera- 
tion is  generally  very  pure,  and  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  rich  slags  produced  either  in  the  reverberatory,  or  in  the 
blast  furnace,  are  resmelted  in  the  slag  fumac^  as  described  abova 

la  France  the  smelting  of  lead  ores  is  in  some  places  pe^ 
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fermed  in  revecberatoiy  frmuoes,  vith  ilie  naistBiice  of  iron  ora 
When  the  cmde  ore  and  dbgB  in  tlie  faniace  are  so  &r  exhausted 
of  tiieir  metal,  as  to  yield  tto  more  lead  by  the  addition  of  small 
charcoal  and  increased  heat,  the  smelter  throws  into  tiie  fiimaoe 
some  stamped  and  washed  ^>arry  iron  oie,  instead  of  lime ;  this 
amoonta  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  lead  ore  pnioari^  charged. 

This  addition  stiffens  the  slag ;  which  is  sow  withdrawn  &om 
the  fumaoe,  and  sal^eoted  to  reamelting  in  the  slag-hearth.  Nearly 
all  the  lead  is  obtained  irom  the  slags  in  this  last  operation. 

In  Germany  genaially  the  ores  are  purified  by  hand ;  washed, 
stamped,  and  washed  again, .  and  roasted  with  salt,  or  iron,  or 
iron  or& 

The  roasted  ore  is  smelted  in  blast-jumaces,  which  are  irom 
12  to  14  feet  high.  The  construction  of  such  a  iiimace  is  shown 
in  fig.  S46.    The  front  or  tymp  of  the  famace  is  walled  up  with 


bricks,  which  are  temporarily  pat  in  with  clay  mortar.  The  width 
of  the  furnace  is  from  12  to  14  inches  square  or  oblong.  The 
hearth,  or  bottom  of  the  fVimace,  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  charcoal  dust  firmly  rammed  in.  The  basin  outeide  of  the 
^mp  contains  the  lead  which  is  tapped  off  by  opening  a  tap-hole 
communicating  with  its  bottom.  The  .slags  are  conducted  on  a 
slope  to  a  hoBm  wherein  they  are  accumulated  for  re-smelting. 

This  fiimace  may  be  fed  either  by  cbarcoal  or  coke ;  the  lat- 
ter requires  a  blast  somewhat  stronger  than  the  former,  but  in  no 
case  more  than  ^  or  |  pound  pressure.    A  fon-blower  is  suffident 
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for  cluirooal ;  coke  requires  a  cylinder  blast  Ooke  operates  as 
well  as  charcoal,  and  yields  equally  as  much  and  as  good  metal 
from  the  ore  as  the  latter.  In  working  the  furnace,  it  is  wanned 
previously  to  charging  ore,  which  is  mixed  with  fluxes,  such  as 
Utharge,  iron  ore,  calc-spar,  fiupr-spar,  or  other  substances.  Fuel 
and  ore  are  charged  alternately,  as  at  any  other  blast  furnace. 
The  blast  is  gently  urged  in  case  charcoal  is  the  friel.  -  The  metal, 
or  metals,  gather  below  the  tuyere  in  the  basin  of  the  hearth,  and 
separate  into  various  strata;  pure  lead  and. all  the  silver  is  at  the 
bottom ;  upon  this  there  is  a  stratum  of  alloys  of  lead  and  other 
metals,  and  on  the  top  a  stratum  of  matt  which  is  covered  by  the 
poor  silicious  slags.  The  latter  may  be  carefully  drawn  off  and 
removed  without  drawing  any  matt  or  metal.  When  the  matt 
reaches  so  high  as  to  admit  very  little  slag  on  its  surface,  the  blast 
is  stopped,  the  tuyere  temporarily  closed  up,  and  the  metal  tapped 
Into  the  basin.  As  the  purest  metal  is  below  the  matt^  and  the 
furnace  tapped  at  the  bottom,  this  flows  out  first ;  and  when  the 
drawing  is  not  hurried,  it  may  in  some  measure  be  separated  from 
the  impure  metal  and  the  matt  on  its  top.  Generally  the  metal 
is  tapped  from  the  furnace  at  intervals  of  8  hours,  and  very  little 
is  left  in  the  furnace.  When  it  is  thus  removed,  the  hearth  is 
cleared  of  adhering  cinder  by  opening  the  tymp,  and  the  opera* 
tion  goes  on  as  before.  A  continual  blast  of  six  days  and  nights 
work  may  thus  be  made,  after  which  the  furnace  is  cooled  and 
thoroughly  repaired.  In  the  basin  before  the  hearth,  into  which 
the  metal  has  been  tapped,  and  which  is  kept  well  heated,  the 
metals  separate  again  into  different  strata,  which  may  be  obtained 
after  removing  the  cold  crust  of  slags,  as  it  forms  on  the  surface. 
As  the  purest  lead  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  it  is  ladled  out 
afl«r  the  upper  strata  of  alloy  and  matt  have  been  removed.  In 
this  operation  the  poor  slags  are  thrown  away, -and  the  rich  ones 
and  matt  are  resmelted  with  the  ore. 

The  best,  and  purest  kind  of  lead  is  smelted  in  a  peculiarly 
constructed  reverberatory  furnace,  of  which  fig.  346  A,  shows  a 
vertical  section  across  the  furnace.  We  observe  here  the  strongly 
sloping  hearth.  B  is  a  longitudinal  section,  and  C  shows  a  plane 
of  hearth,  grate  and  charging  door  D.  The  hearth  is  formed  of 
loam,  about  12  inches  thick,  into  the  surface  of  which  a  layer  of 
finely  broken  slags,  about  4  inches  thick,  is  firmly  pounded,  and 
cemented  by  heat  The  basin  of  the  hearth  is  about  6  inches 
deep ;  towards  both  bridges  it  rises  considerably  more.  The  hearth 
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of  the  famace  is  about  12  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide.    Wood  ia 
used  as  fuel 


Tte  operatioa  in  this  furnace  is  similar  to  that  described  above, 
fbr  other  reverberatoriea.  The  ore  is  successfallj  sweated,  roasted, 
and  reduced.  The  slags  which  remain  after  that  operation  are 
reduced  in  the  blast  furnace.  In  front  of  the  furnace,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  is  a  cast-iron  pan,  or  kettle,  into  which  the  lead  is 
tapped,  and  from  which  it  is  ladled  into  the  pig  moulds.  In  these 
pans  verj  large  crystals  of  lead  may  be  obtained,  when  the  metal 
is  suffered  to  cool  slowly. 


At  the  Hartz  mountains,  in  northern  Germany,  galena  is  re- 
duced by  the  assistance  of  iron  in  blast,  or  e^bow  furnaces.  When 
conatmcted  for  using  coke,  these  furnaces  are  very  low,  or  not 


J 
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more  than  •  or  4  feet  higk ;  for  oharooal  tbey  ave  from  18  to  20 

feet  high.  Fig.  347  shows  at  A,  a  vertical  section  of  ore  throogh 
the  tuyere.  B  is  a  vertical  section  seen  from  the  front  The 
furnace  is  chiefly  constructed  of  granite,  or  sandstone.  The 
hearth  is  formed  of  fine  coal  and  clay.  The  tymp  is  of  commcai 
brick.  The  interior  is  about  2^  feet  by  15  inches  at  the  tuyere ; 
the  mouth — ^top — ^is  16  inches  wide,  and  round.  On  the  top  of 
the  furnace  is  a  labyrintbic  succession  of  chambers,  as  shown  in 
B,  into  which  the  dust  from  the  ore,  or  the  oxides  of  the  volatile 
metals  are  condensed.  The  mouUi  isfrmnel  shaped  to  prevent 
the  deposition  of  volatile  metal  near  or  below  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace.  A  hood  formed  at  the  tymp,  and  which  communicates 
with  the  condensing  chamber,  draws  in  the  vapors  of  those  metals 
which  escape  at  the  tymp. 

The  ore  which  is  smelted  in  these  furnaces  is  always  extremely 
well  prepared,  pounded  and  washed.  Instead  of  iron  ore,  granu- 
lated cast-iron  is  used  with  success.  The  ores  may  be  very  im- 
pure, but  the  lead  is  always  obtained  in  great  purity. 

Thoory  of  smelting  Lead  Ore. — The  reduction  of  lead  ores  is 
extremely  simple.  In  all  instances  of  smelting,  a  considerable 
loss  of  metal  is  experienced,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  a  close 
examination  of  the  process,  and  we  may  assert,  that  no  metallur- 
gical operation  is  more  thoroughly  and  scientifically  known  than 
the  reviving  of  lead.  This  metal  is  in  most  instances  the  bearer 
of  silver,  the  bulk  of  which  is  obtained  from  lead  ores.  In 
order  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  losd  in  lead  metal,  and  also  a 
suspected  loss  of  precious  metal,  much  labor  and  ingenuity  has 
been  bestowed  on  this  subject. 

In  the  smelting  of  crude  galena  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
the  sulphuret,  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  deprived 
of  a  part  of  its  sulphur  by  heat ;  metal  is  formed,  and  as  oxygen 
finds  access  to  the  ore,  oxide  of  lead,  and  consequently  sulphate 
of  lead  is  also  formed.  The  proportion  of  these  substances  de- 
pends of  course  on  the  degree  of  care  bestowed  upon  the  process. 
When  after  two  hours  the  roasting  of  the  ore  is  so  &r  completed 
as  to  admit  of  its  reduction,  the  heat  is  raised  so  high'  as  to  form 
a  pasty  mass.  Oxide  of  lead  and  sulphuret  of  lead  now  mix 
completely  and  form  metal,  sulphuret,  and  sulphate,  from  which 
mixture  the  metal  parts  by  force  of  gravitation.  In  mixing  car- 
bon with  the  slag  the  sulphate  is  reduced  to  sulphuret^  which  is 
again  deprived  of  its  sulphur  by  heat    Thus,  by  alternate  oxidar 
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tion  and  reduction  of  the  ore,  a  certain  amount  of  metal  is  ab- 
stracted. The  revival  of  lead  from  the  slag,  causes  it  to  be  more 
refractory  at  the  end  of  the  operation  than  it  was  at  first,  because 
thesolpfaiiret  or  the  oxide  of  Jeadi,  which  was  tiie  cause  of  its  fusi- 
bility, is  chiefly  removed.  When  the  slags  are  so  pasty  as  to  in- 
close grains  of  metal  which  have  not  the  power  of  separating  by 
gravity  or  cohesion,  they  cannot  yield  any  metal  although  the 
whole  of  it  may  be  revived.  In  order  to  obtain  bII  the  metal 
from  the  slag  it  ought  to  be  at  least  as  fluid  as  the  metal  itself, 
at  the  same  degree  of  heat  Such  a  slag  is  not  easily  obtained 
without  oxide  of  lead,  or  sulphurets  of  other  metals.  Salts  of 
any  Jdnd,  such  as  fluorides,  chlorides,  and  sulphates^  form  the 
best  auxihaties  in  this  operation ;  and  if  present  only  in  a  small 
quantity  they  are  of  service.  Lead,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  in 
fact  all  the  fltsible  metals  will  readily  separate  from  other  matter 
than  metals,  in  virtue  of  their  gravity  and  cohesion,  but  it  is  a 
necessary  condition  o^  their  separation  that  the  matter  with  which 
these  metals  are  combined  should  be  fluid.  The  metal  cannot 
separate  from  a  dry  slag,  an  agglutination  of  its  partides  is  neces- 
sary before'it  can  subside. 

A  fluid  cinder  is  necessary  not  only  for  the  agglutination  of 
liie  metallic  particles,  but  also  for  their  piroduction*  When  a 
dry  or  pulverulent  mixture  is  loixed  with  carbon,  oxygen  may 
be  abstracted  from  it  by  the  carbon ;  but  as  the  newly-formed 
particle  of  metal  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  oxygen — ^which  it 
will  absorb  from  the  products  of  combustion  if  it  cannot  obtain  it 
in  another  form — ^it  will  oxidize  as  quickly  as  it  is  reduced.  If 
metallic  oxides,  or  sulphurets  and  slags,  are  fluid,  the  addition  of 
carbon  to  the  mixture  will  deprive  the  oxidized  metal  of  oxy- 
gen ;  and  if  the  metal  as  well  as  the  slags  continue  to  be  fluid, 
the  latter  will  protect  the  first  against  oxygen. :  The  fluidity  of 
the  slags  will  also  admit  of  the  subsidence  and  gathering  of  the 
metallic  particles. 

In  smelting  galena  in  a  reverberatory,  we  deprive  the  slags 
gradually  of  the  means  of  fluidity  by  abstracting  that  metal  fit>m 
them  whidi  has  been  the  cause  of  their  fusibility.  This  abstrac- 
tion can  be  carried  only  to  a  certam  point  When  the  slags 
cease  to  be  fiisible  at  the  heat  by  which  the  metal  melts,  they 
must  cease  to  furnish  metal  any  further,  however  much  may  be 
contained  in  them.  We  perceive,  therefore,  very  readily,  that 
the  quantity  of  metal  retained  by  the  slag  depends  entirely  on  its 
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Aiflibility,  and  not  on  its  composition.  Lead,  like  the  precious 
metals,  separates  easily  from  all  other  matter,  and  thus  far  the 
composition  of  the  slags  has  little  effi^ct  on  its  quality.  If  in 
operating  on  galena,  fluxes  can  be  introduced  which  continue  the 
fluidity  of  the  slags  at  a  moderate  heat,  all  the  lead,  even  the  last 
particle  of  it,  may  be  obtained.  ' 

The  fluidity  of  slags  depends  as  well  on  heat  as  on  their  com- 
position ;  we  may  continue  the  fluidity  of  a  slag  by  increasing 
the  heat ;  this,  however  applicable  intix  some  metals,  is  not  the 
fiict  with  lead.  When  the  heat  on  metals  is  raised  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  they  evaporate.  In  any  smelting  operation,  there- 
fore, it  should  not  exceed  thfit  degree.  Metallic  lead,  and  espe- 
cially oxide  of  lead,  sulphuret  and  salts  of  lead,  are  very  volatile, 
and  a  strong  heat  on  them  must  be  avoided.  It  must  be,  there- 
fore, the  practice  to  smelt  lead  by  as  low  a  heat  as  possible;  and 
in  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  mixture  of  ore  must  be  prepared 
which  affords  a  fusible  slag  without  lead. 

Lead  combines  very  readily  with  other  substances  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  in  most  instances  in  definite  proportions. 
Iroa  wiU  combine  with  sulphur  in  aU  p^po^tioIl3,  burnot  so 
lead.  There  are  various  combinations  of  lead  and  sulphur,  which, 
when  exposed  to  heat,  form  the  combination  which  we  recognize 
in  galena.  If  less  sulphur  is  present,  metal  and  sulphuret  are 
formed.  This  accounts  for  the  revival  of  pure  lead  firom  gal^ui 
that  is  partially  roasted.  In  the  composition  of  reverberatoiy 
and  blast  furnace  slags,  we  find  the  means  of  detecting  the  true 
conditions  under  which  lead  is  smelted  most  profitably. 

A  slag  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  metal  by  a  long-con- 
tinued operation  in  the  reverberatory — 16  hours'  work — con- 
tained still  IS  per  cent  of  oxide  of  lead,  63*5  oxide  of  iron,  11*5 
barytas,  and  6  sulphuret  of  lead ;  also  17  silex.  This  shows  that 
the  last  particles  of  sulphur  will  adhere  to  lead,  when  all  other 
substances  are  oxidized.  A  reverberatory  slag  entirely  firee  fix)m 
sulphur,  contained  sulphate  of  barytas  61j  sulphate  of  lime  10*6, 
fluoric  acid  1*5,  protoxide  of  iron  S,  and  oxide  of  lead  84.  A 
slag  obtained  from  impure  galena,  that  is,  an  ore  from  which 
heavy  spar  could  not  be  separated,  was  composed  of  80  sulphate 
of  lead,  24  sulphate  of  barytas,  5*6  gypsum,  8*5  fluoric  acid,  14*7 
carbonate  of  lime,  2  sulphuret  of  leaid,  5*6  protoxide  of  iron,  8 
oxide  of  zinc.  A  very  fluid  slag  which  flowed  off  with  the  metal, 
contained  sulphate  of  lead  9,  sulphate  of  barytas  80,  sulphate  of 
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lime  33,  fluoric  acid  13'6,  lime  8*8,  oxide  of  iron  2,  oxide  of  zinc 
2.  This  contains  the  least  lead,  and  large  quantities  of  alkaline 
salts ;  all  the  alkaline  earths  are  combined  with  some  acid,  which 
renders  the  compound  fluid. 

The  last-mentioned  slag  is  produced  from  crude  galena  which 
has  been  merely  freed  by  hand  &om  impurities,  and  for  these 
reasons  we  invite  attention  to  it  It  shows  a  very  rational 
operation,  and  one  most  suitable  for  our  country.  The  ore  is 
charged  in  the  fiirnace  in  the  common  manner,  and  reduced  so 
far  as  it  will  furnish  metal.  When  the  slag  becomes  too  stiff  for 
yielding  metal,  some  finely*pulyerized  fluate  of  lime  is  thrown  in 
and  mixed  with  the  mass.  This  renders  the  barytas  and  gypsum 
fusible,  and  the  reduction  of  galpna  may  take  place.  So  long  as 
the  fluidity  of  the  slag  is  continued,  lead  is  formed.  To  render 
this  operation  profitable,  fluate  of  lime  should  be  used  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity;  but  as  this  cannot  be  obtained  always,  we 
propose  the  substitution  of  chlorine  for  fluorine,  which  possesses 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  the  latter  the  quality  of  fluxing  sulphates. 
In  thia  instance,  gypsmn  and  common  salt  may  be  pnlverized  to- 
gether  when  damp.  These  form  a  very  fluid  slag  with  barytas, 
lime,  iron,  and  other  metals. 

The  following  reverberatory  slag  shows  that  lead  can  be  re- 
moved almost  entirely  from  the  ore,  in  oxidizing  the  mixture 
completely.  A  slag  from  zinc  ore  contained  64*5  protoxide  of 
iron,  2'6  oxide  of  lead,  1  oxide  of  zinc,  2*6  alumina,  and  29*6 
fiilex.  The  iron  and  silex  here  form  the  slag.  It  must  be  ob- 
served  that  in  precipitating  all  the  lead  from  a  slag  by  means  of 
iron,  the  metal  Will  contain  much  iron  and  be  otherwise  impure. 
When  an  ore  contains  much  zinc  there  is  hardly  any  other  pro- 
fitable way  of  smelting  it  than  to  flux  by  means  of  iron,  either 
with  iron  ore  or  pyrites ;  aU,  or  most  of  the  zinc,  remains  then 
in  the  slag.  ■ 

The  slags  of  blast  furnaces  differ  somewhat  firom  those  of  the 
ifeverberatory,  in  containing  more  silex,  and,  in  most  cases,  less 
lead.  A  slag  which  was  formed  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  consid- 
ered as  exhausted  of  lead,  contained  84*4  oxide  of  iron,  6*6  oxide 
of  lead,  7  lime,  9  sulphuret  of  iron,  a  little  manganese  and  oxide 
of  zinc,  and  34*8  silex.  A  slag  from  an  argentiferous  galena  con- 
tained protoxide  of  iron,  45*4 ;  magnesia,  11*2 ;  sulphuret  of  iron, 
2;  alumina,  8*9;  and  silex,  36*3.  The  following  proportions 
show  that  a  large  quantity  of  lime  is  of  np  advantage :  protoxide 
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of  iron,  25;  lime,  24;  sine,  10*6;  oxide  of  lead,  8;  alamina,  7; 
silex,  28*5.  The  following  is  a  profitable  slag :  protoxide  of  iron, 
84-8;  oxide  of  zinc,  6*8;  oxide  of  copper,  2*4;  manganese,  7; 
lime,  6*6;  magnesia,  *6;  oxide  of  lead,  2;  salphniet  of  iron,  12; 
alumina,  8*4.  - 

When  ores  are  exposed  to  a  low  heat»  they  hardl j  enter  into 
any  combination  with  silex,  and  of  these  the  oxides  only.  Snl- 
phurets,  sulphates,  chlorides,  flaorides,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  me- 
tallic compounds,  do  not  combine  with  silex;  it  is  only  after  aD 
other  matter  is  evaporated  that  the  oxides  unite  with  that  acidi 
We  may  smelt  lead  to  perfection  without  forming  any  silicate, 
but  this  requires  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine,  flu* 
orine,  or  some  other  permanent  acid.  In  roasting  the  ores  before 
smelting  we  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
fusibility  of  the  sulphurets  and  acids,  and  are  compelled  to  form 
silicates,  because  those  substances  which  form  a  fluid  slag  in  the 
low  heat  of  a  reverberatory,  evaporate  in  the  heat  of  a  blast-fur> 
nace  and  are  lost:  When  it  is  in  our  power  to  form  a  fusible  slag, 
either  by  means  of  fluates  or  chlorides  and  sulphates,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  smelt  in  a  reverberatory  than  in  a  blast-ftimace^  and 
precipitate  the  lead  to  within  a  few  per  oent  in  the  first  and  only 
operation.  In  this  instance  the  ore  needs  no  crushing  and  expen- 
sive washing,  a  removal  of  the  coarsest  pieces  of  quartz  and  of 
the  loam  is  the  only  labor  necessary  to  be  performed  on  it  l%e 
presence  of  quartz  will  not  influence  the  result^  because  when 
other  adds  are  present  it  does  not  enter  into  combination.  K  no 
materials  are  at  hand  to  form  a  fusible  slag,  either  by  natural  or 
artificial  means,  then  it  is  necessary  to  roast  the  ore  and  smelt  in 
the  blast-fiirnace.  In  this  instance,  the  ores  must  be  roasted,  be- 
cause the  sulphurets  are  very  volatile,  and  will  not  resist  the  heat 
of  that  furnace.  The  most  profitable  flux  is  Ihe  |Mt)toxide  of  iron, 
lime  or  magnesia,  and  other  alkaline  earths,  do  not  form  suf* 
ficiently  fluid  slags  to  be  used  profitably. 

When  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  smelt  in  blast-fur> 
naces,  the  operation  ought  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obtain  all  the  lead  at  one  smelting.  This  appears  sometimes  to  be 
difficult,  but  it  is  not  so  where  cheap  iron  ore  can  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantity.  When  a  slag  or  ore  is  to  be  exposed  to  smelt* 
ing  in  a  blast-fomace,  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  oxidized ;  be- 
cause if  any  sulphur  is  left  in'  it,  even  in  the  form  of  sulphate, 
lead  and  zinc  are  the  first  to  evaporate.    lime  does  not  remove 
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snlplixir,  but  combines  with  it,  like  all  other  alkalies.  Iron,  be- 
cause it  absorbs  sulphur,  and  as  easily  parts  with  it,  is  the  most 
suitable  substance  to  mix  willi  the  sulphureous  ore  for  the  purpose 
of  oxidation ;  it  forms  a  fluid  slag  at  quite  a  low  heat  with  silez, 
and  is  thus  far  the  best  flux  in  the  blast-furnace.  Manganese 
serves  equally  as  well  as  iron,  and  may  be  substituted  for  it ;  but 
no  other  metallic  oxide  can  be  substituted  for  these  two. 

When  sulphurets  of  lead  are  roasted  in  the  air,  they  are  never 
entirely  liberated  from  sulphur;  the  most  carefully  roasted  lead 
ore  contains  sulphur.  Galena  roasted  with  extreme  care,  in  a 
heap,  contained  oxide  of  lead,  18 ;  sulphate  of  lead,  86 ;  sulphuret 
of  lead,  10.  The  same  galena,  roasted  during  7  hours  in  a  rever- 
beratory,  formed  metallic  lead,  and  the  roasted  ore  powder  con- 
sisted of  oxide  of  lead,  80 ;  sulphuret  of  lead,  46 ,  metallic  lead, 
17 ;  iron  oxide  and  silex,  7.  When  other  metals  are  present  be* 
sides  lead,  such  as  iron,  zinc,  and  others,  they  are  oxidized  before 
all  the  sulphur  is  removed.  A  persevering  roasting  of  10  or  12 
hours,  in  a  reverberatory  fiimace,  will  remove  much  of  the  sul- 
phur, but  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  lead  remains  in  all 
instances.  The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  silex,  say  26  per 
cent  of  the  ore,  is  the  best  means  for  the  removal  of  sulphur. 
From  such  ore  the  last  trace  of  sulphur  maybe  removed  in  the 
reverberatory,  or  in  roasting  it  in  the  open  air.  It  would  not 
make  any  difference  by  what  means  sulphur  is  removed  in  roast- 
ing, and  silex  might  serve  quite  as  well  as  iron,  if  it  could  be  re- 
moved advantageously  before  bringing  the  ore  or  slag  into  the 
blast-furnace. 

In  practice  at  the  furnaces,  we  find  the  above  principles  operate 
under  forms  modified  by  local  circumstances.  The  smelters  at  a 
reverberatory  furnace  alternately  cool  and  heat  the  furnace,  in 
order  to  oxidize  and  reduce,  by  means  of  granulated  coal.  A 
fluid  slag  cannot  quickly  oxidize ;  it  is  like  melted  metal  in  this 
respect ;  there  are  no  points  of  contact  for  the  oxygen.  The  dry- 
ing up  of  the  slags,  By  cold  or  drying  flux,  such  as  lime,  facili- 
tates the  oxidation  of  the  sulphuret.  The  best  plan  is  to  run  the 
metal  and  slags  out  continually,  the  flrst  into  a  heated  iron  pan, 
the  latter  over  damp  charcoal-dust  This  mode  of  operation 
causes  oxidation  quicker  than  any  other.  When  the  slag  is  cooled, 
it  may  be  recharged  or  reserved  for  the  slag-furnace.  Slack  coal 
should  never  be  mixed  with  the  slag  for  reduction ;  a  granulated 
ooal  assists  in  forming  large  globule  of  metal ;  it  affords  points  of 
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<nddation  for  the  dag^  and  does  not  etiSoi  ifc  so  modi  is  fine  ooiL 
When  litharge  is  ledneed  in  a  lererbentofy,  it  does  noivoricwcS 
if  both  ooal  and  lithaige  are  fine;  this  is  noifiom  want  <^afiiiilj 
or  other  secret  causes.  The  powdered  mass  does  not  admifc  of 
the  fbrmalion  of  a  large  ^obnle  of  meta!,  cnr  of  motion  in  the  fluid 
metal,  which  is  neoessaiy  fixr  ag^ntinaiioii.  And  as  oxide  of 
lead,  particnlarl J  when  mixed  with  a  lefiactoiy  snhBtanoe,  does 
not  melt  at  so  low  a  heat  as  metallic  lead,  the  whole  masB  miist 
be  heated  mitil  the  mixture  of  oxide  and  ooal  begins  to  become 
fluid,  and  admits  of  the  snbsidenoe  of  tlie  metaL  liihaige  is 
easily  reduced  in  the  reverberatwy.  A  diaige,  ccmasyDgc^oDe 
ton  of  litharge,  may  be  smelted  in  1|  or  2  honrSy  when  in  > 
granulated  fonn,  bnt  when  finely  ground  litharge  or  fine  ooelis 
nsed,  twice  as  nroch  time  is  required.  When  the  heat  must  be 
nrged  so  high  as  to  melt  the  litharge,  the  process  is  alow.  We 
find  the  principle  of  the  <^penUion  here  to  be  diflferent  from  that 
of  smelting  ore;  if^  in  the  latter  case,  we  work  the  ore  dry,  as 
litharge,  we  produce  but  little  metaL  The  cause  of  this  is  i^: 
there  are  impurities  and  metal  in  dose  contact  in  the  ore^  and  no 
large  globule  of  metal  can  be  formed,  because  the  foreign  matter 
interposes  between  the  particles  <^  metaL 

The  conditions  under  whidi  successful  smeltii^  may  be  per- 
fonned  are  therefi>re  Ycry  plain.    A  fluid  slag  is  in  all  cases  re- 
quired where  impure  ore  is  to  be  smelted ;  pure  ore,  or  liAaig^ 
may  be  worked  more  dry  than  impure  ore.    Fuable  abg  may  be 
produced  by  a  yaiiety  of  means,  of  which  heat  is  the  most  avail- 
able, but  not  the  most  profitable.    High  heat  causes  a  loss  of 
metal  by  evaporation;  it  brings  foreign  metals  into  the  lead,  which 
are  injurious  to  its  quality.    Lead,  and  in  fibct  all  other  metala^ 
ought  to  be  smelted  at  the  lowest  heat  by  which  they  can  be 
melted*    A  low  heat  or  quick  work,  will  produce  the  best  metal, 
in  all  instances,  and  as  that  kind  of  work  demands  less  fuel  and 
labor,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  on  this  subjeet 
Fusible  slag  should  be  formed  by  means  of  fluxes,  not  by  bea^ 
which  will,  in  most  instances,  remove  those  ingredients  whidi 
cause  fluidity.    Protoxide  of  iron,  whidi  is  most  sucoessfiiUy 
formed  of  powdered  hematite  oie  and  carbon,  forms  readily  a 
fufflble  slag,  in  the  presence  of  chlorine,  fluorine,  sulphuric,  phos- 
phoric or  any  other  acid;  but  these  adds  are  soon  evaporated  by 
a  strong  heat 

(gnieltera  dislike  the  use  of  much  iron  in  a  ievaberatoi7f  ^ 
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veil  as  in  Uie  blast-funuice,  because  in  its  most  floid  condition  it 
acts  upon  the  stones,  bricks,  and  slags,  of  which,  tlie  hearth  is 
formed,  and  causes  their  premature  destruction.  When  the  work 
is  done  on  a  fine  charcoal  or  coke  hearth,  in  the  presence  of  much 
iron,  it  is  reduced  with  the  lead,  and  impairs  its  quality.  We 
reocHnmend  for  these  reasons,  for  smelting  lead,  the  application 
of  cooled  boshes,  and  cold  cas^i^on  bottoms,  such  as  are  used  in 
puddling  furnaces,  fig.  848.    In  the  slag  hearth  and  blast-furnace, 


iron  plates  are  generally  used  below  the  tuywe,  and  are  lined 
with  clay  or  coal-dust,  but  both  these  materials  for  linings  are  in- 
jurious as  well  to  the  qudity  of  the  metal  as  to  the  yield,  l^eie 
eannot  be  any  disadvantage  in  surrounding  a  slag  hearth  with 
cooled  iron  plates,  similar  to  a  run-out  gre  for  refining  iron.  A 
little  more  fiiel  may  be  used  in  smelting,  but  a  more  fiuid  cinder 
can  then  be  employed  than  in  any  furnace,  which  of  course  tends 
to  economize  fiiel,  and  causes  a  purer  article  of  metal  Furnaces 
of  this  kind  were  used  in  the  State  of  New- York,  and  worked 
successfully.     The  hearth  plates  were  cooled  by  the  blast 

Lend  Svaokp, — At  the  smelting  furnaces,  particularly  at  those 
where  the  operation  is  performed  at  a  high  heat,  a  white  smoke 
is  thrown  out  at  the  tymp,  or  at  the  top  of  the  furnace.  This 
may  be  gathered  in  condensing  chambers,  as  shown  in  fig.  S49. 
Eiidlar  chambers  may  be  annexed  to  reverberatories,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  This  whita  smoke  contains  those  metals  which 
axe  in  the  ore.  A  reddish  dust  irom  a  revecberatory  contained, 
11  oxide  of  lead,  60  sulphate  of  lead,  2  araenious  acid,  15  oxide 
of  zinc,  12  oxide  of  iron.  When  there  is  much  zinc  in  the  ore, 
and  it  of  course  evaporates,  a  large  quantity  of  silver  is  carried 
away  by  it    Iron  and  coal  are  generally  the  coloring  matters  in 


J 
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the  body  of  these  depomta.    It  ia  always  found  to  be  dueflj 
oxide  and  Bolphate  of  lead. 


Shed  Lead. — As  thia  metal  is  extremely  pliable  and  ftisibl^  it 
maj  be  conTerted  into  a  variety  of  forms  with  great  fiM^ilitf. 
Sheets  of  i^i  of  an  inch  thick,  may  be  cast  of  a  considerable  size. 
The  operation  is  performed  on  a  table  covered  Trith  sand  or  cloth ; 
this  Tas  formerly  the  only  mode  of  forming  them.  At  present 
sheets  of  any  size,  8  or  10  feet  wide,  and  of  considerable  length, 


are  rolled  between  rollers,  of  a  mmilar  construction  aa  shown  in 
fig.  S50.    In  order  to  prevent  their  wrinkling,  to  which  they  are 
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subject,  in  consequence  of  softness  of  the  metal,  the  rollers  are 
provided  on  each  side  with  a  long  apron,  upon  which  the  sheet 
may  move;  and  in  order  to  diminish  the  fiiction  between  the 
sheet  and  the  apron,  it  is  made  of  a  succession  of  wooden  rollers, 
parallel  with  the  main  rollers.  The  lead  for  sheets  is  cast  in  a 
stone  mould,  about  2  or  8  feet  square.  Pipes  are  formed  by  cast- 
ing a  heavy  pipe,  about  S  feet  long,  and  from  ^  to  1  inch  in  thick- 
ness over  a  mandril,  and  by  drawing  this  cast  pipe  through  a  suc- 
cession of  decreasing  apertures  in  a  drawing  bench,  a  pipe  of  a 
certain  thickness  and  a  bore  of  the  size  of  the  mandril  is  formed. 
In  this  manner  a  pipe  of  only  a  limited  length  can  be  drawn  out 
A  more  convenient  and  cheaper  process  for  forming  lead  pipe, 
is  performed  in  drawing  the  pipe  directly  from  melted  lead.  When 
a  cast-iron  cylinder,  smoothly  bored,  is  provided  with  a  piston, 
which  is  movable,  yet  fits  closely,  and  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
is  closed  with  a  bottom  having  a  round  hole,  any  plastic  matter 
forced  through  the  hole  will^  assume  its  form.  If  there  is  in  the 
aperture  of  the  bottom  a  solid  centre  so  inserted  as  to  form  an 
opening  of  the  form  of  a  ring,  any  matter  which  may  be  pressed 
through  the  owning  will  form  a  pipe.    Fig.  851  shows  the  prin- 


ciple  of  this  machine.  When  the  cast-iron  cylinder  is  gently 
heated,  so  as  merely  to  melt  the  lead  in  the  space  A,  and  a  pres- 
sure is  applied  at  the  piston-rod  B,  the  fluid  metal  will  be  forced 
out  at  C,  and  form  a  pipe.  That  part  in  which  the  pipe  is  formed 
is  cooled  artificially.  Pipes  may  be  formed  of  considerable  length 
in  this  machine.  It  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the  melting  ap- 
paratus. The  pipes  thus  formed  are  very  smooth,  and  uniform 
in  thickness.  A  similar  apparatus  has  been  proposed  and  patented 
for  making  sheet  lead.  When  the  cylinder  is  2  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  the  core  which  forms  the  bore  of  the  pipe  is  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  cylinder  itself  so  that  a  space  of  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet  is  formed  between  it  and  the  cylinder,  any  fluid  lead 
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irhicli  is  pressed  through  will  form  a  wide  pipe;  which  sobso- 
quentlj  is  slit  open  and  becomes  a  sheet 


•  •• 


CHAPTER   YII. 

Oo^pptft. — ^Pore  copper  is  of  a  Hght  reddish^brown  color  and  of  a 
high  lustre.  It  is  one  of  U^  most  ductile  and  malleable  metalai 
Sheets  and  wires  maj  be  formed  of  it  with  the  greatest  facility. 
Its  fracture  is  similar  to  that  of  tin,  or  wrought-iron.  After  ham- 
mering, its  appearance  is  silky  and  its  lustre  seems  increased. 
Its  q)ecific  gravity  when  cast  is  8*91,  in  wire  8*93  to  8*94^  in 
sheets  8*96.  Copper  fuses  at  1996^,  and  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  air  when  that  is  accessihic,  so  as  to  reduce  its  ^)ecific  graTity 
to  8*7  or  8*8.  It  may  be  welded  when  pura  Heated  to  iaasxk 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  oxidizes  tiie  surface,  and  becomes  corered 
with  a  black  crust ;  by  a  strong  heat  in  the  muffle  it  may  be  crah 
verted  into  suboxide  altgether.  Heated  to  a  high  while  heaty  it 
bums  with  a  light-green  flame.  In  dry  air,  copper  is  xmchange- 
able ;  in  moist  air  and  in  that  containing  carbonic  acid,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  or  other  acids^  it  becomes  dark-green  and 
assumes  a  bronze  color. 

Ores. — ^Copper  ores  form  an  extensive  class  of  minerals,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  by  mere  ocular  inspection.  However, 
at  all  copper  veins,  oxides  more  or  less  green  are  found  on  the 
surface,  which,  in  connection  with  other  marks,  form  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  the  presence  of  copper  ore. 

NoHvt  Copper. — ^This  oceturs  in  crystals  disseminated  through 
rocks,  usually  massive,  in  the  form  of  scales;  and  compact  masses 
ramifying  the  rock  in  all  directions.  It  is  found  in  beds,  veina^ 
and  detached  masses  and  grains,  in  solid  rock  and  imbedded  in 
loose  soiL  Most  of  the  copper  ore  veins  contain  metallic  copper. 
Native  copper  is  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  g^obe^ 
but  nowhere  is  it  found  more  generally  and  in  larger  masses 
than  in  the  United  States.  It  occurs  in  Kew  England,  Kew 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina ;  and  iti  the 
greatest  abundance  at  Lake  Superior,  near  Kewenaw  Point;  at 
the  Ontanawgaw  Biver,  and  other  localities  of  that  r^oo. 
Masses  of  native  copper,  of  80  tons  weighty  have  been  excavated 
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in  the  Cliff  Mine  at  Lake  Superior.  The  copper  occurs  here  in 
trap  or  sandstone  rock,  or  near  their  junction,  in  the  form  of 
injected  veins.  The  origin  of  the  metal  appears  to  be  from 
veins,  whose  ores  have  been  reduced  by  the  heat  of  the  volcanic 
rocks. 

The  usual  copper  ores  are  sulphurets  and  oxides ;  the  former 
are  more  abundant  than  the  latter.  Copper  is  dso  found  com- 
bined with  arsenic,  selenium,  antimony,  iron,  silver,  and  acids. 

Sulphuret  of  Copper. — ^This  occurs  in  various  forms.  Copper 
glance  is  one  of  tiie  varieties  frequently  met  with  in  copper  ore 
veins.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6*5,  lustre  metallic,  color  and  pow- 
der black  or  lead-gray,  fracture  conchoidaL  It  occurs  frequently 
massive,  but  also  granular  and  in  fine  powder.  This  ore  is  found 
in  Connecticut,  New- York,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  other  States 
of  the  Union,  and  is  profitably  mined  in  many  localities.  When 
pure  it  consists  of  77*7  copper,  '91  iron,  20  sulphur,  and  some 
silica. 

Copper  Pyrites^  or  Yellow  Copper  Ore,  is  the  most  common 
sulphuret  used  in.  the  smelt-works.  It  is  rather  light ;  its  sp.  gr. 
4*1  to  4*3,  color  brass-yellow ;  it  is  subject  to  tarnish  in  the  air, 
and  is  then  iridescent.  It  forms  a  greenish-black  powder,  of  sharp 
edges.  It  always  contains  much  iron,  and  is  on  that  account 
highly  esteemed  in  the  smelt-works.  Its  composition  in  crystals 
is  84*40  copper,  80*47  iron,  85*87  sulphur,  and  sometimes  a  little 
quartz.  It  is  often  largely  mixed  with  iron  pyrites — in  fact,  so 
tsir  that  the  latter  fills  the  vein — ^and  there  are  either  only  traces, 
or  but  a  small  per  centage  of  copper  ore  in  the  mixture.  Copper 
pyrites  is  the  principal  ore  of  the  English  smelt- works,  as  well  as 
those  of  this  country,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  The  bulk  of  cop- 
per is  manufactured  of  this  ore.  In  the  United  States  it  occurs 
at  Southampton  Lead  Mines,  and  other  places  in  Massachusetts; 
in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New- York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  gold  region  generally; 
it  also  occurs  in  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  and  Iowa — ^in  fact,  almost 
every  State  of  the  Union  contains  this  copper  ore.  Although 
copper  pyrites  is  found  in  great  profusion,  the  ore  is  always  poor; 
it  does  not  often  yield  more  than  12  per  cent,  and  frequently  the 
body  of  a  vein  does  not  ofl«n  contain  more  than  2  per  cent,  of 
copper.  When  it  can  be  brought  at  reasonable  prices  to  the 
smelt-works  it  is  valuable,  for  it  is  much  liked  in  the  furnaces. 
It  yields  its  copper  with  great  facility,  requiring  but  little  labor 
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and  the  use  of  little  fuel.  The  contents  of  copper  in  an  ore  of 
this  kind,  may  be  estimiited  by  an  experienced  peraon  on  men. 
inspection.  A  bright  yellow  color  and  softness,  indicate  a  rich 
ore ;  a  dull  yellow,  or  pale  yellow  and  .great  hardness,  are  indica- 
tive of  a  poor  ore.  Copper  pyrites  is  readily  distinguished  from 
iron  pyrites  by  its  inferior  hardness — ^it  may  be  cut  by  a  steel 
point  or  a  knife ;  this  is  not  the  case  with  iron  pyrites^  which  will 
strike  fire  with  steel,  but  not  so  that  of  copper.  Spangles  of  this 
ore,  which  frequently  occur  in  the  gold  ores  of  the  Southern 
States,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  gold  by  their  brittleness. 

Oray  Copper, — ^This  is  a  variety  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  which, 
on  account  of  its  interesting  composition  and  its  good  behavior  in 
the  furnace,  is  much  liked  by  the  smelter.  It  occurs  massive, 
granular,  in  a  fine  powder,  and  also  crystallized ;  it  is  of  a  steel- 
gray,  often  iron*black  color ;  its  sp.  gr.  is  5*1,  and  it  is  rather  soft 
and  brittle.  Ore  of  this  description  occurs  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  a  vein,  18  inches  in  thickness,  is  stated  to 
have  been  opened  at  Lake  Superior.  The  composition  of  this 
ore  varies  greatly,  but  on  an  average  it  contains  from  25  to  40 
per  cent  of  copper,  fix>m  20  to  80  of  sulphur,  and  nearly  as  much 
antimony.  This  forms  the  bulk  of  the  ore ;  but  it  contains  be- 
sides, arsenic,  zinc,  silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  platinum,  and  other 
metals. 

Oxide  of  Comer, — ^Bed  oxide  of  copper  is  hardly  used  as  an 
ore.  It  occurs  as  an  accidental  admixture  with  other  ores — pa^ 
ticularly  with  native  copper.  It  is  of  a  cochineal-red  color,  occa- 
sionally crimson  red,  or  various  shades  of  red.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  granular,  massive,  and  crystallized.  Other 
varieties  of  oxide  of  copper,  such  as  the  black  oxide,  are  of  no 
practical  interest 

SUiccUe  of  Copper. — This  occurs  chiefly  as  an  accidental  admix- 
ture of  other  ores,  and  is  a  constant  companion  of  them.  It  is 
gieen,  varying  from  the  emerald-green  of  the  dioptase  to  the  sky- 
blue  of  the  chiysocoUa;  when  impure,  it  is  brownish  or  of  an 
earthy  color.  It  is  most  frequently  translucent,  not  often  opaque. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  2  to  2'2.  A  specimen  fix>m  New  Jersey  contained 
42-6  oxide  of  copper,  40  silica,  16  water,  and  a  little  iron.  The 
ore  contains  frequently  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonate  of  Copper. — ^Malachite,  green  carbonate  of  copper. 
This  is  similar  to  the  above.  It  is  an  ore  which  accompanies 
other  copper  ore.    As  an  ore  of  copper  it  is  of  little  consequence^ 
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however  riph  it  may  be,  because  not  much  of  it  is  known  to 
exist.  Its  composition  is  71*82  protoxide  of  copper  and  20  car- 
bonic acid,  18'18  water. 

Besides  these  ores  of  copper,  there  are  sulphates,  phosphates, 
araeniatesy  chlorides,  and  others,  all  of  which  are  of  little  practi- 
cal interest;  they  are  companions  of  other  copper  ores,  and  occur 
only  in  small  quantities. 

Alloys  of  Copper. — Of  all  other  alloys,  those  of  copper  are  of 
most  interest  Copper  alloyed  with  arsenic  is  extremely  white, 
similar  to  silver ;  but  it  is  brittle  and  hard.  With  zinc  it  forms 
brass ;  and  the  amount  of  the  respective  metals  determines  the 
variety  of  this  alloy.  Pure  copper  does  not  form  close  and  com- 
pact castings.  Instead*  of  pure  copper,  about  99  of  copper  and 
one  zinc  are  considered  pure  cast-copper.  Zinc  is  introduced  by 
adding  about  2  oxmces  of  brass,  poor  in  copper,  to  every  pound 
of  copper.  This  quantity  may  be  varied  from  \  an  ounce  of 
brass  to  8  ounces  for  every  pound  of  copper.  Gilding  metal 
consists  of  1  to  1^  ounces  of  zinc  to  1  pound  of  copper ;  it  is  of  a 
bronze  color.  Bed  sheet  is  8  ounces  of  zinc  to  a  pound  of  cop- 
per. Manheim  gold,  pinchbeck,  8  to  4  ounces  of  zinc  to  a  pound 
of  copper.  Ordinary  brass  of  a  red  color,  for  being  soldered,  con- 
tains 6  ounces  of  zinc  to  a  pound  of  copper ;  8  zinc,  16  copper  is 
a  fine  bras&  Any  proportion  between  60  zinc,  60  copper,  and 
87  zinc,  68  copper,  will  laminate  well  and  make  good  sheets. 
Common  brass  is  60  copper,  60  zinc.  Solder  may  be  made  by 
melting  brass,  and  casting  it  through  a  broom  or  fagot  of  brushes, 
into  a  tub  of  water.  Or,  the  whole  metal  tiaay  be  cast  into  iron 
moulds  in  the  form  of  small  cubes,  of  about  one  or  two  pounds 
each.  When  these  are  gently  heated^  nearly  to  melting,  they 
may  be  broken  up  into  small  fragments  by  a  smart  blow  of  a 
hammer  after  placing  the  hot  metal  on  an  anvil  or  a  thick  cast- 
iron  plate.  It  is  stated  that  60  copper  to  62  or  68  zinc  forms  a 
dark-colored  metal,  which  on  dipping  forms  a  gold-colored  metal 
— ^Mosaic  gold.  Zinc  82  to  16  copper  is  a  blmsh-white,  brittle 
metal,  which  may  be  pounded  in  a  mortar.  Zinc  8  and  1  copper, 
forms  a  white  metal  httle  differing  from  zinc  except  in  tenacity ; 
this  alloy  is  stronger  than  pure  zinc. 

Copper  and  zinc,  appear  to  mix  in  all  proportions,  and  the  ex 
tremes  of  both  assume  the  characters  of  the  principal  metals.    The 
red  color  of  copper  is  blended  by  the  white  of  zinc  to  all  shades 
from  red  to  white.    In  forming  brass  by  melting  the  two  metals 
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togedier,  a  heavy  lo«  of  ziiic^  which  TariesfroinTVto-Tt^^^i^^ 
experienoecL    The  best  plan  of  smeltiiig  brass  maj  be  to  melt 

theoopperinablacldeadpotfirst^diyaDd  heat  the  anc  near  to  the 
melting-pcniit^  and  drop  it  graduall j,  in  small  ^ecea^  into  the  cop- 
per, when  the  latter  is  not  hotter  than  bardj  to  continne  fluid. 
Hie  losB  of  zinc  is  then  a  pennanent  amount  finr  eacih  melting  and 
re-melting  provided  heat  and  time  are  eqnaL  When  the  ^ufice 
of  the  hot  metal  is  ooyered  by  fine  charcoal,  which  is  prevented 
by  renewal  from  burnings  the  smallest  loss  of  zinc  is  sostained 
Tombac  conosts  of  85  copper,  15  ziac;  prince's  metal  75  copper, 
25  zinc;  fine  brass  for  turnings  66  copper,  32  zinc,  and  2  lead 

Copper  and  tin  form  another  most  interesting  aeries  of  alloys: 
20  copper  and  1  tin  is  a  flenble,  tenadoos  aUoy;  good  tor  naik 
and  bolts ;  9  copper,  1  tin,  was  ancient  bronze — 7  to  1  is  bard 
bronze;  the  addition  of  a  little  zinc  improves  dus  artide.    Soft 
bronze,  which  bears  drifting,  rolling,  and  drawing;  is  generallj 
composed  of  16  co[^r  to  1  tin;  12  copper  to  1  tin  is  metal  (ar 
mathematical  instrmnents;  8  to  1,  bearingg  for  machinery;  9  to 
1,  a  very  strong  metal ;  it  may  be  considered  the  most  tenacioos 
of  this  series.    Ck>pper  5  to  1  tin,  is  very  hard,  dystallized,  good 
for  hard  bearings  in  machinery.    A  soft  metal  for  bells  is  formed 
of  3  tin,  1^  copper;  7  tin,  32  copper,  is  for  Chinese  gvmgg  and 
cymbals;  1  tin,  4  copper,  is  for  honse  bells ;  9  to  32,  large  belk 
Specnlom  metal  ranges  firom  1  tin  and  2  copper  to  equal  parts  of 
both  metala    Ordinary  bronze  is  78  copper,  17  zinc,  2'd  tin,  2*5 
lead.    Large  bells  are  cast  of  80  copper,  6  zinc,  10  tin,  4  lead.  A 
very  fin^  large  bell  consisted  of  71  copper,  26  tin,  2  zinc,  1  iroo- 
A  good  average  beU  composition  is  75  copper,  25  tin :  90*5  eop- 
per,  6*5  tin,  3  zinc,  is  an  imitation  of  gold ;  91*4  copper,  5*5  zinc» 
1'4  lead,  1*7  tin,  composes  bronze  for  large  statues.    Copper  8(\ 
tin  20,  is  common  statue  bronze ;  92  copper,  8  tin,  is  brcmse  for 
medals ;  85  copper,  14  tin,  1  iron,  is  the  composition  of  ancient 
weapons.    Copper  62,  iron  6,  tin  32,  is  the  composition  of  andent 
mirrors. 

The  melting  togeth^  of  tin  and  copper  is  less  difficult  than 
that  of  zinc  and  copper,  because  tin  is  not  so  liable  to  ewparn^ 
as  zinc,  and  little  metal  is  lost  The  appearance  of  the  alloy  tobj 
be  improved  by  covering  the  melted  metal  with  about  one  per 
cent  of  dried  potash ;  or,  which  is  better  still,  a  mixture  of  pot- 
ash and  soda.  This  flux  has  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  color, 
and  particularly  on  the  tenacity  of  the  alloy.    The  former  be- 
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comes  moie  red,  and  the  latter  stronger.  The  scum  forming  on 
the  suT&ce  by  this  addition  ought  to  be  removed  before  the  metal 
is  cast  ^  Tin  and  copper  are  liable  to  separation  in  cooling;  this 
can  be  prevented,  at  least  partly,  by  turning  the  mould  contain- 
ing the  fluid  metal,  and  keeping  it  in  motion  until  it  is  chilled. 

The  ancients  manu&ctured  their  tools  of  copper,  and  hardened 
them  as  we  harden  iron.  This  art  appears  to  have  been  under- 
stood over  the  whole  world,  for  the  Asiatic  nations,  Africans,  and 
Europeans,  as  well  as  tiie  American  Indians,  knew  how  to  render 
copper  hard.  The  copper  of  these  ancient  people  was  always 
impure,  very  likely  in  consequence  of  the  composition  of  their 
ores.  Their  bronze-metal  contains  always  more  or  less  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  arsenic,  silver,  and  gold.  The  hardening  extended  fre- 
quently through  the  body  of  the  metal,  but  generally  it  was  co^« 
fined  to  the  surface. 

A  remarkable  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  tiiose  of  iron  in  respect  to  hardening.  Iron  alloys, 
and  most  others,  become  hard  on  being  heated  and  suddenly 
cooled,  while  copper  alloys  become  softer  by  such  an  operation. 
Compression  has  a  similar  effect  on  these  alloys,  as  on  all  other 
metals — ^it  renders  them  hard. 

Copper  and  lead  unite  only  to  a  certain  extent :  8  lead  and  8 
copper  is  ordinary  pot  metal.  All  the  lead  may  be  retained  in 
this  alloy,  provided  the  object  to  be  cast  is  not  too  thick.  When 
the  cast  is  heavy,  or  much  lead  is  used,  it  is  pressed  out  by  the 
copper  in  cooling.  One  lead,  two  copper,  separates  lead  in  cool- 
ing— it  oozes  out  from  the  pores  of  the  metal:  8  copper  and  1 
lead  is  ductile,  more  lead  lenders  copper  brittle.  Between  8  to  1 
and  2  to  1  is  the  limit  of  copper  and  lead  alloys.  All .  of  these 
alloys  are  brittle  when  hot  or  merely  warm. 

Alloys  of  copper  are  subject  to  the  Same  laws  as  others ;  and 
as  they  are  generally  more  tenacious,  more  use  is  made  of  them. 
Phosphorus  renders  copper  very  hard,  brittle,  fusible,  and  oxidiz- 
able.  Clean  copper,  held  in  the  vapors  of  phosphorus,  is  suc- 
cessfully hardened.  A  very  little  of  this  substance  melted  toge- 
ther witii  copper,  causes  it  to  be  very  hard,  similar  to  steel.  Carbon 
combines  with  copper  and  causes  it  to  be  brittle.  Silicon  also  com- 
bines with  it,  hardens  it,  and,  if  present  in  a  small  quantity  only, 
does  not  impair  its  malleability.  Arsenic  has  only  a  fiiint  afiSnity 
for  copper ;  still  the  last  traces  of  it  cannot  be  driven  off  by  mere 
heat;  the  combination  is  brittle.    Equal  parts  of  copper  and  sil- 
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yer,  and  2  per  cent  of  araenic,  form  an  alloy  similar  to  sQyer,  a 
little  harder,  however,  bat  of  almost  equal  tenacity  and  malleabi- 
lity. Antimony  imparts  a  peculiar  beantifal  red  color  to  coppeiv 
varying  from  rose-red  in  a  little  copper  and  much  antimony,  to 
crimson  or  violet  when  equal  parts  of  both  metals  are  melted 
together. 

UseB. — ^The  application  of  copper,  either  in  its  pure  condition: 
orasanalloy,issoTmiver8al  thatbutlittle  can  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject It  is  used  for  sheathing  and  bolts  for  ships,  for  boilers  in 
Victories,  distilleries,  dyeing  establishments,  steam-boilers,  &c. 
Boilers,  shaft-bearings,  engraver's  plates,  and  kitchen  utensils,  are 
manu&ctured  of  pure  copper  or  its  alloys.  For  cylinders,  water- 
pumps,  coins,  wire,  and  a  multitude  of  purposes  it  is  also  used. 
Its  oxides  form  fine  colors,  but  are  deadly  poisons. 

The  quantity  of  copper  manufactured  in  the  world  may  be 
from  25,000  to  30,000  tons  annually.  Of  this  amount  the  United 
States  furnishes  about  4,000  tons,  and  England  16,000  tons.  -The 
remainder  is  smelted  in  Bussia — ^whidi  fiimishes  generally  veiy 
pure  metal — Sweden,  Germany,  South  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Manufacture  of  Copper. — Smelting  of  copper  is  an  ertremdy 
simple  process,  because  it  is  as  permanent  as  iron,  and  little  ^o 
fected  by  heat  and  oxygen.  Most  of  the  American  copper  is 
smelted  from  the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior.  The  metal 
which  occurs  mixed  with  gangue,  consisting  chiefly  of  silicious 
rock,  is  cut  into  small  lumps  that  may  enter  the  furnace;  these 
are  in  some  instances  of  a  ton  weight  and  more.  Or,  if  the  metal 
is  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  the  rock,  either  in  grains  or 
in  small  veins,  it  is  pounded  and  washed  in  a  stamping-mill,  and 
the  contents  so  far  concentrated  that  the  sand  contains  from,  70  to 
76  per  cent  of  copper,  ftliis  is  called  stamp-work,  and  sent  in 
barrels  from  the  mines  to  the  smelt-works.  Copper  from  this  kind 
of  native  metal  is  smelted  in  Boxbury,  Mass.,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
and  other  places,  chiefly  in  reverberatory  fiimaces.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  small  blast-furnaces  in  the  western  States,  where 
copper  is  smelted.  For  smelting  it  thus,  from  stamp-works  or 
lumps,  any  reverberatory  furnace  may  be  used,  either  of  those  in 
which  copper  is  refined  or  smelted,  or  a  roasting  fomace  may  be 
easily  converted  into  a  smelting  furnace.  The  operation  is  -sim- 
ple, and  will  be  described  under  refining  of  copper. 

Smelting  in  Iteverberatory  Furnaces. — ^There  are  two  distinct 
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methods  of  smelting  copper  ores ;  the  one  is  in  reTerberatories, 
and  the  other  in  blast  fbmaces.  As  the  operations  are  similarlj' 
conducted  in  the  Tarious  countries  where  they  are  practised,  and 
aa  the  smelting  of  copper  ores  in  reverheratories  is  done  with  skill , 
and  mnch  experience  at  Swansea,  Wales,  we  will  fiiBt  describe 
the  operation  aa  it  is  there  performed. 

,  In  all  instances  the  copper  ores  are  sorted  at  the  mine,  the 
lumps  broken,  and  large  pieces  of  rocky  matter  thrown  away. 
The  ore  is  then  classified  in  various  qualities,  of  which  the  impure 
ore  is  sent  to  the  stamps  to  be  crushed  and  washed.  Clay  ores 
are  broken  into  small  pieces  and  washed  by  hand.  All  the  rich 
ore,  or  that  ready  for  smelting,  is  broken  with  the  beater  to  lumps 
of  the  size -of  nuts,  and  freed  from  light  impurities  by  riddling. 

The  small  and  impure  ore  is  washed  with  a  sieve  in  water, 
vhich  carries  away  the  stony  parts  and  leaves  the  metaUiferoiis 
ore  in  the  tub.    Those  parts  of  the  ore 
which  are  very  iibpure,  but  will  pay 
for  cmshing  and  washing  them,  are 
sent  to  the  stampitig-mill. 

The  stamping-mill  is  the  same  as  that 
formerly  described,  and  is  represent- 
ed in  fig.  352.  The  ore  is  here  con- 
verted into  powder,  more  or  less  fine, 
and  separated  from  gangue  in  the  la- 
byrinth or  fllime-troughs ;  or,  the  ore 
is  washed  on  the  sweep-table,  shown 
in  fig.  S5S.  In  fact  the  purifying  of 
copper  ore  does  not  essentially  differ 
from  that  of  other  ores.  But  as  the 
spedfic  gravity  of  copper  ore  is  small, 
much  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
crush  it  very  fine  in  the  stamps. 

The  fbmaces  used  in  this  operation  are  five  in  number ;  they 
are  all  of  similar  construction,  and  so  &r  all  the  various  operations 
may  be  performed  in  the  same  furnace,  at  different  times.  StUl  it 
is  found  to  be  profitable  to  divide  the  operation,  and  perform  it 
in  different  machines.  In  fig.  854,  A,  is  shown  a  plane,  and  in  B 
a  vertical  section  of  a  reverberatory  calcining  furnace.  This  fur- 
nace is  not  essentially  different  from  those  shown  in  previous 
engravings.  The  vatdt  C  is  an  addition ;  into  this  the  ore  is  dis- 
charged when  calcined.  The  fiimace  is  constructed  partly  of  fire 
and  partly  of  common  bricks,  and  strongly  bound.'   The  hearth 
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D  ia  &oin  16  to  19  feet  long,  and  14  to  16  feet  in  vidth.    Tba 
fire-grate  is  6  by  8  feet    The  £re>bridge  is  hoIloT,  and  tkzon^ 


it  fresh  air  is  conducted  to  the  ore  under  treatment    Two  hop- 
pers serve  for  letting  in  the  ore.    The  chimney  is  low. 


The  first  process  is  the  calcining  of  ore.  Three  and  a  half 
tons  of  clean  ore  are  charged  into  l^e  furnace  at  a  lime,  which 
is,  with  occasional  stirring  at  intervals  of  2  hours,  ready  to  be 
withdrawn  after  a  heat  of  12  or  15  hours,  and  let  into  the  cab- 
vault — ^beneath.    Here  it  remains  as  long  as  possible  in  a  cLoae 
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heap,  at  least  so  long  as  the  vault  is  not  needed  for  the  next 
charge.  When  the  ore  is  withdrawn  it  is  spread  evenly  on  a 
floor  and  damped.  In  this  operation  it  loses  much  of  its  sulphur, 
and  after  being  cold  and  wetted  is  ready  for  the  next  operation. 

The  second  process  is  the  smelting  of  the  ore.  The  furnace 
for  this  purpose  is  much  smaller,  only  11  feet  long,  and  7  or  8 
feet  in  width.  The  grate  is  as  large  as  the  one  in  the  calcining 
furnace,  because  a  higher  heat  is  here  required.  The  furnace  has 
only  one  work-door  at  the  flue,  and  in  one  side  a  similar  aperture 
for  cleaning  the  hearth.  The  hearth  is  formed  of  coarse  sand, 
and  slopes  slightly  towards  the  door  in  the  side.  Below  this  door 
there  is  an  iron  grating  which  covers  a  vault  of  water,  into  which 
the  metal  is  discharged  and  granulated.  A  hopper  is  placed  in 
the  top  of  the  furnace  for  letting  in  the  charge. 

A  charge  in  one  of  these  furnaces  consists  of  21  to  24  cwt.  of 
roasted  ore,  which  takes  4  hours  for  smelting,  adding  slags  from 
refining,  and  also  fluxes,  if  such  are  necessaiy.  Two  cwt.  of  slags 
are  generally  chained  with  the  ore,  besides  lime,  fluor-spar,  or 
other  fluxes,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore.  The  time  of 
smelting  these  charges  is  4  hours,  after  which  the  slag  at  the  top 
of  the  metal  is  skimmed  off  by  means  of  a  rabble,  and  drawn  out 
at  the  work-door  into  a  bed  of  sand.  The  metal  is  not  drawn  at 
every  heat^  but  only  once  or  twice  each  24  hours.  A  second 
charge  of  ore  is  therefore  thrown  into  the  furnace,  after  the  poor 
slags  are  removed;  the  furnace  is  then  shut  once  more  and  that 
charge  melted.  When  the  metal,  which  is  matt,  an  alloy  of  all 
the  metals  in  the  ore,  and  sulphur,  rises  as  high  as  the  bridge  at 
the  work-door,  the  tap4iole  below  is  opened  and  the  matt  either 
run  into  tiie  basin  of  water  below  the  furnace  for  granulation,  or 
into  a  bed  of  damp  sand.  The  metallic  grains  which  are  thus 
formed  oxidize  rapidly,  particularly  on  their  surfaces.  The  color 
of  this  crude  metal  is  a  steel-gray,  its  fracture  compact,  and  it  is 
of  much  lustre.  The  scoria  rejected  afler  this  process  contains 
always  some  metal ;  copper  and  tin  are  found  to  be  present  in 
1  or  2  per  cent  in  this  silicious  slag.  The  matt  produced,  con- 
tains about  83  per  cent,  of  copper,  or  4  times  as  much  as  the  ore ; 
the  other  66  per  cent  is  chiefly  sulphur  and  iron.  If  with  the 
use  of  the  refining  slags  the  ore  does  not  flux,  the  addition  of 
fluor-spar  is  resorted  to.  Oreat  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  too 
much  of  these  fluxes,  for  all  scoria,  no  matter  of  what  description, 
will  contain  copper ;  and  the  more  slag  there  is  made,  the  greater 
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must  be  the  loss  in  metal.  The  size  of  the  smdting  furnace  is  so 
r^;ulated,  that  it  consumes  all  the  ore  which  is  calcined  in  the 
first  furnace. 

The  third  operation  is  that  of  smelting  the  crude  metal,  or 
matt,  of  the  second  process,  with  the  slags  of  the  Mh  pnxxas. 
This  slag  is  cbiefiy  a  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the  operation  may  be 
called  on  this  account  a  rosstiog  one.  This  calonatioa  is  per 
formed  in  the  large  fumaoe,  represented  in  fig.  355.    The  cha^ 


conmst  of  2  tons  of  matt,  with  nearly  an  equal  amount  of  stogB. 
The  operation  lasts  24,  and  sometimes  80  or  36  hours,  imder  re- 
peated paddling  of  the  ore.  Li  this  process  much  care  mnst  be 
taken  to  regulate  the  heat ;  it  should  he  performed  oh  the  princi- 
ples of  roaating  by  commencing  with  a  low  heat,  which  is  gradu- 
ally increased  to  liie  melting  point.  The  ore  is  tapped  into  the 
vault  under  the  furnace,  and  oxidized  by  exposure. 

The  fourth  process.  This  is  again  a  smelting  operation  per 
formed  in  the  smelting  furnace,  of  which  fig.  S56  shows  a  {Jan. 
The  charges  are  28  or  80  cwt,  and  a  heat  lasts  from  6  to  6  houis, 
or  when  slow  8  hours.  At  every  charge  the  metal  is  tapped, 
which  now  is  a  rich  matt  of  66  per  cent  of  copper.  It  is  fi^ 
quently  very  pure,  and  then  it  is  caUed  fine  metal,  and  run  into 
moulds,  forming  pigs ;  sometimes  all  of  it  is  pimpled  copper.  In 
this  operation  there  should  be  still  so  much  sulphur  in  the  metal, 
as  to  cause  sufficient  fluidity ;  if  there  is  a  lack  of  it,  some  green 
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ore  is  charged  with  the  matt  When  the  metal  from  this  <^>eia- 
tion  is  &r  &om  the  regoline  state  it  is  ran  into  water  and  granu- 
lated. 


The  dags  &om  this  last  smeltanj^  together  with  some  other 
slags,  are  sometimes  melted  in  a  furnace  by  themselves,  which 
forms  a  particular  operation.  The  matt  obt^ned  from  these  slags 
ia  a  white  and  brittle  alloy.  The  slags  are  also  partly  thrown 
away,  bnt  most  of  them  are  used  in  the  £rst  process.  The  matt 
obtained  is  smelted  separately,  and  then  added  to  the  first  smelt- 
ing, or  the  second  operation. 

FifUi  process.  The  fine  metal  in  the  form  of  pigs  of  the  fore- 
going operation,  is  charged  to  the  amount  of  2^  or  3  tons  at  once 
in  the  caldning  furnace,  and  exposed  for  24  hours  to  a  gentle 
heat  It  should  not  melt,  at  least  not  for  16  hours,  and  when 
melted  afterwards  it  is  to  bs  repeatedly  skimmed.  The  metal 
from  this  calcining  operation  is  drawn  into  a  bed  of  sand,  and 
formed  into  pigs,  whidi  are  fine  metal  for  the  refining  furnace. 

The  sixth  process,  is  that  of  refining  or  toughening  the  metaL 
This  operation  is  done  in  the  smelting  furnace ;  a  charge  of  metal 
ia  from  8  to  6  tons.  The  pigs  are  exposed  in  the  fiimace  to  a 
roasting  heat  for  12  or  16  hours,  then  the  charge  is  melted, 
skimmed,  and  worked  as  dean  as  possible.  A  test  of  the  metal 
is,  after  20  hours'  heat,  taken  by  means  of  an  iron  ladle.  A 
small  wrought-iron  foundry  ladle  is  washed  and  heated  in  the 
fluid  copper  until  it  becomes  red-hot,  or  as  hot  as  the  metal  itself. 
A  ladle  Ml  <^  metal  is  now  taken  from  the  fiimace  and  exposed 
to  a  slow  cooliiig  in  the  air.    Jf  ^e  copper  ia  fine  enough,  it  will 
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settle  oonsiderablj  in  the  ladle.  The  Bor&oe  of  the  metal  in  tlie 
furnace  is  now  covered  with  fine  charcoal  and  prepared  for  re- 
fining. If  the  copper  in  the  ladle  swells  np,  or  shows  yeins,  or 
black  spots,  it  is  not  fine  enough.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  pro* 
ces8|  a  pole  of  wood  is  now  used  for  stirring  the  metal  diligently 
for  ten  minutes,  afiier  which  another  ladle  full  is  taken  for  trial; 
it  is  now  found  to  be  fine,  it  will  settle  in  the  ladle.  Good  fine 
metal  is  brittle,  of  a  deep  color,  coarse  grain,  porous,  and  crystal- 
line. The  sur&ce  of  the  melted  copper  is  now  covered  with  fine 
charcoal,  and  the  metal  repeatedly  stirred  by  means  of  wooden 
poles.  The  grain  of  the  copper  becomes  finer  by  this  opeiiition, 
and  the  metal  tougher.  A  test  of  the  metal  is  now  repeatedly 
taken  in  a  small  iron  ladle,  and  when  considered  sufficiently  re- 
fined, it  is  tried  by  means  of  a  hammer  on  the  anvil,  whUe  still 
red  hot  If  the  metal  forges  sofi;,  does  not  crack  on  the  edges, 
and  the  refiner  considers  color  and  grain  sufficient,  it  is  ladled  out 
of  the  fiimace  with  large  ladles  and  cast-iron  moulds.  These 
form  either  pigs  or  slabs,  12  inches  wide,  18  inches  long,  and  2 
or  2|  inches  thick.    These  slabs  are  ready  for  the  rolling  mill. 

Li  the  progress  of  these  different  operations,  the  use  of  Ae 
slags  forms  a  remarkable  point  for  consideration.  From  the  last 
smeltings  the  slags  go  back  to  the  first  process,  to  be  either  cal- 
dned  or  smelted.  The  refining  slags  are  smelted  with  the  metal 
in  the  formation  of  matt;  and  those  from  the  smelting  of  matt 
are  used  in  the  calcining  operation.  The  arrangement  is  such 
that  the  slag  from  the  last  operation  i^  returned  to  a  previous  one. 
In  each  smelting  some  of  the  slags  are  thrown  away,  as  too  poor 
for  the  further  work  of  extraction. 

The  fine  metal  of  the  sixth  operation,  should  be  blistered  or 
pimpled  metal,  containing  from  94  to  96  per  cent  of  copper. 
Pimpled  metal  always  assumes  blisters,  Hke  those  on  converted 
steel,  when  cast  into  a  sand-bed.  The  heat  on  the  fine  or  blistered 
metal  is  longer  or  shorter  according  to  its  purity;  an  impure 
metal  requires  more  heat  than  a  pure  metal.  In  some  instances, 
but  a  few  hours  roasting  are  sufficient,  in  others  a  longer  time  is 
required.  When  the  copper  is  melted  in  the  refining  furnace 
there  is  no  harm  done  in  stirring  and  cooling  it,  alternately,  so  as 
to  chill  the  nietal,  and  tiien  melting  it  again.  The  rabbling,  or 
puddling,  must  be  continued  until  the  copper  is  fine ;  in  this  opera- 
tion  the  foreign  metals  become  oxidized  and  vitrified.  The  slags 
of  aU  the  various  operations  contain  more  or  less  copper,  particu- 
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larly  those  of  refractoij  ores.  Neglect  io  skimming  causes  the 
dags  to  absorb  and  retain  much  metal  The  slags  of  tbd  coarse 
metal,  or  matt,  take  up  the  oxides  of  iron  and  tin,  and  often  con- 
tun  6  per  cent,  of  copper,  they  are  therefore  re^melted.  K  the 
ore  contains  much  tin,  antimony,  lead,  and  other  metals,  the  slags 
of  tlie  fourth  operation  are  smelted  in  a  slag-furnace,  and  the 
metal  obtiuned,  UAed  aa  pot-metal,  either  for  brass  and  copper 
nails,  or  if  much  tia  and  lead  is  present,  pewter  is  formed  of  it. 

When  the  point  of  refining  is  passed,  in  the  operation  of  re- 
fining copper,  the  metal  deteriorates  in  value,  it  becomes  carbon- 
ized ;  this  is  prevented  by  exposing  the  hot  surface  to  the  action 
of  tlie  flame,  and  in  skimming  charcoal  and  slags  off.  Good  metal 
is  bright  on  the  surface  in  the  furnace.  It  is  of «  fine  red  color 
■when  cold. 

In  the  BCaM  Fumaee. — T^e  other  method  of  smelting  copper 
ores  is  in  the  blaat-fumace.  The  ore  for  this  operation  is  sorted, 
washed,  stamped,  and  in  fact  prepared  as  lead  or  silver  ores. 
Poor  area,  such  as  copper  stista,  are  roasted  in  heaps,  for  15  weeks 
or  longer.  In  smelting,  matte  are  formed  as  in  reverberatoriec^ 
which  are  reamdted,  and  finally  refined.    In  fig,  S67,  two  vertical 


sections,  A  and  B,  are  shown  of  a  blast-furnace,  and  in  C,  the 
plane  section  with  its  two  basins  D  D.  The  height  of  the  furnace 
is  about  14  or  15  feet ;  the  widest  part  of  the  boshes  89  inches ; 
the  hearth  is  2  feet  square.  The  bamns,  D  D,  are  S  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  21  inches  deep. 

The  oopper  ofes^  after  having  been  roasted,  are  smelted  by 
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charooal  or  coke,  anihiacite  is  perhaps  preferable  to  either.  The 
tayere  ia  geoentUj  poshed  far  into  the  fomaoe,  so  as  to  coacen- 
trate  the  beat  in  its  centre.  Abont  4  tons  of  ore  are  smelted  m 
24  htmrs  with  a  connderably  strong  blast  In  this  <^ieiati<n  a 
matt  and  a  slag  are  smetted-;  the  first  contains  frcHn  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  copper,  and  the  latter  frequentlj  5  or  6  per  cent,  man  or 
less,  acooiding  to  the  kind  of  ore.  The  matt  oonthios  solphwels 
of  copper,  iron,  ailTer,  zinc,  arsenic,  oobal^  and  in  fact  all  those 
metals  which  were  ori^nally  in  the  ore.  It  is  taiq>ed  altoutelj 
into  the  basiiis,  and  the  slags  removed  from  its  siufaoe:.  In  coc^ 
ing,  it  forms  on  its  sorface  ro&^d  plates  which  maj  be  lifted  from 
the  fluid  metal.  These  contain  matt  of  a  varietj  of  oompositioaB 
aooording  to  the  height  of  the  metal  in  the  baaio. 

The  matt  thos  obtained  is  generally  roasted,  either  in  kilii^ 
ox  more  generally  at  present,  in  leverberatoriea,  of  which  fig. 
868  A,  represents  a  Tsrtical  section  of  a  German  one.    Elg.  B 


shows  the  same  furnace  in  an  opposito  section  to  that  of  A- 
Above  the  two  furnaces,  there  is  a  condensing  chamber  C,  into 
which  the  volatile  metals  arc  condncted.  These  two  furnaces,  one 
above  the  other,  are  so  arranged,  that  either  of  them  may  be 
used  separately.  The  Same  is  then  conducted  &om  the  lower 
furnace  in  a  separate  fine  into  the  condensing  chamber,  the 
partitions  in  which  are  so  arranged  that  the  gases  are  condncted 
£ix)m  one  into  the  other  until  they  escape  into  a  chimney. 

The  matt  is  roasted  in  these  fiimaces  from  S  to  6  times ;  this 
is,  therefore,  an  extremely  slow  operation ;  subeeqnently  it  is  ex- 
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poned  to  smelting  again  in  the  blast^foniaoe.  Crude  copper  it 
now  obtained  of  a  granulated  fracture,  which  is  ready  fbr  refining. 
After  the  aboye-mentioDed  roastirig  is  performed,  tlie  ore  is  lixi- 
viated in  vater,  in  order  to  extract  the  soluble  sulphate  of  copper, 
which  is  precHpitated  by  means  of  metallic  iron.  The  coarse  or 
black  copper  forms  iba  lowest  stratum  in  the  smelting  fomace^ 
and  also  the  basins ;  above  this  floats  a  poor  matt  covered  by  a 
silicious  slag  which  ia  thrown  off  and  rejected.  The  matt  and 
the  metal  underneath,  are  gradually  liitod  out  as  it  cools,  and  are 
in  the  fiwm  of  rosettes. 

The  Sne  copper,  thus  obtained  firom  the  blaBt-fumace,  is  meat 
generally  refined  in  rererberatory  fiiraaces.  In  all  instances  that 
copper  which  has  been  smelted  in  blast-fumaces  is  subjected  to 
refining  in  the  reverberatory,  if  it  ia  brought  into  miu'ket  directly 
from  the  blaat-inmace ;  this  kind  of  capper  is  quite  impure,  whidi 
readers  it  unfit  for  being  rolled  into  sheets.  The  impurities  are 
most  sQCcessfiilly  removed  in  the  reverberatory,  as  they  consist 
chiefly  of  carbon  and  ozidisable  metals. 

A  copper  refining  furnace,  as  it  is  used  by  the  Germans,  is 
shown  in  fig.  369  in  plane.    The  hearth  A,  7  feet  in  diameter,  is 


formed  of  sand,  or  day  and  fine  charcoal.  B  B  are  two  leceiving 
basins,  for  ladling  out  the  copper,  or  fi^rming  rosettes  of  it.  Three 
tons  of  black  copper  are  melted  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  ihe  metal 
is  fiuid  the  bellows  are  set  in  operation,  which,  by  means  of  the 
tuyeres,  0  C,  furnish  blast  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  metal  and  oxidize 
it  rapidly.  A  thick  slag  is  thus  formed  which  is  constantly  drawn 
off,  so  as  to  expose  a  dean  sur&ce  to  the  action  of  the  blast  The 
refining  lasts  about  16  or  17  hours,  and  the  loss  of  metal  amounts 
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to  8  per  cent,  wliicli  ia  absorbed  hj  tbe  slags.  The  latter  ia  »■ 
turoed  to  tbe  blast-fnrnace. 

Tbe  expenses  for  smelting  copper  ores  are  bigb,  on  account 
of  tbe  manj  and  tedious  operations  vbicb  most  be  perfrainel 
Poor  snlphureooB  ore,  or  tbat  wbicb  contains  bnt  8  ot  10  per 
cent  of  copper,  is  tbe  most  profitable  in  the  reverberatory ;  ridi 
ores  sboold  be  smelted  in  tbe  blastfurnace.  Ores  of  9  per  cent 
consume  20  tons  of  mineral  coal  for  the  production  of  1  ton  of 
metal ;  poorer  or  richer  ores  than  these  cause  ^e  Use  of  still 
more  faeiL  The  labor  spent  in  working  the  ore,  amounts  to  still 
more  than  the  fiiel  consumed,  and  it  tCMj  he  near  tbe  truth  when 
we  state  that  a  ton  of  copper  smelted  c^  ore  requires  tbe  labor  <^ 
80  men,  for  one  day.  Tbe  price  pmd  for  poor  pyrite^  is  $2  50 
per  cwL,  so  tbat  a  ton  of  ore  yielding  10  per  cent,  of  copper  is 
worth  $25.  Bicb  ores  are  not  pud  for  according  to  this  standan^ 
because  they  cause  tbe  use  of  more  labor  and  fueL 

Copper  is  brought  into  market  in  different  fc^ms.  For  melt- 
ing brass  it  is  sold  in  a  granulated  fonn,  bean-copper.  This  a 
produced  by  pouring  it  through  an  iron  strainer,  made  of  a  ladle, 
into  cold  vraler.  Hot  metal  causes  round  beans,  cold  metal  ob- 
long beans.  Bassian  copper  is  sold  in  small  square  slabs;  Span- 
ish copper  in  the  fonn  of  pigs. 

The  rolleis  used  for  laminating  copper  or  brass  are  plain  cyl- 
inders,, as  shown  in  fig.  360,  not  often  more  than  S6  or  40  in<dies 


long,  and  16  inches  in  diameter.  Rollers  5  feet  long  and  20 
inches  in  diameter,  are  used  for  large  sheets.  Slabs  for  rolling, 
are  gently  heated  on  tbe  hearth  of  a  rererberstory  'Aimace,  Sg^ 
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861,  to  a  duU  red  beat.  At  first  singly,  and  as  the  sheeta  becooie 
thinner,  they  are  pasaed  in  pairs,  or  three  sheets  and  more  at  once, 
through  the  roUers.    In  the  piocesB  of  lamination  the  metal  be- 


comes cold,  and  by  compressioa  hard ;  it  is  therefore  reheated, 
which  serres  in  tbe  mean  time,  when  performed  slowly,  for  anneal- 
ing. When  large  sheets  are  to  be  rolled,  the  annealing  fiimace 
must  be  of  a  sufficient  size  to  contain  them.  They  are  greased 
before  passing  them  between  the  roller&  Most  of  iho  sheet  cop- 
per manuiactared  in  the  United  States,  is  produced  in  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  and  PennsylTania. 

Some  kinds  of  copper  contain  large  quantities  of  silver,  for 
which  the  Lake  Superior  copper  is  particularly  distinguished. 
We  shall  allude  to  the  extraction  of  this  metal  under  the  head  of 
silver. 

Theory  of  Smelting  Copper. — The  copper  of  commerce  is  not 
pure ;  it  is  an  alloy,  as  well  as'  other  metals.  A  quality  of  Norway 
copper,  much  esteemed  by  brass  manufacturers,  contains  99-6  cop- 
per and  -6  lead.  Hard  Hungarian  copper  contains  99  copper,  7  an- 
timony, '1  iron.  A  superior  quality  of  Swedish  copper  was  com- 
posed of  98-66  copper,  -75  lead,  -OB  iron,  -23  silver,  05  silicon,  -02 
alominum,  -08  magnesium,  -12  potassium,  and  -09  calcium.    These 
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assays  show  how  roucb  imparity  copper  may  contain,  and  still  be 
considered  as  a  good  article.  The  purest  kind  of  copper  sboold 
be  employed  for  sheets.  A  minute  quantity  of  lead  causes  cop- 
per to  roll  badly,  and  iron  causes  it  to  be  brittle.  Other  admix- 
tures are  less  injurious  than  these  metals.  We  are  informed  that 
the  purest  copper  contains  protoxide  of  the  metal,  a  fSeust  which  is 
observed  in  most  other  metala  The  best  kinds  of  copper  are 
those  which  have  been  smelted  by  charcoal,  and  contain  minutd 
quantities  of  potassium.  Bell-founders  and  other  workers  in 
bronze  and  brass  are  in  the  habit  of  covering  the  metal  with  pot- 
ash or  soda ;  this  causes  it  to  be  close,  sonorous,  and  of  a  fine 
grain.  The  substances  most  injurious  to  copper  Hie  lead,  iron, 
antimony,  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic^  and  some 
other.  Sniall  quantities  of  lead,  iron,  nickel,  silver,  aluminiim, 
magnesium,  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium,  improve  the  tenacity 
and  general  qualities  of  the  metal.  In  refining  copper,  it  must 
be,  therefore,  of  advantage  to  have  the  sur£EK^  of  the  metal  cov- 
ered with  charcoal  which  has  been  soaked  or  damped  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  These  alkalies  cause  the 
removal  of  lead,  tin,  zinc,  and  iron,  and  prevent  .the  fiying  or 
boiling  of  the  metaL 

The  fine  copper  of  the  smelter,  pimpled  copper,  black  copper, 
or  blistered  copper,  is  an  impure  copper  which  contains  much 
iron.  This  kind  of  metal  is  so  far  purified  copper  as  to  show  its 
color  and  fidnt  metallic  properties.  Black  copper,  smelted  of  py- 
rites, contained  96*7  copper,  2*9  iron,  '6  zinc,  and  '8  sulphur.  Some 
crude  copper,  smelted  of  carbonates  and  oxides,  in  the  blast-&r* 
nace,  was  composed  of  89*8  copper,  6*6  iron,  2*4  peroxide  of  iron, 
*8  sulphur,  and  1*8  silica.  We  may  mention  that  silica,  combined 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron,  exists  in  the  form  of  slag  in  the  cop- 
per. A  coarse  metal,  which  was  derived  firom  a  refining  cinder, 
contained  copper  27'6,  iron  2*5,  cobalt  19"7,  nickel  85*2,  lead  12*4. 
A  metal  which  furnished  a  prime  quality  of  copper,  in  refining  it, 
consisted  of  95-5  copper,  8*5  iron,  4  bismuth,  '6  silver. 

The  composition  of  the  crude  metal  depends  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ore.  In  metal  derived  from  sulphurets,  much  sulphur 
is  found ;  and  in  that  from  oxides,  other  metals  form  the  impuri- 
ties, which  must  be  removed  before  the  metal  is  saleable.  Iron 
forms,  in  most  instances,  the  bulk  of  the  impurities,  and  it  njust- 
be  the  object  of  the  refiner  to  remove  it  entirely.  The  presence 
of  silica  is  required  to  oxidize  and  remove  iron;  but,  as  the  oxide 
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of  copper  has  also  a  strong  affinity  for  silica,  tlie  heat  should  be 
low;  and  the  iron-slag,  as  soon  as  formed,  shonld  be  removed  by 
skimming  the  metal.  In  crude  copper,  derived  from  pyrites,  the 
iron  may  be  supposed  to  be  present  as  sulphuret;  and  as,  in  ox* 
idizing  this,  the  metal  is  oxidized  to  the  highest  degree,  it  is  neces* 
sary  that  carbon  should  be  present,  to  reduce  the  peroxide  of  iron 
thus  formed,  and  convert  it  into  protoxide,  suitable  for  a  union 
with  silica.  Such  crude  copper  should  therefore  be  refined,  under 
cover  of  charcoal,  agitated  by  means  of  wooden  poles.  Copper 
smelted  of  oxides  contains  the  iron  in  a  metallic  state,  in  the  form 
of  grains ;  for  the  affinity  between  these  two  metals  is  so  &int 
that  they  do  not  unite  chemically.  The  proper  mode  of  refining 
this  kind  of  crude  copper  is  to  melt  it  at  a  pretty  strong  heat,  and 
stir  or  puddle  it  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  or  hook,  such  as  shown  in 
fig.  862.    Other  substances  than  those  above  mentioned  are  easily 

Fig.  an. 


removed  jBrom  copper.  Lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  arsenic  are  vola- 
tile, or  their  oxides  combine  readily  with  potash  or  soda,  by  the 
addition  of  which  they  will  separate  from  the  metal.  A  small 
quantity  of  precious  metal  does  no  harm  to  copper ;  and  large 
quantities,  such  as  one  per  cent,  of  silver  or  gold,  may  be  profit- 
ably extracted  from  it  Cobalt  is  removed  with  the  iron,  and 
nickel  does  no  harm,  for  the  alloy  may  be  used  as  argentan  in 
case  much  of  this  metal  is  present  When  iron  chiefly  is  to  be 
removed,  a  clean  surface  of  the  melted  metal  is  required  in  order 
to  facilitate  its  oxidation ;  all  other  metals  ought  to  oxidizQ  slowly, 
and  tiie  oxides  should  be  supplied  with  some  alkali  to  combine 
with. 

The  impurities  of  copper  are  brought  into  the  metal  either  by 
the  ore,  flux,  or  fuel.  Iron  is  generally  used  as  flux ;  if  there  is 
not  sufficient  of  it  present  in  the  ore,  it  is  added  in  smelting.  But, 
as  this  method  of  using  iron  causes  the  formation  of  balls  or  lumps 
of  refractory  metal,  or  slag,  in  the  furnace,  the  poor  copper  ore 
which  contains  iron  as  a  natural  admixture  is  preferred,  since  it 
is  not  liable  to  balling.  The  iron  is  in  sulphuretted  slags,  in  the 
form  of  sulphuret  of  iron.    In  slags  derived  from  oxidized  ores. 
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itiB  in  the  fonn  of  protoxide.  In  the  fiist  kind  of  slag,  so^bir 
canaes  its  fbsibililj;  in  the  second  slag,  silica.  The  foimerisa 
snlphoret^  the  latter  a  silicate.  Both  these  oomponnds  may  be 
present  in  a  slag;  this,  however,  is  not  often  the  case.  Gtenerallj, 
the  sUica  separates  from  the  sulphviret,  and,  as  the  first  is  not  so 
heavy  as  the  latter,  it  floats  On  its  sor&ce.  In  smelting,  we  thiis 
obtain  a  slag  which  is  a  silicate,  as  the  highest  straton.  and  aslag 
which  is  a  sulphuret  below  that ;  the  latter  is  called  matt  When 
metals  are  present  which  have  only  a  fednt  afl^ty  for  sulpliiff, 
such  as  lead,  gold^  or  silver,  these  gather  below  the  matt  and  slag, 
as  we  have  seen  in  smelting  lead.  So  long  as  sulphnr  is  present 
in  the  slags,  we  cannot  succeed  in  removing  all  the  iron  from  the 
copper,  nor  all  the  copper  from  a  sulphnreons  slag.  Silicate  oi 
copper  is  refractory.  All  the  metal  may  be  extracted  from asili- 
cate,  provided  the  union  of  copper  and  silex  is  prevented.  The 
metal  should  be  separated  before  silex  is  admitted  to  act  on  its 
oxide.  Thus  we  have  a  series  of  operations  in  the  reverberatoij, 
all  calculated  to  remove  iron  by  means  of  silex,  and  retain  and 
concentrate  the  copper  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret  or  matt  The 
addition  of  silica  to  rich  ores  is,  therefore,  a  necessity ;  but,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  proper  quantity  to  be  used,  such  rich  ores 
are  not  always  so  profitable  to  work  as  the  poorer  kinds.  Too 
much  silex  causes  a  stiff  cinder  which  absorbs  copper;  and  too 
little  silex  does  not  absorb  all  the  iron,  and  forms  a  stiff  alag 
which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  copper,  and  causes  it  to  fonn 
balls  and  oxidize.  In  smelting  copper,  as  well  as  other  metals, 
the  slags  are  never  too  frisible;  stiff  pasty  slags  always  retain 
grains  of  metal.  It  makes  no  difference  by  what  means  copper 
slags  are  rendered  fusible,  provided  they  melt  at  a  lower  d^ree 
of  heat  than  the  metal  itself.  Copper  cannot  be  reduced  from  its 
sulphuret — ^it  should  be  oxidized;  therefore,  the  smelting  of  cop- 
per is  divided  in  a  succession  of  processes,  consisting  of  alternate 
calcinations  and  smeltingg. 

Slag  from  a  smelting  of  copper  pyrites  in  a  reverberatoiy: 
contained  48'2  silica,  '5  protoxide  of  copper,  87  protoxide  of  iron, 
S  oxide  of  tin,  4  lime,  1  magnesia,  1'8  alumina.  This  slag  i^ 
thrown  away,  because  it  contains  but  little  copper.  *  Slag  fiom 
roasted  pyrites,  8n(ielted  in  a  low  blast-furnace,  contained  silica 
51'8,  protoxide  of  copper  1-4,  protoxide  of  iron  29*2,  baryta  8'8,  alu- 
mina 6.  The  same  kind  of  ore,  smelted  with  more  iron,  furnished 
silica  85,  protoxide  of  iron  41,  oxide  of  zinc  8,  baryta  12,  lime  S, 
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magnesia  2,  alumina  4.  This  composition  furnishes  a  more  fluid 
Blag  than  the  former,  and  is  conaequentlj  free  fi-om  copper. 
When  the  addition  of  iron  is  necessary,  it  should  be  mode  in 
the  form  of  forg«  cinder,  or  puddling-fnmace  cinder,  from  the 
iron  works ;  because  that  form  of  iron  fluxes  well,  without  fur- 
nishing metal.  The  following  is  an  assay  of  a  slag  which  con- 
tained too  much  iron :  silica  33*6,  protoxide  of  copper  8,  protoxide 
of  iron  61'5,  lime  5,  alumina  6'6.  This  slag,  besides  containing 
much  copper,  caused  the  deposition  of  considerable  iron  in  the 
smelted  copper,  which  fonned  balls  of  refractory  metal  consisting 
of  894  iron,  2  copper,  7  cobalt,  and  1*8  sulphur.'  We  thus  see 
that  the  quantity  and  form  in  which  £uxea  are  used,  is  of  much 
importauce  in  this  operation.  Copper  may  be  smelted  from 
crude  ores  with  saccess,  as  it  is  performed  in  Sweden ;  but  the 
operation  requires  skilful  hands  to  manage  it.  The  fluxes  are 
arranged  so  as  to  form  a  silicate,  consisting  of  silica  665,  pro- 
toxide of  iron  14'9,  lime  6*3,  maguesia  14'3,  alumina  6.  This  is 
a  first-rate  slag,  and  works  well ,  in  the  low  blaat-fumace.  The 
flux  commonly  used  is  limestone  and  forge  cinder.  More  lime 
and  less  iron  causes  the  copper  to  be  very  impure,  and  the  slags 
contain  copper;  it  also  causes  yexatious  work  in  the  furnace. 
Slags  from  copper  smelting  resemble  the  forge  cinder  of  the  iron- 
works ;  they  are  however  generally  not  so  glassy,  and  often  con- 
tain oxide  of  iron  not  combined  with  silica. 


The  matt  obtained  in  the  various  processes  is  a  compound  of 
metals  and  sulphur,  difiering  with  the  kind  of  ore  from  which  it 
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w  obtained  and  the  mode  of  operatdon  by  which  it  is  finmetL 
Boasted  pyrites  ranelted  in  a  low  blast-furnace,  such  as  is  'used  for 
smeltiiig  lead,  fig.  272,  fomisliefl  a  matt  consistiDg  of  27  cap^, 
40  iron,  25  salphnr,  and  8  eaTthy  matter.  Bich  matt,  smelted  in 
a  blast-furnace  16  feet  high,  from  roasted  ore,  contained  58*6  cop- 
per, 13'2  iron,  23'2  sulphor,  and  -Q  earthy  matter. 

The  slags  obtained  in  refining-fiimacea  are  a  comlnn&tion  of 
the  oxides  and  sulphnrete  which  are  contained  in  &&  cnuk 
metaL  Befining  is  at  present  exclnsively  performed  in  Kia- 
beratory  fiimacea,  either  with  the  assistaiice  of  blast  or  witbovt 
it ;  in  either  case  the  metals  are  oxidized  hy  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  the  sand  of  the  hearth  fiimisbes  the  silica  tor  Titrifica- 
tion.  These  slags  always  contain  a  large  quantity  of  copper,  and 
are  therefore  re-smelted,  either  by  themselves,  or  returned  to 
earlier  operations.  The  predominance  of  other  metals  than  iron 
in  the  slags  is  indicative  of  a  corresponding  qnantity  of  copper. 
Oxide  of  antimony  is  particularly  apt  to  form  and  absorb  oxide 
of  copper.  Lead  has  a  similar  effect,  bat  in  a  &r  less  degnt 
The  slags  obtained  from  the  refining  operations  are  eaaly  re- 
duced in  a  small  blast^fomace,  and  furnish  an  alloy.  Smelted  in 
a  crudble  with  black  fiux,  an  assay  of  them  is  obteined  in  which 
all  the  other  metals  are  present  except  iron.  Their  appearand 
varies  greatly ;  when  they  contain  much  iron  and  sulphur,  th^ 
are  gray  or  black.  Slags  which  contain  no  sulphor  are  brown, 
semi-transparent,  and  often  blood-red,  magnetic,  of  all  shades  of 
color  between  black-brown  and  light-red. 

On  whatever  principle  the  extraction  of  copper  from  its  oKS 
is  conducted,  the  composition  of  the  ore  and  flux  is  so  arranged 
that  the  yield  does  not  amount  to  more  than  7  or  8  per  cent 
The  first  smelting  yields  then  a  matt  of  30  per  cent  of  copper; 
the  second  smelting  one  of  60  per  cent,  and  the  third  smelttng 
crude  metal,  or  pimpled  copper  of  75  to  86  per  cent  In  bl** 
fiimaces,  ores  of  2^  per  cent  or  leas  in  yield,  may  be  smelted  to 
advantage.  Bich  ores  are  smelted  in  a  low  fiunace,  the  faeigbt  of 
which  varies  from  6  to  18  feet  The  first  smelting  of  a  2|  per 
cent  ore  yields,  in  Sweden,  in  the  first  smelting  a  matt  of  60  per 
cent  of  copper.  And  the  second  smelting,  after  roasting  the 
matt,  yields  crude  metal  of  85  or  90  per  cent'  copper.  Is  Go- 
many,  an  argentiferous  copper  is  smelted  of  bituminous  date  m 
lugh  blast-furnaces,  which  yields  only  from  1  to  8  per  cent  of 
copper ;  the  copper  has  not  quite  }  per  cent  of  silver.    In  *M 
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these  various  fonns  of  smeltiiig  copper  ore,  a.  rapid  oxidation  by 
a  high  heat  cannot  be  permitted  in  order  that  the  formation  of 
silicates  of  copper  may  be  prevented.  Calcining  is  performed  at 
a  low  heat,  because  if  the  ore  was  subjected  to  fusion  in  the 
operation,  much  copper  would  unite  so  closely  with  the  silica  as 
to  become  inseparable  in  the  smelting-fumace.  Sulphur  and 
silica  are  necessary  fluxes  in  the  reverberatory.  In  the  blast- 
furnace, copper  ore  may  be  smelted  by  fluxing  it  with  lime  or 
silicate  of  iron ;  and  where  the  latter  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  smelting  is  cheaper  when 
performed  in  the  blast-furnace  than  in  the  reverberatory.  Be- 
fining  should  be  invariably  done  in  the  reverberatory. 


•♦• 


CHAPTER   YIII. 

Oold. — Oerm.  gold;  Fr.  Or;  Lat  Aurum.  Gold  is  fotmd  al- 
most over  the  whole  globe,  but  in  most  cases  in  small  quantities 
compared  with  other  metals.  At  the  present  time  California 
affords  the  largest  amount  of  this  metal  in  the  world.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  in  the 
United  States,  afford  gold  in  considerable  quantity.  The  produc- 
tion of  California  amounted  in  the  year  1850  to  about  $40,000,000 
worth  of  tins  metal ;  the  other  States  of  the  Union  together  about 
$2,000,000.  Next  to  the  United  States,  the  largest  amount  of 
gold  is  furnished  by  Bussia,  from  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is 
found  extensively  in  the  South  American  States,  near  the  Equa- 
tor, in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  its 
native  condition,  in  a  metallic  state,  alloyed  with  silver,  and 
sometimes  with  tellurium,  as  is  the  case  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  In  California  it  is  found  chiefly  in  alluvial  ground, 
bedded  upon  rock  in  most  cases;  it  is  also  found  inclosed  in 
quartz  rock,  apparently  in  veins  ramifying  the  rocks  of  an  ex- 
tensive mountain  range.  This  California  gold  is  obtained  chiefly 
in  large  grains,  and  often  in  lumps  of  several  pounds  weight  Li 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  the  gold  is  in  very  minute  frag- 
ments, often  invisible  to  the  eye  if  not  aided  by  a  lens,  only  to 
be  detected  by  crushing  and  grinding  the  rock  and  washing  off 
the  debris.    This  gold  is  apparently  derived  from  the  decompo- 
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sition  of  iron  and  copper  pyrites^  chiefly  ihe  first ;  wliicli  asser* 
lion  cannot  be  objected  to,  because  it  is  founded  in  principle  that 
almost  all  iron  pyrites  contain  gold,  that  the  gold  ores  of  that 
region  are  rocks  which  are  colored  by  iron,  and  that  this  iron  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrites.  Pyritous 
ores  of  this  kind  are  worked  which  contain  no  visible  gold,  or 
which  do  not  yield  gold  at  the  first  crushing  and  washing,  but 
which  furnish  gold  in  a  succession  of  amalgamations,  performed 
after  regular  intervals  of  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  fine  powder. 
CK>ld  is  also  furnished  by  the  silver  ores  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia. 

A  splendid  yellow  color  and  brilliant  metallic  lustre  charac* 
terizes  gold  distinctly  from  other  metals;  its  spedfic  gravity 
being  19*8  to  water,  is  another  quality  easily  appreciated  by  the 
senses.  It  is  pre-eminently  ductile,  which  qualifies  it  for  an  ex- 
tensive use  in  the  arts.  One  grain  of  gold  may  be  drawn  into  a 
wire  500  feet  long ;  silver  may  be  coated  with  gold,  of  which  the 
thickness  is  only  the  twelve-millionth  part  of  an  inch,  and  still 
the  microscope  cannot  detect  the  slightest  indication  of  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  gold  coating.  Pure  gold  requires  more  heat  for 
melting  than  either  silver  or  copper,  but  as  all  native  gold  is 
alloyed  with  some  other  metal,  it  may  be  considered  more  fusible 
than  those  metals.  I^  in  cupelling  gold,  the  hot  globule  shines 
with  a  greenish  light,  we  may  consider  the  gold  not  much  adul- 
terated ;  if  it  contains  10  per  cent.,  or  from  there  to  one-third  of 
silver,  the  color  of  the  gold  is  in  the  hot  cupel  white  as  silver. 
Pure  gold  is  not  very  volatile,  and  may  be  exposed  to  a  strong 
heat  for  a  long  time  without  loss  of  metal ;  but  if  gold  is  alloyed 
with  volatile  metal,  such,  as  lead,  zinc,  and  antimony,  it  is  liable 
to  be  carried  off  by  their  vapors.  Gt)ld  has  a  considerable  co- 
hesion, which  inclines  it  to  crystallization.  Its  crystal  form  is  an 
octahedron ;  it  is  often  found  in  fragments  of  crystals  imbedded 
in  quartz,  of  which  fine  specimens  are  found  in  California,  and 
also  in  the  gold  region  of  the  Southern  States.  In  melting  gold 
along  with  pure  borax  it  assumes  a  whitish  color,  as  if  adulterated 
with  silver;  in  melting  it  again  with  saltpetre,  or  common  salt, 
it  recovers  its  rich  yellow  color. 

The  geological  position  of  gold  is  in  the  primitive  rock.  It 
is  found  in  granite,  disseminated  in  grains  and  spangles  through 
the  mass  of  rock.  In  the  United  States  gold  is  chiefly  found  in 
the  stratified  transition  series ;  in  California  it  appears  to  be  dis- 
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seminated  through  this  rock,  imbedded  in  quartz.  Most  of  the 
gold,  the  Galifomia  gold  exclusively,  is  found  in  alluvial  soil. 
In  the  Southern  gold  region  this  source  is  much  exhausted,  and 
the  gold  is  here  obtained  from  regular,  well-developed  veins, 
running  parallel,  with  the  general  direction  of  the  rock  strata, 
southwest  by  northeast  The  plane  of  inclination  of  these  veins . 
is  also  parallel  with  the  plane  of  inclination  of  the  general  forma- 
tion. It  appears  from  this  that  the  gold-bearing  veins  are  of  a 
simultaneous  origin  with  the  rock ;  at  least,  they  have  been  in- 
troduced when  the  rock  was  in  a  plastic  condition.  In  Yixginia 
and  North  Carolina  the  gold-bearing  veins  are  a  ferruginous 
talcose  slate,  often  inclined  to  mica  slate.  In  North  Carolina  this 
slate  is  found  to  be  very  hard  in  many  instances,  showing  a  com- 
pact solid  mass  of  rock,  apparently  the  same  slate,  but  having 
been  under  the  influence  of  a  considerable  heat,  it  is  hardened. 
In  Virginia  this  slate  is  more  soft,  the  fissures  open  more  readily, 
and  the  whole  vein  shows  the  appearance  of  soft  slate.  This 
slate  is  impregnated  with  small  quartz  veins,  fix>m  one-eighth  to 
one-half  an  inch,  and  oftien  two  inches  thick.  Where  these  quartz 
veins  are  thin  and  in  great  numbers,  the  ore  is  always  found  to 
be  richest  in  gold.  This  feature  of  the  ore  is  well  developed 
throughout  Virginia,  and  at  Goldhill,  North  Carolina.  The  vein- 
stone of  the  gold-bearing  veins  id  strongly  impregnated  with  oxide 
of  iron,  showing  evidences  that  this  iron  is  derived  from  pyrites, 
because  the  oxide  appears  in  dots  or  flowers,  and  groups  of  dots. 
Many  of  these  veins  have  been  traced  to  that  depth  where  the 
pyrites  are  not  oxidized ;  here  they  appear  in  their  perfect  crys- 
tal form,  and  are  proftisely  distributed  through  the  slate.  The 
oxidation  of  these  pyrites  appears  to  depend  on  the  penetrability 
of  the  rock  by  atmospheric  agents ;  where  the  slate  is  soft  we 
find'  it  oxidized  to  the  depth  of  from  50  to  160  feet ;  where  the 
slate  is  hard,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Sawyer  mine.  North  Carolina, 
the  oxidation  reaches  hardly  10  or  20  feet  deep,  and  is  in  many 
places,  such  as  blufb,  not  developed  at  all.  At  the  latter  spots 
the  pyrites  are  in  their  original  form,  untouched  by  oxygen. 
Where  the  pyrites  are  not  oxidized  the  extraction  of  gold  is  con- 
nected with  considerable  more  expense  than  it  is  from  soft  slate 
and  oxidized  pyrites.  The  crushing  of  the  hard  slate  is  in  the 
first  place  more  expensive ;  the  sulphur  of  the  pyrites  destroys  a 
large  portion  of  quicksilver  in  amalgamation,  and  the  gold  can- 
not be  all  extracted ;  the  largest  portion  of  it  remains  inclosed  by 
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the  salphuret  of  iion,  which  can  onlj  be  libenitefl  bj  destrojisg 
that  envelope. 

When  we  consider  the  great  exteDai0n  of  the  SouthenL  gold 
formation,  which  is  at  least  600  miles  long;  the  breadth  of  the 
gold-bearing  strata  in  which  the  veins  are  imbedded,  and  wbich 
is  from  6  to  20  miles  wide ;  farther  consider  the  dqith  of  tliese 
veins,  which  maj  be  assmned  to  be  2,000  fee^  the  body  of  gold 
ore  in  these  Ii^;ii9n8  is  certainly  to  be  r^axded  sa  an  im^KHtant 
source  of  national  wealth.  There  is,  however,  one  drawbadc  to 
the^^pid  extraction  of  gpld  from  these  deposits — the  ores  are  all, 
without  exception,  pyritons  in  greater  depth,  and  to  wgA  these 
solphoretB  to  advantage  no  progress  has  been  made  np  to  this 
time.  Yarions  experiments  tending  to  aooomplish  this  piopose, 
and  affording  means  of  extraction,  have  been  tried,  but  tone  of 
these  succeeded  so  far  as  to  work  the  poorer  class  of  orea  At 
Goldhill,  N.  C,  where  the  ores  yield  from  $1.50  to  $S  of  gold  in 
100  pounds  or  one  bushel  of  ore,  the  pyritons  ores  axe  grouid, 
amalgamated,  and  a  certain  portion  of  gold  extracted.  The 
crushed  ore,  now  a  fine  sand,  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  for  one  year,  after  which  the  process  of  grinding  and 
amalgamating  is  repeated,  and  another  portion  of  gold,  almost 
equal  to  the  firsts  is  extracted.  An  exposure  of  anoth^  year  fin^ 
nishes  another  crop  of  gold,  which  operation  may  be  repeated 
four  or  five  times  without  extracting  all  the  metal  from  the  sand. 
This  way  of  working  is  tedious,  expensive,,  and  will  not  answer 
where  the  ores  yield  but  25  cents  to  the  busheL  The  prooes  of 
roasting  these  ores  by  artificial  fire  is  too  expensive,  and  all  pro- 
cesses which  require  much  labor  are  out  of  the  question.  Here 
is  a  promising  field  for  American  ingenuity  and  industry. 

The  extraction  of  gold  is  performed  in  Califinmia,  and  also  in 
some  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  simply  by  washing  the  aBn- 
vial  soil,  removing  the  sand,  day,  and  deluris  of  rock ;  after  these 
operations  the  gold,  as  spedficallj  the  heaviest  matter,  will  re- 
main in  the  vessel  in  which  the  washing  has  been  peifonned. 
This  washing  may  be  done  to  advantage  in  a  tin  pan  or  a  sheet- 
iron  pan.  Such  a  pan  is  filled  with  sand  containing  the  gold  and 
immersed  in  water ;  in  stirring  it  gently  by  hand  the  chy  and 
light  sand  flow  o£^  and,  after  some  of  the  earthy  matter  is  re- 
moved, the  pan  is  shaken  so  as  to  bring  the  heavier  gold  to  As 
bottom  of  it  ]  the  superstratum  of  sand  is  now  removed,  and  the 
gold  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.    Where  water  is  abundant 
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a  more  e£Eectiye  machine  than  the  pan  is  employed.  This  machine 
is  called  a  rocker.    It  is  represented  in  fig.  cS64. 


This  is  a  machine  made  of  wood,  about  6  feet  long,  26  inches 
high,  and  16  inches  wide  in  the  trough.  A  is  a  grating  of  flat 
iron  bars,  set  edgeways,  leaving  an  open  space  of  about  ^  an  inch 
between  each  bar.  By  B  a  strong  current  of  water  is  let  upon 
this  grating,  which  flows  off  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  machine. 
The  machine  rests  upon  two  genily-curyed  firames,  which  admit 
of  a  rocking  motion  upon  two  planks  laid  on  the  ground.  This 
apparatus  is  set  in  a  rocking  motion  by  a  boy,  two  wooden 
springs  on  each  side  of  it  limiting  that  motion,  and  forcing  the 
rocker  back  at  each  vibration.  The  machine  represents  in  its 
motion  a  worn-out  cradle,  which  is  used  beyond  gentle  rocking. 
A  laborer  supplies  the  rocker  with  sand  at  B,  by  means  of  h 
shovel ;  the  sand  which  passes  through  the  grating,  and  also  the 
gold,  fiedls  in  the  trough  G,  in  which  quicksilver  is  kept  in  case 
the  gold  is  fine ;  it  forms  here  an  amalgam  of  gold.  The  light 
sand  from  C  is  swept  off  by  the  water  which  passes  through  the 
grating.  The  cradle  is  more  or  less  inclined  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  the  charges,  according  to  the  kind  of  material  to  be 
washed.  These  operations  are  quite  effective ;  secure,  for  coarse 
gold;  the  fine  and  floating  gold  is  lost 

Gold  inclosed  in  rocky  matter  cannot  be  washed  with  success 
in  the  foregoing  described  manner ;  the  rock  must  be  crushed| 
and  is,  in  this  operation,  transformed  into  more  or  less  fine  sand. 
The  bulk  of  this  sand  is  removed  by  washing,  and  the  rest,  with 
the  gold,  reserved  for  amalgamation.  , 

The  crushing  is  performed  in  the  stamp-mill,  fig.  865.  A 
vertical  shaft,  to  which  a  cross  shaft  and  two  millstones  of  4  or  5 
feet  diameter  are  appended,  revolves  slowly  around  itself,  making 
fix)m  8  to  5  revolutions  per  minute.    This  diaft  carries  with  it 

45 
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in  the  me&c  time  around  tbeir  own  kiom,  nnudng  opos  »  dmd 
millfltone,  which  is  laid  horizontal,  and  fixed  tqxm  the  flow 


ot  the  minhooBe.  These  stonea  «ie  of  hard  matgyi*!,  o^  of 
granite,  gneiss,  trap,  or  some  other  tenacioiu  hard  rocJc  SaA 
nulls  are  chiedy  lued  for  grinding  cl&y,  £re-<d&T,  or  V*"!"*  n 
porcelain  manaiactoTie&  Similar  miHs  are  ezctosiveljr  emplo^ 
in  North  Carolina  &r  croBhing  gold  ore^  also  to  acHoe  eztoBt  in 
Yir^nia ;  they  are  there  entirely  consbocted  o£  iron,  or  at  knt 
the  &cing,  or  grinding  part  of  it  is  made  of  caat-ixoD :  ■  and  us 
here  called  Chilisn  Tnilla.  .  TheBe  mills.  aiwT  one  adTa&tsflt  to 
the  staii^>er  milla ;  that  ia,  they  may  be  made  to  grind  the  iOK 
very  fine ;  and  where  that  is  neceasaty,  as  it  is  with  many  gold 
ores,  these  mills  are  advantageooa.  Bat  there  is  one  seriwi 
drawback  to  these  .machinea :  they  require  mnch  power  in  pn>' 
portion  to  tLeir  effect,  and  moch  rocon.  A  strong  mill  of  t^ 
kind,  requires  from  4  to  0  hoise-power,  with  which  it  will  grin^ 
from  40  to  50  bosheU  of  ore  in  12  honn^  that  i^  ten  boahela  to 
a  horse-power.  Ooe  horse-power  will  drive  one  stamper,  in  ft 
stamp-mill,  and  that  sbmpex  will  crash  at  least  SO  boahds  in  the 
same  time, — a  consideration  which  is  c^  in^joitance  where  vage^ 
power,  and  time  are  valuable. 

Aftf>rt.liftiMTiBh'ngwpPTf"rn*«l,  thp.iumH,  itiplnr^inggnlfJ^iaOCB- 

dncted  over  hides,  which  retain  the  gold,  and  the  sand  ia  floated 
away.  The  gold  and  sand  from  the  hides  are  removed,  when  the 
latter  are  filled,  to  an  anmlgnTnff.t'ng  machine,  which  combiiies  us 
gold  with  quiokffllver,  and  admits  the  sand  to  flow  oS.  Instead  fd 
hides,  woollen  blankets  are  also  osed  for  gathsingitbe  gtdd,  and 
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&ere  is  a  diversity  of  opinioiis  afl  to  the  merite.of  cdiheav  BlajCb 
kets,  it  is  contended,  aie  more  expeosiye  than  hides,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  working  more  unifoizn.  Hides  are  cheaper, 
but  they  lose  their  hairs  ornnrool  very  soon,  and  are  then  Aot  fit 
to  do  good  work;  Bides  of  short,  eoiiy  wool  are  selected;  these 
are  spread  on  the  ground^  axid  6ver  these  the  water^.sandf  and 
gold  are  led  in  a  broad  sheet  In  other  itirtiaiicfls  .shaking^taliiles 
are  sttc|)ended  at  the  disdiaige  of -the  stan^)era,;  ivthioh  gather  ihe 
gold  and  some  sand.  Shaking-tabl^  are  wooden  platforms  of 
8  or  10  feet  long,  and  from-  6  to  .4  feet  wide^  made  of  2-inch  plank 
well  joined  tc^ether,  and  ,.the  whole  emoothfy  planed.  Around 
the  edges  of  the  table  are  projecting  ribs,  whieh  .prevent  tbe^  water 
ficom  flowing  over  the  edges,  in  sospending  tiiis.  table,  a  little 
inclined  to  Our  horizontal,  leading  ihe  sand,  and  watea?  over  it  in 
a  broad  sheets  and  applying  a  gentle  shaking. motion  ito  it^  the 
gold  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  move  gently  down'  tiin  plane.; 
it  is  arrested  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  ti^le  brf  aipi^ijeetion^on  the 
table.  In  either  of  the  above  cases  the  gold  is  brought  to  the 
amalgamating  machine  for  amalgamation. 

Most  of  the. gold-mining  establii^ments  are  provided  with 
Chilian  mills  for  crashing  the  ore.  We  furnish  a  description  of 
it  in  its  amplest  form  in  fig.  .366,  in  which  form  most  of  these 
machines  are  erected*  Still,  there  are  some  machines  of  this  kind 
in  North  Carolina,  which  work  by.  four  or  five  runners  or  <»;ushers 
in  one  trough.  i 

In  fig.  866  is  such  a  machine  represented  as  it  is  in  operation 
at  GoldhilL    It  is  a  cast-iron  circular  trough  of  about  1&  ftel 


Fio.  366. 


diameter,  10  inches  wide^andd  indkes  deep;  the  trough  is  flnntjr 
fixed  upon  the  floor  of  the  milL  In  this  trough  five  troveUers  or 
head-stones  are  moving,  of  S  feet  diameter  and  6  inches  thick, 
rounded  on  the  edge^  made  of  cast^rom.    These  .trnveUeia^affe 
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fixed  to  the  rerolTiag-sliaft  ia  the  centre,  and  are  moved  hj  h. 
The  circular  trongh  is  supplied  with  ooaiaolj  broken  ore  and  a 
OODStaQt  corrent  of  irater,  which  latter  washes  off  all  the  light 
impnriUes,  and  leaves  the  gold  in  the  trough.  At  the  cloee  of 
every  day's  work  the  trough  is  supplied  with  some  qoicksilTer, 
which  is  worked  in  it  for  (  or  ^  hour's  time,  in  which  time  it  ab- 
■orbe  the  gold,  and  ia  then  removed  as  amalgam.  The  water  &om 
these  mills  is  generally  conducted  into  other  machinea,  in  which 
some  of  the  fine  gold  which  passes  from  the  first  machine  is 
gathered.  In  most  cases  a  shallow  lomid  basin,  of  about  4  feet 
diameter,  is  appended,  in  which  a  rake  moves  aronnd  with  a  ver- 
tical axis,  gently  stining  the  sediment  which  may  settle  £om  the 
passing  water.  It  retuns  only  the  heavy  particles.  In  other  in- 
stances, Sullivan  bowls  {  a  small  machine  which  derived  its  name 
from  ^e  inventor,  reading  in  North  Carolina)  are  appended;  these 
gatlier  the  heavy  parts  which  may  escape  the  previous  machinea 
A  Sullivan  bowl  is  represented  in  fig.  367.  A  vertical  wooden 


^ 


shaft  of  about  18  inches  long  itnd  2  inches  square  carries  on  the 
lower  part  a  shallow  vessel  or  bowl  B,  about  2  inches  deep  and 
18  inches  in  diameter.  This  bowl  is  formed  of  a  wooden  bottom 
and  sheeHron  periphery.  This  bowl  receives  the  water  from  the 
other  machines  at  or  near  its  circumference,  and  discharges  at  the 
oentre.  By  the  lever  A,  the  machine  is  set  in  a  rocking  motion, 
caused  by  a  crank  connected  with  the  same.  This  machine  ga- 
thers a  great  deal  <^  fine  gold,  but  it  is  an  expensive  machine, 
because  they  work  but  little  water,  and  it  requires  many  machines 
to  do  the  work  of  a  small  establishment. 

The  gold  from  the  various  machines,  mixed  with  some  sand 
and  other  impurities,  is  carried  t6  the  Chilian  mill  for  amalgama- 
tion, in  case  there  is  no  other  machine  for  doing  that  work. 
This  ia  an  imperfect  machine  for  amalgamation,  and  causes 
losses  in  quicksilver  and  gold.     In  most  cases  separate  ma- 
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chines  are  used  for  amalgamation;  in  North  Carolina  the  cra- 
dle is  generally  employed.  The  cradle  is  made  &om  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  hollowed  out  so  as  to  form  a  round  trough,  closed  at  one 
end  and  open  at  the  other,  as  represented  in  fig.  868. 

Here  is  a  battery  of  6  cradles  represented:  as  many  as  that 
are  frequently  connected  and  moved  by  a  little  boy.  A  cradle  is 
from  10  to  12  feet  long,  hollowed  out  of  a  trunk  of  at  least  24 
inches  diameter.  The  bottom  part  is  thicker  than  the  sides.  The 
first  cradle  in  the  drawing  shows  a  section.  We  see  here  three 
or  more  grooves  carved  in  the  bottom;  in  each  pf  these  grooves 
from  S  to  4  pounds  of  quicksilver  are  put.  At  the  farthest  end 
sand  is  shovelled  in  and  water  led  upon  it,  the  cradles  being  u 
little  inclined  towards  the  discharge.  A  gentle  current  of  water 
will  have  a  tendency  to  wash  sand  and  every  thing  else  down  the 
trough,  the  trough  being,  in  the  mean  time,  in  a  rocking  motion, 
which  assists  the  water  in  washing  off  every  thing.  The  quick- 
silver in  the  grooves  is  also  in  constant  motion,  by  which  the 
heavy  gran\iles  of  gold  gliding  down  on  the  bottom  are  arrested 
by  it,  while  the  lighter  matters,  as  sand,  &c.,  are  not  attracted, 
and  pass  over  the  mercury.  These  machines  are  very  effective, 
but  work  slow,  and  lose  much  of  the  fine  suspended  gold.  Other 
amalgamating  machines  have  recently  been  put  in  operation; 
their  efficacy  is,  however,  not  settled,  and  we  hesitate  to  describe 
them.  In  North  Carolina  the  Grerman  barrel  amalgamation  has 
been  introduced  within  a  few  months,  but  we  are  not  informed  of 
the  results.  In  Virginia,  amalgamating  machines  of  novel  pat- 
terns have  been  tried,  but  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  effects. 

All  amalgamating  machines  suffer  under  a  common  evil — ^they 
cannot  work  all  the  water  as  it  issues  from  the  crushing  machines 
to  advantage.  In  all  instances  half  the  golden  contents  of  the 
ore  are  lost  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  clayish  condition  of  the 
ore,  which  day  incloses  particles  of  gold  and  carries  it  off,  and 
partly  to  the  extreme  division  of  the  gold  in  the  ores  of  these 
regions,  particularly  in  North  Carolina.  This  minute  division 
causes  the  gold  to  be  suspended  in  water,  and  in  that  condition  it 
is  carried  away  by  the  current.  A  good  amalgamating  apparatus, 
which  will  work  the  water  directly  from  the  crushing  machines,  rub 
off  clay  and  other  matter  from  the  particles  of  gold,  so  as  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  quicksilver,  and  which  does  not  lose  any  quicksilver, 
is  stUl  a  desideratum  in  the  Southern  gold-mining  districta 

Qold,  gathered  by  quicksilver,  forms  a  white  amalgam.    In 
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the  anudgamating  niaeliineB  a  smpliiB  of  quiclsilTer  is  used  to 
■ecaie  the  fluidity  of  the  mercuiy ;  for  if  it  gets  slimj,  or  still 
wone,  plastic,  like  day,  it  will  not  absorb  any  more  gold  with 
fiMsility.  Tha  fluid  amalgam  is  pomsed  through  a  soft  leather  or 
ft  piece  of  oloBe  canvas,  to  lemoye  ihe  superfluous  mercury ;  after 
a  solid  amalgam,  called  quick,  renuins  in  the  bag.  The 
alver  which  pasKS  through  the  bag.  letuns  always  some 
gold  in  solution,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  according  to  the 
stuff  through  which  it  has  been  squeeaed.  The  amalgam  thus 
obtained  contains  firom  80  to  70  per  cent  of  gold,  according  to 
the  mode  of  working  and  the  quality  jii  the  ore.  Ihd  quick 
firom  the  CSulian  mills  generally  contains  but  £rom  SO  to  40 
per  cent  of  gold,  while*  that  from  stampers  contaiDS  seldom 
kss  than  40,  and  in  most  cases  fiom  60  to  60  per  cent  at 
gold.  This  ciicumstanoe  i^^ars  to  speak  in  .&vor  of  the 
stamps ;  the  difEbience  in  the  contents  of  gold,  in. the  annlgam,  is 
owing  to  its  divisi^Mi ;  the  finer  the  gold  the  less  of  it  the  amalgam 
contains.  The  dry.  amalgam  is  distilled  in  an  iron  retort,  lined 
with  day;  aied  heat  will  drive  off  the  mercury,  which  is  con- 
densed by  leading  it  into  cold  water.  The  gold  remains  in  the 
retort  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  whidi  is  collected,  melted  in  a 
duoible  along  with  some  saltpetre^  and.  cast  into  ircm  moulds^ 
ftorming  square  bars  of  about  one  pound  weight  each.  One  pen* 
nyweight  of  gold  of  the  Virginia  mines  is  generally  worth  from 
90  to  82  cents.  North  Carolina  gold  contains  more  silver  than 
the  &8t^  and  a  pennyweight  is  seldom  more  than  90,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  from  80  to  90  centb  to  the  pennyweight  Call-, 
fernia  gold  ranges  from  75  to  90  cents. 

In  Yiigiaia  and  North  Oasolina  gold  ores  are  mined,  crushed, 
and  amalgamated,  which  yield  but  the  150,000th  part  of  gold  to 
the  bulk  of  <»e,  and*  these  ores  are  worked  with  profit  The 
Buasel  Mining  Co.  in  North  Carolina^  which  operates  12  or  more 
Chilian  mills,  works  ore  which  yields  10  cents  of  gold,  to  the 
bushel,  or  100  pounds  of  ore,  with  profit  The  Louisa  Mining  Co., 
which  employs  stampers  for  crushing,  shows  that  ores  which  yield 
7  cents  in  the  bushel  may  be  worked,  and  pay  expenses  and 
profit  There  are  inexhaustible  sUxtes  >of  gold  ores  in  the  South* 
em  States;  it  requires. nothing  but  industry  to  make  its  produc- 
tion profitable. 

SUvtr. — Argent^  Fr.;  ailber,  Oemu;  argentum,  LaL  Native 
silver  is  fi^uently  found ;  it  appears  crystallized,  but  chiefiy  in 
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irzegulaF  ooBcretionSi  ofiten  in  the  form  of  fine  hairs.  Generally 
it  is  combined^  or  alloyed,  with  gold,  quicksilver,  antimony,  ar- 
senic. It  appears  as  sulpharet  in  connection  with  the  snlphurets 
of  most  other  metals. 

«  Pure  silv^  is  the  brightest  of  the  metals,  of  a  beautiful  white 
color  and  rich  lustre.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10*47.  It  is  a  little 
more  fusible  than  gold,  but  in  practice  we  find  it  generally  the 
reveise^  which  is  owing  to  the  alloys  of  the  two  metals,  which 
have  a  more  softening  infiuence  upon  gold  than  upon  silver. 
Silver  is  exceedingly  malleable,  but  not  so  much  as  gold;  it  crys- 
tallizes very  readily  when  exposed  for  some  time*to  the  influence 
of  heat  in  a  melted  state,  but  not  so  when  alloyed  to  other  metals. 
Thia  latter  quality  of  silver,  has  been  made  available  in  practice, 
inrefining  lead  for  silver. '  If  silver  bearing  lead  is  exposed  to  a 
melting  heat^  the  silver  will  not  crystallize  along  with  some  lead. 
Lead  crystallizes  more  readily  in  this  case,  and  these  crystals  may 
be  remaved  from  the 'fluid  mass  by  an  iron  dipper  pierced  with 
small  holes.  '  The  crystals  of  lead,  thus  fi^ed  firom  the  largest 
part  of  their  silver,  are  melted  and  converted  into  pigs  and  sold. 
After  repeated  melting  and  crystallization,  the  remaining  fluid  is 
rich  in  silver,  and  is  now  refined  in  the  common  way. 

Silver  ores  are  of  great  variety:  there  is  antimonial  silver, 
foimd  in  Mexico  and  Europe;  sulphuret  of  silver,  almost  eveiy 
where ;  also  the  mixtures  of  sulphuiiet  of  silver,  with  other  me* 
tallic  sulphurets ;  chloride,  carbonate,  and  tellurate  of  silver  are. 
curiosities  of  little  practical  value.  Most  of  the  silver,  and  in  the 
United  States  exclusively,  i§  derived  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead^ 
from  galena.  In  the  Union  we  have  but  one  establishment  whicli 
manufactures  silver  to  some  extent;  it  is  the  Washington  Min- 
ing  Company,  in  North.  Caroliaa.  As  the  production  of  silvei 
frx)m  its  ore  is  generally  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  as 
the  operation  at  the  Washington  mine  may  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  difficult  cases,  on  account  of  the  composition  of  its  ore, 
we  will  describe  tiie  operation  in  this  instance. 

The  ore  at  this  establishment  consists  chiefly  of  brown  sul* 
phuret  of  zinc,  which  is  largely  mixed  with  galena,  copper,  and 
iron  pyrites ;  it  contains  silver,  gold,  and  other  metals.  The  ore 
as  it  comes  from  the  mine  is  broken  into  coarse  fragments,  and 
roasted  in  heaps  in  the  open  air,  in  the  manner  described  before^ 
The  roasting  is  performed  altc^ther  by  wood  and  wood  charcoal 
Afi^er  the  first  roasting  the  piles  are  picked  over  for  such  ore 
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wbjcli  is  well  roasted,  and  that  vhich  is  too  moch  roasted.  'Rm 
ia  broo^t  to  the  st&mpei^  cnuhed  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
washed,  so  as  to  can;  off  all  the  oxidized  zinc  and  qnartx.  If 
the  ore,  after  its  bong  crashed,  is  fbond  to  be  imperfectly  roasted, 
it  is  retained  to  the  yard  -and  ones  nKoe  sabjected  to  routiii^ 
lliat  part  of  the  ore  which  is  rejected  in  the  yard  is  |M)ed  and 
roasted  along  with  some  fresh  ore  from  the  nun&  In  this  my 
it  maj  happen  that  some  of  the  ore  is  exposed  to  several  heatSL 
l%e  roasting  operation  is  not  considered  to  be  finished  imtil  >I1 
the  solphoret  of  zinc  is  destroyed ;  that  is,  notil  the  &nc  is  de- 
prived of  its  Bolpbar  and  converted  into  oxide  of  zinc,  in  viilJi 
form  it  may  be  washed  away  by  the  water  at  the  stamjHDg^ntiD. 
The  finely  powdered  ore  consists  now  chiefly  of  galena,  or,  in 
case  the  roastii^  operation  is  well  performed,  of  oxide  of  lead, 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  copper,  silver  and  other  matter.  7Ua  on 
is  brooght  to  the  smeldng-fiimace,  called  a  high-fhmace,  and  hoe 
melted  along  witb  some  flaxes  by  f^K^iw^l.    In  fig.  370  such  t 


famace  is  represented ;  it  is  a  solid  work  of  maaonry,  fiilmla**^ 
to  retain  its  heat  if  ooce  thoronghly  heated.  The  fire  ia  ntged  I7 
sylinder  bellows,  driven  by  a  steam-engine ;  the  air  to  the  for 
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nace  is  supplied  at  the  tuyere  m.  In  consequence  of  the  alternate 
charges  of  coat  and  ore,  the  basin  or  hearth  g  is  regularly  sup- 
plied with  metal,  which  is  removed  at  certain  intervals  of  time, 
so  as  to  afford  room  for  £resh  metal  and  cinder.  In  this  manner 
about  one  ton  of  lead  is  obtained  in  12  hours,  which  is  removed  * 
and  put  aside  for  refining.  The  composition  of  the  ore,  which 
makes  its  .perfect  roasting  difficult,  renders  it  necessary  to  make 
large  additions  of  iron  ore  to  the  posts  of  ore.  The  iron  oxide, 
which  is  reduced  in  presence  of  carbon  in  the  ftimace,  will  absorb 
the  sulphur  from  the  other  metals  in  case  there  is  any  sulphur 
left  after  roasting.  This  circumstance  renders  the  operation  tedi* 
ous  and  slow.  It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  perfect  roasting, 
which  may  be  considered  practically  impossible  in -this  instance. 
The  presence  of  zinc  is  what  renders  the  operation  tedious  and 
expensive.  If  the  zinc  is  not  removed  to  a  large  extent,  it  will, 
in  smelting  the  ore,  carry  off  by  evaporation  much  of  the  other 
metals,  gold  and  ralver  not  excepted.  The  sulphurets  of  zinc 
and  lead  are  very  fusible  if  in  contact  Li  roasting  the  ore  these 
two  sulphurets  will  invariably  melt  together,  which  causes  the 
roasting  process  to  be  either  very  expensive  or  imperfect.  All 
experience  with  a  similar  ore  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  con- 
firmatoiy  as  to  this  operation  being  expensive. 

The  lead  from  these  blast-ftimaces  is  transferred  to  the  refin- 
ing-fumace.  Formerly  the  English  refining-fumace  was  used  as 
it  is  represented  in  fig.  869,  in  a  longitudincd  section.  Here  is  a 
double,  or  two  furnaces  represented,  which,  as  is  shown,  are  re- 
verberatory  furnaces.  The  fireplace  a  throws  the  flame  over  the 
hearth  or  cupel  into  a  chimney,  which  is  provided  with  a  sliding 
door  at //to  shut  off  the  draft  and  prevent  the  fumes  of  metal 
from  escaping  through  the  stack.  The  cupel  is  formed  ^f  several 
layers  of  bone*ashes,  mixed  with  wood-ashes ;  this  mass  is  ram- 
med into  an  iron  hoop  when  in  a  moistened  condition.  The  form 
of  this  cupel  is  represented  in  ^g.  871 ;  from  above  it  is  a  concave 
egg-shaped  dish,  of  about  6  inches  thick,  the  largest  diameter 
being  4  feet,  the  smallest  2  feet  When  the  furnace  and  cupel 
are  heated,  the  lead,  previously  melted  in  an  iron  pot,  is  cast  into 
it ;  and  now  the  bellows,  which  are  represented  in  fig.  872,  are 
set  to  work,  a  gentle  current  of  air  is  thrown  over  the  hot  sur- 
&ce.  The  action  of  the  blast  is  here  twofold ;  it  oxidizes  the  lead 
and  forms  litharge  of  it,  and  drives  by  its  force  the  melted  litharge 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  blast,  or  the  tap-hole,  wh^re  it  flows 
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oat  and  fidb  into  tax  iroa  badn,  hom  whence  it  is  carried  back 
to  the  8meltingwftuaiaQ&  The  level  of  the  lead*  is  in  this  way 
gradually  lednoed  if  not  keptnp  to  a  certain  height;  this  is  done 


by  casting  in  melted  lead,  which  is  always  ready  melted  in  an 
iron  pot  This  process  is  carried  on  until  a  certain  quantity  of 
lead  has  been  concentrated  so  far  that  a  little  more  than  one 
weight  of  lead  is  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  silver;  this 
rich  lead  is  taken  out  and  refined  in  a  properly  prepared  cupeL 
If  sufficient  rich  lead  is  ready  to  make  from  600  to  1000  ounces 
of  silver,  it  is  refined  in  a  new  cupel,  and  the  silver  melted  into. a 
cake.  The  operation  is  carried  on  as  before  with  the  only  dif« 
ference,  that  no  &esh  lead  is  added. 

The  Washington  mine  has  more  recently  introduced  the  Ger- 
man refiniDg-fumace  represented  in  fig.  878,  with' what  success 

Fm.  873. 


we  are  not  aware.  This  furnace  is  larger  than  the  above  English 
furnace,  the  cupel  being  at  least  6  feet  diameter.  The  drawing 
shows  a  section  of  the  furnace,  in  which  the  fireplaoe  y,  the  tu- 
yeres n  n,  and  the  door  q,  into  which  the  lead  is  chaiged,  are 
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•hows.  Li  fig.  874  is  a  groxmd  plan  of  Urn  fomace  ^oim.  Here 
is  the  fiue^  vieibler  vlisih  leads  to  the  stack,  and  -which  serves  in 
the  mean  time  to  clear  ctf  from  the  Buiface  of  the.  melted  lead 


some  of  the  scum.  The  capel  of  this  fiimace  is  made  entire!;  of  ' 
vood-ashea,  vhich  are  the  refuse  ashes  from  the  soap-works,  and 
in  tlu3  respect  the  furnace  has  an  advantage  over  the  En^iah  fur- 
nace. The  door  or  hollow  sur&ce  of  it  is  well  pounded  hj  wooden 
malleta,  to  make  it  solid  and  smooth.  About  four  tons  of  lead 
are  charged  for  one  heat ;  it  ia  carefully  laid  upon  the  bottom, 
and  at  first  gently  heated,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  fresh  bottom 
and  dome.  When  the  lead  ia  melted,  and  all  ebullition  ceases, 
the  blast  is  thrown  in  at  the  tuyeres  'n  n  by  setting  the  bellowB  at 
flaying  on  the  surface  of  the  melted  metal  At  first  no  litharge 
is  made,  but  a  dirty  ftoth  of  oxidized  metals  is  raked  off,  to  facili- 
tate  which  formation  of  froth,  fine  charcoal  dust  ia  thrown  on  the 
surface;  Wheu  all  the  impoiitiea  of  the  lead  are  removed  in  this 
way,  the  formation  of  htharge  begins,  which  flows  off  at  the  Sue 
x.  The  separation  of  the  htharge  from  the  lead  must  be  assisted 
by  a  hook,  because  the  blast  id  generally  not  strong  enough  to 
move  the  fluid  oxide  of  lead  over  the  large  surface  of  the  molten 
mass.  The  cupellation  of  four  tons  of  metal  lasts  from  18  to  20 
hours.  Toward  the  end  of  the  operation  some  silver  is  carried 
ofif  with  the  litharge,  which  portion  of  litharge  is  therefore  care- 
fully preserved,  to  be  remelted  by  itself  or  along  with  other  ore. 
The  silver  is,  in  this  operation,  obtained  pure  in  the  first  heat ;  it 
is  melted  into  the  form  of  a  cake  in  a  cavity  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception in  the  centre  of  the  hearth. 

In  all  these  refining  operations  there  is  an  inevitable  loss  of 
metal,  disappearing  in  the  form  of  fumes,  through  the  chimney. 
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This  loss  18  variable,  and  may  be  modified  by  the  skill  of  the 
workman  and  the  purity  of  die  lead ;  it  amounts  on  an  average 
to  from  4  to  7  per  cent  of  the  lead  melted. 

The  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  amalgamation  is  not 
practised  in  the  United  States;  this  process  requires  rich  ores 
and  cheap  quicksilver.  In  the  old  States  of  the  Union  there  is 
no  prospect  of  seeing  this  process  executed ;  but  in  California^ 
where  rich  silver  ores  and  mercury  ores  abound,  there  may  be  a 
probability  of  its  being  executed ;  still  it  is  a  tedious,  expensive 
operation,  which,  at  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States^ 
will  not  yield  much  profit  Amalgamation  is  a  process  not  adapt- 
ed to  our  spcial  condition ;  it  is  too  laborious  to  sQcure  success  in 
ordinary  cases  of  oonmion  or  average  ore.  For  these  reasons  we 
do  not  furnish  a  description  of  this  operation.  In  our  condition 
there  is  no  way  of  working  silver  ores  profitably  but  by  smelting 
the  ore  and  refining  the  lead ;  or,  in  some  instances,  the  new  pro- 
cess introduced  last  year  into  European  establishments  may  an- 
swer our  purpo6e& 

Some  of  the  silver  smelt- works  of  Germany  have  been  in  a 
condition  of  working  poor  ores,  which,  in  many  instances,  have 
not  covered  the  expenses  of  smelting  or  amalgamation,  which 
must  be  extreme  cases,  considering  German  industry  and  perse^ 
verance.  A  process  has  been  introduced  within  a  short  time, 
which  promises  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  metallurgy  of  silver 
greatly.  The  operation  is  as  follows:  Silver  ores  which  may  be 
poor  or  contain  more  or  less  silver,  are  coarsely  broken  or  stamped^ 
and  then  carried  to  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  here  the  ore  is  heated 
to  redness,  calcined,  and  in  that  state  from  2  to  6  per  cent  of 
common  salt  is  added  to  the  ore ;  the  whole  kept  in  that  degree 
of  heat,  and  stirred  by  iron  bars  for  some  hours.  The  object  of 
this  operation  is  to  trajisform  the  silver  contained  in  the  ore  into 
chloride  of  silver,  which  is  so  much  more  easy,  as  silver  has  a 
predominating  affinity  for  chlorine.  If  the  operation  of  heating 
is  perfected,  the  red-hot  ore  is  drawn  fix)m  the  furnace  and  thrown 
hot  into  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  The 
hot  salt  solution  will  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  it  is  kept 
in  solution  so  long  as  that  solution  is  boiling-hot ;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  filtrate  it  in  this  condition.  To  the  hot  and  filtrated 
solution  a  little  muriatic  acid  is  added,  and  then  some  coarse 
pieces  of  crude  copper ;  which  latter  precipitates  all  the  silver  in 
a  metallic  state,  in  tl^e  form  of  a  fine  powder:  this  is  gathered 
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and  melted  in  a  crucible ;  it  is  pure  silver.  This  process  is,  to  all 
appearances,  simple,  and  is  in  &ct  so ;  but  it  requires  an  expert 
chemist  to  execute  the  operation.  If  there  is  onl  j  copper,  iron, 
and  silver  present  in  the  ore,  the  operation  is  simple ;  but  if  there 
IB  gold,  lead,  or  quicksilver  in  the  ore,  the  case  is  not  so  easily 
managed ;  for  the  gold  will  not  pass  with  the  silver  into  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  chlorides  of  lead  and  quicksilver,  which  are  soluble 
in  the  same  manner  as  chloride  of  silver,  are  precipitated  bj  the 
same  means.  The  application  of  this  process  to  our  Southern  ores 
is  difficult,  but  it  may  be  an  extremely  useAil  process  in  applying 
it  to  the  argentiferous  stamp-work  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
ores. 

The  silver  ores  of  the  Southern  gold  region,  such  as  are 
smelted  at  the  Washington  mines,  yield  from  200  ounces  to  800 
ounces  of  silver  in  a  ton  of  lead ;  the  o^itself  contains  on  an 
average  8  per  cent,  of  lead ;  the  other  matter  is  zinc,  iron,  copper, 
tin,  and  chiefly  sulphur.  The  silver  is  worth  $1,80  the  ounce, 
because  it  is  alloyed  with  a  large  portion  of  gold,  which  raises  its 
value  to  double  the  value  of  pure  silver. 

Mercury, — 8yn.,  quicksilver;  Oerm.^  quecksilber;  Lat.^  hy- 
drargyrum, has  been  known  from  early  historical  times.  The 
most  important  mines  used  to  be,  and  are  still,  in  Spain ;  besidea 
which,  mercury  is  made  in  Idria  and  Western  Germany,  in 
Mexico  and  California.  This  subject  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  United  States,  since  the  acquisition  of  California,  than  it  was 
previous  to  that  time ;  not  only  in  respect  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  metal  itself  but  in  its  relation  to  the  gold  and  silver  ores. 
The  quicksilver  mines  of  California  had  been  worked  before  its 
annexation,  but  these  mines  never  attracted  so  much  attention 
as  they  have  done  since  that  country  became  a  part  of  the  Union. 
The  principal  mines  in  California  are  the  Guadalupe  and  the 
New  Almadan  mines,  which  are  some  miles  distant  from  each 
other,  and  not  £ax  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  ore  in 
these  places  is  a  beautiful  sulphuret,. cinnabar,  of  a  bright,  fiery- 
red  color,  and  yields  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The 
successful  operation  of  these  mines,  and  a  reduction  of  tiie  price 
of  quicksilver  in  consequence,  is  an  important  object  to  the  ralver 
mines  of  California,  Mexico,  and,  in  fSEu^  to  all  the  silver  mines 
along  the  Pacific  coast 

The  extraction  of  quicksilver  from  its  ores  is  a  very  simple 
operation :  but,  as  economy  is  desirable  in  all  operations  of  this 
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Idnd,  we  will  deacnbe  the  most  perfect  appaatlm  inmted  fix 
liaa  land  of  voik — it  is  that  oonatractcd  faj  Dr.  .Asdiew  Un  fix 
a  Enn^iean  establsduneat  of  this  land. 

Fig.  876  shows  a  section  of  a  fiunaoe  pazaHd  widi  the  fioit 
eleratioa rq)nBSQtad  in  %.  376  aa  sue  iranzetoits;  thewfacdi 


fiimaoe  contains  9  of  them.  I  is  the  fireplaoe,  dcmgned.  elber 
for  coal  or  wood.  The  upper  retort  is  protectad  agaisst  tha 
direct  contact  of  the  flame  by  fire-bricka.    K.  X  shows  the  Ihiea 


'  the  escape  of  the  burnt  gases.  The  wbole  i 
shown  in  fig.  377  reiy  distinctlj.  The  two  ends  of  thfc  rehvt, «, 
are  shut  hj  two  iron  lids,  secured  bj  cross-bars  and  ecnw-bi^ 
lated  with  day.  The  one  end  of  the  retort  is  provided  with  sn 
iron  pipe  b,  which  leads  into  a  long  condenser  e,  and  fiom  thence 
into  tlw  reoeiTer  D,  &  The  hole  L  is  designed  fcr  the  introdne- 
tion  of  an  iron  wire,  in  case  any  distnrbonoe  should  hi^^iat  in 
Hxe  pipe  b,  where  dirt  from  the  on  may  aotnunolate  and  db- 
stmct  the  passage  of  the  mercniy  vapon.  The  pipe,  c,  15  alwa;* 
partly  fill«l  with  qnickslver,  and  kept  cool  by  w^er  ctmtaiMd 
in  a  trough  which  snirounda  it 

The  retorts  are  kept  in  constant  ignition,  and  a  chsige  ii 


^ 
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worked  in  three  hoara'  tune,  escli  charge  coiiidstiog  of  5  eyriB,  of 
ore.  The  ore  ia  finely  broken,  and  mixed  'with  apoitioa  of  quick- 
lime or  porous  magnetic  iron  ore,  and,  if  it  can  be  had,  vith  both 

ha.  877. 


mixed  together.  The  quantity  of  hme  or.ircm  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  ore ;  pure  ore  require  more  of  it  than  impure  orcL 
The  quantily  of  qoicksilTer  made  in  one  retort  per  day  depends 
alflo  on  the  richneas  of  the  ore :  Has  California  ore  ought  to  pro- 
duce, at  least  600  Iba.  in  24  hours  in  one  retort,  which  will  be  for 
9  retorts  nearly  2  tons  and  a  half  per  day.  The  retorts  are 
charged  and  dischaiged  from  behind,  ao  as  to  leave  the  eon- 
denmng  apparatus  undisturbed. 

Platinum  is  a  metal  of  a  grayish-white^coloT,  reaembluig  in  a 
good  measure  polished  steel.  It  ia  harder  than  silver,  and  of 
about  double  its  density,  being  of  specific  gravity  21,  It  is  so  in- 
f\iBible,  that  no' con^derabl«  portion  of  it  can  be  melted  by  the 
strongest  beats  of  our  Aimaoes.  It  is  unchangeable  intfae  tur  and 
water;  nor  does  a  white  heat  impair  its  polish.  The  only  add 
which  dissolves  it^  is  the  nitto-mmiatic ;  the  muriate  or  eUoiide 
thus  formed,  affords,  with  pure  ammonia  or  sal  ammooiiac,  a. triple 
salt  in  a  yellow  powder,  convertible  into  the  pnuro  metal  by  a  red 
heat.  'Hiis  charafder  distingnishee  platinum  fifom  evety  other 
metal. 

The  cavities  of  the  rough  grains  are.often  filled  with  earthy 
and  ferruginou8'matter&  Their  epecifio  gmvUy  ia  also  much  lower 
than  that  of  foiled  pure  platinum,  and  is^owing  to  tin  presence  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  chrome ;  besides  its  olher  more  lately  xlis- 
covered  metaUio  constituents,  palladium,  OBmium,  rhodium,  and 
iridium. 
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The  whole  of  the  platinum  ore  from  the  ITrals  is  sent  to  St 
Peteraburg,  where  it  is  treated  bj  the  following  simple  process^ 
described  by  Dr.  lire. 

One  part  of  the  ore  is  put  in  open  platina  yessels^  capable  of 
containing  from  6  to  8  pounds,  along  with  S  parts  of  muriatic 
acid  at  25^  B.  and  1  part  of  nitric  acid  at  40^.  Thirty  of  these 
vessels  are  placed  upon  a  sand-bath  covered  with  a  gla2sed  dome 
with  movable  panes,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ventilating  chim- 
ney to  carry  the  vapors  out  of  the  laboratory.  Heat  is  applied 
for  8  or  10  hours,  till  no  more  red  vapors  appear;  a  proof  that 
the  whole  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  though  some  of  the  muriatic 
remains.  After  settling,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off 
into  large  cylindrical  glass  vessels,  the  residuiun  is  washed,  and 
the  washing  is  also  decanted  otL  A  fresh  quantity  of  nitro-muii- 
atic  acid  is  now  pohred  upon  the  residuum.  This  treatment  is 
repeated  till  the  whole  solid  matter  has  eventually  disappeared. 
The  ore  requires  for  solution  from  10  to  16  times  its  weight  of 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  according  to  the  size  of  its  grains. 

The  solutions  tibus  made  are  all  acid ;  a  circumstance  essential 
to  prevent  the  iridium  from  precipitating  with  the  platinum,  by 
the  water  of  ammonia,  which  is  next  added.'  T^-deposit  being 
allowed  to  form,  the  mother-waters  are  poured  off,  the  precipitate 
is  washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  cidcined  in  crucibles  of  pla- 
tinum. 

The  mother-waten  and  the  washings  are  afterwards  treated 
separately.  The  first  being  concentrated  to  one  twelfth  of  their 
bulk  in  glass  retorts,  on  cooling  they  let  fall  the  iridium  in  the 
state  of  an  ammoniacal  chloride,  constituting  a  dark-purple  pow- 
der, occasionally  crystallized  in  regular  octahedrons.  The  wash- 
ings are  evaporated  to  dryness  in  porcelain  vessels ;  the  residuum 
is  calcined  and  treated  like  fresh  ore ;  but  the  platinum  it  affords 
needs  a  second  purification. 

For  agglomerating  the  platinum,  the  spongy  mass  is  pounded 
in  bronze  mortars ;  the  powder  is  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
put  into  a  cylinder  of  the  intended  size  of  the  ingot  The  cylin- 
der is  fitted  with  a  rammer,  which  is  forced  in  by  a  coining  press, 
till  the  powder  be  much  condensed.  It  is  then  turned  out  of  the 
mould,  and  baked  86  hours  in  a  porcelain  kiln,  after  which  it  may 
be  readily  forged,  if  it  be  pure. 
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TABLE  L 


STBMGTH  OF  ROPE,  WIRE  ROPE  AND  CHAINS. 


BOPE. 


Circiimfer- 
ence. 


Inehefli 
8.50 
4.25 
5 

6.75 
6.50 
7 
8 

8.76 
9.50 
10 

10.75 
11.50 
12.26 
13 

18.75 
14.50 
15.25 
16 


Weight  pei 
yard. 


CHAIN. 


DUuneter 
Iron. 


of 


Inches. 

I 

1    3 


Weight  per 
yard. 


Lbs. 


184 


80Ln>  WIRE  ROPE. 


Diameter  of 
wire  1 1-2  In. 


No.  of  wires. 

10 

18 

19 

22 

26 

88 

42 

60 

58 

66 

77 

90 
108 
114 
126 
140  . 
154 
170 


Weight  per 
yard. 


Strength. 


Tons.    Cwt 
1.05 
1.16 
2.10 


5.02 
6.04i 
7.07 
8.181 
10 

11.11 
18.08 
14.18 
16.14 
18.11 
20.08 
22.18 
24.18 


The  quality  of  hemp  and  iron  is  of  great  variely,  and  it  is  impossible  to 

lay  down  roles  which  shall  be  applicable  in  all  cases.    As  regards  strength 

and  durability,  nothing  can  exceed  good  wire  rope, 
46 
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TABLE  n. 

DTrcnUTT  AND  KALLEABIUTY  OF  KETAIS. 


Daetil«ud   MdlMble 

1 

Brittle  M«taUla«lphft- 

MetiOsia  order  of  tlielr 

HeteltiB  eider  of  their 

oraar. 

betiesl  order. 

wlre-drmwing  dactiUty. 

iemlnablediietmtj. 

Cadmium^ 

Antimonj, 

Gold, 

Gold, 

g^rr 

Arsenic, 

Silver, 

Silver, 

Bismuth, 

Platinum, 

Copper, 

Iron, 

Cerium, 

Iron, 

Tin, 

Iridiom, 

Gbromiam, 

Copper, 

Platinum, 

Lead, 

Cobalt, 

Zinc, 

Lead, 

MagnesiQin, 

Colnmbium, 

Tin, 

Zinc, 

Mercury,  / 

Iridium, 

Lead, 

Iron, 

Nickel, 

Manganese, 

Nickel, 

Nickel, 

Osmiam, 

Molybdenmn, 

Palladium, 

Palladium, 

Palladimn, 

Osmium, 

Cadmium. 

Cadmium. 

Platinum, 

Rhodium, 

Potassium, 

Tellurimn, 

ft 

Silver, 

Titanium, 

Sodium, 

Tungsten, 

Tin, 

Uranium. 

Zinc. 

TABLE  m. 

SPECinC  GBAYITT  OF  VABIOXra  SUBSTABCES. 


Mercury, 

.    18.589 

Lead, 

11.880 

Copper, 

.      8.750 

Brass, 

8.550 

Iron,  bar. 

.      7.600 

"  cast,  white, 

7.500 

"    "    gray, 

.      7.109 

Zinc,  rolled. 

7.500 

"       cast, 

.      ■  .      7.000 

Granite,    . 

3.500  to  8.000 

"    fresh.     . 

.     2.060 

Gneiss, 

2.890  to  2.710 

Limestone,    . 

2.400  to  2.710 

Sandstone,  *     . 

1.900  to  2.700 

Brick, 

1.400  to  2.220 

Marble,  common,    . 

2.500  to  2.700 

Glass, 

2.800  to  2.600 

Flint, 

.        .    2.570 

Clay, 

.        2.160 

Sand,            •           • 

.    1.520 

Earth,  dry. 

.      .        1.840 

Water, 

Hydrogen, 

Steam,         , 

Nitrogen, 

Air, 

Oxygen, 

CarbonicAdd, 

Glass,     . 

Iron,    . 

Copper, 

Phosphorus, 


TABLE  IV, 

SPECIilO  HEAT  OF  YABIOUS  SUBSTANCES. 


•  ' 


1.0000 
8.2986 
8470 
.2754 
.2669 
.2861 
.2210 
.1770 
.1098 
.0949 
.1880 


Zinc, 

Alcohol, 

Ether, 

Silver, 

Tin, 

Platinum, 

Mercury,    . 

Lead,    . 

Bismuth,    . 

Carbon, 


.0927 
.0700 
.0600 
.0657 
.0514 
.0855 
.0880 
.0310 
.0290 
.2570 


APPENDIX. 

1 

TABT.F. 

V. 

PUSIBIUTY  OP  ALLOYS. 

Parts  Tlo. 

Parts  Lend. 

Parts  Blsmnth. 

Melts  at 

2 

8 

6 

199<» 

1 

1 

2 

200.75® 

8 

6 

8 

202 

8 

8 

8 

202 

8 

6 

8 

208 

8 

8 

8 

226 

2 

4 

4 

248 

6 

1 

6 

245 

1 

1 

1 

254 

4 

6 

4 

266 

4 

6 

4 

270 

1 

• 

1 

286 

45.8 

— 

54.6 

825 

8 

2 

— 

888 

2 

1 

860 

8 

— 

1 

fi92 

1 

8 

. 

500 

723 


■Hn  melts  at  442°.    Bismnth  at  460o.    Lead  at  600o. 
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